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AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1959 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 

WELFARE 

Monday,  February  10,  1958. 

WITNESSES 

HON.  MARION  B.  FOLSOM,  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 

AND  WELFARE 

DR.  JOHN  A.  PERKINS,  UNDER  SECRETARY 
ELLIOT  L.  RICHARDSON,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
EDWARD  FOSS  WILSON,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
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RUFUS  E.  MILES,  JR.,  DIRECTOR  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
WILLIAM  C.  FOTCH,  DIRECTOR,  SPECIAL  STAFF  ON  AGING 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

OPENING  REMARKS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  this  morning  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Mr.  Folsom,  do  you  have  a statement  for  the 
committee? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Yes  I;  have  a prepared  statement,  but  before 
proceeding  with  the  prepared  statement  1 would  like  to  express  for 
myself  and  his  many  friends  and  admirers  our  feeling  of  loss  in  the 
passing  of  Congressman  Lanham.  It  was  a personal  loss  to  me 
because  I was  at  the  University  of  Georgia  at  the  same  time  he  was 
and  was  a classmate  of  his  younger  brother. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes;  I know  you  were. 

"General  Statement  of  the  Secretary 

Secretary  Folsom.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  I have  had  to  meet  with  this  committee 
since  the  Congress  considered  and  acted  upon  last  year’s  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  committee  for  its  thorough  and  thought- 
ful consideration  and  support  of  the  Department’s  1958  budget. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year — changes 
which  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  increased  emphasis  upon  pro- 
grams affecting  our  national  security.  It  is  obvious  that  first  priority 
must  be  given  to  our  defense  effort,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  tech- 
nology and  science.  We  must  do  this  without  impairing  our  economy 
and  without  sacrificing  our  gains  in  other  areas  which  are  also  vital 
to  our  security — many  of  which  are  of  direct  concern  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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In  order  to  reflect  this  change  in  emphasis,  a thorough  reexamina- 
tion of  all  Federal  programs  and  activities  was  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  1959  budget.  The  basic  merit  and  need  for  the  programs 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare  were  recognized  in  this  review,  and 
despite  the  need  for  unusual  economy,  the  President’s  1959  budget 
recommends  support  for  these  programs  which,  in  the  aggregate,  con- 
tinues the  approximate  level  of  appropriations  in  1958.  In  terms  of 
expenditure,  the  1959  level  will  be  higher  because  of  the  lag  in  con- 
struction expenditures. 

SUMMARY  OF  1959  BUDGET 

The  President’s  budget  for  1959  recommends  appropriations  totaling 
$2.79  billion  for  the  programs  administered  by  the  Department,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  new  legislative  proposals.  This  compares  with  $2.74 
billion  in  funds  actually  appropriated  or  requested  as  supplemental 
appropriations  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  budget  estimates  expenditures  to  be  $2.85  billion  in  1959  com- 
pared with  $2.75  billion  in  1958  and  $2.3  billion  in  1957. 

In  presenting  the  highlights  of  the  1959  budget  and  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  Department,  I will  first  address  myself  to  the  budget 
requests  before  you  to  carry  out  our  existing  legislative  responsibilities. 
I will  then  briefly  summarize  the  legislative  proposals  in  the  field  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  which  are  being  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress this  session  for  its  consideration. 

EXISTING  LEGISLATION 

The  1959  appropriation  request  for  existing  legislation  is  $3.6  million 
less  than  the  1958  comparable  amounts  for  these  programs.  This  com- 
parison excludes  the  expiring  Federal-impact  school-assistance  pro- 
grams in  both  years  since  they  are  treated  as  new  legislation  in  1959. 

NET  BUDGET  CHANGE 

The  principal  elements  occasioning  the  budget  changes,  both  in- 
creases and  decreases,  are: 


Strengthening  of  educational  research  and  services + $950,  000 

Decrease  in  grants  for  library  services — 2,  000,  000 

Expansion  of  the  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation +4,  570,  000 

Lowered  Federal  financial  participation  in  tuberculosis  control — 1,  500,  000 

Provision  of  mental  health  facilities  in  Alaska +6,  500,  000 

Reduced  level  of  grants  for  hospital  construction —46,  200,  000 

Increased  requirements  for  public  assistance  grants +55,  800,  000 

Funds  to  carry  out  our  civil  defense  responsibilities +820,  000 

All  other  budget  changes,  net —2,  520,  800 


-3,  580,  800 

ANALYSIS  OF  BUDGET  PROGRAM  BY  OPERATING  AGENCY 

There  follows  a brief  description  in  the  1959  budget  program  and 
significant  changes  by  operating  agency  as  it  relates  to  existing  legisla- 
tion: Civil  defense  and  direct  Federal  construction  activities  which 

affect  more  than  one  operating  agency  are  discussed  separately  on  a 
departmentwide  basis. 
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OPERATION  OF  AFFILIATED  INSTITUTIONS 

The  1959  budget  continues  support  for  affiliated  institutions; 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University,  in  accordance  with  policies  pursued  jointly  by 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  for  the  past  several  years. 
Increases  for  all  three  are  requested  in  1959  to  enable  them  to  meet 
their  growing  responsibilities  and  to  fulfill  commitments  made  in 
previous  years. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  budgeted  at  the 
maximum  authorization  to  accommodate  increased  enrollments  of 
blind  students. 

In  recent  years  Federal  support  of  Gallaudet  College  and  Howard 
University  has  been  increased.  As  a result  of  this  strengthening, 
Gallaudet  College  has  now  attained  accredited  status  and  Howard 
University  has  recently  had  its  accreditation  reaffirmed.  The  budget 
requests  a small  increase  for  Gallaudet  College  to  continue  strengthen- 
ing of  its  curriculum  and  to  provide  additional  services  for  its  en- 
larged physical  plant.  Howard  University  is  budgeted  for  additional 
funds  primarily  to  support  an  enlarged  medical  and  dental  training 
program  and  to  provide  merit  salary  increases  for  particularly  quali- 
fied members  of  the  faculty. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

To  enable  it  to  discharge  its  important  responsibilities,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  received  increases  in  both  personnel  and 
funds  in  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958.  These  increases  were  based  on 
the  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee  report  which  recommended  sub- 
stantial additional  support  for  consumer  protection  against  harmful, 
insanitary,  and  falsely  labeled  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

The  expansion  of  the  inspectional  and  enforcement  programs  that 
was  attained  under  these  increases  is  continued  under  the  1959  budget 
request  together  with  initial  staffing  of  the  new  Detroit  district  office 
for  which  preparatory  work  was  authorized  in  1958.  In  addition,  the 
budget  provides  for  continuing  the  program  of  replacement  and 
modernization  of  obsolete  equipment. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  budget  for  funds  to  carry  out  related 
civil-defense  activities  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

In  recent  years,  the  Office  of  Education  has  expanded  its  program 
of  advisory  and  consultative  services,  initiated  a program  of  coopera- 
tive research,  and  has  been  able  to  improve  its  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  timely  statistics  and  information  concerning  the  status  of 
educational  activities.  The  1959  budget  requests  increased  research 
and  operating  funds  of  $950,000  so  that  additional  resources  can  be 
devoted  to  broaden  and  accelerate  these  activities  as  they  relate  to 
State  and  local  school  systems,  higher  education,  and  international 
education.  For  example,  the  budget  requests  an  increase  of  $333,000 
to  double  the  Office’s  professional  staff  available  to  aid  States  and 
institutions  to  cope  with  current  and  impending  problems  in  higher 
education.  These  problems  will  be  severely  aggravated  by  future 
large  increases  in  enrollments. 
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The  cooperative  research  program  which  supplements  the  Office’s 
staff  activities  has  begun  to  produce  results  from  the  studies  initiated 
in  fiscal  year  1957.  During  1957  and  1958,  the  Office  has  worked 
with  research  investigators  throughout  the  country  to  identify  and 
plan  studies  having  national  significance.  Underway  at  the  present 
time  are  projects  which  will  attempt  to  answer  such  questions  as  why 
students  drop  out  of  high  schools  and  why  secondary- school  graduates 
with  high  abilities  do  not  continue  their  education ; already  completed 
are  projects  which  increase  or  knowledge  of  the  learning  process  and 
suggest  better  methods  of  training  and  teaching  mentally  retarded 
children.  The  budget  request  provides  for  continuation  of  project 
already  under  contract  and  includes  additional  funds  for  the  initiation 
of  a substantial  number  of  new  projects. 

The  increases  outlined  above  are  offset  in  part  by  a reduction  in  this 
current  budget  request  of  administrative  expenses  related  to  the 
program  of  assistance  for  operation  of  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  which  is  scheduled  to  expire  June  30,  1958.  Legislation  extend- 
ing this  program  will  require  submission  of  a supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  for  these  administrative  expenses  together  with  the 
necessary  grant  funds. 

The  1959  budget  continues  at  the  same  level  as  in  1958  the  educa- 
tional grant  programs  for  vocational  education  and  for  land-grant 
colleges.  A $2  million  reduction  is  proposed  in  the  Grants  for  Library 
Services,  bringing  the  Federal  support  for  this  activity  to  the  same 
level  as  was  requested  last  year. 

OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

The  expanded  Federal-State  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is 
making  substantial  progress  in  providing  improved  and  increased 
services  to  the  handicapped.  In  1957,  a record  number  of  disabled 
persons,  approximately  71,000  were  rehabilitated  through  the  public 
program  and  an  additional  80,000  rehabilitations  are  forecast  in  1958. 
In  addition  to  the  provision  of  proven  and  generally  accepted  services, 
a program  of  research  is  conducted  through  grants  directed  toward 
new  rehabilitation  techniques.  Through  a selected  series  of  projects 
launched  in  1957  and  continued  in  1958  research  findings  and  promising 
rehabilitation  techniques  are  demonstrated  in  actual  practice,  selected 
groups  of  severely  disabled  persons  are  rehabilitated,  and  the  way  is 
opened  for  the  widespread  application  of  the  findings. 

An  increased  and  improved  supply  of  competent  personnel  in  all 
related  disciplines  is  required  to  further  expansion  of  rehabilitation 
services.  In  furtherance  of  this  objective,  the  1958  appropriation 
provides  funds  for  almost  200  teaching  grants  to  institutions  and 
approximately  2,300  grants  for  training  individuals  including  about 
1,400  short-term  traineeships. 

The  1959  budget  continues  the  policy  of  program  expansion  in 
order  that  an  increased  number  of  disabled  persons  may  be  assisted 
in  their  attempt  to  become  productive  and  self-reliant  members  of 
society.  The  appropriation  request  which  is  an  increase  of  $4.0 
million  above  1958  is  expected  to  result  in  85,000  completed  rehabili- 
tations, and  to  continue  the  research  and  training  programs  at  Inc 
levels  which  will  be  attained  this  year. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  programs  of  the  Public  Health  Service  have  undergone  sub- 
stantial changes  during  the  past  few  j^ears.  Important  new  programs 
have  been  added  to  the  Service’s  responsibilities  and  substantial 
expansions  have  occurred.  During  the  past  year  and  a half,  to  cite 
a few  examples,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  acquired  responsibility 
for  the  programs  of  training  public  health  personnel  and  nurses, 
administering  grants  for  construction  of  waste-treatment  works,  and 
grants  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities:  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  was  placed  under  its  supervision;  and  major 
program  expansions  have  occurred  in  such  areas  as  medical  research, 
health  of  the  aged  and  chronic  diseases,  and  ah*  and  water  pollution 
research  and  control.  Further,  the  Service  has  been  extensively 
engaged  in  polio  prevention  and  control  of  widespread  influenza 
epidemics. 

The  1959  budget  proposes  with  certain  exceptions  that  operations 
be  continued  at  the  same  levels  as  those  achieved  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  budget  recommends  continuation  of  the  expanded  general 
health  grants,  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  funds  for  chronic  diseases 
and  aging.  Provision  is  made  for  $6.5  million  for  construction  of 
mental-health  facilities  in  Alaska. 

Communicable  disease  research  and  control  activities  are  budgeted 
at  1958  levels,  except  for  nom*ecurring  costs  related  to  the  influenza 
epidemics.  A reduction  of  $1.5  million  is  proposed  for  tuberculosis 
control  grants  in  recognition  of  the  progress  made  in  recent  years  in 
the  treatment  and  control  of  this  disease.  Air  and  water  pollution 
research  and  control  programs  are  recommended  at  the  expanded 
level  authorized  in  the  current  year. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  as  well  as  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments, must  better  prepare  themselves  to  deal  with  the  public  health 
hazard  of  radiation  exposure.  There  is  general  concurrence  by  public 
health  authorities  that  this  is  in  the  forefront  of  emerging  public  health 
problems.  To  deal  with  this  important  subject,  an  increase  is  re- 
quested for  radiological  health  activities  from  $393,000  in  1958  to 
$608,000  in  1959.  This  increase  will  permit  extension  of  research, 
technical  assistance,  and  training  efforts  in  this  field. 

Grants  for  construction  of  waste-treatment  works  are  rcommended 
for  an  additional  year  at  the  1958  level  of  $45  million. 

The  budget  requests  grants  for  hospital  construction  in  the  amount 
of  $75  million.  This  compares  with  $121.2  million  in  1958.  The 
decrease  is  related  to  need  for  extreme  economy  at  this  time  and 
reflects  the  governmentwide  policy  of  restricting  construction  starts 
in  the  1959  budget.  Initiation  of  new  projects  will  be  restricted  to 
projects  of  highest  priority  and  most  urgent  need;  however,  Federal 
expenditures  for  hospital  construction  will  increase  somewhat  over 
previous  years,  as  a result  of  increased  appropriations  in  1957  and  1958. 

The  medical  research  program  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
is  budgeted  at  a level  which  continues  the  same  total  appropriations 
as  were  provided  in  the  current  year.  This  appropriation  request  of 
$211.2  million  is  $28.2  million  above  1957  and  $112.7  million  greater 
than  the  1956  appropriations.  Although  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
total  current  levels  for  medical  research  activities,  the  1959  budget 
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proposes  several  changes  in  the  distribution  and  application  of  these 
funds. 

The  third  in  the  series  of  planned  increases  of  $500,000  is  provided 
for  the  senior  research  fellowship  program.  Several  adjustments  are 
made  among  the  programs  to  achieve  better  balance,  including  a 
$500,000  reduction  for  the  national  mental  health  survey  which  is 
being  completed  this  year. 

The  most  significant  change  proposed  in  the  medical  research  pro- 
gram is  the  deletion  of  the  15-percent  limitation  on  the  payment  of 
indirect  costs  associated  with  research  grants  and  the  recommendation 
that  full  indirect  costs  be  paid,  estimated  to  average  25  percent  of  direct 
costs.  This  policy  will  increase  the  payments  for  indirect  costs  by 
$6.8  million  in  1959.  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  adoption  of 
this  recommendation  by  the  Congress  will,  in  the  long  run,  further  the 
medical  research  effort  of  the  Nation  and  will  increase  the  potential 
for  greater  research  accomplishments.  The  backbone  of  our  research 
program  is  found  in  the  Nation’s  educational  institutions.  The  great 
increase  in  sponsored  research  has  had  a profound  effect  on  these  insti- 
tutions, and  in  many  instances  has  materially  affected  their  budgets 
and  programs.  Continued  development  of  a strong  and  healthy  re- 
search effort  is  dependent  upon  equally  strong  and  healthy  educational 
institutions,  both  as  to  program  and  finances.  Failure  to  pa}"  for  the 
full  cost  of  sponsored  research  is  having  an  adverse  effect  on  these  in- 
stitutions and  is  diverting  their  limited  resources  to  support  these 
research  efforts  of  national  significance  at  the  expense  of  their  basic 
educational  responsibilities. 

They  have  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  in  expanding  their  re- 
search activities  at  the  Government  behest  and  in  their  own  desire  to 
find  the  causes,  cures,  and  preventions  of  the  ills  which  beset  man. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  pursue  a policy  which  may 
jeopardize  the  quality  and  quantity  of  scientific  education. 

In  this  connection,  I should  like  to  mention  the  work  of  a group  of 
distinguished  consultants  who  are  currently  reviewing  the  medical 
research  and  related  programs  of  the  Department.  As  you  were 
advised  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  last  August,  we  asked  these 
consultants  to  look  into  such  matters  as  the  impact  of  the  expanding 
research  program  on  medical  education,  the  availability  of  scientists, 
technicians  and  facilities,  the  relationship  between  Federal  and  private' 
research  programs,  and  other  appropriate  questions  of  policy  or 
administration. 

The  group  has  been  hard  at  work  since  early  last  fall  and  it  appears 
that  they  will  need  to  continue  their  studies  for  some  months  before 
they  complete  their  work.  So  far,  they  have  made  only  one  recom- 
mendation to  me,  transmitted  in  November  in  the  form  of  a unani- 
mous resolution.  The  resolution  advocated  the  payment  of  full  costs 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  connection  with  health  and  medical 
research  work.  I was  glad  to  have  this  clear  and  strong  corrobora- 
tion, from  such  a group  of  outstanding  men,  of  the  policy  of  paying 
for  the  full  costs  of  research  done  by  the  numerous  educational  and 
other  private  nonprofit  institutions  which  perform  such  a large  part 
of  the  medical  research  done  in  this  country. 

I strongly  urge  the  removal  of  the  limitation  on  payment  of  indirect 
costs. 
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In  the  provision  of  medical  services  and  operational  responsibilities 
of  the  Service  including  the  operation  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals,  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  health  program,  operation  of 
Freedm en’s  Hospital,  and  in  carrying  out  the  foreign  quarantine 
responsibilities,  the  1959  budget  provides  for  approximately  the  same 
level  as  authorized  in  1958.  Minor  increases  occur  in  several  pro- 
grams to  provide  for  full-year  cost  of  1958  program  expansions. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

In  formulating  the  budget  for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  staff  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  Department  met  with  representatives  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  suggested  by  this  committee.  The  1959  budget 
reflects  the  results  of  these  consultations  and  is  fully  supported  by 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Modest  increases  to  provide  for  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  hospital  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  its  7,000 
patients  are  requested.  In  order  to  obtain  an  objective  evaluation 
of  the  long-range  needs  of  the  hospital,  an  appraisal  of  staffing  and 
patient  care  requirements  is  now  being  conducted  by  a group  of 
distinguished  consultants.  The  results  of  this  review  will  be  analyzed 
by  the  hospital,  the  Department,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
will  materially  assist  us  in  our  future  budget  planning. 

Social  Security  Administration  Activities 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  ACTIVITIES 

The  largest  single  request  for  funds  for  this  Department  will  provide 
the  Federal  share  of  financing  the  joint  Federal-State  programs  of 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  Extensive  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1956  and  1957  increased  the  Federal 
share  of  payments  to  recipients  under  all  programs  and  established 
alternative  methods  of  financing  medical-care  costs.  These  amend- 
ments, together  with  rising  caseloads  in  all  but  the  old-age  assistance 
program,  and  increased  average  payments  to  recipients,  have  resulted 
in  the  need  for  a supplemental  appropriation  of  $170,600,000  in  1958 
and  an  appropriation  in  1959  $35,800,000  above  the  1958  level  for 
public-assistance  grants. 

In  connection  with  the  request  of  this  committee,  the  Department 
had  undertaken  a comprehensive  study  of  State  and  local  adminis- 
trative costs.  A report  of  this  study  and  its  relationship  to  the 
administration’s  legislative  proposal  for  Federal-State  financial  par- 
ticipation in  public  assistance  is  being  submitted  to  the  committee. 

A small  increase  is  requested  for  the  Federal  administration  of 
public-assistance  grants  so  that  our  responsibilities  for  insuring  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  use  of  these  funds  can  be  better  fulfilled  and  so 
that  the  Department  can  work  with  State  agencies  to  attain  more 
fully  the  goals  of  self-help  and  self-care  established  by  the  1956 
amendments. 

children’s  bureau  activities 

The  bulk  of  the  increased  appropriations  requested  for  the  Children’s 
Bureau  will  provide  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a staff  to  organize 
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and  service  a White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  sched- 
uled to  meet  in  March  1960.  This  Conference,  which  has  been  held 
once  a decade  since  1909,  will  provide  a renewed  focus  of  attention 
and  effort  for  over  500  national  voluntary  agencies  and  the  Federal 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  in  their 
attempts  to  gather  information  and  recommend  action  in  matters 
concerning  children  and  youth. 

In  1956,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  data  are  available,  several 
million  children  were  provided  services  under  the  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare  services. 
In  addition,  in  1958  the  Children’s  Bureau,  through  its  grant  program, 
services  and  consultation  with  States,  localities,  and  interested  volun- 
tary agencies,  will  give  special  emphasis  to  the  care  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
social  services  for  children. 

These  activities  and  services  will  be  continued  at  substantially 
the  same  level  under  the  funds  requested  in  the  1959  budget. 

OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

The  funds  requested  in  1959  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  programs  are  derived 
from  trust  funds  which  are  excluded  from  the  regular  budget.  As 
coverage  of  individuals  under  these  systems  expands  and  benefit 
requirements  are  liberalized,  total  expenditures  for  benefit  payments 
increase.  In  fiscal  year  1957,  $6.5  billion  in  benefit  payments  wore 
made  to  10.7  million  individuals.  During  1959,  it  is  anticipated  that 
$8.7  billion  will  be  paid  to  12.9  million  beneficiaries. 

$133.3  million  is  requested  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  in  1959,  i net  decrease 
of  $5.4  million  from  the  1958  level  including  the  supplemental  request . 
The  net  decrease  is  due  primarily  to  lowered  workloads,  nonrecurring 
1958  items,  and  procedural  and  productivity  improvements. 

The  total  estimated  administrative  cost  of  the  Bureau  in  1959 
is  approximately  1%  percent  of  the  total  benefit  payments.  This 
indicates,  I believe,  our  continuing  concern  for  the  careful  manage- 
ment of  these  trust  funds. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  budgeted  activities  are  project ed  at 
approximately  the  same  level  in  1959  as  in  1958.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary and  other  officials  having  direct  responsibility  for  these  programs 
will  discuss  the  details  of  these  requests  later  with  the  commit t ee. 

As  I indicated  earlier,  there  are  two  aspects  of  the  budget  which 
I would  like  to  treat  on  a departmentwide  basis;  namely,  civil  defense 
activities  and  direct  Federal  construction. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 

From  fiscal  year  1955  through  fiscal  year  1957,  the  Department 
conducted  extensive  activities  related  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Nation’s  capacity  for  civil  defense.  These  activities,  with  one 
exception,  were  suspended  when  Congress  deleted  funds  for  delegate 
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agencies  in  the  1958  Federal  Civil  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  In 
accordance  with  a govemmentwide  policy  the  1959  budget  for  each 
operating  agency  having  substantial  civil  defense  responsibilities 
includes  funds  to  perform  civil  defense  functions.  As  you  are  un- 
doubtedly aware,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  written 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  explaining  this 
governmentwide  policy. 

Your  committee  may  wish  to  consider  the  civil  defense  require- 
ments of  the  Department  as  a single  integrated  program.  To  assist 
in  your  review  of  this  portion  of  the  budget,  we  have  developed,  in 
addition  to  the  justification  material  included  for  the  related  pro- 
grams, a consolidated  justification  for  these  activities.  The  Depart- 
ment’s civil  defense  responsibilities  are  an  important  and  integral  part 
of  the  overall  Government  program  of  civil  defense.  If  it  would  prove 
helpful  to  t lie  committee  in  its  review  of  this  program,  Governor 
Hoegh,  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator,  would  be  glad  to 
present  the  relationship  of  our  activities  to  the  total  program  and  to 
explain  the  importance  which  he,  as  well  as  we,  attaches  to  prepared- 
ness planning  for  a civil  defense  emergency. 

DIRECT  FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION 

At  the  time  of  our  appearance  before  this  committee  last  year  we 
indicated  that  all  but  the  most  urgently  needed  construction  projects 
were  being  deferred.  A number  of  projects  for  which  appropriations 
had  heretofore  been  made  were  included  in  this  category.  Since  that 
time  those  projects  on  which  planning  was  completed  have  been 
individually  reviewed.  We  have  been  authorized  to  proceed  with  the 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Building  in  Baltimore,  the  Biologies 
Standards  Building  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the 
Auditorium-Fine  Arts  Building  at  Howard  University.  Planning  is 
nearing  completion  for  the  Indian  health  hospital  located  at  Shiprock, 
N.  Mex.,  and  I believe  that  construction  will  be  authorized  in  the 
near  future. 

The  only  other  projects  for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  are 
three  Indian  health  hospitals  and  funds  for  the  construction  of  clinics, 
health  centers,  quarters,  and  alterations  of  facilities  in  the  Indian 
health  program.  These  will  be  individually  reviewed  as  plans  and 
specifications  are  completed. 

The  priority  of  defense  requirements  occasioned  a general  govern- 
mentwide policy  of  restricting  new  construction  starts  in  1959.  How- 
ever, the  budget  does  request  funds  for  planning  replacement  of  in- 
adequate and  outmoded  facilities.  Planning  funds  are  requested  for 
completion  of  plans  for  a physical  education  building  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, for  planning  the  fourth  and  final  stage  of  the  Gallaudet  College 
building  program,  and  for  preliminary  plans  for  a 450-bed  treatment 
building  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  Construction  funds  are  also 
requested  for  the  Indian  health  program  in  order  to  complete  presently 
authorized  construction  of  clinics,  health  centers,  personnel  quarters, 
and  alteration  of  facilities.  Experience  to  date  has  shown  that  our 
earlier  estimates  of  cost  were  inadequate. 
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LEASE-PURCHASE  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

The  lease-purchase  program  administered  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  includes  authorization  for  two  much  needed  buildings 
for  this  Department.  The  buildings  in  this  category  are  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  headquarters 
office-laboratory  building  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

At  the  time  we  appeared  before  the  committee  last  year,  the  lease- 
purchase  program  was  at  a temporary  standstill  because  of  inability 
to  obtain  private  financing  at  suitable  rates  of  interest.  The  com- 
mittee, after  reviewing  this  situation,  included  language  restricting 
the  Department  from  engaging  in  planning  and  consultation  with 
respect  to  lease-purchase  facilities  and  urged  that  these  projects  be 
shifted  from  the  lease-purchase  program  to  direct  appropriations. 
Since  the  consideration  of  this  problem  last  year,  successful  financing 
has  been  secured  by  the  General  Services  Administration  for  lease- 
purchase  projects  including  the  communicalble-disease  center  and 
construction  bids  have  now  been  invited.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
construction  can  proceed  under  the  lease-purchase  program.  Since 
we  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  these  urgently  needed  facilities  and 
it  is  important  that  we  participate  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
the  facilities,  it  is  requested  that  the  restrictive  provision  be  deleted. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

The  President  has  recommended  a number  of  legislative  proposals 
concerning  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Department.  Some  of 
these  proposals  have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  are  under 
active  consideration;  others  are  being  put  in  final  form  for  submission 
and  specific  provisions  of  two  of  the  proposals  are  still  being  developed. 
The  major  legislative  proposals  are  a program  for  promotion  of  science 
and  general  education,  extension  in  modified  form  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  schools  in  Federal  impact  areas,  a proposal  to  extend 
and  modify  Federal-State  financial  participation  in  public  assistance, 
extension  and  revision  of  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act, 
a proposal  for  providing  grants  to  aid  the  construction  of  medical 
and  dental  teaching  facilities  and  extending  the  existing  grant  program 
for  the  construction  of  medical  research  facilities,  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendation  of  the  Federal-State  action  committee,  and 
legislation  to  transfer  Freedmen’s  Hospital  to  Howard  University. 
Since  these  legislative  proposals  will,  if  enacted,  be  reflected  in  future 
budgets  of  the  Department,  I shall  highlight  the  recommendations 
briefly. 

PROMOTION  OF  SCIENCE  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  facing  the  Nation  today  is  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  educational  system.  It  is  of  prime 
national  concern  that  provision  of  opportunities  be  given  to  larger 
numbers  of  talented  students  to  take  advanced  education.  The 
development  of  more  persons,  liberally  educated  and  well  grounded  in 
the  scientific  and  mathematical  fields,  is  essential  as  this  forms  the 
basis  for  so  much  of  our  modern  scientific  and  technological  advance. 
The  identification  and  intensive  education  of  more  of  our  talented 
young  people,  and  the  basic  strengthening  of  our  educational  system, 
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will  yield  future  returns  in  the  maintenance  of  our  national  security, 
and  will  also  provide  the  basis  for  capable  and  flexible  leadership  of 
our  social,  political,  and  business  institutions. 

In  order  to  provide  Federal  stimulus  for  meeting  these  needs,  the 
President  has  recommended  a 4-year  program  of  grants  to  States, 
higher  educational  institutions,  and  individuals. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  program  recommended  by  the  President  would 
include  (1)  matching  grants  to  States  to  encourage  early  testing  and 
identification  of  able  students;  (2)  matching  grants  to  States  to 
improve  local  counseling  and  guidance  services  to  encourage  talented 
students  to  develop  their  native  abilities  more  fully;  (3)  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  establishing  training  institutes  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling  personnel;  (4)  funds  to  provide  approximately 
10,000  federally  financed  college  scholarships  annually,  eventually 
totaling  40,000,  to  be  allotted  among  the  States  and  awarded  by 
State  agencies  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  financial  need  with  prefer- 
ence given  those  with  good  preparation  or  high  aptitude  in  science 
or  mathematics;  (5)  matching  grants  to  States  for  improvement  and 
expansion  of  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathematics;  (6)  provision 
of  approximately  1,500  Federal  graduate  fellowships  annually  with 
preference  to  students  preparing  for  college  teaching  careers;  (7) 
matching  grants  to  institutions  for  new  or  expanded  graduate  pro- 
grams; (8)  support  for  foreign  language  centers  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  for  institutes  to  train  teachers  of  foreign  languages;  and 
(9)  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for  improving  the  collection 
of  educational  statistics.  This  comprehensive  program  is  estimated 
to  require  approximately  $145.5  million  in  appropriations  in  fiscal 
year  1959. 

FEDERAL  IMPACT  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  two  programs  of  assistance  for 
construction  and  operation  of  schools  in  federally-impacted  areas  will 
soon  expire;  Public  Law  874  on  June  30,  1958,  and  Public  Law  815 
on  June  30,  1959.  Recommendations  for  extension  to  June  30,  1963, 
of  both  these  programs  in  a revised  and  modified  form  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and,  as  you  are  aware,  are  already  being 
considered  b}^  a subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  recommended  legislation  is  designed  to  limit  Federal  assistance 
to  situations  where  there  is  a clear  and  direct  Federal  responsibility. 
The  Federal  Government  has  such  a responsibility  in  the  case  of  com- 
munities which  provide  education  to  substantial  numbers  of  children 
who  live  on  tax-exempt  Federal  property  with  parents  employed  on 
such  property.  Our  proposed  amendments  would  thus  continue 
Federal  payments  in  these  situations  and  discontinue  payments  in 
practically  all  other  situations.  However,  in  order  to  give  the  affected 
school  districts  time  to  adjust  their  school  finances  to  the  proposed 
discontinuance  of  Federal  assistance,  provision  would  be  made  for  a 
gradual  reduction  in  the  substantial  Public  Law  874  payments  now 
being  made  to  many  communities  on  account  of  children  whose 
parents  either  live  or  work  on  taxable  property.  Funds  for  operation 
of  these  programs  under  the  administration’s  proposals  are  budgeted 
in  1959  at  $20.5  million  for  school  construction  and  $110  million  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools. 
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PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Current  matching  formulas  for  Federal  participation  in  public 
assistance  payments  expire  on  June  30,  1959.  Draft  legislation  is 
being  developed  to  extend  and  revise  Federal  participation  in  the 
four  public  assistance  programs  which  are  financed  jointly  by  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  The  recommended  proposals 
are  designed  to  correct  gradually  over  a period  of  years,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1960,  the  imbalance  of  Federal-State-local  participation  in 
this  financing  and  to  recognize  the  need  to  establish  a more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  financial  burden  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
relative  fiscal  capacity.  In  addition,  the  proposals  reflect  the  desir- 
ability of  the  principle  of  averaging  all  aspects  of  public  assistance 
costs,  including  benefit  payments,  vendor  medical  care  payments,  and 
State  and  local  administrative  costs. 

HOSPITAL  SURVEY  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

As  the  President  has  indicated,  legislation  will  be  proposed  to 
extend  in  modified  form  the  authorization  for  hospital  construction 
which  otherwise  will  expire  on  June  30,  1959.  These  proposals  to 
revise  the  program  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  so  that  careful 
consideration  can  be  given  to  this  program  before  its  date  of  expiration. 
At  present,  the  details  of  the  revisions  are  in  the  process  of  being 
formulated;  and,  for  this  reason,  I am  not  able  to  comment  on  them 
more  fully  at  this  time. 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MEDICAL  RESEARCH  AND  TEACHING  FACILITIES 

The  medical  schools  of  the  country,  the  schools  which  are  the  kev 
to  progress  in  the  field  of  health,  are  faced  with  serious  problems 
including  inadequate  and  outmoded  research  and  teaching  facilities. 
In  the  past  10  years,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  supported  large 
programs  both  to  aid  research  efforts  and  to  train  research  personnel. 
In  addition,  in  1956  the  President  recommended  a jjrogram  to  provide 
grants  to  institutions  for  medical  and  dental  research  and  teaching 
facilities.  Congress  enacted  a 3-year  program  covering  the  construc- 
tion of  research  facilities.  This  program  has  already  shown  itse.f  to 
be  extremely  valuable.  It  needs  to  be  expanded  to  cover  medical  and 
dental  teaching  facilities,  and  extended  in  time  and  maximum  author- 
ization. The  President  has  so  recommended  in  his  budget  message. 

TRANSFER  OF  FREEDMEn’s  HOSPITAL 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  transfer  Freedmen’s  Hospital  to 
Howard  University.  This  proposal  will  authorize  a new  hospital  in 
place  of  the  present  Freedmen’s  Hospital,  to  serve  as  a new  and  more 
adequate  teaching  hospital  for  the  unversity. 

FEDERAL-STATE  ACTION  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION 

The  Federal-State  Action  Committee  was  established  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President  at  the  1957  governors’  conference  at  Williams- 
burg. This  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  governors’  conference,  reviewed  a number  of 
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Federal  programs  to  determine  if  it  would  be  appropriate  to  transfer 
any  activities  now  supported  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States 
and  recommended  transfer  with  accompanying  appropriate  revenue 
adjustments  of  certain  of  these  programs.  The  two  programs  of  this 
Department  which  are  affected  are  grants  for  vocational  education 
and  grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction.  While  the  budget 
recommends  continuation  of  these  programs  at  the  1958  fund  level, 
it  is  expected  that  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  will 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee  by  the  end  of  1959.  Therefore, 
it  is  anticipated  that  no  funds  will  be  requested  in  the  1960  budget  for 
this  purpose,  should  these  recommendations  be  accepted  as  practicable 
by  the  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  may  I note  that  the  Department  has  prepared  reports 
of  our  progress  and  plans  in  three  areas  of  special  interest  to  this 
committee  which  relate  to  activities  carried  on  in  several  of  the  oper- 
ating agencies  of  the  Department.  Copies  of  reports  on  mental 
retardation,  migratory  labor,  and  aging  have  been  made  available  to 
the  committee  for  its  information. 

I thank  the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  programs 
of  the  Department  and  our  proposals  for  1959,  and  I shall  be  happy 
to  try  to  answer  ail}’  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

RECONCILIATION  OF  1959  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

In  your  statement  you  say  that  the  1959  budget  is  for  $2.79  billion, 
which  agrees  with  the  figure  in  the  President’s  budget,  but  you  say 
this  is  an  increase  of  about  $50  million,  and  the  President  says  it  is 
a decrease  of  $76  million.  How  does  that  come  about? 

Secretary  Folsom.  I will  ask  Mr.  Kelly  to  answer  that  because 
it  is  a bookkeeping  matter  primarily. 

Mr.  Kelly.  These  figures  relate  to  requested  appropriations.  The 
figures  in  the  President’s  chapter  summary  refer  to  new  obligational 
authority,  which  is  the  power  to  obligate  funds,  and  included  is  an 
adjustment  for  public  assistance  grants.  This  relates  to  the  power 
to  advance  money  to  States  in  advance  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
appropriation.  The  amount  advanced  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1958  is  $121  million  less  than  the  amount  advanced  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  you  make  that  recommendation  or  did  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  make  that  recommendation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  we  had  asked  that  the  chapter  summary  be 
prepared  in  terms  of  appropriations  rather  than  obligational  authority, 
but  the  format  adopted  for  the  entire  Federal  Government  was  in 
terms  of  obligational  authority,  so  there  was  no  option  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  happened. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  I recall,  the  last  time  it  happened  on  this  large  a 
scale  was  in  1954. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1954,  it  made  the  overall  budget  for  1955  look 
$100  million-some  lower  than  it  really  was;  is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  is  that  the  primary  reason  for  this,  to  make 
next  year’s  budget  look  a little  bit  lower? 

^ I r.  Kelly.  No ; I do  not  think  there  was  any  intent  but  to  make  the 
figures  technically  accurate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  may  be  correct  from  a very  technical  point  of 
view,  but  from  a practical  point  of  view  it  is  most  misleading.  I was 
wondering  whether  you  were  a party  to  it  or  whether  it  was  the  brain- 
child of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  comes  about  every  time  there  is  a major  change 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  benefits,  because  you  will  have  the  increase 
not  reflected  in  the  advance  in  the  period  preceding  the  change  and 
the  next  year  the  increase  will  be  reflected. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  major  changes  in  the  act  will  affect  next  year’s 
figures? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  major  change  was  by  reason  of  1956  and  1957 
amendments  which  increased  the  Federal  participation  in  the  match- 
ing of  State  expenditures  and  also  provided  for  optional  methods  of 
matching  medical  care  benefits  that  did  not  go  into  effect  until  July 
1,  1957,  and  the  advances  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1957 
did  not  reflect  those  increased  costs,  but  the  advances  made  in  the  last 
quarter  of  fiscal  1958  do  reflect  those  increased  costs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  the  figures  in  your  statement  or  in 
the  President’s  budget  more  accurately  reflect  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  appropriations  for  1958  and  the  request  for  fiscal  year  1959? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  the  Secretary’s  statement  reflects  the  requested 
appropriations  while  the  President’s  budget  is  in  terms  of  obligations 
the  way  the  Federal  books  are  maintained.  The  table  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s budget  is  technically  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  may  be  technically  correct  but  it  looks  like  a bit 
of  finagling  to  me. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  think  it  was  intended. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  ma}^  not  have  been  intended  by  you  but  I think 
it  was  intended  by  someone,  if  I may  disagree  with  you. 

I suppose  it  was  pure  happenstance  that  by  handling  the  book- 
keeping this  way  it  makes  it  look  like  the  Department’s  budget  for 
1959  is  smaller  than  1958  when  actually  the  reverse  is  true. 

In  the  last  4 or  5 years  have  the  adjustments  ever  been  on  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  believe  so,  sir,  because  the  costs  are  always 
going  up  in  public  assistance. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  the  budget  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $110,000  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  but  the 
budget  shows  there  is  $110,000  under  this  for  civil  defense  functions. 

Actually  you  are  not  going  to  have  any  increase  in  the  operations 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration;  are  you? 

Secretary  Folsom.  With  the  exception  of  the  new  Detroit  District 
Office,  I think  the  rest  of  the  budget  is  practically  the  same  as  the  level 
as  will  be  achieved  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  first  requested  $11,530,000  and  you  requested 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  $10,980,000  and  the  Bureau  ol  the 
Budget  cut  you  about  $1.5  million. 
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Secretary  Folsom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  go  into  details  later  but  in  general  do  you 
know  what  that  $1.5  million  was  for? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Our  request  was  made  for  a continuation  of  the 
expansion  that  was  gotten  under  way  after  the  Citizens  Committee 
recommendations . 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  was  to  continue  the  recommendations  of  that 
committee. 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  recommended  a continuation  at  about  the 
same  rate  at  which  we  had  been  increasing  in  the  last  2 years. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Has  anything  developed  in  the  past  year  that  would 
indicate  that  that  was  not  a good  recommendation? 

Secretary  Folsom.  The  overall  budget  situation  of  the  whole 
Government  made  it  necessary  to  make  reductions  in  many  items 
which  normally  we  would  have  increased.  The  overall  budget 
consideration  led  to  this  rather  than  any  situation  specifically  related 
to  food  and  drug  activities. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Howard  University  requested  for  salaries  and 
expenses  $5,455,000  and  you  cut  them  down  to  four  million  one, 
then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  them  another  hundred  thousand. 
Was  there  an  good  reason  for  that?  That  is  about  $1,455,000  cut. 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  had  a budget  committee  of  our  own  review 
very  carefully  all  the  requests  of  the  different  agencies.  We  knew  we 
were  going  to  face  a tight  budget  situation  this  year  and  wanted  to 
make  as  many  reductions  of  the  original  requests  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  take  out  the  fat  that  might  be  in  there? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Any  fat  we  could  find  or  any  items  which  we 
might  consider  not  fat  but  important  items  that  could  however,  be 
deferred.  I think  that  would  be  true  of  quite  a few  items  as  you  go 
down  the  list. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Office  of  Education  requested  $34,897,081  for 
vocational  education  and  you  cut  it  to  $33,522,000.  That  was  your 
first  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Then  you  raised  it  on  your 
second  visit  to  the  budget  to  $33,750,000.  That  is  what  you  got. 
What  happened  in  there? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Maybe  Mr.  Kelly  can  give  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  difference  between  the  first  request  and  the  second 
is  the  Office  of  Education’s  request  was  for  the  maximum  authoriza- 
tion under  the  law  and  the  Department’s  preliminary  request  was  for 
the  maximum  except  for  practical  nurse  training  and  for  teaching 
commercial  fishing.  Substantially  the  Department’s  estimate  was  re- 
vised to  include  commercial  fishing  at  the  same  level  as  authorized 
by  the  Congress  this  year. 

GRANTS  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  requested  $5  million  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  grants  to  library  services  but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
cut  it  back  to  $3  million. 

22120 — 58 2 
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Secretary  Folsom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Was  that  because  the  States  have  not  come  through 
with  their  matching  funds? 

Secretary  Folsom.  That  is  part  of  the  governmentwide  move  to 
try  to  reduce  the  amounts. 

OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  was  cut 
significantly  too,  $1,800,000.  Why  was  that? 

Secretary  Folsom.  There  was  quite  an  increase  involved  and  as 
approved  it  still  is  a substantial  increase  over  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  it  was  the  policy  of  the  administration  to 
build  up  this  program. 

Secretary  Folsom.  It  is,  but  we  felt  in  view  of  the  general  situation 
that  this  should  be  one  place  where  we  might  not  increase  at  quite 
the  same  rate  we  had  been  increasing  in  the  past  but  still  provide  a 
substantial  increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Can  the  States  match  more  than  this  amount? 

Secretary  F olsom.  As  you  know,  we  find  some  States  are  not  match- 
ing the  present  amount  and  other  States  could  probably  match  more. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  an  average,  would  they  be  in  a position  to  match 
more  than  this  amount? 

Secretary  Folsom.  I would  like  Miss  Switzer  to  answer  that.  I 
think  they  probably  could,  but  I would  have  to  ask  for  more  specific 
information  on  that. 

public  health  assistance  to  states,  general 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  public  health  “ Assistance  to  States,  general,” 
there  was  quite  a cut  from  what  they  requested,  about  $10  million. 

Secretary  Folsom.  I think  there  is  still  no  cut  in  the  present  level, 
though.  They  asked  to  go  into  quite  a few  new  and  expanded 
program  areas.  Our  own  budget  committee  felt  that  in  view  of  the 
general  budget  situation  they  might  be  deferred  until  later. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  was  on  your  own  budget  committee? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Mr.  Perkins  here  is  chairman  of  it.  There  are 
quite  a few  others.  We  realized  the  situation  we  were  going  to  be  up 
against  in  the  whole  Government  this  year.  We  wanted  to  present 
as  realistic  a budget  as  we  could. 

CONTROL  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  control  of  tuberculosis  you  requested  $7  million 
and  it  was  cut  back  about  $1.6  million.  Is  there  any  good  reason  for 
that? 

Secretary  Folsom.  There  has  been  a decline,  of  course,  in  the  rate 
of  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I assume  your  budget  committee  had  that  informa- 
tion when  they  approved  the  $7  million. 

Secretary  Folsom.  Yes,  but  that  is  another  case  where  the  Budget 
Bureau  cut  our  request. 
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GRANTS  FOR  WASTE  TREATMENT  WORKS  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  happened  in  the  “Grants  for  waste  treatment 
works  construction”?  The  preliminary  request  was  for  the  full 
authorization  of  $50  million  and  you  decided  to  cut  it  down  to  $35 
million  and  then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  raised  your  request  $10 
million.  That  is  a peculiar  sort  of  thing. 

Secretary  Folsom.  That  was  due  to  the  developments  of  the 
Federal-State  Action  Committee.  You  remember  we  discussed  that. 
It  was  a committee  set  up  with  9 governors  and  7 representatives  of 
the  executive  department  in  response  to  the  President’s  suggestion 
that  we  see  if  we  could  find  some  way  to  return  certain  activities  to 
the  local  and  State  governments. 

During  the  deliberation  and  after  we  had  started  on  our  budget  prep- 
aration, they  reached  agreement  with  regard  to  waste  treatment  and 
several  other  programs.  The  plan  they  developed  called  for  the  F ederal 
Government  to  return  certain  programs  to  the  States  and  at  the  same 
time  return  40  percent  of  the  telephone  tax  collected  so  that  the  States 
and  local  governments  would  have  the  revenue  with  which  to  finance 
these  programs. 

We  all  signed  an  agreement  to  this  effect.  So  it  was  felt  that  in 
fairness  to  the  States  that  we  not  recommend  any  reduction  in  these 
programs  in  1959.  We  all  felt  we  could  not  expect  these  changes  to 
take  effect  in  1959.  Action  had  to  be  taken  by  the  Congress  and  ac- 
tion in  the  several  States.  Many  of  the  States  would  have  no  legisla- 
ture in  session  this  year.  We  felt  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  States  to 
reduce  to  any  extent  these  programs  without  at  the  same  time  giving 
back  something  in  the  way  of  taxes  which  we  had  agreed  to.  That  is 
why  we  put  in  the  full  amount  for  waste  treatment  and  also  vocational 
educational  in  fairness  and  in  keeping  with  our  agreement. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  $5  million  less  than  authorized.  What  is  the 
difference  there? 

Secretary  Folsom.  $45  million  is  the  same  level  as  this  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  language  authorizing  the  distribution  of 
allotments  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  $50  million  but  appropriation 
of  $45  million  on  the  basis  that  there  are  certain  States  that  will  not 
apply  for  the  full  allotment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  I understand  there  was  a carryover  into  1958  but 
there  will  be  none  in  1959. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  but  a check  indicates  the  $45  million  is 
probably  accurate  to  carry  out  the  allotment  program. 

GRANTS  FOR  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Grants  for  “Hospital  construction”  shows  one  of  the 
big  decreases. 

Secretary  Folsom.  That  was  because  of  the  general  overall  policy 
of  no  new  starts  in  construction — a governmentwide  policy.  How- 
ever, expenditures  will  be  greater  than  this  year’s  level. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  1 remember  the  President’s  budget  message  on 
this  particular  item,  he  said  the  needs  were  lessened  since  his  program 
was  started,  and  indicated  that  was  the  reason  for  cutting  back. 
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Secretary  Folsom.  I have  some  figures  which  will  bear  that  out. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say,  in  your  statement,  it  is  because  of  the 
policy  of  no  new  construction  starts  and  the  “need  for  extreme 
economy.’ ’ 

Secretary  Folsom.  They  are  both  factors  that  enter  into  it.  As 
far  as  the  need  is  concerned  we  have  made  considerable  progress 
since  1948  when  this  program  was  started.  We  increased  the  number 
of  beds  considerably.  In  1948,  59  percent  of  general  hospital  beds 
estimated  necessary  to  provide  adequate  hospital  service  was  available 
and  now  it  is  up  to  75  percent.  The  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
has  gone  largely  into  nonmetropolitan  communities. 

In  1948,  10  million  people  living  in  600  hospital  service  areas  had 
no  easy  access  to  general  bed  care.  These  areas  have  been  reduced 
by  three-fourths. 

In  1948,  12  percent  of  the  population  or  16  million  people  lived  in 
areas  having  less  than  1 general  bed  for  1,000  of  population  compared 
with  the  standard  of  4.5.  Now  only  4 percent  or  approximately  6 
million  people  reside  in  such  areas. 

We  have  made  progress,  good  progress.  Limited  progress  has  also 
been  made  in  mental  beds  and  tuberculosis  beds  and  chronic  disease 
facilities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  disagree  with  that,  Mr.  Secretary.  I think 
you  have  made  progress  but  I do  not  think  you  have  made  enough 
progress. 

I think  the  establishing  of  these  general  facilities  in  rural  areas  has 
accomplished  a great  deal.  I think  that  is  a wonderful  thing.  1 im- 
agine that  is  where  you  have  made  most  of  your  gains.  It  has  given 
them  facilities  they  would  not  have  had  and  it  has  brought  doctors 
and  nurses  into  those  areas,  but  the  overall  picture  is  still  pretty  bleak 
as  far  as  I can  determine.  Our  population  is  increasing  3 or  4 million 
a year.  I think  the  figures  will  show  that  your  original  request  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the  right  one  and  the  President’s  budget  is 
wrong  as  far  as  actual  needs  are  concerned. 

Secretary  Folsom.  The  only  comment  I can  make  in  addition  to 
what  I have  said  is  this  is  an  overall  decision. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  looks  to  me  like  you  did  your  best  and  you 
thought  there  was  a real  need  for  $121  million,  or  you  would  not 
have  gone  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  it,  would  you‘.; 

Secretary  Folsom.  That  is  right. 

HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  hospitals  and  medical  care  they  cut  your 
request  $2,700,000.  I thought  they  were  in  bad  shape  from  the 
testimony  last  year;  that  is,  as  far  as  personnel  and  equipment  was 
concerned . 

Secretary  Folsom.  I do  not  have  it  compared  with  this  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  just  $90,000  below  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  was  appropriated  by  Congress? 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  held  back  some,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  What  they  held  back  were  increased  reimbursements 
over  what  the  Congress  had  anticipated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Four  hundred  thousand  and  some  dollars? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 
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Mr.  F ogarty.  Are  the  hospitals  in  better  shape  than  they  were  a 
year  ago,  regarding  equipment  and  personnel? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  increased  staff  and  equipment  made  available 
have  made  marked  progress  in  the  hospitals.  I do  not  mean  that  we 
have  overcome  all  the  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  allowed  these  funds  because  of  a study  made  by 
independent  doctors  who  said  we  were  giving  second-class  care  in  these 
hospitals  run  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  committee  did  not 
think  that  was  right.  Are  you  satisfied  now  they  are  getting  first- 
class  care  or  they  can  under  this  budget? 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  did  request  more  and  we  thought  we  could 
justify  our  request. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  cut  $5  million  from  your  request  for  Indian 
health  activities.  Is  there  any  good  reason  for  that? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Kelly,  exactly  where 
the  cuts  appeared? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  had  proposed  a budget  plan  which  further  ex- 
tended the  services  available  to  the  Indians  as  part  of  the  long-range 
plan  and  the  Budget  Bureau  merely  held  us  at  approximately  the 
current  level  in  1959  as  part  of  the  overall  program  of  holding  the  line. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  same  reason  would  apply  for  cutting  you  down 
on  construction  of  health  facilities  for  Indians. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

v 

NATIONAL  institutes  of  health 

Mr.  Fogarty.  NIH,  for  general  research  and  services,  requested 
$22.9  million;  your  first  request  was  $16.1  million,  your  second  request 
was  $14.5  million,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  gave  you  $17.7 
million.  What  happened  there? 

Air.  Kelly.  I believe  it  is  hard  to  evaluate  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  by  individual  institute,  Air.  Chairman,  because  funda- 
ment ally  the  budget  review  at  the  departmental  level  and  at  the 
Budget  Bureau  level  was  of  total  funds  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  distribution  by  institute  was  left  up  to  the  staff  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  to  what  was  the  best  balanced  pro- 
gram within  those  dollars. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  figures  shift  so  markedly  in  these  various 
submissions  for  the  individual  institutes  is  that  these  estimates  were 
being  prepared  at  the  time  the  Congress  still  had  under  consideration 
the  1958  amounts  so  that  the  1958  program  was  not  definitely  known 
at  the  time  that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  made  their  first 
request  and  I believe  was  in  conference  when  we  made  our  preliminary 
request  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  may  be  a good  explanation  to  someone  who 
knows  more  about  it  than  I do  but  it  does  not  sound  very  good  to  me. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I had  in  mind  it  was  easier  to  consider  it  here  in  terms 
of  the  total  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  rather  than  by 
individual  institute. 

Air.  Fogarty.  I understand  the  total  appears  to  be  about  the 
same  as  1958. 

Air.  Kelly.  The  President's  recommendation. 
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RESEARCH  OVERHEAD  COSTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  it  is  not  the  same.  You  have  again  proposed 
going  from  15  to  25  percent  for  overhead  costs  which  would  amount  to 
about  $7  million  as  I understand  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  effect  you  cut  the  research  program  $7  million. 
You  are  proposing  to  give  these  schools  $7  million  out  of  the  existing 
program  to  cover  their  overhead  costs.  That  is  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  did  make  a separate  request  for  overhead  costs, 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  was  separately  requested  $8.6  million  to  pro- 
vide for  full  indirect  costs.  The  figure  I have  been  using  is  about 
$7  million. 

Mr.  Kelly.  $6.8  million  when  it  is  applied  to  the  total  which  is  in 
the  budget  request.  If  the  total  had  been  increased  by  the  amount  of 
new  overhead,  it  would  be  $8.6  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see.  If  the  research  budget  for  the  Institutes  of 
Health  had  been  held  at  the  same  level  this  year,  it  would  cost  an 
additional  $8.6  million  to  meet  that  10-percent  increase,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Folsom.  I would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  the  indirect 
costs  that  we  feel,  looking  ahead  for  the  long  pull  here,  that  if  we  do 
not  do  something  in  regard  to  the  full  indirect  costs  of  these  institutions 
that  we  are  going  to  weaken  them  to  the  point  where  they  might  not 
be  able  to  do  the  job  of  medical  research  which  they  are  doing  now 
and  should  do  because  many  of  them  are  actually  losing  money. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  far  as  I am  concerned  your  case  would  be  much 
stronger  if  you  had  been  given  the  same  amount  or  more  for  research  in 
these  Institutes  and  then  had  added  on  to  that  amount  whatever 
would  be  necessary  for  indirect  costs.  I think  you  would  have  had 
a stronger  case. 

Secretary  Folsom.  Yes.  I do  not  disagree  with  you  on  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  taking  a long  look  ahead  we  have  to  do 
something  about  this  indirect  cost.  That  is  why  this  committee  to 
which  I referred  in  my  statement,  a committee  not  only  of  people 
interested  in  medical  schools  but  research  people  from  industry — we 
have  4 or  5 of  the  top  industrial  research  people  in  the  country  serving 
on  that  committee — they  looked  into  this  problem  pretty  carefully 
and  they  felt  definitely  we  should  do  something  about  the  indirect 
costs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I remember  you  saying  that  in  your  statement,  that 
it  was  a unanimous  decision  of  this  committee  and  you  were  very 
pleased  with  it,  but  there  have  been  other  times  wdien  we  have  dis- 
agreed wdth  something  like  this  and  an  advisory  committee  has  been 
set  up.  The  one  thing  they  seem  to  get  unanimous  on  is  that  thing 
that  Congress  has  turned  down. 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

The  grant  program  for  construction  of  research  facilities  ends  in 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Secretary  Folsom.  This  is  the  third  year  of  a 3-year  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  that  has  been  a good  program. 

Secretary  Folsom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  could  have  spent  three  times  as  much. 

Secretary  Folsom.  No,  but  we  could  have  spent  more. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  the  expression  I have  heard  from  several 
sources,  schools  who  have  been  looking  for  funds  and  cannot  get  them. 

Secretary  Folsom.  I do  not  think  that  projects  have  been  approved 
to  that  extent  but  probably  projects  have  been  submitted  to  that 
extent. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CONTINUATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  your  recommendations  for  the  continua- 
of  this  program? 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  recommend  the  same  program  we  recom- 
mended to  Congress  last  year.  The  original  program  as  recommended 
was  $50  million  a year  for  5 years  for  both  research  and  teaching 
facilities.  The  legislation  enaced  provided  only  $30  million  for  3 
years.  Last  year  we  recommended  a total  program  of  $225  million 
for  both  research  and  teaching  facilities,  from  which  you  deduct  what 
we  had  already  had  appropriated;  that  is  the  $30  million  for  each  of 
the  last  2 years.  We  recommended  this  year  the  same  program  as 
last  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  addition  to  the  $30  million  in  1959  an  additional 
request  of  $15.2  million  would  be  submitted  as  a supplemental  if 
this  legislation  were  enacted  in  order  to  make  it  available  for  both 
research  and  teaching.  Then  in  1960  and  1961  it  would  be  $50  million 
each  year.  The  last  year  of  the  program — 1962 — it  would  be  reduced 
to  about  $20  million. 

Secretary  Folsom.  Total  of  $225  million  compared  to  the  $250 
million  originally  recommended. 


RESEARCH  AND  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  AND  SITE  ACQUISITION 


Mr.  Fogarty.  “Research  and  facilities  construction  and  site  acqui- 
sition, $200,000,”  was  denied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  What 
was  that  for? 

Mr.  Kelly.  National  Institutes  of  Health  now  has  a farm  where 
they  raise  large  animals  they  use  in  experimental  research  and  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  it  is  anticipated  that  farm  will  probably  be 
turned  into  residential  property  in  the  Montgomery  County  area. 

They  are  anxious  to  go  farther  out  and  develop  land  for  a large 
animal  farm. 

NIH  GENERAL  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  request  for  funds  for  the  General  Office  Build- 
ing for  National  Institutes  of  Health  was  denied  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  the  plans  been  completed? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  An  architect  has  been  hired. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  they  have  to  rent  space? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  have  space  rented  in  Silver  Spring  and  Bethesda. 
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COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CENTER  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  you  requested  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  Communicable  Disease  Center  Building  at  Atlanta  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  turned  it  down. 

Secretary  Folsom.  That  is  one  where  we  received  a bid  on  the 
lease-purchase  arrangement. 

INTEREST  COSTS  UNDER  LEASE-PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  that  you  have  received  a bid  on  lease- 
purchase  financing  and  at  an  interest  rate  of  about  5 percent. 

Mr.  Kelly.  4.97. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  a good  deal  for  the  Government? 

^ Ir.  Kelly.  General  Services  Administration  have  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  program  and  they  consider  on  today’s  market 
that  this  was  good  financing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  was  just  brought  to  my  attention  that  in  }Tester- 
day’s  paper  on  the  short-term  notes,  91 -day  bills,  the  interest  is  1.583 
percent  and  on  Government  40-year  bonds  the  interest  is  at  3.23  per- 
cent. This  appeared  in  yesterday’s  Washington  Star. 

So  GSA  may  think  that  paying  4.97  percent  interest  is  a good  deal 
for  the  Federal  Government,  but  I would  say  the  Government  and  so 
the  taxpayers  are  coming  out  on  the  short  end  of  this  deal,  wouldn’t 
y°u? 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  I indicated  I think  that  we  are  in  a hard  position  to 
judge  because  we  are  not  in  this  kind  of  an  operation  and  General 
Services  Administration  is  doing  it  on  a much  larger  basis  and  they 
are  the  ones  that  make  the  determination  as  to  reasonable  interest 
rate.  Also,  the  Comptroller  General  must  concur  in  this  determina- 
tion of  reasonableness  on  interest  rate. 

Secretary  Folsom.  This  is  part  of  a governmentwide  policy  and  we 
have  to  go  along  with  the  governmentwfide  policy. 

STATUS  OF  LEASE-PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  that,  but  Congress  has  found  a great 
deal  of  fault  with  it  and  did  not  extend  the  lease-purchase  law.  I was 
wondering  wdiy  the  administration  is  continuing  with  this  program 
under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Public  Works  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  as  I recall  it  approved  99  projects  under  the  law  before  it  ex- 
pired. The  authority  of  that  law  permits  continuing  with  those  99 
projects  of  which  we  have  2 included  in  the  group. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  law  expired  about  a year  ago. 

Mr.  Kelly.  June  30,  1957,  I think. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  has  not  been  renewed. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Here  we  are  still  working  on  a law  that  has  expired 
nearly  a year  ago.  It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  me.  I am  not 
blaming  you  because  you  made  the  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  this  is  their  decision. 
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FOOD  AND  DRUG  BUILDING 

Did  you  make  the  same  request  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Building? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  you  were  turned  down? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  status  of  that  building? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Shortly  after  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
acted  on  our  budget  for  last  year  we  requested  that  a supplemental 
request  for  planning  funds  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  it  was 
decided  not  to  submit  it  but  include  the  building  in  lease-purchase 
and  in  our  1959  budget  submission  we  requested  funds  for  both  plan- 
ning and  construction  and  the  same  decision  was  made  on  that  building 
as  on  the  communicable-disease  building. 

The  architects  were  employed  and  put  to  work  during  fiscal  year 
1957  and  the  officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  partici- 
pated with  those  architects  up  to  June  30,  1957,  at  which  time  they 
discontinued  because  of  the  provisions  in  our  appropriations  act  and 
I am  frank  to  say  I have  heard  conflicting  stories  as  to  whether  the 
architects  are  still  continuing  or  whether  they  have  discontinued  work 
because  they  are  unable  to  collaborate  with  Food  and  Drug  officials. 
I do  not  know  the  answer  because  we  do  not  discuss  those  two  build- 
ings with  General  Services  Administration. 

Secretary  F olsom.  Our  main  concern  is  to  get  the  building  because 
we  need  it  badlv. 

DENTAL  RESEARCH  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  construction  of  the  Dental  Research 
Building?  You  made  a request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  were 
turned  down.  What  reason  was  given  on  that? 

Secretary  Folsom.  General  policy  of  no  new  starts  on  construction. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  happens  if  Congress  makes  available  these 
funds?  What  would  you  do  then? 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  would  have  to  face  the  situation  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  see  whether  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  let 
you  spend  the  money. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

“Construction  of  library  facilities,”  they  disallowed  that  also.  Was 
it  for  the  same  reason? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Yes,  sir. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Public  Health  Service”  re- 
ceived quite  a cut — $400,000. 

Secretary  Folsom.  I do  not  think  that  is  below  the  current  level 
though. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  FACILITIES  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  allowed  funds  for  construction  of  the  mental 
health  facilities  in  Alaska,  though. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  $6.5  million. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  did  they  not  follow  the  same  reasoning  on 
that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  program  has  had  construction  of  those  facilities 
deferred  for  2 years.  You  will  recall  an  act  was  passed  which  turns 
the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  mental  patients  in  Alaska  over  to  the 
Territory  and  by  the  deferment  of  this  they  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility without  getting  the  facilities  if  we  do  not  soon  construct  them. 

SANITARY  ENGINEERING  CENTER  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  at  Cincinnati 
asked  for  $360,000  in  construction  funds  and  you  did  not  agree  with 
them.  What  was  the  story  on  that? 

Secretary  Folsom.  It  is  one  of  those  things  where  we  felt  we  had 
to  reduce  requests  of  the  various  agencies  in  some  field  and  this  is 
one  we  did  not  rate  as  high  a priority  as  others. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  it  save  any  money  in  the  long  run? 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  knew  we  were  asked  to  do  everything  we 
possibly  could  to  cut  down  and  this  is  one  field  we  thought  we  could 
defer  a while. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  this  was  to  make  room  for  people  you 
had  in  Washington  to  get  them  all  in  one  facility.  This  committee 
has  thought  for  a long  time  that  personnel  on  this  program  shouldn’t 
be  split  between  here  and  Cincinnati  the  way  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  for  development  of  an  addition  to  the  structure 
there  of  an  office-type  facility.  We  believed  in  the  overall  budget 
situation  that  they  had  not  developed  a degree  of  urgency  for  the 
requirement,  that  it  deserved  the  priority  in  1959  as  the  other  facilities. 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  construction  of  the  Occupational 
Health  Building,  $600,000? 

Secretary  Folsom.  That  is  another  that  we  did  not  rate  as  high 
priority  as  some  others. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  that  for? 

Mr.  Kelly.  These  were  planning  funds  to  develop  a facility  similar 
to  the  sanitary  engineering  facility  to  cover  occupational  health 
research.  They  are  now  in  rented  space. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  was  that  going  to  be  built,  in  Cincinnati? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  decision  had  not  been  made.  They  asked  that  it 
be  located  at  a point  near  enough  to  a university-type  hospital  so  it 
could  collaborate  with  the  hospital  in  research. 

ARCTIC  HEALTH  RESEARCH  CENTER  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center 
Building? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  for  a research  center  in  Alaska,  a permanent 
facility,  and  was  not  rated  of  sufficiently  high  priority  to  include  in 
the  1959  budget. 

Secretary  Folsom.  They  are  looking  ahead  as  to  their  needs  but  it 
is  a question  of  whether  you  can  finance  them  or  not. 
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ADMINISTRATION  CONSTRUCTION  POLICY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  that  in  the  last  2 or  3 weeks  things  had 
changed  as  far  as  the  administration’s  policy  on  new  starts  was 
concerned. 

Secretary  Folsom.  A program  like  this  could  not  get  underway  for 
a long  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Construction  could  be  started  very  soon  on  some  of 
these  buildings  we  have  discussed.  I noticed  Mr.  Knowland  in  the 
Senate  was  quoted  this  morning  as  saying  the  Government  is  in  a 
position  to  let  some  of  these  building  contracts  which  would  help  to 
take  up  the  unemployment.  Mr.  Weeks  just  announced  there  is  going 
to  be  5 million  unemployed  in  March. 

STATUS  OF  BUILDING  PROGRAMS 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  did  go  ahead  with  the  Food  and  Drug.  Most 
of  these  other  projects  we  are  talking  about  here  are  in  the  planning 
stage  and  not  ready  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  they  may  not  be  for  another  20  years  if  we  have 
the  same  trouble  we  have  had  with  the  Communicable  Disease  Center 
building.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  that  built  for  over  10  years, 
and  it  may  be  another  10  at  the  rate  we  are  going. 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  could  go  ahead  with  the  Communicable 
Disease  Center  fairly  soon  if  we  could  get  released.  How  soon  would 
that  get  under  way? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  bids  they  received  were  for  financing  and  they 
then  advertised  for  construction.  They  are  expected  to  be  opened  on 
February  18,  so  if  bids  for  construction  are  reasonable  and  within  the 
available  money  for  financing  they  will  be  in  a position  to  issue  a 
proceed  order  some  time  in  March,  I assume. 

OASI  BUILDING  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

Secretary  F olsom.  The  OASI  Building  is  already  under  way. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  are  building  that  themselves  with  their  funds. 

Secretary  Folsom.  Yes.  It  helps  just  the  same. 

HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Cutting  down  your  hospital  construction  program 
so  drastically  as  this  with  five  or  six  million  people  out  of  work  does 
not  make  sense  to  me. 

Secretary  Folsom.  Expenditures  for  fiscal  1959  for  hospitals  will  be 
slightly  above  1958  as  far  as  actual  expenditures  for  construction  of 
hospitals  under  this  program.  They  will  not  be  cut  back  as  far  as  the 
immediate  situation  is  concerned.  That  reduction  only  affects  the 
future,  not  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  to  me  things  have  changed  so  fast  in  the 
last  3 or  4 weeks  as  far  as  the  economy  of  the  country  is  concerned  that 
you  ought  to  be  in  a position  to  tell  us  where  this  budget  should  be 
changed  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  We  have  a bill  that  will  be  before  the 
House  right  after  noon  to  appropriate  funds  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance payments  to  veterans  and  former  Federal  employees.  The  Presi- 
dent estimated,  in  his  budget  message  to  Congress,  $8  million  for  un- 
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employment  compensation  for  veterans  and  then  9 days  later  the 
Department  came  up  and  requested  $25  million. 

! n 9 days  it  went  from  8 to  25.  The  same  thing  happened  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  Federal  employees. 

Secretary  Folsom.  That  was  payment  of  benefits  due. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  That  is  right,  but  it  is  because  of  changing  conditions 
that  happened  in  just  a matter  of  a few  days.  We  asked  questions  a 
year  ago  this  time  if  there  was  any  likelihood  of  a recession  and 
everybody  on  that  side  of  the  table  agreed  there  was  not;  but  when 
you  have  5 million  men  unemployed,  that  is  a recession,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  a little  more.  When  you  get  in  that  position 
something  has  to  be  done.  Even  men  like  Senator  Knowland  are 
saying  something  has  to  be  done. 

Secretary  F olsom.  This  particular  thing  we  are  talking  about  now 
would  not  be  of  much  help  in  the  planning  stage. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Maybe  not,  but  we  may  have  5 million  unemployed 
a year  from  now.  It  would  be  a real  help  then.  I thought  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  administration  to  have  these  projects  on  the  shelf  so 
they  could  help  to  relieve  unemployment  in  times  like  this. 

Secretary  Folsom.  It  is. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  we  had  not  been  tied  up  with  this  lease-purchase 
program  I think  many  of  those  buildings  would  be  under  construction 
today  and  some  would  be  completed. 

Secretary  Folsom.  It  is  a matter  that  is  being  considered.  We 
have  no  definite  recommendation  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  not  made  any  decisions  in  the  last  4 or  5 
weeks  because  of  the  changing  economy  in  the  country. 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  are  making  a lot  of  studies  of  the  situation 
but  we  have  no  definite  recommendations  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  expect  to? 

Secretary  Folsom.  I would  not  be  able  to  answer  that.  I do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  just  hoping  things  will  straighten  them- 
selves out? 

PROPOSED  INCREASES 

Secretary  Folsom.  In  our  particular  field  and  the  programs  that 
we  operate  there  will  be  increases  in  such  things  as  public-assistance 
payments  and  probably  old-age  insurance  benefits  will  go  up  more 
than  we  anticipated,  but  when  it  comes  to  our  construction  program, 
we  are  giving  it  another  look. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I had  not  gotten  to  the  public  assistance  estimate 
yet,  and  I do  not  know  half  as  much  as  you  do  about  how  those  esti- 
mates are  made  but  I think  you  are  way  wrong  on  your  estimate  for 
1959  in  view  of  what  is  going  on  now.  You  were  wrong  a year  ago. 
We  were  wrong  too  but  you  were  a little  more  wrong  than  we  were. 

Secretary  Folsom.  You  cut  our  estimates. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  cut  it  $79  million  and  you  are  requesting  a sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $170  million.  It  shows  you 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  were  both  wrong. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  You  were  a little  more  wrong,  if  that  is  the  way  to 
say  it,  than  we. 

Secretary  Folsom.  It  was  the  other  way  around. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  supplemental  request  is  $170.6  million.  They  cut 
it  $79  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  depends  on  what  you  are  compering  in  this  argu- 
ment about  who  was  the  furthest  off.  Your  original  estimate  was  off 
about  $100  million  and  we  were  wrong  when  we  cut  the  request  about 
$80  million.  In  any  case  we  were  both  overly  optimistic  and  it  looks 
to  me  as  though  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  same  shape  this  year  only 
worse  with  this  figure  you  are  giving  us  now . 

Secretary  Folsom.  These  estimates  were  made  some  months  ago. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  that.  That  is  why  I think  something 
is  going  to  have  to  be  done.  I do  not  think  anybody  expected  so 
many  unemployed  so  fast. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  AND  ODM 

Please  prepare  a table  for  the  record  showing  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
how  much  has  been  spent  on  civil  defense  and  ODM  type  activities 
including  such  things  as  operations  alert,  maintenance  of  relocation 
centers,  the  loan  of  personnel  to  FCDA  and  ODM,  and  so  forth,  and 
show  the  amount  of  reimbursement  received  for  these  costs. 

Secretary  Folsom.  Very  well. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 


Civil  defense  and  defense  mobilization  activities — obligations , 1957  and  1958 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

Expenses  incurred  for — 

1.  Operation  alert 1 _ __  _ _______  _ 

$52, 823 
2, 129,  563 
186,  275 

39, 457 
4, 212 

$23, 906 
145, 292 
224, 193 

53,  069 
3,  317 

2.  Work  performed  for  FCDA  and  ODM _______ 

3.  Personnel  loaned  to  FCDA  and  ODM _ _ 

4.  Personnel  and  other  expenses  paid  from  regular  Department  appropria- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  civil  defense  and  continuity  of  Government 
activities  as  called  for  by  Executive  Order  10346  and  other  ODM 
directives-  _ 

5.  Maintenance  of  relocation  centers  _ _ __  _ _ ... 

Total  costs-  _ _ _ __  _ ___  _ _ _ . 

2,  412,  330 
-2,  315, 338 

449,  777 
-347, 887 

Less  reimbursements  received  for  these  services  _______  _ 

Net  costs _ _ _ _ 

96,  992 

101,  890 

1 This  is  for  out-of-pocket  costs  only  and  excludes  time  of  regular  personnel  who  spent  a few  days  working 
-on  this  function  during  the  alert. 


TRAINING  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  did  ask  for  this  program,  “Grants  to  States  for 
training  of  public  welfare  personnel/ ’ and  the  Budget  refused  you? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a good  program  in  a huge 
operation  like  this? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Yes,  we  felt  so.  We  had  it  twice,  2 years  in  a 
row  we  recommended  it  to  Congress,  and  your  committee  last  year 
recommended  it  but  the  full  Appropriations  Committee  turned  it 
down. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  it  was  a worthwhile  program  myself  and 
still  think  so. 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  do,  too,  and  we  recommended  it. 
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COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  same  with  cooperative  research  and  demon- 
stration projects. 

Secretary  F olsom.  We  think  those  projects  are  good  for  the  long  run 
to  get  people  on  an  independent  and  self-help  basis. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  a new  program  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  That  takes 
place  every  10  years. 

Secretary  Folsom.  Yes,  that  is  for  1960. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  gave  you  a pretty  sizable  cut  in  your  officer 
did  they  not?  It  is  $100,000  plus. 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  had  to  take  it  along  with  the  rest. 

PRESSING  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  some  of  the  more  pressing  problems  that 
you  see  coming  up  in  the  next  year,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Outside  of  this  unemployment  situation,  to 
which  you  called  attention,  which  will  affect  our  assistance  programs 
and  our  OASI  programs,  I would  say  the  most  urgent  problem  right 
now  is  education.  The  educational  program,  which  we  recommended 
to  Congress  is  now  being  discussed  by  both  the  House  committee  and 
Senate  committee.  I appeared  before  both  those  committees  and 
presented  our  proposals.  There  is  a great  deal  of  interest  right  now 
in  this  whole  area  of  what  we  should  do  to  tighten  up  our  whole  edu- 
cational system  and  I hope  we  can  get  some  legislation  this  year  that 
will  help  give  impetus  to  the  State  and  local  governments  to  take 
action  in  many  of  these  fields. 

EDUCATION 

Our  program  is  a limited  one  designed  primarily  to  give  impetus 
to  the  States  and  local  governments.  We  think  it  will  be  quite  helpful 
in  that  direction.  We  hope  that  some  action  will  be  taken  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  does  not  look  too  good,  though. 

Secretary  Folsom.  I think  people  seem  to  be  very  much  concerned 
about  this  whole  school  situation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  you  were  talking  about  the  States  assum- 
ing more  responsibility. 

Secretary  Folsom.  I mean  I think  we  have  to  be  prepared  in  this 
country  to  spend  considerably  more  on  education  than  we  have  in 
the  past. 

Numbers  alone  will  force  it.  Our  proposal  will  not  result  in  large 
increases  in  expenditures  but  are  designed  mainly  to  bring  about  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  education  at  the  secondary  school  level 
and  a change  of  emphasis.  That  would  not  necessarily  mean  a large 
increase  in  cost.  Many  of  the  programs  we  suggest  like  this  early 
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identification  of  talented  young  people  will  be  inexpensive.  Even  if 
adopted  on  a wide  scale  it  would  not  cost  much.  Also,  the  program 
for  more  counseling  and  guidance.  When  there  is  more  emphasis  on 
some  of  the  hard  basic  subjects  rather  than  some  of  the  less  important 
subjects,  it  will  result  in  a change  in  emphasis  rather  than  an  increase 
in  cost. 

INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

We  think  much  can  be  done.  I am  thinking  into  the  future.  The 
cost  of  education  will  go  up  because  of  the  great  increase  in  school 
population,  especially  those  that  will  be  reaching  higher  educational 
levels  in  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  almost  with  us  now,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  will  get  the  big  hump  in  another  2 or  3 
years.  We  have  not  got  it  now  because  we  have  fewer  children  be- 
tween 17  and  21  now  than  at  any  time  since  1940.  Yet  many  of  our 
colleges  are  crowded  now  although  others  are  not.  But  when  we  pass 
that  low  point  we  are  in  right  now  and  get  the  hump  which  is  now  in 
the  lower  schools,  when  they  reach  college  we  will  be  in  a different 
situation. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 
CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  been  discussing  for  2 or  3 years  now  the 
possibility  of  some  sort  of  insurance  program  for  catastrophic  illness. 
You  told  us  each  year  you  have  been  carrying  on  negotiations  with 
some  of  the  insurance  companies  and  you  thought  you  were  making 
progress  in  that  field. 

Secretary  F olsom.  We  still  have  our  proposal  for  permitting  pooling 
in  the  smaller  companies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  because  of  the  antitrust  laws? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Yes,  to  permit  them  to  get  together  and  set  up 
their  own  pooling  arrangements,  and  also  to  permit  them  to  do  joint 
research  and  experiment  with  certain  new  types  of  policies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  said  a year  ago  you  were  going  to 
recommend  it. 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  recommended  it  2 years  ago  and  again  last 
year.  But  we  have  had  no  hearings  on  it.  We  hope  to  have  hearings 
on  it  this  year  and  get  legislation  on  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  committee? 

Secretary  Folsom.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  have  to  recess  now  until  2 o’clock. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Secretary,  when  we  recessed,  I said  we  would  like  to  have  you 
bring  us  up  to  date  on  just  what  you  have  done  in  the  past  year  on 
problems  of  health  insurance  to  cover  catastrophic  illness  and  policies 
for  older  people. 

Do  you  want  to  tell  us  about  what  you  have  been  doing? 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  OLDER  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Folsom.  We  have  been  working  with  the  insurance  companies, 
the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  agencies,  to  see  if  they  couldn’t  give 
more  adequate  coverage  of  the  older  people  than  they  have  been.  I 
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think  all  agencies — not  all  companies — but  insurance  companies  and 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  in  general,  have  made  progress. 

We  find  that  more  and  more  individual  employers  are  extending 
protection  of  their  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  and  other  group  plans — 
including  catastrophic  coverage— to  people  who  retire. 

We  also  find  that  more  insurance  companies  are  issuing  policies 
which  will  cover  people  beyond  60  or  65,  rather  than  cut  them  off 
at  that  time. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  agencies  in  the  past  have  been  pretty 
liberal  in  that  regard,  and  they  are  continuing  to  cover  people  after 
retirement. 

POOLING  BILL 

We  proposed  a bill — I think  I mentioned  it  the  last  time  I was  down 
here — this  pooling  bill  that  we  had.  It  was  introduced  first  in  1956 
and  again  last  year.  We  are  pressing  it  again  this  year.  I think  we 
have  gotten  around  any  difficulties  that  might  come  from  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  but  we  need  legislation  in  order  to  permit  these  com- 
panies to  get  together. 

What  we  have  in  mind  there  is  for  these  companies  to  get  together 
in  some  sort  of  a pool  or  association  to  cover  four  main  areas  that  we 
are  concerned  with;  the  first  is  these  policies  for  the  older  worker. 

Secondly,  there  are  those  in  the  rural  areas,  where  the  coverage  is 
not  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  urban  areas;  and  third  is  those  substandard 
risks,  where  the  rates  now  are  fairly  high. 

Fourth  is  the  catastrophic  illness  field. 

We  thought  that  by  permitting  these  companies  to  get  together — 
we  are  talking  about  insurance  companies  now;  about  the  small 
companies,  not  the  big  ones — additional  progress  could  be  made. 
About  25  of  the  largest  companies  would  be  excluded,  because  a few 
think  they  can  work  on  their  own  on  this.  But  the  other  companies 
could  get  together  and  set  up  a research  organization  and  try  to  develop 
a plan,  a type  of  plan,  which  might  be  feasible. 

Then  they  can  get  together  and  offer  a policy  which  might  have 
lower  premiums  than  an  individual  company  might  be  willing  to 
risk,  but  under  some  pooling  arrangement  could  come  up  with  more 
attractive  policies. 

We  find  that  some  of  the  smaller  companies  are  interested  in  that, 
and  think  that  with  such  legislation  they  can  make  more  progress 
than  they  are  now. 

PROGRESS  IN  CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS  COVERAGE 

The  big  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  think  they  are  already  making 
good  progress  and  think  they  don’t  have  to  do  this. 

There  has  been  considerable  progress  in  the  catastrophic  illness 
insurance  in  the  last  2 or  3 years.  The  latest  figure  on  that  indicates 
that  about  13  million  people  now  have  this  type  of  coverage;  whereas, 
a few  years  ago,  only  3 or  4 million  people  were  covered. 

Most  of  that  is  in  the  large  group  policies,  although  some  companies, 
some  voluntary  agencies  like  one  here  in  Washington  that  I know, 
will  extend  catastrophic  illness  on  top  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
coverage.  Some  progress  is  being  made  in  these  fields.  We  don’t 
expect  this  pooling  arrangement  to  answer  by  any  means  the  whole 
problem.  It  is  just  one  step  among  many  that  ought  to  be  made. 
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We  still,  of  course,  are  putting  our  emphasis  on  the  voluntary 
programs  rather  than  on  compulsory  programs.  But  the  only  thing 
I can  report  is  progress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  reporting  progress  but  to  me  it  isn’t  much 
progress.  I think  we  could  do  more  in  this  field  than  we  are  doing. 

PERSONS  COVERED  BY  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  Folsom.  I can  submit  the  reports  to  show  you  the  number 
of  people  that  are  covered  in  hospital  insurance,  medical  and  surgical 
coverage,  and  catastrophic  illness;  the  number  of  people  covered  by  it 
is  much  more  than  just  a few  years  ago,  and  it  is  quite  an  impressive 
record. 

(The  following  statistics  were  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
committee:) 


Numbers  of  persons  in  the  United  States  with  various  types  of  health  insurance 


1948 

1952 

1956 

1957  (esti- 
mated) 

Hospitalization 

52. 000.  000 

27. 000.  000 
9,  000, 000 

91,  000,  000 
73,  000,  000 
36,  000,  000 
700,  000 

116,  000,  000 
101.  000,  000 
65,  000,  000 
9,  000,  000 

123. 000.  000 

109. 000,  000 
74,  000, 000 
13,  000,  000 

Surgical.  __  ------ 

Medical  _ ___  -------- 

Major  medical 

Percent  of  private  expenditures  for  hospitalization  and  medical  care  accounted  for  by 

insurance 


1948 

1952 

1956 

Hospitalization.  _ _ 

24.5 

38.  8 

49.3 
27  5 

Physician  services .. 

6.6 

18.4 

Hospitalization  and  physician  services.  

14.  6 

28.4 

39  1 

Total  private  expenditures  for  medical  care 

8.3 

17. 1 

24  9 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  as  far  as  Blue  Cross  is  concerned,  Rhode 
Island  has  perhaps  the  best  coverage  in  the  country,  but  that  doesn’t 
say  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with  that  kind  of  coverage.  Many 
think  they  should  have  better  coverage  for  the  money  that  they  pay 
than  they  are  getting. 


COST  OF  INSURANCE 

Mr.  Folsom.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  hospitalization  insurance 
is  that  the  costs  are  up.  There  isn’t  an  attempt  to  cover  the  entire 
cost  without  any  deduction  feature  or  coinsurance  feature.  There  is 
some  coinsurance  in  most  of  them,  but  they  could  reduce  the  rates 
that  they  have,  were  the  person  to  pay  for  the  first  day  or  two  of 
hospitalization,  rather  than  have  the  plan  pay  for  the  entire  costs  in 
the  very  beginning — the  so-called  “first-dollar”  costs. 

Some  agencies  are  looking  into  these  proposals  in  order  to  cut  the 
premium  costs.  But  I think  you  will  find  good  progress — I will  get 
some  figures  to  submit  to  you  on  that.  There  are  quite  a number  of 
people  covered  in  these  various-type  plans. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I don’t  doubt  there  is  some  progress,  but  I think 
we  could  do  a lot  more  in  this  field  than  we  are  doing. 
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Have  you  ever  given  consideration  to  the  effect  that  these  plans 
that  have  been  adopted  have  on  the  population  in  hospitals? 

HOSPITAL  UTILIZATION 

Mr.  Folsom.  Well,  there  was  a study  made  of  hospital  utilization 
in  Michigan,  2 or  3 years  ago.  They  checked  a sizable  sample  of 
people  in  the  hospital  at  that  particular  time  to  see  whether  the 
availability  of  health  insurance  affected  hospital  use. 

They  found  an  appreciable  percentage  of  in-patients — I don’t 
remember  the  exact  figure  now — who  either  did  not  need  to  be  in  the 
hospital,  or,  once  in,  stayed  longer  than  absolutely  necessary.  They 
could  have  been  home  just  as  well.  There  was  quite  a little  higher 
percentage  of  over  utilization  by  those  people  who  had  hospital 
insurance  than  by  those  who  did  not.  That  seemed  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a tendency  for  people  who  have  this  protection — and  who 
know  they  are  going  to  have  all  or  most  of  their  costs  paid — do  be 
more  apt  to  go  into  the  hospital,  or  to  stay  longer  than  necessary, 
than  if  they  don’t  have  it. 

I think  the  Blue  Cross  people  are  making  some  effort  to  check  that. 

But  I think  it  is  a natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  people,  and 
also  on  the  part  of  the  doctors  to  use  the  hospital. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  a safe  procedure,  to  go  to  the  hospital  so  it  is 
hard  to  say  that  they  should  not  do  it.  I think  there  is  a tendency 
toward  higher  occupancy  by  those  with  Blue  Cross  than  among  those 
without. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  UNNECESSARY  USE  OF  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  when 
they  announced  plans  for  a new  building.  I think  it  was  during  a press 
conference  one  doctor  made  the  observation  that  he  had  gone  through 
a hospital,  I think  out  in  Detroit,  with  a couple  of  others,  and  they 
made  just  a random  check  at  that  time  on  one  ward.  They  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  about  50  percent  of  them  could  have  been  at 
home.  It  was  real  high.  I think  about  50  percent. 

Mr.  F olsom.  I think  the  report  I spoke  of  was  much  lower.  I think 
about  30  percent. 

Am  I right? 

Dr.  Hamlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Of  course,  that  was  one  reason  why  with  a deductible 
feature,  where  the  individual  would  have  to  pay  for  the  first  couple  of 
days  or  so,  you  would  have  a dropping  off  in  the  proportion  of  those  in 
hospitals  that  should  not  be  there. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  going  to  do  next  year  in  these 
problems? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Well,  we  study  them  all  the  time,  and  we  just  continue 
along  the  lines  we  are  working  now,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  get 
this 

PROBLEMS  OF  OLDER  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  People  are  living  longer  than  they  used  to.  The 
number  of  older  people  in  our  population  is  growing  all  the  time,  in 
fact  it  is  growing  faster  than  our  programs  for  dealing  with  their 
problems. 
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Mr.  Folsom.  Much  of  the  work  that  is  being  clone  out  at  NIH  is 
for  the  older  people,  with  chronic  features  stressed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  they  are  doing  now  is  extending  the  life  span. 

Mr.  Folsom.  We  also  feel  that  as  to  type  of  hospital  construction, 
more  money  ought  to  be  going  into  hospitals  for  the  chronic  cases  and 
nursing-home  types,  rather  than  general  hospital  bed  types.  That  is 
a field  in  which  we  have  been  working  for  some  little  time,  in  which  we 
can  intensify  our  efforts.  That  cuts  down  the  cost  of  construction 
considerably  and  also  the  cost  of  operation,  because  many  people 
don't  need  the  extensive  care  they  get  in  the  general  hospitals. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusions  about  that? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Yes.  When  Dr.  Coggeshall  was  here,  you  will 
remember,  he  had  a committee  work  on  it.  Hospitals  are  being 
constructed  along  that  line,  and  we  put  in  that  category  in  the 
Hill-Burton  Act,  you  know,  some  time  ago,  3 or  4 years  ago. 

We  are  hoping  that  more  and  more  hospitals  will  be  built  along 
that  line,  rather  than  the  general  hopsital  lines. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I guess  you  are  making  some  progress  in  that 
field,  but  that  progress  has  been  very,  very  slow. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  communities  to 
finance  these  specialized  facilities  they  seem  to  be  much  more  interested 
in  the  general  hospital  than  they  are  in  this  type  hospital. 

hospital  construction 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  other  Members  of  Congress  are  getting  the  tele- 
grams I have  been  receiving  regarding  this  cutback  in  hospital  con- 
struction, you  people  are  going  to  have  some  more  money,  I would 
guess,  to  build  hospitals  with.  It  seems  every  State  in  the  Union  is 
writing  in  now  that  they  have  plans  that  it  would  take  2 years  from 
now  or  3 years  from  now  to  complete  even  if  we  appropriated  2 or  3 
times  what  you  are  requesting.  I think  that  was  a pretty  poor  decision 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  this  cut.  Some  of  these  States 
have  applicants  that  not  only  won't  be  taken  care  of  next  year  but 
won't  be  3 years  from  now  under  the  level  of  appropriations  proposed 
in  this  budget. 

There  are  many  communities  that  are  going  to  be  hurt  by  this 
decision  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  unless  Congress  does  something 
about  it. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Folsom.  You  know  what  we  have  asked  for.  We  asked  for 
a continuation  of  the  full  amount  this  year. 

accident-prevention  program 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  your  accident-prevention  program? 
Has  that  gotten  off  the  ground  at  all? 

Mr.  Folsom.  We  have  made  some  progress.  I am  not  fully  in- 
formed on  that.  Dr.  Burney  would  know. 

Do  you  have  any  information? 

Dr.  Hamlin.  Dr.  James  Goddard,  of  course,  is  in  charge  of  that 
particular  unit  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  They  have  expanded 
staff.  They  have  also  held  many  more  meetings  this  year  with  State 
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and  regional,  as  well  as  private  groups.  They  have  done  much  more 
than  in  the  past. 

The  Accident  Prevention  Unit  is  beginning  to  undertake  a rather 
extensive  program  with  States.  Much  more  research  is  being  sup- 
ported. There  is  cooperation  between  our  Accident  Prevention  Unit 
and  N1H  in  the  granting  of  research  funds,  particularly  into  the 
psychological  aspects  of  accidents. 

AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  your  progress  in  the  air  pollution  control 
program? 

Mr.  Folsom.  We  are  making  good  progress  in  that  line.  We  have 
just  called  a nationwide  conference  which  we  are  having  here  in  the 
fall,  as  you  have  probably  noticed  in  the  newspaper,  to  go  into  all 
aspects  of  the  air-pollution  question. 

Of  course,  you  know,  Los  Angeles  is  particularly  interested  in  this. 
We  had  delegations  from  them  meeting  with  us  not  long  ago.  They 
are  particularly  concerned  now,  about  having  the  automobile  people 
do  something  about  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Both  the  automobile  people  or  the  gasoline  people. 

Mr.  Folsom.  The  exhaust,  you  see,  from  one  or  the  other.  I don’t 
know  who  will  be  able  to  do  it.  They  figure  in  Los  Angeles  that  they 
have  made  good  progress  eliminating  all  the  incinerators  they  used 
to  have  in  homes  there.  That  has  helped  the  situation.  But  they 
still  have  quite  a ways  to  go. 

They  feel  the  next  big  answer  must  come  now  from  the  automobile 
people  themselves,  to  reduce  exhausts  from  the  automobile. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  mentioned  that  in  this  committee  3 or  4 years  ago, 
that  it  might  be  the  fault  of  the  gasoline  manufacturer  or  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturer. 

Mr.  Folsom.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  going  into  quite 
thoroughly.  Of  course,  there  has  been  some  research  work  done  on 
that. 

We  have  a provision  for  work  in  this  whole  area,  and  I think  we  are 
making  progress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  the  progress  is  better  than  the  progress  in 
solving  the  problems  of  the  aging,  and  accident  prevention. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I think  we  have  made  progress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  don’t  have  much  of  a program.  From  the  little 
money  you  are  spending  on  it,  you  can’t  get  very  far. 

FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

Mr.  Folsom.  I don’t  think  the  Government  expected  to  do  an 
awful  lot  in  accident  prevention.  We  can  point  the  way  and  indicate4 
what  can  be  done.  We  can  do  some  research  work  in  it,  but  that 
seemed  to  me  the  field  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  about  all  it 
could  do. 

It  would  be  up  to  the  individuals,  the  local  communities,  industry 
and  all,  to  take  it  from  there. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  the  Federal  Government  could  find  out  what 
causes  most  accidents,  and  develop  some  standards  to  be  followed  by 
the  States  or  the  manufacturers. 
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Mr.  Folsom.  We  have  published  quite  a little  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  think  that  would  be  a Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Folsom.  That  is  the  line  we  are  working  on. 

NURSING  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  tell  me  we  still  have  a tremendous  nursing 
shortage  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Folsom.  We  are  making  good  headway,  though,  in  the  practical 
nurse  training  program  we  started  2 years  ago,  and  the  professional 
nurse  training  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  asking  for  more  money  this  year? 

Mr.  Folsom.  We  are  asking  for  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  isn’t  more  than  one-tenth  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  problem,  from  what  they  tell  me. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I haven’t  figures  with  me  on  the  nursing  situation, 
but  I know  that  in  both  those  programs  we  have  made  considerable 
progress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  they  have  been  working  out  well,  but 
if  they  had  money  enough,  they  could  do  a real  job. 

I don’t  think  I have  any  more  questions,  but  we  are  going  to  go  into 
detail  with  the  heads  of  the  various  bureaus  and  divisions. 

I hope  you  haven’t  laid  down  the  law  too  much  to  them  this  year 
that  they  are  to  just  come  up  here  and  justify  the  President’s  budget, 
sometimes  knowing  that  it  is  entirely  wrong,  in  their  professional 
judgment. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Of  course,  they  understand  as  well  as  I do  that  we 
have  to  support  the  President’s  budget.  You  have  the  information 
here  as  to  what  the  agencies  asked  for,  just  as  well  as  you  have  in- 
formation of  what  we  asked  for. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  they  will  feel  free,  or  that  you  will  let  them 
know  that  they  are  free,  to  give  an  honest  answer  to  a specific  question 
on  whether  they  disagree  or  agree  with  the  President’s  budget.  If, 
in  their  professional  view,  they  think  that  something  else  ought  to  be 
done,  they  ought  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Naturally,  they  have  to  take  into  account,  as  I have 
taken  into  account,  that  in  work  on  any  budget,  somebody  has  to 
saddle  the  overall  budget  as  a whole,  and  somebody  has  to  say 
accordingly. 

If  these  departments  each  put  in  for  more,  and  then  they  are  all 
added  up  together,  and  we  find  it  is  more  than  what  the  President  or 
his  advisers  feel  we  should  ask  for,  as  a whole,  then  people  have  to 
go  back  and  do  it  again,  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  are  approaches  in  budgetmaking  and  there 
are  approaches  in  budgetmaking,  and  some  people  don’t  agree  with 
others  on  what  the  proper  approach  is. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I made  as  strong  a fight  as  I could,  of  course,  for  our 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  said  this  before.  I think  you  are  doing  a 
good  job,  and  you  have  a good  team  working  with  you,  and  I think 
you  are  fighting  for  those  things  that  you  believe  in.  I have  said 
that  before,  many  times. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I appreciate  it. 
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Mi'.  I'odAitTY.  I still  think  so,  but  I still  don’t  think  you  are  going 
far  enough.  Maybe  you  would  like  to  go  a little  farther  than  you 
arc  going,  hut  I have  that  right  to  agree  or  disagree  with  you  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  F olsom.  Surely, 


CLASSROOM  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  were  up  here  a year  ago, 
or  2 years  ago,  you  described  the  conditions  in  the  schools  of  this 
country  as  being  overcrowded.  I think  you  made  a very  good  presen- 
tation for  the  necessity  of  the  Government’s  doing  something  to 
relieve  that  school  shortage. 

lias  that  situation  been  cleared  up,  now,  or  does  it  still  exist? 

Mr.  Folsom.  No;  the  situation  is  still  serious.  It  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  was. 

We  estimated  a year  ago  that  there  was  a shortage  of  about  159,000 
classrooms  in  the  country,  and  our  latest  figures  we  got  from  the  States 
indicate  now  shat  it  is  down  to  about  140,000,  so  we  have  made  some 
headway  in  the  last  year.  But  the  140,000  still  shows  a serious  need 
for  more  classrooms. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  is  still  that  need? 

Mr.  Folsom.  And  the  States  and  localities  built  more  schools  last 
year  than  in  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

But  we  are  still  not  building  them  fast  enough  to  take  care  of  this 
backlog. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  mean,  the  increase? 

Mr.  Folsom.  They  are  meeting  the  increase  all  right. 

Each  year,  we  need,  oh,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  classrooms  just 
to  take  care  of  increased  enrollment.  We  need  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  to  take  care  of  the  schools  that  are  abandoned. 
That  means  that  is  about  45,000,  roughly,  to  take  care  of  those  2 
needs — 45,000  or  50,000. 

Then  we  built  about  69,000  classrooms  this  last  year.  So  that 
leaves  only  about  between  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand,  last  year  it  was 
about  19,000,  left  to  reduce  this  backlog. 

So,  we  have  the  problem  now  not  only  to  take  care  of  the  increase, 
but  to  meet  the  backlog  built  up  over  the  years.  That  is  why  we  have 
this  schooling  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  is  still  a serious  problem? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Yes,  but  not  as  serious  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  still  feel  the  Government  ought  to  assist. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Yes. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  school  needs,  and  other  parts  of  the 
budget  having  higher  priority. 

Mr.  Denton.  This  budget  was  made  up  in  September,  and  condi- 
tions have  changed  tremendously  since  then. 

But  last  year  there  was  a stop  on  all  construction  by  the  Govern- 
ment because  there  was  inflation,  and  we  wanted  to  stop  it.  But  now, 
just  the  reverse  is  true,  because  there  is  a need  for  stepped-up  spending 
in  order  to  take  care  of  this  unemployment  problem  in  the  present- 
recession.  Of  course,  I wish  they  had  gone  ahead  with  it  right  now 
because  I think  there  is  a greater  need  for  this  school  construction 
today  than  there  was  then,  not  only  because  there  is  a school  shortage 
but  also  because  it  would  help  to  relieve  this  unemployment  situation. 
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Mr.  Folsom.  Of  course,  you  know  we  worked  very  hard  last  year 
to  get  this  legislation  through.  I think  you  people  helped,  too,  in  the 
fight  we  had  to  get  it  through,  but  we  missed  by  a very  close  vote. 

Of  course,  if  the  vote  had  passed  last  year,  we  would  have  been 
building  more  schools  now,  and  it  would  have  been  helpful;  there  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  would  have  been  a big  help;  yes. 

In  that  same  connection,  if  Congress  should  decide  there  ought  to 
be  a public-works  program  before  we  go  home,  are  you  people  prepared 
to  go  ahead  with  these  buildings  that  you  have  enumerated  as  being 
necessary  to  construct  in  time  to  do  any  good  with  this  recession? 

STATUS  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CENTER  BUILDING 

Mr.  Folsom.  Of  course,  on  some  of  them.  On  the  Food  and  Drug 
Building,  we  couldn’t,  because  we  haven’t  started  on  the  plans  there. 
But  the  communicable-disease  center  is  already  to  start.  We  already 
have  the  bids. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  far  along  are  you  on  that? 

Has  that  been  financed? 

Mr.  Folsom.  I think  Mr.  Kelly  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  On  the  communicable  disease  center,  the  plans  and 
specifications  have  been  completed,  and  it  was  twice  unsuccessfully 
bid  for  financing.  This  past  fall,  they  took  bids  and  received  a 
successful  bid  for  financing. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  know  who  got  the  bid? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  I don’t. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Bankers’  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  know  what  the  interest  rate  on  that  was? 

Mr.  Kelly.  4.97  percent. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  bid  is  being  held  open,  not  finally 
accepted  yet,  pending  their  ability  to  get  successful  construction  bids 
which  are  now  advertised  and  expected  to  be  opened  on  the  18th  of 
February. 

Mr.  Denton.  Did  you  have  trouble  getting  that — was  it  a bond 
issue  or  contract? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Contract. 

Mr.  Denton.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  getting  that  through? 
Did  the  lawyers  pass  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  General  Counsel  passed  on  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  Did  they  approve  that  contract? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  did,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  a contract  before 
the  time  expires. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  this  Communicable  Disease  Center  so  far  along  we 
couldn’t  make  a direct  appropriation  instead  of  this  lease-purchase 
agreement? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  same  plans  and  specifications  would  be  used,  no 
matter  which  way  it  was  financed. 

Mr.  Denton.  I mean,  has  the  Government  gone  to  the  point  where 
they  have  committed  themselves  on  that  obligation? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  The  contract  is  not  signed,  but  I believe  by  the  15th 
of  March  it  has  to  be  accepted  or  the  bids  expire.  They  are  waiting 
for  the  construction  bids  to  be  opened. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  it  at  the  point  where  we  can  make  a direct  loan 
and  get  3 percent  interest  instead  of  4 or  5? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I know  of  no  way. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  I don’t  think  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment’s financing  is  in  such  a situation  that  we  still  have  to  gc  and 
buy  on  the  installment  plan  yet. 

Just  one  other  thing: 

library  program 

For  the  library  program,  I think  you  asked  for  $5  million  and  it  was 
cut  back  to  $3  million.  I am  in  rather  a peculiar  position  on  that, 
because  I am  in  favor  of  the  increase,  but  the  Governor  of  my  State 
refused  to  accept  it. 

He  felt  the  Federal  Government  would  brainwash  the  people  of 
Indiana  if  Indiana  participated  in  this  program.  You  people  wouldn’t 
do  anything  to  brainwash  the  people  of  Indiana  with  that  program, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Folsom.  It  is  being  run  by  the  State,  unless  they  are  being 
brainwashed  by  the  people  who  run  their  own  State. 

As  I understand  it,  it  is  operated  entirely  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  a provision  in  the  law  which  prohibits  the 
involvement  of  Federal  people  in  the  selection  of  books. 

Mr.  Denton.  I don’t  think  a man  like  the  Governor  of  Indiana 
would  make  a statement  like  that  unless  he  had  some  foundation  for  it. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I don’t  see  anything  in  the  law  that  would  warrant 
such  a statement. 

Mr.  Denton.  As  it  is  now,  the  people  of  Indiana  are  not  getting 
any  advantage  from  that,  and  the  people  of  Indiana  are  paying  taxes 
just  like  the  people  of  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Aren’t  they  getting  any  benefit  from  it? 

Mr.  Denton.  Not  as  far  as  this  appropriation  goes.  Of  course, 
in  my  own  State,  they  have  the  mobile  book  service  in  some  places. 

Of  course,  the  Governor  told  me  he  didn’t  make  that  statement. 
He  said  the  newspapers,  the  newspaper  people,  put  it  in  his  mouth. 
But  it  is  too  bad  we  in  Indiana  don’t  get  the  benefit  of  this  program, 
because  it  is  a comparatively  small  appropriation. 

Of  course,  this  whole  budget  was  drawn  up  in  September.  I think 
an  awful  lot  of  changes  are  going  to  have  to  be  made  in  it. 

Whether  a budget  is  balanced  depends  on  two  things:  How  much 
you  take  in  and  how  much  you  spend.  The  budget  isn’t  balanced  now, 
not  so  much  because  we  are  spending  too  much  as  because  we  are  not 
taking  in  as  much  as  we  did. 

Unless  this  recession  is  checked,  it  is  going  to  be  out  of  balance  a 
lot  more  next  year. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Defense  area  expenditures  have  been  increased,  too. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes;  that  is  so.  Of  course,  the  trouble  with  that  is 
it  just  hits  certain  areas,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  places  in  the 
country  have  defense  spending. 

I think  that  is  all. 
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RESEARCH  OVERHEAD  COSTS 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  refer  to  a limitation  in  your 
statement.  It  is  your  study  of  payment  of  full  costs  in  connection 
with  health  and  medical  research  which  caused  you  to  strongly  urge 
the  removal  of  the  limitation  on  payment  of  indirect  costs.  Could 
you  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Well,  up  until  last  year,  there  was  no  limitation  placed 
in  our  appropriations  as  to  what  we  would  allow  the  medical  schools 
for  the  overhead  on  research  grants  which  we  give  them. 

You  see,  our  National  Institutes  of  Health  make  grants  to  medical 
schools  and  other  research  organizations  for  conducting  research  work. 
They  give  them  so  much  to  pay  salaries  and  direct  expenses,  and  a 
certain  amount  for  overhead  and  indirect  expenses. 

Last  year,  a number  of  medical  schools  and  others  had  been  object- 
ing, to  the  effect  that  we  had  not  been  allowing  enough  overhead.  We 
allowed  a flat  rate  of  15  percent. 

Last  }7ear,  when  we  put  up  the  budget,  we  requested  that  we  be 
permitted  to  go  up  to  25  percent  instead  of  15  percent — that  is,  an 
average  of  25  percent. 

The  committee  wrote  into  the  appropriation  bill  last  year  the  pro- 
vision that  we  not  go  above  15  percent.  We  are  asking  now  that  that 
15-percent  limitation  be  removed,  and  we  be  permitted  to  pay  them 
higher  overhead. 

I might  say  that  most  of  the  other  departments  in  the  Government, 
outside  the  Science  Foundation  and  our  own  Department,  are  per- 
mitted to  pay  and  do  pay  a higher  percentage  for  indirect  costs  than 
the  15  percent. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  this  limitation  were  to  be  removed,  about  how 
money  would  be  involved  in  the  increased  overhead? 

Mr.  Folsom.  I think  it  is  about  $8,600,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  $6,800,000. 

Mf.  Folsom.  That’s  right.  $6,800,000. 

INDIAN  HEALTH 

Mr.  Marshall.  A few  years  ago,  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  transfer 
the  Indian  health  activities  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  that  pro- 
gram has  been  handled? 

Mr.  Folsom.  I think  they  have  made  very  good  progress  in  the 
Public  Health  Service.  I think  most  of  the  people  who  have  been 
working  with  the  Indians  agree  to  that.  I think  the  people  in  the 
Interior  Department  also  agree. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  feel  that  it  has  brought  about  better  service 
to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Yes;  I think  we  have  quite  a way  to  go  yet  to  bring 
the  health  of  the  Indians  up  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 
But  we  have  made  good  progress,  and  I think  most  people  will  agree 
it  was  a wise  move  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  feel  it  has  been  more  economical  of 
operation? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Yes;  I do.  I think  they  have  been  able  to  give  much 
better  service.  They  have  increased  the  budget  quite  a little  in  that 
time,  and,  as  a result,  I think  a better  job  is  being  done  all  around. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES  FOR  INDIANS 

Mr.  Marshall.  Are  you  satisfied,  also,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
construction  of  Indian  facilities  has  progressed? 

Mr.  Folsom.  We  have  asked  for  more  money  in  that  regard,  of 
course,  than  we  have  been  given,  and  I think  we  could  spend  more 
money  there. 

Mr.  Perkins.  If  I might  interject  there,  we  have  been  pushing 
the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aifairs  to  move  faster 
with  that  money  that  has  already  been  appropriated,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  now,  at  long  last,  making  much  better  progress 
in  getting  facilities  built  than  they  had  made  in  the  8 or  10  months 
before. 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  make 
reference  to  planning  and  nearing  completion  for  Indian  health  hospital 
located  at  Shiprock,  in  New  Mexico.  How  long  has  this  planning 
been  in  progress  in  Shiprock? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  would  have  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1957.  I believe  I am  right  in  that  funds  were  made  available 
for  construction  of  that  project  then. 

The  plans  and  specifications  have  now  been  completed,  and  we  are 
ready  to  request  apportionment  of  the  funds  so  we  can  advertise  for 
bids  to  start  construction. 

Mr.  Marshall.  When  would  you  expect  that  you  might  start  con- 
struction at  Shiprock? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  hope  we  would  be  able  to  start  construction 
by  April.  This  would  allow  about  45  days  for  the  bidding  and  the 
opening  and  awarding  of  contract. 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  long  before  you  got  to  the  planning  stage 
were  the  plans  in  progress  for  a hospital  at  Shiprock? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  the  Congress  made  funds  available  for  both  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  that  hospital,  then  an  architect  had  to  be 
selected,  a site  selected  and  procured.  I think  that  the  architect’s 
contract  was  probably  let  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  3^ear 
1957,  but  I am  not  sure  of  the  date. 

PROGRAM  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress 
we  are  making  in  the  problem  of  mental  retardation? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Of  course,  any  of  these  programs  I don’t  think  we 
can  really  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  in,  but  I think  good  progress 
is  being  made  there. 

You  know,  in  our  cooperative  research  program  in  education  which 
we  started  a couple  of  years  ago,  we  have  made  a number  of  contracts 
in  mental  retardation.  I think  we  were  unable  to  find  enough  people 
qualified  to  do  some  of  the  work  to  spend  quite  all  the  money  that 
we  had  available  the  first  year. 

Isn’t  that  true,  Mr.  Perkins? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Yet  the  contracts  we  have  in  research  we  think  are 
going  to  be  very,  very  helpful.  We  are  also  making  progress,  I think, 
in  the  other  fields,  too. 
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Dr.  Hamlin.  Two  reports  on  mental  retardation  have  been  made 
available  to  the  committee.  First,  on  the  overall  departmental  activ- 
ities and,  secondly,  specifically  on  research  projects  supported  by  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Folsom.  That  will  bring  you  up  to  date.  I think  you  will 
find  there  is  real  progress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  wondering  if  you  were  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I don’t  think  I would  ever  be  satisfied  with  the 
progress  we  are  making.  I think  we  are  making  good  progress, 
though. 

FEDERAL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU  GRANTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Quite  a few  people  got  disturbed,  Mr.  Perkins,  when 
you  made  your  speech  out  in  Chicago,  in  December.  They  quoted 
you  as  saying  that  there  might  be  a reduction  of  Federal  public- 
assistance  grants  to  States. 

This  met  with  vigorous  opposition  from  State  welfare  adminis- 
trators. 

You  were  also  quoted  as  saying  that  three  legislative  programs 
including  two  projects  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  didn’t  look  right  in 
the  view  of  the  present  situation. 

Do  you  recollect  what  those  two  projects  were? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  the  Children’s  Bureau? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I think  Mr.  Richardson  can  describe  them  to  you 
more  accurately.  But  there  was  a proposed  shift  in  the  law  that  would 
permit  the  child-welfare  funds  to  go  to  urban  as  well  as  rural  cotmties. 

What  was  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  other  one  would  have  provided  for  coopera- 
tive research  in  the  field  of  childlife;  there  were  two  programs  which 
required  new  legislation,  or  a change  in  the  existing  legislation. 

We  proposed  eliminating  the  so-called  rural  limitation  in  child- 
welfare  grants,  to  change  at  the  same  time  so  a system  of  variable 
grants,  and  to  add  language  with  respect  to  foster  care.  In  view  of 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a possible  dilution  of  funds  available 
under  the  appropriation  ceiling,  we  were  also  going  to  ask  for  an 
increase  in  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  quote  myself 
a little  more  accurately.  I said  the  prospects  for  these  changes  in 
legislation  that  many  people  would  like  to  see  didn’t  look  very 
promising. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  were  referring  more  specifically  to  the  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  legislation;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Folsom.  You  see,  we  have  had  a juvenile-delinquency  proposal 
up  here  for  2 or  3 years. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  OLDER  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  satisfied,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  field  of  the  aging? 
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Mr.  Folsom.  I think  we  have  given  you  a report  on  that,  too, 
Mr.  Cl) airman.  That  will  bring  you  up  to  date  on  what  we  have  done 
there. 

We  are  making  steady  headway.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
is  going  to  be  with  us,  of  course,  for  a long,  long  time,  and  it  is  pri- 
marily a problem  for  the  local  communities,  the  States,  individuals, 
churches,  and  all. 

I think  this  report  of  ours  will  bring  you  up  to  date  as  to  what  we 
have  done.  I think  within  the  Government  and  within  our  Depart- 
ment we  are  making  good  headway,  both  on  the  employment  of  older 
workers,  and  also  on  things  that  our  Department  ought  to  be  doing 
and  is  doing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  are  some  States  that  feel  you  could  provide 
more  active  leadership  than  you  have,  and  more  permanent  leadership. 

I have  had  some  contact  me  on  it.  Especially  the  last  2 or 
weeks. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I think  there  was  a very  good  conference  up  in  your 
State  on  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  was  excellent,  and  will  get  some  good 
results,  although  I don’t  agree  that  it  is  the  answer  to  the  overall 
problem.  I think  that  was  handled  very  well,  and  a lot  of  people 
got  a lot  out  of  it. 

But  your  group  sent  another  man  up  there  5 or  6 years  ago.  What 
was  his  name? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Clark  Tibbitts. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  thought  he  made  some  really  good  recommenda- 
tions, but  if  nothing  more  substantial  comes  out  of  this  meeting  than 
came  out  of  that,  as  far  as  action  is  concerned,  the  meetings  like  this 
are  not  the  whole  answer  by  a long  ways. 

Mr.  Folsom.  We  say  again  that  is  something  where  our  Depart- 
ment ought  to  exert  leadership,  and  the  problem  must  be  handled, 
of  course,  on  the  local  level. 

chairmanship  of  council  on  aging 

Mr.  F ogarty.  One  of  the  complaints — I suppose  you  have  heard  it, 
too — is  that  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging  has  had  about  4 or  5 
chairmen  in  the  last  2 or  3 years,  so  you  really  haven’t  had  continuity 
of  leadership  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Brown — he  is  the  new  Chairman? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Yes. 

Of  course,  it  was  intended  that  it  would  be  a rotating  chairmanship, 
among  the  various  agencies  represented  on  it.  We  don’t  want  to  have 
any  one  agency  taking  the  leadership  exclusively.  We  want  to  have  a 
rotating  chairmanship. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  still  think  that  is  a good  idea,  Mr.  Folsom.? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Yes,  I think  it  is  a good  idea,  as  long  as  we  have  the 
same  staff  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  To  change  every  year? 

Mr.  Folsom.  No,  but  it  so  happens  that  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had  been 
working  on  it,  left  the  Department,  so  I took  it  for  a while,  and  Mr. 
Brown  came  along  and  took  it  from  me.  We  hope  Mr.  Brown  will  be 
there  for  some  time.  It  wasn’t  intended  that  we  would  have  that 
fast  a rotation. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  It  just  happened  that  way? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  such  a Presidential  committee  as  the 
President’s  Committee  for  the  Handicapped  would  have  more  effect? 
And  make  more  progress  than  you  are  making  now? 

Mr.  Folsom.  No,  I think  this  is  really  equivalent  to  that,  because 
all  the  departments  that  are  interested  in  the  aging  are  on  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  an  interdepartmental  committee,  and  we  have  people 
of  higher  rank  on  the  committee,  so  I don’t  see  any  particular  advan- 
tage in  changing  the  makeup  of  it. 

SENIOR  CITIZENS’  MONTH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  you  were  chairman,  did  you  ever  give  any 
thought  to  conducting  a National  Senior  Citizens’  Month  to  draw 
more  attention  to  this  problem? 

Mr.  Folsom.  I imagine  it  came  up,  but  I have  never  personally 
been  so  keen  about  these  days  or  weeks  or  months  because  there  are 
so  many  of  them.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  any  public  attention. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I always  thought  the  Employ  the  Physically  Hardi- 
capped  Week  worked  out  pretty  well.  Have  you  found  where  they 
haven’t  worked  out  so  well? 

Mr.  Folsom.  There  are  so  many  of  them.  It  is  a question  of 
whether  you  can  catch  the  publics’  attention.  The  attention  would 
be  diluted,  to  a certain  extent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  difference  if  there  is  1 or  500?  If  this 
were  the  500 tb  and  worked,  it  would  be  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I think  it  was  discussed,  but  they  didn’t  want  to  tie 
the  older  people  in  with  it.  I think  there  was  a feeling  that  “Hire 
the  handicapped”  and  some  of  the  others  would  give  a connotation 
to  the  aging  that  would  not  be  a desirable  one,  plus  the  fact  that  part 
of  this  was  already  underway  around  the  country  before  it  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  Council.  It  was  discussed.  I don’t 
know  if  it  was  ruled  out  as  a final  decision,  but  it  was  thought  last 
year  that  it  did  not  seem  appropriate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  My  understanding  was  that  your  Federal  Council 
was  urged  a few  years  ago  to  establish  Senior  Citizens’  Month,  and 
you  passed  it  over,  or  turned  it  down.  Whatever  happened,  it  was 
still  done  by  2 or  3 States.  When  you  didn’t  do  it,  they  did  something 
about  it.  They  think  it  was  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I don’t  recall  its  coming  up  while  I was  there,  but 
I think  it  is  a matter  we  can  bring  up  to  the  Council  again  and  have 
it  considered. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I don’t  know  if  it  is  a good  thing  or  not;  I am  just 
mentioning  it. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I say  it  might  be  a good  thing  to  have  discussed. 
They  can  discuss  it. 

COOPERATION  WITH  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  AGING 

Mr.  Fogerty.  What  experience  have  you  had  with  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Aging,  which  I understand  is  a private  nonprofit 
agency? 
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Mr.  F olsom.  I think  Mr.  Fitch  might  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Fitch.  We  worked  quite  closely  with  the  National  Committee 
on  the  Aging.  I am  a member  of  their  executive  staff  up  there.  It 
is  important  that  we  do  understand  the  direction  of  their  organization, 
which  is  a voluntary  organization,  and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment working  in  the  same  field  so  we  do  work  quite  closely. 

SPECIAL  STAFF  ON  AGING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  staff  do  you  have  now  in  this  special 
staff  on  aging  in  the  Secretary’s  Office? 

Mr.  Fitch.  We  have  10  on  our  present  staff,  5 of  whom  are  pro- 
fessional. We  do  have  two  vacancies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  authorized? 

Mr.  Hambleton.  There  are  12  authorized. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  five  professional? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  five  clerical? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  not  a very  large  staff  for  the  problem  that 
exists,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Dr.  Hamlin.  This  is  only  part  of  the  staff.  The  special  staff  on 
aging  is  the  coordinating  unit  within  the  Department,  so  we  can  use 
many  other  of  our  personnel  within  the  departments  from  the  various 
operating  agencies. 

Mr.  Folsom.  If  you  want  to  count  all  of  those  in  our  Department 
that  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  aging,  you  will  have  a 
considerable  number. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I told  Mr.  Ewing  when  he  was  head  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administration  the  same  thing  I am  telling  you.  He  had  8 
or  10  in  his  office  at  that  time  working  on  the  problems.  We  didn’t 
think  it  was  enough.  That  was  7 or  8 years  ago,  and  we  still  find  about 
the  same. 

Mr.  Fitch.  We  have  been  strengthening  the  role  of  the  people  in 
the  regional  offices,  where  each  has  a committee  on  the  aging,  so  they 
are  being  groomed  to  work  with  some  of  the  State  organizations  and 
some  of  the  other  professional  groups  on  the  aging. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Up  to  this  point,  it  hasn’t  been  very  effective. 
Maybe  it  is  because  they  are  new,  but  I know  in  my  area  it  hasn’t 
helped  in  any  way  at  all.  Maybe  it  is  because  it  is  a new  idea,  and 
maybe  it  will  work  out,  but  up  to  this  point,  I don’t  believe  it  has 
worked. 

Have  you  proposed,  or  do  you  have  any  real  program  emanating 
from  this  Council  on  the  Aging  for  next  year? 

PROPOSED  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  AGING 

Dr.  Hamlin.  The  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  has  held  several 
meetings  within  the  past  6 weeks,  reviewing  its  program  for  the  coming 
year.  The  steering  committee  of  the  Federal  Council  has  developed 
a list  of  projects  which  are  now  being  discussed  by  the  Federal  Council. 
I think  within  the  next  year  there  will  be  several  definitive  projects 
that  will  come  out  of  the  Federal  Council.  We  are  quite  interested 
in  making  the  public  aware  of  the  multitude  of  services  already'  avail- 
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able  to  the  public  from  the  Government.  This  is  necessary  for  people 
who  need  assistance  whether  it  happens  to  be  housing  or  financial 
security  or  medical  services.  We  are  now  working  on  this,  and  the 
various  agencies  that  are  members  of  the  Federal  Council  have  already 
submitted  material  along  this  line  which  we  hope  to  get  into  a docu- 
ment for  public  consumption,  which  will  be  distributed  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  can  then  make  them  available  to  their  constitu- 
ents. This  is  just  one  example  of  action. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I don’t  think  that  is  a very  good  example  of  action. 
After  all  that  work  you  are  going  to  distribute  a few  pamphlets. 
That  isn’t  going  to  help  much. 

Dr.  Hamlin.  You  can’t  look  at  the  Federal  Council  as  a unit  by 
itself.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Federal  Council,  I think,  is  to 
pull  together  the  efforts  of  all  the  Federal  agencies.  This  is  the  major 
purpose  which  it  can  accomplish,  because  the  individual  problems 
of  the  aged  person  can  be  handled  but  through  the  department  which 
has  the  specific  program.  If  we  can  pull  these  programs  together, 
let  the  public  know  what  the  programs  are  within  our  individual 
departments,  we  can  handle  those  problems.  We  believe  this  is  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging. 

It  has  accomplished  a great  deal.  It  has  had  a very  good,  stimu- 
lating influence. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  not  making  any  determination  whether 
there  should  be  more  Federal  assistance  to  build  housing  for  the 
aged;  you  are  not  making  any  recommendations  to  the  Congress  that 
the  social-security  benefits  ought  to  be  raised  because  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up.  Those  are  the  kind  of  things  that  these  people 
are  interested  in,  and  I am  sure  you  know  that. 

A man  getting  a check  for  $54  a month  and  it  costs  him  $15  a week 
for  room  and  board  just  isn’t  getting  along  very  well.  If  you  were 
in  that  position,  you  would  blame  somebody,  I’m  sure,  or  you  would 
be  looking  for  someone  to  blame.  I know  I would.  That  is  the 
fellow  that  has  to  be  helped,  somehow,  someway. 

The  social  security  system  just  hasn’t  kept  pace  with  inflation  and 
the  increase  in  cost  of  living  that  we  have  had  the  last  few  years.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  you  people  are  just  hoping  it  will  work  itself  out. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Of  course 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  you  are  hoping  that  a depression  might 
bring  lower  prices.  That  hasn’t  happened  though. 
bMr.  Folsom.  The  payments,  of  course,  have  been  considerably 
liberalized  since  1954.  There  was  a considerable  lag  before  these 
changes  in  1954.  That  is  a matter  we  are  studying  all  the  time. 

REDUCTION  OF  1959  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  we  can  cut  your 
budget,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Folsom.  Well,  you  know,  we  were  cut  already  quite  a little. 

I wouldn’t  point  out  any  one  place  we  can  cut.  We  have  this 
budget  committee,  as  I told  you,  that  made  quite  a few  cuts  in  the 
agencies’  requests.  Then  the  Budget  Bureau  made  cuts  in  our 
requests,  so  I wouldn’t  have  any  place  where  I thought  you  could 
cut  it. 
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Mr.  F ogarty.  Do  you  think  in  view  of  the  present  circumstances,, 
and  the  changes  of  the  last  few  months  since  this  budget  was  prepared 
in  September,  there  are  changes  you  would  like  to  recommend  in 
this  budget? 

Mr.  F olsom.  I couldn't  make  any  suggestions  for  increases,  because 
you  know  I have  to  stick  to  our  budget,  but  if  we  have  any  changes, 
to  recommend — I don’t  know  of  any  right  now,  but  if  we  do,  we 
could  submit  them  later.  I don’t  know  of  any  right  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Sometimes  if  you  could  give  us  a little  more  informa- 
tion about  the  needs  for  more  funds,  it  would  make  it  easier  and  make 
it  better  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Of  course,  you  have  before  you  what  we  requested 
ourselves.  But  I wouldn’t  have  anything  to  add  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  going  to  press  you  any  further. 

Do  you  have  anything  else  you  want  to  say? 

Mr.  Folsom.  No;  except  I want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
fine  cooperation  we  have  gotten  from  your  committee,  particularly  in 
the  past.  I want  to  refer  again  to  the  fine  help  you  gave  us  last  year 
when  the  efforts  were  being  made  to  cut  our  budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  think  you  are  doing  a good  job.  That  is  why  we> 
like  to  work  with  you. 

HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Taber.  I have  been  increasingly  disturbed  concerning  the 
construction  of  general  hospitals.  It  appears  that  it  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  how  long  they  have  to  wait  to  get  their  funds. 

I wonder  if  you  have  anything  to  say  about  that  situation? 

Secretary  Folsom.  As  you  know,  it  is  left  up  to  the  State  advisory 
council,  to  determine  the  priority  of  individual  hospitals.  In  the- 
Public  Health  Service,  we  depend  on  the  rating  which  is  given  by  those 
in  the  State  agency.  If  the  State  council  doesn’t  recommend  a project 
to  us,  we  don’t  approve  it. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  was  one  case  where  a hospital  was  about  18th 
on  the  list  at  first  when  they  were  raising  their  money.  This  was  a 
small  community.  They  raised  the  money  that  was  needed  to  match 
these  funds  according  to  what  they  were  told.  It  dragged  along  for 
about  a year  and  they  were  No.  30  on  the  list,  approximately.  Now 
they  are  away  down  to  about  No.  60.  I don’t  know  how  that  kind  of 
business  works,  but  it  doesn’t  correspond  with  my  idea  of  doing  things.. 

Secretary  Folsom.  I imagine  you  will  find  that  that  is  up  to  the 
State,  not  up  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Taber.  Why  would  they  be  so  far  down  on  the  list  after  about 
3 years.  They  are  farther  away  from  getting  funds  now  then  they 
were  3 years  ago. 

Secretary  Folsom.  The  situation  might  easily  change..  There 
might  be  some  other  community  that  would  have  a greater  need.  I 
would  not  know,  unless  I reviewed  the  particular  situation. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  seems  that  these  people  claim  that  unless  they  have' 
a certain  percentage  of  beds  and  rooms  available  for  chronic  patients,, 
rather  than  the  sort  of  beds  that  are  available  for  traumatic  injuries; 
and  operations  and  obstetrics,  for  which  they  have  an  immediate 
demand  in  the  particular  community  in  question,  they  never  can  get 
any  allotment  out  of  this  program.  Frankly,  I have  advised  these 
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people  that  they  cannot  depend  on  getting  these  funds  that  seem  to 
be  due  them.  I could  not  get  myself  in  any  other  frame  of  mind.  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  some  intelligent  answer  from  the  State 
authorities  and  from  your  Department,  but  I cannot  get  anything 
that  would  indicate  that  they  were  trying  to  promote  the  sort  of 
hospitals  that  are  needed  in  the  community.  They  simply  stand  in 
the  way  of  it. 

Secretary  Folsom.  There  just  might  be  need  for  other  types  of 
hospitals,  but  I can  state  that  the  New  York  authorities  have  a 
pretty  good  group  up  there,  the  New  York  State  group,  and  I would 
think  you  would  be  able  to  get  the  information  there  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Taber.  I took  it  up  with  them  and  I have  taken  it  up  with 
the  people  here.  I have  not  had  any  satisfaction.  I have  not  had 
an  intelligent  answer  out  of  anybody. 

Secretary  Folsom.  We  can  say  we  cannot  recommend  a hospital 
if  the  State  council  does  not  approve  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Those  ratios  as  to  the  number  of  each  type  bed  are 
defined  in  the  statute  itself. 

Mr.  Taber.  Well,  these  people  don't  have  any  great  demand  for 
the  type  beds  people  are  trying  to  push  them  into  providing.  That 
is  all  I have  to  say. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  type  of  a hospital  is  this? 

Mr.  Taber.  A general  hospital,  and  they  wanted  to  provide  room 
especially  for  traumatic  injuries,  for  obstetrics,  and  for  emergency 
cases,  which  would  be  in  the  hospital  just  a little  while  rather  than, 
for  long  periods. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  your  philosophy  of  trying  to  get  the  States 
interested  in  these  other  types  of  hospitals  have  anything  to  do  with 
a decision  like  that? 

Secretary  F olsom.  In  this  case  I think  the  State  agency  felt,  as  I 
recall  it,  that  there  was  need  for  the  other  type  hospital,  rather  than 
the  general  type. 

Dr.  Hamlin.  It  is  primarily  a State  grant-in-aid  program  whereby 
moneys  are  allotted  to  the  States.  The  bed  ratios  are  established 
within  the  act.  It  is  my  understanding  in  this  particular  area  that 
they  have  a number  of  hospitals  and  beds  which  would  bring  them  up 
to  4.5,  the  m.aximum  ratio  in  the  statute;  beyond  that  point  there 
should  be  no  Federal  participation.  They  have  not  met  this  amount 
in  other  types  of  beds,  such  as  long-term,  illness  beds.  If  they  were 
making  application  for  long-term  beds  they  would  be  eligible  because 
there  are  an  insufficient  number  of  beds  in  this  particular  area  that 
Mr.  Taber  is  talking  about. 

Secretary  Folsom.  I understand  the  State  authority  is  trying  to 
get  them  to  go  into  that  type  of  hospital. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  point  I was  trying  to  make  is  this.  I know 
you  people  are  trying  to  influence  the  States,  and  maybe  you  are 
right,  to  build  these  other  types  of  hospitals  and  not  the  general 
hospital,  and  I was  wondering  if  that  influence  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  decision? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Under  the  statute,  funds  appropriated  for  the 
types  of  hospital  facilities  that  we  think  ought  to  be  emphasized,  such 
as  chronic-disease  facilities  and  rehabilitation  centers,  are  not  trans- 
ferable into  part  C,  where  the  funds  are  available  for  general  hospitals. 
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We  would  not  have  any  influence  because  of  the  general  policy  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  State  of  part  C funds. 

Sir.  Fogarty.  The  State  is  granted  a certain  number  of  dollars  for 
the  construction  of  general  hospitals  and  a certain  number  of  dollars 
for  the  construction  of  chronic-disease  hospitals  and  so  forth.  They 
have  to  stay  within  those  categories,  but  you  do  not  say  to  the  State 
that  because  they  have  so  many  general  hospital  beds  that  they  cannot 
use  these  funds  to  build  more  general  hospitals. 

Dr.  Hamlin.  No,  there  are  two  main  elements.  First  is  the 
question  of  how  the  Federal  leadership  decides — what  that  leadership 
wants  to  give  between  general  hospitals  and  others.  The  second 
point  is  the  question  of  assuring  that  we  have  the  most  equitable 
distribution  of  Federal  money  going  into  the  program  so  as  to  best 
cover  the  States.  We  ask  the  States  to  submit  State  plans  to  deter- 
mine these  priorities  and  they  are  the  ones  that  decide  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  States  still  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
general  hospital  field;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  problem  in  connection  with  this  arises  out 
of  this  health  insurance.  The  very  fact  that  insurance  is  available 
for  hospitalization  tends  to  result  in  a problem  concerning  diagnostic 
service.  For  example,  hospitalization  enters  into  it  so  that  those 
bills,  having  been  met  by  insurance,  comparable  coverages  are  not 
available  for  other  hospital’s  diagnostic  services.  The  result  therefore 
is  that  financing  for  matching  money  for  diagnostic  facilities  is  less 
easy  to  come  by. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I never  found  any  fault  with  the  operation  of  this 
program.  I have  had  inquiries  from  time  to  time  from  hospitals  in 
my  State,  but  I told  them  it  was  up  to  the  State  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  priority.  They  apparently  had  good  reason  for  the  priorities 
they  had  established  and  when  the  communities  found  out  the  reason 
they  generally  went  along  with  it. 

We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  next  subject  we  will  place  these  two  tables, 
that  the  committee  has  requested,  in  the  record. 

(The  tables  referred  to  follow:) 
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History  of  1959  Budget  Requests 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Comparison  of  operating  agency  requests,  Department  requests,  and  President’ s 

budget  estimate,  fiscal  year  1959 


Preliminary 
agency  re- 
quest to 
Depart- 
ment 


Preliminary 
Department 
request  to 
Bureau  of 
Budget 


Final 

Department 
request  to 
Bureau  of 
Budget 


President’s 

budget 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind:  Edu- 
cation of  the  blind 

Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

(Includes  civil  defense) 

Salaries  and  expenses,  certification,  inspec- 
tion, and  other  services 

Construction 

Freedmen’s  Hospital:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Gallaudet  College: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Construction 

Howard  University: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Plans  and  specifications 

Construction  of  buildings 

Construction  of  buildings  (liquidation  of 

contract  authority) 

Office  of  Education: 

Promotion  and  further  development  of  vo- 
cational education 

Further  endowment  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts 

Grants  for  library  services 

Assistance  for  school  construction 

.Salaries  and  expenses 

(Includes  civil  defense) 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 

Grants  to  States  and  other  agencies ... 

Training  and  traineeships 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Public  Health  Service: 

Assistance  to  States,  general 

(Includes  civil  defense) 

Grants  and  special  studies,  Alaska 

Control  of  venereal  diseases 

Control  of  tuberculosis 

Communicable  disease  activities 

Sanitary  engineering  activities 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construc- 
tion  

Grants  for  hospital  construction 

Salaries  and  expenses,  hospital  construction 

services 

(Includes  civil  defense) 

Hospitals  and  medical  care 

Foreign  quarantine  activities 

Indian  health  activities 

Construction  of  Indian  health  facilities 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

General  research  and  services ... 

National  Cancer  Institute 

Mental  health  activities 

National  Heart  Institute 

Dental  health  activities 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease  activ- 
ities  

Allergy  and  infectious  disease  activities. 
Neurology  and  blindness  activities 

Subtotal,  National  Institutes  of 

Health 

Grants  for  construction  of  research  facilities. 
Research  facilities  construction  and  site 

acquisition 

Construction  of  general  office  building 

Retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers. 

Construction  of  Communicable  Disease 
Center 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  50. 


$400,  000 

$400, 000 

$400, 000 

$400, 000 

11,  530,  000 

10,  980,  000 

10,  980, 000 

9,  410, 000 

(180,  000) 

(180, 000) 

(180, 000) 

(110, 000) 

(1,  254,  500) 

(1, 254, 000) 

(1,  254,  500) 

(1,  254,  500) 

20,  000,  000 

17, 000,  000 

17,  000, 000 

3,  533, 000 

3,  250, 000 

3,  250, 000 

2,  975,  000 

910,  000 

795, 000 

795, 000 

785, 000 

2,  388,  000 

2,  388,  000 

2,  388, 000 

123,  000 

5, 455, 000 

4, 100, 000 

4, 100, 000 

4, 000, 000 

276, 000 

171,  000 

171, 000 

171,000 

1, 105,  000 

1,  283, 000 

1, 283, 000 

163,  000 

163, 000 

34,  897, 081 

33,  522,  000 

33,  750,  081 

33,  750,  081 

2,  501,  500 

2,  501,  500 

2,  501,  500 

2,  501,  500 

7,  500,  000 

5,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 

3,  000,  000 

950,  000 

950,  000 

950,  000 

850,  000 

9,  021,  000 

8,  381,  000 

i 9, 177, 140 

7,  950,  000 

(121,  000) 

(121,  000) 

(121,  000) 

(50,  000) 

54, 900,  000 

52,  800,  000 

52,  400,  000 

50,  600,  000 

6,  600,  000 

5,  500,  000 

5,  500,  000 

4,  800,  000 

1,  600,  000 

1,  480,  000 

1,  480,  000 

1,  400,  000 

33,  975,  000 

23,  388,  000 

23,  388,  000 

22,  889,  000 

(475,  000) 

(475,  0C0) 

(475,  000) 

(315,  000) 

2,  405,  000 

2, 165,  000 

2, 165,  000 

2, 165,  000 

5, 800,  000 

4,  415,  000 

4,  415,  000 

4,  400,  000 

7,  250,  000 

7, 000,  000 

7,  000,  000 

5,  386,  000 

7,  200,  000 

6,  250,  000 

6,  250,  000 

6,  200,  000 

17,  500,  000 

13,  420,  000 

13,  420,  000 

12,  815,  000 

50,  000,  000 

35,  000,  000 

35,  000,  000 

45,  000,  000 

136,  200, 000 

121,  200,  000 

121, 200,  000 

75, 000, 000 

1,  670, 000 

1, 470, 000 

1,  470,  000 

1,  320,  000 

(20, 000) 

(20, 000) 

(20, 000) 

(20,  000) 

51, 000,  000 

47,  000,  000 

47,  000,  000 

44,  309, 000 

5,  500, 000 

4,  300, 000 

4, 300,  000 

3,  983,  000 

48, 000, 000 

45, 000, 000 

45, 000, 000 

40,  225,  000 

7,  500, 000 

6,  200, 000 

6, 200, 000 

2, 374,  000 

22,  972,000 

16, 104.000 

14,  526, 000 

17,742,000 

59, 154, 000 

58,  260, 000 

56,  955,  000 

55,  923,  000 

40,  428, 000 

39, 095, 000 

38,  605, 000 

37,  697, 000 

35,  695, 000 

38, 151, 000 

35,  936,  000 

34,  712, 000 

7,  780, 000 

6,  797, 000 

6,  542, 000 

6,  293, 000 

20, 436, 000 

22, 046, 000 

20,  696, 000 

20,  592, 000 

21,034,000 

18,  982, 000 

17,  653,  000 

17,  497, 000 

21,  294, 000 

22,  775,  000 

21,  387,  000 

20,  727, 000 

228,  793, 000 

222, 210,  000 

2 212,  300,  000 

211,183,000 

30, 000, 000 

30, 000,  000 

30, 000,  000 

30,  000, 000 

300, 000 

200, 000 

200,  000 

5, 000, 000 

5,  000,  000 

5, 000,  000 

(1,650,  000) 

(1,650,  000) 

(1,606,  000) 

(1,  600,  000) 

13,  225,  000 

13,  225, 000 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Continued 

Comparison  of  operating  agency  requests , Department  requests,  and  President's 
budget  estimate,  fiscal  year  1959 — Continued 


Preliminary 
agency  re- 
quest to 
Depart- 
ment 

Preliminary 
Department 
request  to 
Bureau  of 
Budget 

Final 

Department 
request  to 
Bureau  of 
Budget 

President’s 

budget 

Public  Health  Service— Continued 

Construction  of  dental  research  building... 

$3,  724.  000 

$3,  724,  000 

$3, 724, 000 

Operations.  National  Library  of  Medicine.. 

1.  554,  000 

1,  452, 000 

1,  452,  000 

$1, 415, 000 

Construction  of  library  facilities..  ._  

6,  500.  000 

8,  500,  000 

7,  300,  000 
5,  705,  000 

Salaries  and  expenses ...  . ... 

5,  952,  000 

5,  705,  000 

5,  325,  000 

(Includes  civil  defense)..  ...  ... 

(445,  000) 

(445,  000) 

(445,  000) 

(65,  000) 

Buildings  and  facilities,  Sanitary  Engineer- 

ing  Center,  Cincinnati. . . 

360,  000 

Construction  of  mental  health  facilities, 

Territorv  of  Alaska ... 

4 6,  000,  000 

6,  500,  000 

4 6,  000,  000 

6,  500,  000 

Construction  of  occupational  health  build- 

ing 

600,  000 

Construction  of  Arctic  health  research 

building ..  ....... 

367,  000 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

Salaries  and  expenses.  . ....  .... 

3,  323,  000 

3,  323,  000 

3,  323,  000 

3, 154,  000 

Major  repairs  and  preservation  of  buildings 

and  grounds  . 

742,  000 

742,  000 

472,  000 

87,  000 

Construction,  treatment,  and  cafeteria 
building...  ...  

4, 130,  000 
125,  000 

4, 130,  000 
125,  000 

4, 155,  000 
125,  000 

Construction,  treatment  building 

125,  000 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  BOASI . 

(129,  842,  000) 

(129,  842,  000) 

(134,  885,  000) 

(133,  300,  000) 

Grants  to  States  for  training  of  public  wel- 

fare  personnel ....  _ .... 

2,  500,  000 
1,  735,  000,  000 

2,  500,  000 
1,  735,  000,  000 

2,  500,  000 
1,  806,  400,  000 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance.  _ ... 

1,  806,  400,  000 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Public 

Assistance  . 

2,  335,  000 

2,  335,  000 

2,  335,  000 

2,  040,  000 

(Includes  civil  defense) ...  _ . 

(117,  000) 

(117,  000) 

(117,  000) 

(60,  000) 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Children’s  Bureau... 

2, 150,  000 

2, 150,  000 

2, 150,  000 

2,  013,  000 

Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child 

welfare.  _ . . _ . 

43,  500,  000 

41,  500,  000 

41,  500,  000 

41,  500,  000 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstration  pro- 

jects  in  social  security _ _ _ 

2,  080,  000 

2,  080,  000 

2,  075,  000 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Com- 

missioner..  .......  _ 

320,  000 

320,  000 

320,  000 

314,  000 

OASI  transfer  

(250,  000) 

(250,  000) 

(250,  000) 

(246, 000) 

Salaries  and  expenses,  White  House  Con- 

ference  on  Children  and  Youth . _ 

150,  000 

150, 000 

150,  000 

150,  000 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secre- 

tary 

1,  986,  500 

1,  943,  500 

1,  927,  500 

1,  819, 000 

(Includes  civil  defense) ... 

(25,  500) 

(25,  500) 

(25,  500) 

(10,  000) 

OASI  transfer.  . . ..... 

(278,  000) 

(271,  000) 

(268, 000) 

(263, 000) 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Field  Ad- 

ministration . 

2,  612,  000 

2,  519,  000 

2,  519, 000 

2,  418,  000 

(Includes  civil  defense) 

(98,  000) 

(98, 000) 

(98,  000) 

(60,  000) 

OASI  transfer.. _ . __ 

(739,  000) 

(706, 000) 

(706, 000) 

(702, 000) 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  General 

Counsel  _ 

616,  500 

576,  500 

576,  500 

505, 000 

(Includes  civil  defense) ... 

(4,  500) 
(515,  000) 

(4,  500) 
(488,  000) 

(4,  500) 

- 

OASI  and  Food  and  Drug  transfers 

(485,  000) 

(475,  000) 

Surplus  property  utilization.  . 

711,000 

641,  000 

641, 000 

632, 000 

(Includes  civil  defense) 

(134,  0C0) 

(134, 000) 

(134,  000) 

(130, 000) 

Total  appropriation. 

2,  630,  280,  581 

2,  563,  860,  500 

2,  622,  888,  721 

2,  504,  524,  581 

(Includes  civil  defense) . 

(1,  620,  000) 

(1,  620,  000) 

(1,  620,  000) 

(8?0,  000) 

Transfers. . ...  

(1,  782, 000) 

(1,  715, 000) 

(1,  709,  000) 

(1,  686, 000) 

1 Represents  revised  estimate  of  requirements  developed  jointly  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  De- 
partment subsequent  to  preliminary  submission. 

2 In  addition,  there  was  separately  requested  $8,600,000  to  provide  for  full  indirect  costs  of  research  sup- 
ported by  grants. 

2 Requested  as  a 1958  supplemental  appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $13,225,000. 

4Requests  contemplated  a 1958  supplemental  appropriation  for  planning  funds  in  the  amount  of  $500,000. 
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1958  Obligations  and  Employment  as  of  Dec.  31,  1957 


Status  of  fiscal  year  1958  available  funds  and  employment  as  of  Dec.  31,  1957 


Personnel 

Average 

Available 

Obligations 

Unobligated 

employed 

number 

for 

as  of  Decern- 

balance  as 

as  of  De- 

of  posi- 

obligation 

ber  31,  1957 

of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 

cember 
31,  1957 

tions 
budgeted 
for  1958 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind: 

Grants 

$328, 000 

$328, 000 

Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . _ 

9,  300, 000 

4, 617, 036 

$4,  682,  964 

1, 148 

1,095 

Salaries  and  expenses,  certification, 

inspection  and  other  services: 
Salaries  and  expenses- 

1,224,196 

600,  645 

623,  551 

155 

151 

Reserves  for  subsequent  years 

1415,088 

415,  088 

Total  . 

1,639,284 

600,  645 

1, 038,  639 

155 

151 

Freedmen’s  Hospital: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

4, 180,  500 

2,  093,  549 

2,  086,  951 
35,  500 

857 

822 

Reserve  for  savin  vs 

35,  500 

Total  _ _ _ 

4,  216,  000 

2,  093,  549 

2, 122,  451 

857 

822 

Gallaudet  College: 

Salaries  and  expenses-  - _ _ 

Construction 

2 730,  000 
4,  301,  792 

409,  782 
1,  552,  509 

320,  218 
2,  749,  283 

170 

170 

Howard  University: 

Salaries  and  expenses  _ _ --  .... 

Plans  and  specifications  

2 3,  800,  000 
164,  623 

1,  904,  311 
5,  520 

1,  895,  689 
159, 103 

843 

1, 137 

Construction  of  building  (including 

liquidation  of  contract  authoriza- 
tion) : 

Other  . . 

3,  935,  590 
998, 168 

125,  239 

3,  810, 351 
998, 168 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total  . .. 

4,  933,  758 

125,  239 

4,  808,  519 

Office  of  Education: 

Promotion  and  further  development 

of  vocational  education  (annual 
appropriation):  Grants  _ 

33,  750, 081 

32,  859,  644 

890,  437 

Promotion  of  vocational  education 

(permanent  appropriation): 
Grants  _ . _ _ 

7, 138,  331 

7, 133, 230 

5, 101 

Further  endowment  of  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
(annual  appropriations):  Grants... 
Colleges  for  agriculture  and  me- 

2,  501,  500 

2,  501,  500 

chanic  arts  (permanent  appropria- 
tion) : Grants 

2,  550, 000 
5, 000, 000 
127,  000, 000 

2,  550, 000 
2,  500,  000 
24,  667,  689 

Grants  for  library  services:  Grants.. . 
Payments  to  school  districts:  Grants. 
Assistance  for  school  construction: 

2,  500,  000 
102, 332,  311 

3 

grants.  _ _ ...  ._ 

3 60,  803, 140 
7, 000, 000 

17,  962,  720 
4, 164, 897 

42, 840, 420 
2, 835, 103 

5 

Salaries  and  expenses.  

President’s  Committee  on  Educa- 

573 

565 

tion  Beyond  the  High  School 

50, 000 

45, 112 

. 4, 888 

2 

4 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 

Grants  to  States  and  other  agencies: 

Grants 

4 45, 100,  000 
4,  400,  000 

23,  960, 130 
4, 096,  245 

21, 139, 870 
303,  755 

Training  and  traineeships : Grants . . . 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

Other  

1,320,  000 
10,  000 

635,  350 

684,  650 
10, 000 

148 

149 

Reserve  for  savings.  _ _ 

Total ..... 

1,  330, 000 

635,  350 

694,  650 

148 

149 

Public  Health  Service: 

Assistance  to  States,  general: 

Grants 

17, 000, 000 
5,  572, 000 
20, 000 

15,  907,  935 
2, 644, 614 

1, 092, 065 
2, 927,  386 
20, 000 

Other  . . 

Reserve  for  savings. . . _ 

Total 

22,  592, 000 

18, 552,  549 

4, 039, 451 

651 

645 

1 Includes  subscribers'  balances  on  deposits  and  FDA  reserves. 

2 Federal  funds  only. 

3 Excludes  proposed  supplemental  appropriation  of  $57,000,000. 

4 Deficiency  apportionment  pending. 
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Available 

for 

obligation 


Obligations 
as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1957 


Unobligated 
balance  as 
of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 


Personnel 
employed 
as  of  De- 
cember 
31,  1957 


Average 
number 
of  posi- 
tions 
budgeted 
for  1958 


Public  Health  Service-Continued 

Grants  and  special  studies,  Territory 
of  Alaska: 

Grants 

Other 


Total. 


Control  of  venereal  diseases: 

Grants 

Other 


Total. 


Control  of  tuberculosis: 

Grants 

Other 


Total. 


Communicable  disease  activities: 

Other 

Sanitary  engineering  activities: 

Grants 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 


Total. 


Grants  for  waste  treatment  works 

construction:  grants 

Grants  for  hospital  construction: 
1958-59  grants: 

For  research 

For  construction 

Other 

1957-58  grants 


Total.. 


Salaries  and  expenses,  hospital  con- 
struction services:  Other 

Hospitals  and  medical  care: 

Grants 

Other  (1958) 

Other  (1957-58) 


Total- 


Foreign  quarantine  activities:  Other. 
Indian  health  activities: 

Other  1958 

Other  1959 


Total- 


Construction  of  Indian  health  facili- 
ties: 

Other,  no  year 

Other  1958-59 


Total. 


General  research  and  services,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health: 

Grants 

Other 


Total. 


$1, 638, 000 
527, 000 


2, 165, 000 


1,  700, 000 

2,  715, 000 


4, 415, 000 


4,  500, 000 
2,  500, 000 


7, 000, 000 

7,  050,  000 

4, 159,  000 

8,  465,  000 

16,  *000 


12,  640,  000 
57,  378,  907 


1,  064,  400 
120,  000,  000 
135,  600 
86,  082,  917 


207,  282,  917 

1,  450,  000 

4,  000,  000 
44,  478,  200 
880 


48,  479,  080 

3,  876,  000 

39,  484,  428 
600,  000 


40.  084,  428 


11,526, 172 
3, 130,  000 


14,  656,  172 


11,  466,  000 
2,  560,  000 


14,  026,  000 


$1,  638,  000 
267, 094 


$259, 906 


1,905,094 


1, 675, 938 
1, 315, 042 


259,  906 


24-,  062 
1,399,958 


2,  990, 980 


4, 479, 045 
1,  235, 057 


1,  424, 020 


20, 955 
1,  264, 943 


5,  714, 102 

3,  614,  029 

3,  726,  258 

4,  413,  907 


1, 285, 898 

3,  435,  971 

432,  742 

4,  051,  093 

16,  000 


8, 140, 165 
31,  346,  214 


613,  595 
12,  573,  027 
30,  603 
26, 145,  450 


4,  499,  835 
26, 032,  693 


450,  805 
107,  426,  973 
104,  997 
59,  937,  467 


39,  362,  675 

698,  361 

3,  559,  062 
21,  835,  344 
850 


167,  920,  242 

751,  639 

440,  938 
22,  642,  856 
30 


25,  395,  256 
1,  865,  609 
19,  537, 185 


23,  083,  824 

2,  010,  391 

19,  947,  243 
600,  000 


19,  537, 185 


1, 181,  569 
86,  945 


20,  547,  243 


10,  344,  603 
3,  043,  055 


1,  268,  514 


10, 865,  519 
1,212, 169 


13,  387,  658 


600,  481 
1,  347, 831 


12, 077,  688 


1,  948,  312 


50 


419 


282 

811 


954 


19 

163 


6,  685 
517 


4,654 


5 29 


253 


439 


237 

843 


898 


9 

168 


6,  562 
551 


4,  594 


8 49 


6 Includes  an  estimated  25  employees  paid  from  an  allocation  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
employment  report  not  available. 

8 Includes  an  estimated  25  employees  paid  from  an  allocation  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


250 

Actual 
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Available 

for 

obligation 


Obligations 
as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1957 


Unobligated 
balance  as 
of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1957 


Personnel 
employed 
as  of  De- 
cember 
31,  1957 


Average 
number 
of  posi- 
tions 
budgeted 
for  1958 


Public  Health  Service— Continued 
National  Cancer  Institute: 

Grants 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 

Mental  health  activities: 

Grants 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings... 

Total 

National  Heart  Institute: 

Grants 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 

Dental  health  activities: 

Grants 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease 
activities: 

Grants 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 

Allergy  and  infectious  disease  activi- 
ties: 

Grants 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 

Neurology  and  blindness  activities: 

Grants 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 


$31, 134, 000 
25, 151, 000 
117, 000 


56, 402, 000 


31, 049, 000 
8, 128, 000 
40, 000 


39,  217, 000 


28, 224,  000 
7,  699, 000 
13,  000 


35,  936,  000 


3,  825,  000 
2,  604, 000 
1,  000 


6,  430, 000 


13,  837, 000 
6,  515,  000 
33,  000 


20,  385,  000 


11,  591,  000 
5,  787,  000 
22,  000 


17,  400,  000 


16,  250,  000 
5,  094,  000 
43,  000 


21,  387,  000 


$27,  637, 462 
6 9,  765,  312 


$3,  496,  538 
15,  385,  688 
117, 000 


37,  402,  774 


27, 031, 172 
3,  549,  287 


18,  999,  226 


4,  017, 828 
4,  578,  713 
40, 000 


7 1, 081 


» 1,  11L 


30,  580,  459 


26, 112,  225 
3,  670,  938 


8,  636,  541 


2,  111,  775 
4, 028, 062 
13,  000 


558 


589 


29,  783, 163 


3,  450,  046 
1,  279,  490 


6, 152,  837 


374,  954 
1,  324,  510 
1, 000 


529 


520 


4,  729,  536 


11,  546,  784 
3,  078,  074 


1,  700,  464 


2,  290,  216 

3,  436,  926 

33,  000 


268 


273 


14,  624,  858 


11,  350,  243 
2,  816,  644 


5,  760, 142 


240,  757 
2,  970,  356 
22,  000 


398 


418 


14, 166,  887 


11,  435,  421 
2,  237,  048 


3,  233, 113 


4,  814,  579 
2,  856,  952 
43,  000 


484 


487 


13,  672,  469 


7,  714,  531 


253 


288 


Grants  for  construction  of  health  re- 
search facilities:  Grants. .. 

Operations,  National  Library  of 

Medicine:  Other 

Retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers: 

Other 

Salaries  and  expenses:  Other 

Surveys  and  planning  for  hospital 

construction:  Grants 

Construction  of  biologies  standards 

laboratory  building:  Other 

Construction  of  surgical  facilities: 

Other 

Buildings  and  facilities,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio:  Other. 


30,  000,  095 

1, 450,  000 

•o  1,  500,  000 
5, 100,  000 

1, 174,  487 

3, 342,  807 

1,  556, 465 

31, 124 


28,  977,  690 

731,  246 

719,  551 
2, 496,  971 

64,  062 

16,  223 

“ 4,  315 

2,  096 


1, 022,  405 
718,  754 

780,  449 

2,  603,  029 

1, 110,  425 

3,  326,  584 
1,  552, 150 

29,  028 


231 

218 

518 

531 

6 Includes  $19,000  estimated  December  obligations  for  VA. 

7 Includes  an  estimated  51  employees  paid  from  an  allocation  to  the  Veterans’  Administration.  Actual 
employment  report  not  available. 

9 Includes  an  estimated  49  employees  paid  from  an  allocation  to  the  Veterans’  Administration. 
i°  Estimated. 

u November  figure  for  GSA  obligations. 
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Public  Health  Service — Continued 
Construction  of  animal  quarters: 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 

Construction  of  dental  research 

building:  Other 

Construction  of  library  facilities: 

Other 

Construction  of  research  facilities: 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 

General  office  building:  Other 

National  Institutes  of  Health  man- 
agement fund:  Other 

Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Major  repairs  and  preservation  of 
buildings  and  grounds: 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 

Construction  and  equipment,  treat- 
ment and  cafeteria  building 

Miscellaneous  construction  accounts. 
Social  Security  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  BOASI 

Construction,  BOASI: 

Other 

Reserve  for  subsequent  year  ob- 
ligations  

Total 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance: Grants 

Salaries  and  expenses,  public  assist- 
ance  

Salaries  and  expenses,  Children’s 
Bureau: 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 

Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and 

child  welfare:  Grants 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the 
Commissioner: 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the 
Secretary: 

Other 

Reserve  for  savings 

Total 


Available 

for 

obligation 


$34,  500 
153, 429 


187,  929 


128,  871 
18, 166 


111,  000 

90, 346 


201,  346 
128,  647 
18,  894, 000 
15,  669,  500 


129, 106 
1,  916 


131, 022 


180, 000 

1, 112, 221 


*2  130, 000,  000 
29,  726, 000 
414, 163 


30, 140, 163 


13 1,271,332,027 
1,900, 000 


1, 967, 800 
32, 200 


2, 000, 000 

41, 500, 000 


492, 000 
48, 000 


540, 000 


2,  051, 100 
8, 900 


2, 060,  000 


Obligations 
as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1957 


ii  $32,  770 


32,  770 


ii  7,  325 
H -11,018 
88,  729 


88,  729 
ii  7,  806 
9, 017,  378 
8,  021,  256 


67,  318 


67,  318 


130, 623 
230, 202 


66,  841,  281 
22, 251, 843 


22,  251,  843 


961, 457, 109 
961, 498 


974, 688 


974, 688 
41,  500, 000 
226,  362 


226, 362 


1,  013, 955 


1, 013, 955 


Unobligated 
balance  as 
of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 


$1,  730 
153,  429 


155, 159 


121,  546 
29, 184 


22,  271 
90,  346 


112,  617 
120,  841 
9,  876,  622 
7,  648,  244 


61,  788 
1,  916 


63,  704 


49,  377 
876, 019 


63, 158,  719 
7,  474, 157 


7,  474, 157 


309, 874, 918 
938, 502 


993, 112 
32, 200 


1, 025,  312 


265, 638 
48, 000 


313,  638 


1, 037, 145 
8,  900 


1, 046, 045 


Personnel 
employed 
as  of  De- 
cember 
31,  1957 


3, 099 
2,  734 


21, 834 


253 

232 


232 


53 


53 


271 


271 


Average 
number 
of  posi- 
tions 
budgeted 
for  1958 


3, 074 
2,697 


21, 275 


254 

227 


227 


56 


56 


267 


267 


I 

' 


11  November  figure  for  GSA  obligations. 

12  Apportioned  on  a deficiency  basis;  excludes  proposed  supplemental  of  $8,690,000. 

13  Apportioned  on  a deficiency  basis;  excludes  funds  advanced  in  last  quarter  of  1957  which  are  chargeable 
to  the  1958  appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $328,667,973.  Also  excludes  proposed  supplemental  of  $170,600,000 
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Available 

for 

obligation 

Obligations 
as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1957 

Unobligated 
balance  as 
of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 

Personnel 
employed 
as  of  De- 
cember 
31, 1957 

Average 
number 
of  posi- 
tions 
budgeted 
for  1958 

Office  of  the  Secretary— Continued 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Field 
Administration: 

Other  __  _ _ __  _ 

$2, 976, 300 
23,  700 

$1, 438, 100 

$1,  538,  200 

427 

443 

Rosfirve  for  sa  vin  p's 

23,700 

Total  . 

3, 000, 000 

955,  200 
18,  800 

1,  438, 100 
471, 143 

1,  561,  900 
484,  057 

427 

443 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel: 

Other  _ _ ----- 

120 

126 

Reserve  for  savings 

18,  800 

Total.. -.-  - --  - _ 

974,  000 

471, 143 

502,  857 

120 

126 

Surplus  property  utilization: 
Other. 

502,  000 
130,  000 

241,  583 

260,  417 

65 

69 

Comparative  transfer  from  FCDA. 

57,  529 

72,  471 

18 

10 

Total 

632,  000 

299, 112 

332, 888 

83 

88 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Executive  direction  and  program  coordination. 

2.  Publications  and  reports - 

$599, 913 
93, 636 
1, 087,  406 

$695, 838 
116, 900 
1, 238,  362 

$711,  656 
117, 080 
1, 253, 264 

3.  Administrative  and  financial  management-  

Total  obligations.  ..  ..  

1,  780,  955 

-225, 000 
32,  045 

2,  051, 100 

-260,  000 
8,  900 

2,  082, 000 
-263, 000 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund..  - . _ 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available  . . . ... 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

1,  588,  000 

1, 800,  000 

1, 819, 000 

Object  classification 

1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions. - . .. 

269 

280 

282 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

3 

2 

2 

Average  number  of  all  employees - _ 

240 

267 

271 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year. -_  

255 

274 

276 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary. . . . ... 

7.  9 $5,  979 

7.  9 $6, 103 

7. 8 $6, 086 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions. .-  _ 

$1,  519,  019 
13,  550 
27. 138 

$1,685,  786 
7,  495 

$1,  709,  765 
7, 495 
33,  356 

Positions  other  than  permanent _ _ 

Other  personal  services  ...  . 

33,  336 

Total  personal  services ..  . 

1,  559,  707 
32, 063 
466 

1,726,  617 
31,  985 
420 

1,  750,  616 
33,  485 
420 

02  Travel..  _ . _ _ ..  . 

03  Transportation  of  things,  _ . . . ... 

04  Communication  services 

41,716 

78 

41,090 

41,450 

100 

05  Rents  and  utility  services ..  . 

100 

06  Printing  and  reproduction ...  _ 

38,  818 
42,  217 
29,  828 
34,  055 

48,  638 
41,  450 
29,  060 
25,  700 
104, 145 
1,145 
750 

49,  238 
42,  350 
29, 310 
23,  700 
109,  436 
1, 145 
750 

07  Other  contractual  services  . . 

08  Supplies  and  materials ...  . . 

09  Equipment . . 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions. ..  ..  . 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

1, 075 
932 

16  Taxes  and  assessments 

Total  obligations 

1.  780, 955 

2,  051, 100 

2, 082, 000 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Perkins,  are  you  going  to  make  a statement  on 
the  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Perkins.  I have  a very  brief  statement. 

You  have  just  heard  a review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  budget  and 
legislative  program  for  the  entire  Department  for  1959.  The  various 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
affect  all  of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  the  status  of  their  health,  the 
state  of  their  educational  institutions  and  programs,  their  economic 
security,  and  many  other  aspects  of  their  welfare.  We  come  now  to 
consideration  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Certainly  this  is  a less  glamorous  subject.  However,  viewed  in  per- 
spective, the  staff  supported  by  this  appropriation  is  an  important 
and  integral  part  of  carrying  out  the  basic  departmental  programs 
and  each  in  his  own  way  contributes  to  the  program  accomplishments 
as  do  the  physician,  the  educator,  and  the  social  worker. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities,  the  Secretary  must  be 
assisted  by  good  staff  work,  and  in  order  for  the  Department  to  op- 
erate effectively,  it  must  be  supported  by  appropriate  administrative 
services. 

Since  the  creation  of  this  Department,  the  Secretary,  supported  by 
his  staff,  has  given  increasing  leadership  to  the  programs  and  func- 
tions within  its  jurisdiction.  Attention  has  been  given  to  the  functions 
which  cross  organizational  lines  such  as  mental  retardation,  juvenile 
delinquency,  aging,  and  migratory  labor.  Emphasis  has  been  given 
to  identifying  the  problems  of  education,  the  Federal  role  and  the 
means  of  fulfilling  this  role. 

The  budget  and  legislative  programs  have  been  joint  efforts  of  the 
operating  agencies  and  the  Secretary’s  Office  and  have  consequently 
reflected  a coordinated  departmental  point  of  view.  Relationships 
within  the  executive  branch  and  with  the  Congress  have  increasingly 
been  handled  by  or  through  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  We  have  become  a rather  closely  knit  organization, 
working  together  and  assisting  each  other  toward  the  end  of  more 
effective  discharge  of  our  responsibilities. 

In  the  short  period  of  my  association  with  the  Department,  I have 
certainly  been  impressed  with  the  gigantic  task  to  be  done  and  how 
short  the  days  are  for  its  accomplishment.  Even  more  impressive, 
however,  is  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  staff.  I have  come  to 
respect  them  highly.  Considering  the  limited  size  of  our  staff,  we 
are  indeed  fortunate  that  so  many  are  able,  enthusiastic,  and  depend- 
able individuals  and  workers. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  1959 

The  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  $2,082,000,  an 
increase  of  $22,000  over  the  current  year.  This  will  provide  for 
282  positions,  2 more  than  currently  authorized.  Thus,  the  budget 
provides  the  full-year  cost  for  the  1958  authorized  level  plus  two 
clerical  positions  related  to  the  civil-defense  program.  With  these 
funds  and  staff,  we  fully  expect  to  continue  our  progress  of  evaluating 
programs  and  program  needs,  promoting  economy  and  effectiveness 
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of  operations  and  serving  the  needs  of  the  Department,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress. 

SPECIAL  STAFF  ON  AGING 

There  is  one  area  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  which  differs  in 
many  respects  from  our  other  functions  and  that  is  the  special  staff 
on  aging.  This  staff  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  Department’s 
activities  in  the  field  of  aging,  giving  leadership  to  this  growing  aspect 
of  our  society,  and  performing  staff  assistance  for  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  Aging. 

During  this  past  year  we  have  made  tangible  progress  in  this  pro- 
gram. Our  activities  and  accomplishments  have  been  incorporated  in 
a report  entitled,  “Program  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Affecting  Older  Persons,”  which  has  been  made  available 
to  the  committee.  A similar  report  entitled,  “Federal  Programs  and 
Resources  in  the  Field  of  Aging,”  in  which  this  Department  antici- 
pated with  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging,  is  being  developed  and 
will  be  furnished  to  the  committee. 

The  special  staff  on  aging  has  been  very  helpful  in  coordinating  pro- 
grams for  older  persons  both  within  the  Department  and  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  This  activity  will  be  continued  as  will  our  efforts 
to  encourage  the  States  and  public  and  nonprofit  organizations  to  ini- 
tiate enlarged  and  strengthened  services  to  these  older  persons. 

PROGRESS  IN  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  has  been 
strengthened  in  the  fields  of  program  analysis,  special  staff  on  aging, 
financial  management,  management  analysis  and  personnel  manage- 
ment. With  the  increased  staffs,  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
The  activities  and  accomplishments  in  these  areas  are  spelled  out  in  the 
budget  justification  material  which  we  have  presented  to  you.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  innovation  in  ad- 
ministrative management  which  has  been  made  possible  with  this  in- 
creased staff.  In  the  personnel  field,  we  have  initiated  a program 
during  this  past  year  looking  toward  selection  of  individuals  from 
among  our  younger  employees  and  from  new  college  graduates  of 
persons  with  especially  high  promise  for  development,  and  have 
started  a planned  program  for  their  utilization  which  will  permit 
them  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  fulfill  their  promise. 

Another  area  of  personnel  management  about  which  we  are  quite 
hopeful  is  a plan  which  is  getting  under  way  which  will  make  a 
special  effort  to  arrange  work  schedules  of  older  persons  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a tapering  off  instead  of  an  abrupt  retirement  where  such  an 
arrangement  is  mutually  advantageous  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
individual.  As  both  of  these  programs  develop,  we  will  report  our 
progress  and  accomplishments  to  the  committee. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 

As  I pointed  out  earlier,  the  only  increase  budgeted  for  in  the 
1959  budget  request  concerns  civil  defense  activities.  The  govern- 
mentwide  policy  is  to  carry  out  civil  defense  activities  as  an  integral 
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part  of  related  Government  functions.  Under  this  policy  there  is  in- 
cluded among  the  programs  of  the  Department  $820,000  in  1959.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  is  included  in  the  appropriation, 
“Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary.”  This  amount  will 
provide  two  clerical  employees  with  related  expenses  in  the  Office  of 
the  Defense  Coordinator  whose  work  will  consist  principally  of  re- 
viewing program  progress  of  the  operating  agencies  against  estab- 
lished goals  and  for  liaison  and  reports  related  to  our  civil  defense 
programs. 

CONCLUSION 

I have  not  attempted  to  put  into  detail  the  functions  and  progress 
of  each  of  the  organizations  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  I am 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  key  people  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
who  shall  endeavor  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may  have. 

It  is  substantially  the  same  budget,  as  you  can  see,  that  we  had 
a year  ago. 

CIVIL-DEFENSE  FUNDS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  only  two  new  employees  you  are  asking  for  will 
be  in  the  Office  of  the  Defense  Coordinator  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I called  Governor  Hoegh  last  Friday  to  tell  him  that 
you  had  indicated  to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable  if  he  appeared 
before  this  committee  in  connection  with  this  appropriation.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  morning,  in  considering  the  first  appro- 
priation bill  for  1959,  the  General  Government  operations  bill,  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  took  the  same  stand  as  a year  ago,  I 
didn’t  want  to  waste  his  time,  and  I didn’t  think  he  should  waste  our 
time,  so  I suggested  he  go  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Cannon,  and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I appreciate  your  calling. 

SPECIAL  STAFF  ON  AGING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  in  your  organizational  breakdown  on  page 
39  you  list  all  the  activities  in  the  Secretary’s  Office,  but  I don’t  see  any 
heading  “Special  Staff  on  Aging”  in  this  breakdown. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  under  “Program  analysis”  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  think  that  it  would  be  important  enough  to 
be  a line  item  by  this  time. 

I think  I should  say  this,  too,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  Mr.  Fitch  con- 
ducted the  meeting  in  Providence  a few  months  ago,  and  everybody 
agreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  conducted  meetings  that  had  been 
held  on  this  subject  in  that  area.  And  the  report  that  has  just  been 
released  is  one  of  the  best  reports  that  has  come  out  of  a meeting  such 
as  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  who  have  talked  to  me  about  it. 

Lots  of  times,  you  hear  about  the  things  that  your  employees  do 
that  don’t  turn  out  well,  so  I think  you  ought  to  know  about  some 
of  the  good  things. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Whatever  happened  to  your  chartroom  ? 

Mr.  Folsom.  The  chartroom?  That  was  given  up  some  time  ago, 
you  know.  We  use  it  still  for  our  main  conference  room,  but  we  just 
don’t  have  all  of  the  charts  on  the  wall. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Folsom.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Tuesday,  February  11,  1958. 
WITNESSES 

FINIS  E.  DAVIS,  SUPERINTENDENT,  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
EOR  THE  BLIND 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Education  of  the  Blind 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Grants  for  educational  materials  (total 
obligations)  . _ , _ , _ _ __ 

$230, 000 

$328, 000 

$400, 000 

Financing:  Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority).  .. 

230, 000 

328, 000 

400, 000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions, . . 

$230, 000 

$328, 000 

$400, 000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  before 
ns  this  morning  the  request  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Davis,  do  you  have  a statement  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  a summary  statement. 


Statement  of  the  Superintendent 
Mr.  Fogarty.  You  may  proceed. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 


Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  The 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  a nonprofit  educational 
institution,  located  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Each  year,  the  printing  house 
receives  Federal  appropriations  to  be  used  to  provide  free  Braille  text- 
books and  other  educational  materials  needed  for  the  education  of  the 
Nation’s  blind  children.  The  appropriation  for  the  1959  fiscal  year 
will  be  the  80th  annual  provision  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  printing  house  serves  two  groups  of  blind  schoolchildren.  Ed- 
ucational materials  are  provided  (1)  to  students  who  attend  spe- 
cial schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  and  (2)  to  blind  students  who 
attend  regular  public  schools  and  classes.  This  latter  group  of  stu- 
dents was  brought  within  the  program  of  the  printing  house  by  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  922  in  the  84th  session  of  Congress. 


1959  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

The  1959  budget  estimate  of  $400,000  represents  an  increase  of 
$72,000  over  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1958. 
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It  is  estimated  that  a total  enrollment  of  12,102  will  form  the  basis 
for  distribution  of  materials  under  the  1959  appropriation.  This  en- 
rollment includes  an  estimated  additional  919  pupils  attending  schools 
for  the  blind  and  regular  public  schools  at  this  time,  who  will  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  books  and  materials  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  The  application  of  the  total  budget  estimate  to 
the  total  estimated  enrollment  will  produce  a $33.88  per  capita  rate. 
Because  of  increased  production  costs,  this  $33.88  rate  will  provide  in 
1959  fewer  textbooks  and  educational  materials  than  were  supplied 
under  the  approximately  $30  rate  prevailing  in  fiscal  years  1957  and 
1958. 

FACTORS  UNDERLYING  THE  REQUESTED  INCREASE 

There  are  two  factors  underlying  the  increased  appropriation  re- 
quest for  1958.  One  is  the  anticipated  increased  enrollment  of  blind 
students  and  the  other  is  the  increased  cost  of  producing  books  and 
educational  materials  for  the  blind. 

INCREASED  ENROLLMENT 

Increased  numbers  of  blind  children  are  enrolled  in  the  special 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  and  in  the  regular  public  school  sys- 
tem each  year,  due  to : 

1.  The  general  increase  in  the  school  population  at  the  primary  level. 

2.  A decrease  proportionately  in  the  number  of  high-school  gradu- 
ates because  of  low  birthrates  during  the  late  1930?s  and  early  1940’s. 

3.  The  additional  increase  caused  by  the  high  incidence  in  recent 
years  of  congenital  blindness  resulting  from  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
The  causative  factor  of  this  disease  has  now  been  discovered,  but  the 
numbers  of  children  affected  by  it  who  enroll  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tems continue  to  increase  and  are  expected  to  reach  their  peak  in  1960. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  1959  estimate  for  919  more  students  in  the 
specialized  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  and  in  the  regular  public 
schools,  all  of  whom  are  now  eligible  to  receive  the  books  and  materials 
distributed  by  the  printing  house  through  the  Federal  funds. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

The  unit  costs  of  specialized  books  and  materials  for  the  blind  tend 
to  be  high  even  though  the  centralized  facilities  of  the  printing  house 
permit  it  to  achieve  many  economies  of  production.  The  passage  of 
the  amended  minimum  wage  law  in  1956  increased  these  costs  mate- 
rially (raw  materials  as  much  as  15  percent,  and  labor  costs  as  much 
as  27  percent  in  some  departments,  particularly  the  Braille  printing 
and  binding  departments).  Up  to  the  present,  these  increases  in  pro- 
duction costs  have  not  been  met  in  the  base  per  capita  rate  for  1958, 
particularly  because  of  the  unexpected  increase  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  became  eligible  for  services  through  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  922. 

Taking  into  account  the  various  factors  of  production,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  a per  capita  allotment  rate  of  approximately  $35  was  nec- 
essary to  provide  in  fiscal  year  1958  the  same  minimum  amount  of 
materials  for  the  estimated  9,650  blind  students  as  were  supplied 
schools  during  the  1956  fiscal  year  at  the  approximately  $30  per  capita 
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rate  prevailing  during  that  year.  The  1958  estimate  as  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Congress  was  designed  to 
provide  the  printing  house  with  sufficient  funds  to  achieve  the  $35  per 
capita  rate.  However,  since  the  original  estimate  of  eligible  students 
in  1958  was  understated  by  1,533,  the  per  capita  rate  remained  in  1958 
at  approximately  the  same  level  as  that  which  prevailed  in  1957.  This 
left  the  increase  in  production  costs  uncompensated  in  1958.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  an  increase  in  the  per  capita  rate  from  $30.22  for 
1958  to  $33.88  for  1959  is  being  requested  being  the  total  amount  per- 
mitted by  the  present  authorization. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS 

Recently  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  staff  of  the  printing  house 
announced  the  development  of  a new  process  of  Braille  printing  which 
will  make  possible  the  reproduction  of  small  editions  at  a reasonable 
cost,  and,  more  important,  will  make  available  the  almost  unlimited 
choice  of  textbooks  so  badly  needed  in  the  education  of  blind  children 
in  the  widely  varying  educational  situations  now  employed  in  this 
country. 

Technically,  the  new  process  utilizes  the  vacuum-forming  of  plastics, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  new  to  Braille.  However,  instead  of  making 
the  plastic  sheet  the  end  product  for  reading  (which  has  many  draw- 
backs, such  as  difficulty  of  binding  the  sheets,  and  unpleasantness  to 
the  finger),  double  plastic  printing  plates  are  made,  similar  to  the 
metal  plates  used  for  printing  books,  and  these  master  plates  are  then 
used  to  print  small  runs  of  a desired  title.  The  purpose  of  this  process 
is  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  of  the  volunteer  transcribers  who 
make  the  original  single,  hand-transcribed  paper  copies.  The  em- 
bossed paper  sheets  brailled  by  the  transcribers  are  used  as  the  masters 
for  making  plastic  printing  plates,  plastic  molds  being  taken  of  both 
sides  of  each  sheet  which  are  then  fastened  in  registry  with  each  other 
to  form  the  male  and  female  printing  dies,  or  plates,  to  be  used  just 
like  ordinary  Braille  plates  for  printing  on  paper.  From  there  on, 
standard  procedures  for  the  binding  of  Braille  books  are  emplo}red. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  simplified  description,  the  effective 
use  of  the  new  process  will  require  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  volun- 
teer hand-transcribers,  the  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind,  and  the 
printing  house.  As  planned,  the  project  will  work  in  this  manner: 

1.  The  printing  house  will  undertake  to  set  up  a master  catalog  of 
all  hand-transcribed  textbooks,  similar  to  the  catalog  of  hand-tran- 
scribed books  carried  on  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  it  will  be 
limited  to  textbooks  for  the  12  elementary  and  secondary  school  grades. 
The  public  school  classes  and  others  who  are  now  using  the  services  of 
hand-transcribers  will  be  asked  to  register  with  the  printing  house  all 
of  the  transcribed  texts  embossed  by  the  volunteers  who  work  for  them. 
This  information  will  be  compiled  into  a master  card  catalog,  constant- 
ly being  added  to  at  all  times.  It  will  then  be  possible  for  anyone  in 
need  of  a particular  textbook  not  in  the  regular  American  Printing 
House  Braille  catalog  to  write  to  the  printing  house  to  see  if  the  book 
has  been  transcribed  somewhere.  If  so,  the  printing  house  can  ask 
to  borrow  the  copy  for  a limited  period  of  time,  say  a week,  make  the 
plastic  plates,  and  print  off  a copy  or  two  immediately.  Such  plates 
would  be  permanent  up  to  a total  of  50  copies,  so  that  future  reprints 
can  be  made  as  needed,  without  having  to  go  back  to  the  original  paper 
copy  and  make  new  plates.  The  printing  house  will  undertake  to  store 
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1 lie  plastic  plates  against  such  requests,  just  as  it  now  does  with  the 
metal  plates  it  produces  regularly  in  its  stereograph  department. 

2.  Because  the  original  embossing  will  be  done  on  a volunteer  basis, 
the  cost  of  the  plastic  plates  will  be  confined  merely  to  the  cost  of 
making  the  vacuum-formed  sheets,  etc.,  which  is  estimated  at  between 
15  and  20  cents,  as  opposed  to  $1.50  and  above  for  regular  metal  print- 
ing plates.  Printing  and  binding  costs  will,  of  course,  be  a good  deal 
higher  than  regular  printing  house  catalog  items  because  of  the  small 
editions  of  1 or  2 copies,  as  opposed  to  the  larger  editions  of  150  to 
200  or  more  copies  of  regular  printings.  The  end  result,  however,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  a production  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  present 
printing  house  catalog  prices  for  larger  runs  on  metal  plates. 

In  light  of  the  above  facts,  it  is  estimated  that  the  broadened  pro- 
gram of  the  printing  house,  together  with  the  increased  production 
costs,  will  require  an  appropriation  of  $400,000,  plus  the  permanent 
appropriation  of  $10,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

AMOUNT  REQUESTED  FOR  1959 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Davis.  The  request  this  year  is  the 
full  amount  of  the  authorization,  $400,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  an  increase  of  $72,000  over  what  you  had 
available  in  1958. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Most  of  that  increase  is  caused  by  increased  costs. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Davis.  And  919  additional  children. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  919. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Last  year  you  underestimated  the  number  by  about 
1,500.  How  was  it  you  were  that  far  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  A new  program  went  into  effect  last  year,  taking  into 
consideration  all  blind  children  who  are  in  attendance  in  public  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  country.  That  took  in  the  public  schools. 
We  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  blind  children  were  in  at- 
tendance at  public  schools.  At  one  time  I estimated  from  1,500  to 
3,000  but  when  we  prepared  our  budget  we  estimated  I believe,  1,300 
for  1958. 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  most  of  those  children  who  were  reg- 
istered in  the  public  schools  were  children  being  educated  using  sight- 
saving books,  yet  they  came  within  the  accepted  definition  of  blindness. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  is  the  accepted  definition  of  blindness  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  20/200. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  think  your  estimate  for  1959  is  fairly  firm  be- 
cause of  the  experience  you  had  in  1958  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  firm  as  we  can  get  it.  Let  me  make  this  observa- 
tion. I am  inclined  to  believe  we  did  not  get  all  of  the  blind  children 
who  are  attending  regular  public  schools  through  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  last  year.  I am  also  inclined  to  believe  some 
children  were  registered  who  were  not  eligible  as  sight-saving  chil- 
dren because  we  requested  they  sign  a certificate  that  these  children 
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being  registered  through  the  State  departments  and  the  schools  for 
the  blind  did  come  within  this  accepted  definition;  but  being  a new 
program  and  educating  the  commissioners  of  educatoin,  I am  inclined 
to  believe  there  may  have  been  some  registered  who  were  not  eligible. 
I know  of  some  already  whom  we  are  supplying  materials  to  on  a 
cash  basis  who  were  not  registered. 

This  year  we  are  requiring  an  ophthalmologist’s  report  of  every 
child  registered  at  the  printing  house  through  the  State  departments 
and  schools  for  the  blind.  I am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  a year 
or  so  before  I can  be  as  accurate  as  I was  prior  to  this  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  through  the  public  school  systems. 

RETROLENTAL  FIBROPLASIA 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say: 

The  additional  increase  caused  by  the  high  incidence  in  recent  years  of  con- 
genital blindness  resulting  from  retrolental  fibroplasia.  The  causative  factor 
of  this  disease  has  now  been  discovered,  but  the  numbers  of  children  affected  by 
it  who  enroll  in  the  public  school  systems  continue  to  increase  and  are  expected 
to  reach  their  peak  in  1960. 

How  many  do  you  think  will  be  enrolled  by  1960  who  have  had  this 
type  of  blindness  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  had  this  type  of 
blindness.  In  some  States  the  percentage  is  higher  than  others,  even 
in  some  sections  of  the  United  States  it  is  a great  deal  higher  than 
others.  I would  hesitate  to  say  the  number  who  would  be  enrolled 
as  a result  of  this  particular  cause. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  estimates  of  the  number  of  children 
who  were  born  and  went  blind  soon  after  birth  because  of  this  disease, 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause? 

Mr.  Davis.  I do  not  believe  I have  that  figure. 

PLASTIC  BRAILLE  PRINTING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  you  are  making  some  headway  in  the  new 
process  of  utilizing  the  vacuum  forming  of  plastic  braille.  You  say 
that  is  not  new  to  braille  but  it  apparently  is  new  at  the  printing 
house. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  new  to  braille  in  this  method  of  production.  We 
have  made  plastic  plates  but  plastic  braille  itself  is  unsatisfactory 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  binding.  Also  blind  people  do  not  like  to 
read  on  plastic.  Their  fingers  get  gummy  and  they  do  not  like  it.  It  is 
done  in  England  but  they  are  finding  it  unsatisfactory.  When  this 
new  law  went  into  effect  I assigned  to  my  research  department  the 
job  of  coming  up  with  these  hand- transcribed  books.  During  the  past 
year  this  is  what  we  came  up  with. 

Now  we  make  the  master  plates  of  plastic,  then  go  to  the  press  and 
\ye  give  the  individual  blind  children  a braille  on  paper  the  same  as 
they  would  get  from  a machine  process,  which  is  very  good.  The 
quality  is  very  acceptable  up  to  50  copies. 

I am  not  in  position  to  talk  on  the  record  perhaps  but  I will  give 
a little  more  of  our  research  which  is  not  for  publication  if  you  men 
would  like  it  as  to  what  we  are  doing  in  research  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  mean  it  is  not  for  publication? 
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Mr.  Davis.  It  concerns  commercial  companies  who  are  working 
with  us.  I do  not  have  their  approval  to  release  it.  I would  be  glad  to 
give  you  people,  if  you  like,  a bit  of  information  as  to  what  we  are 
doing  and  looking  to. 

M r.  F ogarty.  Let  us  finish  the  questioning  first. 

SOURCE  OF  INCOME 

Mr.  Denton.  What  percentage  of  your  total  income  is  paid  by  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Davis.  I would  say  about  one-fifth. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  other  sources  of  income  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Various  sources.  We  make  our  facilities  available  to 
any  agency  that  wishes  to  provide  braille  materials  for  the  blind  of 
this  country.  For  example,  we  do  all  of  the  Bibles  for  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  pay  you  for  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right,  on  a nonprofit  basis.  We  publish  about  72 
magazines  for  various  religious  agencies.  We  do  the  Reader’s  Digest 
through  the  Reader’s  Digest  fund  for  the  blind.  We  do  contract  work 
for  the  Library  of  Congress.  I would  say  we  do  about  80  percent  of 
all  the  braille  in  this  country,  50  percent  or  more  of  the  braille  done 
for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  do  not  charge  the  blind  children  for  books. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  put  on  our  books  on  a per  capita  basis  and  the 
schools  order  from  us.  For  the  children  attending  public  schools, 
their  materials  are  ordered  through  the  State  departments  of 
education. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  the  children  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Mr.  Denton.  Does  the  State  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  this  is  provided  through  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  amount  of  money  that  the  Government  con- 
tributes really  goes  for  supplying  books  for  the  children  in  school. 

Mr.  Davis.  Books  and  educational  aids.  Every  penny  is  put  on 
our  books  as  a credit. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  rest  comes  for  blind  printing  from  agencies  like 
the  Reader’s  Digest  and  American  Bible  Society? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  nonprofit,  and  this  money  is  allocated  for  that 
purpose  and  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  only.  That  is  the  money  we 
have  to  provide  those  materials. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  PLASTIC  PLATES 

Mr.  Marshall.  Are  these  plastic  plates  as  storable  and  lasting  as 
the  metal  plates  ? * r , , 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  not  had  too  much  experience  on  keeping 
them  a long  period  of  time  but  our  cycle  of  replacing  books  is  4 to  6 
years.  I have  every  confidence  that  they  will  last  as  long  as  they  will 
be  needed  in  the  public-school  system  or  schools  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Marshall.  These  plastic  plates  are  much  less  expensive  than 
the  metal  plates. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  much  less  because  we  are  able  to  get  a hand- 
transcribed  book  from  some  volunteer  who  has  transcribed  that  book 
maybe  in  Pittsburgh  or  California  or  some  place  in  the  country. 
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It  would  be  most  impossible  for  the  Printing  House  to  make  metal 
plates  for  every  textbook  for  every  child  being  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  The  hand-transcribers  for  years  have  been  contributing  a 
great  deal  to  the  success  of  education  in  the  public  schools.  We  are 
taking  advantage  of  that  now  with  this  method.  If  we  can  get  that 
book  that  a hand  transcriber  has  made  available  in  Pittsburgh  and  it  is 
needed  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  or  in  California  somewhere,  instead  of 
another  hand-transcriber  going  through  and  doing  that  same  book 
again  we  can  make  master  plates  and  reproduce  it  for  them.  That  is 
our  objective. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  can  do  that  more  economically  than  by  the 
use  of  metal  plates. 

Mr.  Davis.  About  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  metal 
plate. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  that  be  true,  then  should  not  your  request  show  a 
reduction  instead  of  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  not  for  this  reason.  When  we  do  1 or  2 copies 
of  that,  we  can  get  this  hand-transcribed  book  that  has  been  made  by 
some  volunteer,  it  is  going  to  increase  the  cost  of  making  1 book  or  2 
books  or  3 in  our  printing  and  binding.  We  are  hoping  to  stay  within 
and  not  increase  our  cost  as  a result  of  greatly  expanding  the  variety 
of  books  available  to  children  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Up  until  a year  ago  they  supplied  books  only  for  those 
blind  children  in  institutions  for  the  blind  or  regular  classes  for  the 
blind  in  public  schools  so  that  the  selection  of  books  was  reasonably 
uniform  across  the  country  and  all  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
blind  schools  could  agree  on  what  books  would  be  printed.  They 
transcribed  them  and  made  copies. 

Last  year  this  program  was  extended  to  blind  students  in  sighted 
classes.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  those  children  the  same  text- 
books which  their  sighted  fellow  students  are  using  because  every 
school  system  in  the  country  is  using  different  books.  This  offers  an 
opportunity  to  meet  that  problem  not  as  a decreased  cost  but  it  changes 
an  impossible  situation  to  a possible  situation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  you  are  doing  on  the  basis  of  using  these 
plastic  plates  is  you  are  supplying  much  greater  volume  than  you 
would  with  the  use  of  a metal  plate. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Davis.  Much  greater  variety.  We  had  only  3 or  4 English 
books  for  a choice,  for  example.  Here  we  hope  to  meet  every  need 
of  the  blind  child  in  due  time. 

TYPE  OF  AIDS  FOR  THE  BLIND  PRODUCED 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  these  books  you  folks  manufacture  consist  practi- 
cally entirely  of  textbooks  for  schools  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  large  measure;  yes.  We  have  not  had  funds  to  do 
a great  deal  more  in  the  past  several  years.  However,  the  Library 
of  Congress  produces  books  for  the  adult  blind  and  their  program 
has  been  expanded  to  where  it  can  reach  down  into  fiction  materials 
for  minors.  We  do  have  a rather  rich  catalog  of  Braille  materials  of 
fiction  and  other  types  of  reading.  But  basically  our  materials  are 
basic  textbooks  and  aids  for  the  blind  like  the  maps,  the  globes,  and 
typewriters. 
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M r.  Taber.  What  percentage  of  your  expenditures  run  in  that  di- 
rection? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  aids  or  in  the  Braille  textbooks? 

Mr.  T a her.  In  the  textbooks  for  the  children. 

Mr.  Davis.  58  percent  of  our  appropriation  is  used  for  Braille  basic 
textbooks.  The  remainder  is  used  for  aids  for  the  blind  like  the 
Braille  writers,  globes,  educational  aids,  that  they  must  have  for 
proper  education. 


reader’s  digest  for  the  blind 

Mr.  Taber.  What  do  these  organizations  like  the  Header’s  Digest 
do?  The  Reader’s  Digest  has  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  a Reader’s  Digest  fund. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  supported  by  popular  subscription. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  do  they  operate?  Do  they  print  the  Reader’s 
Digest  in  Braille  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do  that. 

Mr.  Taber.  They  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  pay  for  it  through  the  Reader’s  Digest  fund. 

Mr.  Taber.  Then  what  do  they  do?  Do  they  distribute  it  gratis? 

RECORDS 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  free  to  any  blind  person  in  the  country  who 
has  desire  for  it.  We  also  record  it.  We  record  it  every  month.  We 
have  a Braille  edition  and  a recorded  edition  on  records.  That  is  made 
free  to  the  blind. 

Mr.  Taber.  A sound  recording  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  record  it  word  for  word  on  a record  by  an  accom- 
plished professional  reader.  We  record  every  word  in  the  Reader’s 
Digest  in  10  records. 

It  reproduces  just  like  an  accomplished  reader  sitting  down  and 
reading  to  you.  It  is  a wonderful  thing. 

Many  of  the  older  people  who  become  blind,  lose  their  vision  after 
becoming  adults,  find  it  difficult  to  learn  to  read  Braille  but  the  talk- 
ing literature  we  provide  is  a godsend  to  them  and  is  very  popular. 

Mr.  Taber.  Wliat  is  put  on  these  records  besides  the  Reader’s 
Digest  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Many  books.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  an  appro- 
priation annually  to  record  and  provide  Braille.  We  do  a large  por- 
tion of  the  work  on  a contract  basis  in  recordings  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  the  Braille  for  the  blind  because  we  have  the  facilities.  It 
is  the  central  source  of  supply  in  this  country.  But  practically  some 
of  anything  you  find  in  print  you  will  find  in  Braille,  like  fiction, 
biographies,  literature,  anything  a cross  section  of  the  people  would 
enjoy  is  on  records  for  the  blind  and  also  in  Braille. 
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ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Davis,  is  there  any  differentiation  between  public- 
school  children  and  non-public-school  children  with  regard  to  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  with  these  funds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  This  new  legislation  expanded  the  act  which  hereto- 
fore only  provided  educational  materials  for  children  enrolled  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  special  schools  for  the  blind  and  organized  classes 
for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools.  For  example,  Pittsburgh  could 
have  an  organized  class  and  have  a special  teacher  and  special  facili- 
ties, et  cetera.  It  was  recognized  as  an  educational  institution  for  the 
blind  in  the  public  school  system.  But  Public  Law  922  made  every 
blind  child  eligible  for  participation  in  the  quota  if  they  were  in  a 
public-educational  setup  in  the  public  schools. 

In  other  words,  a child  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  the  public  school  not 
in  an  organized  class  for  the  blind  would  be  eligible.  We  have  obli- 
gated ourselves  to  make  available  materials  for  a blind  child  if  he  is 
being  educated  in  any  public  educational  setup. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Suppose  he  is  in  a nonpublic  school.  He  does  not  get 
the  benefit  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  the  act  says  it  must  be  in  public  education  like 
the  public  schools.  If  it  is  in  a parochial  school  it  would  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  legislation  as  is. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  It  does  not  seem  quite  right  to  me. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  legislation  and  that  is  what  we  operate  under ; 
a student  must  be  in  a public  educational  institution. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  That  is  discriminating  against  a child  who  goes  to  a 
nonpublic  school.  Their  parents  pay  the  same  taxes  as  anybody  else. 
This  program  would  not  help  anyone  in  a nonpublic  school  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right.  We  have  a few  schools  for  the  blind  which 
are  nonprofit  schools  like  Perkins  Institution,  Overbrook  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  they  receive  tax  funds  from  the  State.  In  other  words, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  send  their  blind  children  to  Perkins  and 
they  pay  tuition.  The  same  in  Philadelphia.  They  pay  tuition.  They 
get  tax  funds  and  they  do  participate  in  the  quota. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Davis.  I think  the  research  program 
we  spoke  about  was  covered  enough  by  you  in  view  of  what  I had  in 
mind.  I think  it  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  sir. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  BY  STATE 

(The  following  additional  data  was  submitted  at  the  request  of  the 
committee :) 
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Federal  aid  to  States , Territories , and  possessions  through  the  appropriation  “To 
promote  the  education  of  the  blind ” together  with  the  number  of  pupils  registered 
for  each  year  ( for  the  years  ending  June  80,  1957-59) 


States 

Number  of  pupils,  1st  Mon- 
day in  January 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year 

Actual, 

1956 

Actual, 

1957 

Projected, 

1958 

Actual, 

1957 

Actual, 

1958 

Projected, 

1959 

Alabama ...  ... 

175 

181 

196 

$5,  257.  23 

$5,  470.  63 

$6, 640. 23 

Arizona-. 

58 

60 

65 

1,  742.  40 

1,  813.  47 

2,  202. 12 

Arkansas .... 

172 

180 

195 

5, 167. 11 

5,  440.  40 

6,  606.  35 

California . ..  ....  .. 

587 

770 

834 

17,  634.  25 

23,  272.  83 

- 28,254.83 

Colorado 

63 

99 

108 

1,  892.  60 

2,  992.  22 

3,  658.  90 

Connecticut .......  .... 

126 

238 

258 

3,  785.  20 

7, 193.  42 

8,  740. 70 

Delaware..  . 

25 

36 

39 

751.  03 

1,  088. 09 

1,  321.  27 

Florida ...  _ _ 

193 

360 

390 

5,  797.  98 

10,  880.  80 

13,  212.  69 

Georgia. ..  . . 

239 

289 

312 

7, 179.  88 

8,  734.  87 

10,  570. 16 

Idaho ....  

37 

32 

35 

1,111.53 

967. 18 

1, 185.  76 

Illinois . .. 

388 

523 

566 

11,  656.  03 

15, 807.  38 

19, 175.  34 

Indiana 

137 

228 

246 

4, 115.  66 

6,  891. 18 

8,  334. 16 

Iowa.  ... 

133 

138 

149 

3,  995.  49 

4, 170.  98 

5, 047.  93 

Kansas . . . _ ..... 

81 

136 

147 

2,  433.  35 

4, 110.  52 

4,  980. 17 

Kentucky 

131 

170 

184 

3,  935.  41 

5, 138. 15 

6,  233.  69 

Louisiana ...  ..  .. 

135 

175 

189 

4,  055.  57 

5,  289.  28 

6,  403. 07 

Maine ... 

(i) 

22 

24 

664.  94 

813.  09 

Maryland ......  ...... 

155 

225 

243 

4,  656.  40 

6,  800.  50 

8,  232.  52 

Massachusetts.  _ _ . 

327 

589 

637 

9,  823.  51 

17,  802.  20 

21,  580.  74 

Michigan .... 

423 

458 

496 

" 12,707.47 

13,  842.  80 

16,  803.  84 

Minnesota..  ..  ...  ..  

188 

268 

290 

5,  647.  75 

8, 100.  15 

9,  824.  82 

Mississippi ...  ... .. 

128 

135 

147 

3,  845.  29 

4,  080.  30 

4,  980. 17 

Missouri. ..  . ...  . 

142 

212 

230 

4,  265.  87 

6,  407.  59 

7,  792. 10 

Montana ...  ... 

32 

75 

81 

961.  32 

2,  266.  84 

2,  744. 17 

Nebraska. . ...  . 

48 

83 

90 

1, 441.  98 

2,  508.  63 

3, 049. 09 

Nevada 

(l) 

1 

1 

30.  22 

33.  88 

New  Hampshire  _ 

(0 

45 

49 

1, 360. 10 

1,660.  06 

New  Jersey.  ...  ...  . . 

256 

339 

368 

7, 690.  57 

10, 246. 09 

12',  399. 60 

New  Mexico 

83 

114 

123 

2, 493.  43 

3, 445.  59 

4,167.  08 

New  York..  _ _ 

653 

1,134 

1,227 

19, 616.  97 

34, 274.  52 

41,  569. 16 

North  Carolina..  . 

371 

390 

422 

11, 145. 32 

11,787.  53 

14, 296.  80 

North  Dakota 

26 

30 

32 

781.  07 

906.  73 

1, 084. 12 

Ohio.  ...  .....  

369 

655 

709 

11, 085.  24 

19,  797.  01 

24, 020.  00 

Oklahoma ...  _ ... 

87 

79 

86 

2, 613.  59 

2, 387.  73 

2, 913.  57 

Oregon . ...  

102 

150 

163 

3,  064.  22 

4,  533.  67 

5, 522.  22 

Pennsylvania  . . ..  

510 

738 

799 

15, 321.  08 

22, 305.  64 

27, 069. 08 

Rhode  Island.  _ .. 

(i) 

2 

2 

60.  45 

67.  76 

South  Carolina...  ...  ... 

103 

126 

136 

3,  094.  25 

3, 808.  28 

4, 607.  50 

South  Dakota 

42 

41 

44 

1,  261.  73 

1, 239.  20 

1,  490.  66 

Tennessee.  . ... 

172 

249 

269 

5, 167. 10 

7,  525.  89 

9,  113. 37 

Texas . _.  ...  . . 

291 

371 

401 

8.  742.  02 

11,213.  27 

13,  585. 36 

Utah  

46 

43 

47 

1,381.90 

1,  299.  65 

1,  592. 30 

Vermont... 

(i) 

25 

27 

755.  61 

914.  72 

Virginia  . . ....  ...  ... 

202 

293 

317 

6,  068. 34 

8,  855.  76 

10,  739.  54 

Washington  ...  ... 

127 

132 

142 

3,  815.  25 

3,  989.  62 

4,  810.  77 

West  Virginia _. 

109 

126 

136 

3,  274.  50 

3,  808.  28 

4,  607.  50 

Wisconsin 

187 

215 

233 

5,  617.  73 

6,  498.  25 

7,  893.  74 

Wyoming _ 

(i) 

11 

12 

332.  47 

406. 54 

District  of  Columbia _ ..... 

35 

44 

48 

1,051.45 

1,  329.  88 

1,  626. 18 

Alaska 

(1 2) 

American  Samoa 

(2) 

Canal  Zone 

(2) 

Hawaii . ..... 

13 

59 

64 

390.  54 

1,  783.  24 

2, 168.  23 

Puerto  Rico  . . . ... 

82 

79 

85 

2,  463. 39 

2,  387.  73 

2,  879.  69 

Virgin  Islands.. 

10 

11 

302.  24 

372.  66 

Total.. 

7,  989 

11, 183 

12, 102 

240,  000.  00 

338,  000.  00 

410,  000. 00 

1 Pupils  reported  in  attendance  in  schools  in  other  States, 

i No  blind  pupils  reported. 
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FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Tuesday,  February  11,  1958. 

WITNESSES 

GEORGE  P.  LARRICK,  COMMISSIONER 
JOHN  L.  HARVEY,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 
SIDNEY  B.  COHEN,  EINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  OFFICER 
SHELBEY  T.  GREY,  DIRECTOR,  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  CIVIL 
DEFENSE 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Enforcement  operations  _ _ __  . _ 

$6,  322,  523 

$8, 870, 100 

$8,  866, 600 
110, 000 
433,  400 

2.  Civil-defense  functions. _ . 

3.  General  administration.  ..  ..  ..  

394, 792 

429,  900 

Total  obligations..  . . . . . .... 

6,  717,  315 
61,  685 

9,  300, 000 

9,  410, 000 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

6,  779,  000 

9,  300,  000 

9,  410, 000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  _ . .. 

1, 031 
2 
962 
1,033 

1, 180 
2 

1,095 
1, 150 

1, 229 
2 

1, 179 
1,  200 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions...  ... 

Average  number  of  all  employees ..  _ 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year. . 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary . 

7.  7 $5,  748 

8. 2 $5,  965 

8.  3 $5,  997 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions...  _ . 

$5,  512,  795 
3,  302 
23,  334 

$6,  517,  500 
4,  000 
50,  500 

$7,  018,  890 
4,  000 
51,  610 

Positions  other  than  permanent- . ..  .. 

Other  personal  services . ... 

Total  personal  services..  .... 

02  Travel.  ...  _ ...  _ . 

03  Transportation  of  things..  

5,  539,  431 
304,  589 
42,  716 
83,  503 
1,  638 
42,  723 
126,  592 
54,  340 
189,  597 
75,  223 
254,  784 

6,  572,  000 
400,  300 
66,  200 
102,  000 
1,700 
62,  700 
147,  000 
78,  000 
246,  700 
98,  600 
1, 114,  800 
405,  000 
3, 000 
2,  000 

7,  074,  500 
457,  800 
52,  500 
105,  400 
1,700 
64,  800 
116,  700 
66,  600 
298,  700 
104,  600 
609, 100 
452,  600 
3,  000 
2,  000 

04  Communication  services  . _ 

05  Rents  and  utility  services...  _ ...  ..  _. 

06  Printing  and  reproduction _.  ...  

07  Other  contractual  services . .... 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

Samples .... 

09  Equipment  ..  . ...  

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities ...  

820 

1,359 

16  Taxes  and  assessments 

Total  obligations . ..  

6,  717,  315 

9,  300,  000 

9,  410,  000 

Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Certification  services.  ...  . ...  _ 

$1,  223, 902 
24,  983 
15,  652 
10,  451 

$1, 199,  696 
19,  500 

$1,  231, 600 
19, 600 

2.  Pesticides  tolerances.  . . . 

3.  Seafood  inspection  ...  . ..  _ ...  ...  __  . 

4.  Refunds . _. 

5, 000 

3, 300 

Total  obligations ...  . . .. 

1,  274,  988 

-639,  863 
384,784 

1,  224, 196 

-384,  784 
415,  088 

1,  254,  500 

-415,  088 
415,088 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward  ..  ..  ..  . 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward. ._  .. 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority).  . . ...  ... 

1,019,  909 

1,  254,  500 

1,  254,  500 
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Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  __  . ___ 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions.- 

156 

10 

151 

158 

159 

159 

Average  number  of  all  employees . 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year..  _ _____ 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions _ __  __  _ 

Positions  other  than  permanent  ..  _ . _ 

151 

155 

151 

155 

7.  3 $5,  549 

7. 3 $5,  451 

7.  3 $5,  510 

$836, 113 
59,  000 
27,  319 

$825,  050 

$825,  050 

Other  personal  services ___  __  __  __ 

Total  personal  services.  ... 

02  Travel.  .... 

28,  750 

28,  750 

922,  432 
28, 151 
841 
7,283 
130 
12,  403 
19,  901 
66,  625 
120,  798 
84,  941 

10,  486 
997 

853,  800 
12,  700 
12,  200 
4,200 

853,  800 
22,  700 
12,  200 
4,200 

03  Transportation  of  things  _ _ 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services. . 

06  Printing  and  reproduction  ..  _ __  __ 

07  Other  contractual  services. _ .. 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies . 

08  Supplies  and  materials.  _ _ . __  _ 

09  Equipment  ....  _ 

7,300 
21, 800 
60,  896 
144,  500 
52,  600 
48,  300 
5,  000 
900 

7,  300 
21,  800 
73,  200 
144,  500 
60,  600 
50. 000 
3,  300 
900 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

15  Taxes  and  assessments..  _____  _ _ 

Total  obligations-.  _ __  __ 

1,  274,  988 

1, 224, 196 

1,  254,  500 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  now  have  before  us  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Mr.  Larrick,  do  you  have  a state- 
ment for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  I do,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Statement  of  Commissioner 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  conserve  the  time  of  the  committee,  we  are  sub- 
mitting a prepared  statement  for  the  record  and,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I should  like  to  summarize  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s 
activities  and  the  contents  of  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  place  that  statement  in  the  record  and  will 
be  glad  to  hear  your  summary. 

(The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  1959  requests  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  programs  are  at  approximately  the  same  level 
as  was  appropriated  for  in  1958.  This  level  of  operation  will  permit  a con- 
tinued strengthening  of  the  administration  of  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  laws. 
As  you  know,  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  which  studied  the  responsi- 
bilities and  facilities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  recommended  a 
three-  to  four-fold  expansion  within  a 5-  to  10-year  period.  Since  fiscal  year 
1956,  which  was  the  base  year  from  which  the  expansion  program  was  launched, 
there  have  been  successive  personnel  increases  of  15  percent  in  both  fiscal  years 
1957  and  1958.  The  1959  budget  continues  to  maintain  this  level  of  employ- 
ment, and  permits  a small  increase  to  initially  staff  the  Detroit  district  office 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1958.  Funds  are  also  included  to  continue  the  re- 
placement and  modernization  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration  equipment  and 
facilities  initiated  last  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  $110,000  is  requested  to  enable  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  carry  out  its  assigned  responsibilities  under  the  civil  defense  program. 

The  budget  also  contains  $1,254,500  to  carry  on  the  self-supporting  program 
for  certification  of  antibiotics,  coal-tar  colors,  insulin,  and  the  establishment  of 
tolerances  for  pesticides,  all  of  which  are  financed  from  fees  collected,  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  and  appropriated  for  expenditure  by  the  Congress. 

Our  most  important  task  is  to  protect  consumers  against  harmful,  insanitary, 
and  falsely  labeled  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  therapeutic  devices,  and  the  like. 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  law  does  not,  however,  extend  only  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  It  assures  those  who  use  or  deal  in  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
that  these  products  are  safe,  and  lessens  unfair  competition  by  making  it  possi- 
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ble  for  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  to  have  protection  against  unfair  compe- 
tition. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  to  use  every 
proper  procedure  through  information  and  other  means  to  prevent  violations 
of  the  law.  The  great  majority  of  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  manufacturers  have 
a keen  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that  what 
is  good  for  the  consumer  is  good  for  business.  Therefore  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  can  largely  focus  its  regulatory  attention  on  the  fringe  groups 
that  are  either  careless  or  culpable.  When  significant  and  substantial  viola- 
tions of  the  law  are  uncovered,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  pursue  their  prosecution  vigorously. 

The  20th  century  has  seen  great  changes  in  the  food  and  drug  industries.  In 
addition  the  public  who  are  more  knowledgeable  in  their  merchandising  selec- 
tions, demand  a wider  variety  of  foods  and  in  a form  that  simplifies  their  prepa- 
ration for  the  table. 

The  technologic  developments  of  the  last  decade,  the  growth  in  our  popula- 
tion, the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  food  items,  the  discovery  of  many  new 
and  potent  drugs  have  multiplied  the  task  of  the  FDA  many  fold. 

Some  of  the  statistics  which  demonstrate  the  increased  responsibilities  of 
the  FDA  are  these : 

POPULATION 

One  of  the  basic  yardsticks  for  measuring  the  potential  of  food  production  is 
population.  The  population  exceeds  172  million  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
1 every  11  seconds,  and  the  proportion  of  urban  population  continues  to  grow. 
To  safeguard  the  production  and  interstate  distribution  of  foods  and  drugs  in 
fiscal  year  1959  will  cost  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  for 
services  of  the  FDA  approximately  6 cents,  a sum  hardly  identifiable  in  the  per 
capita  expenditures  of  the  Federal  budget. 

FOOD 

We  are  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  production,  consumption  and  diversification 
of  products.  Twenty-five  percent  of  every  disposable  dollar  goes  for  food.  United 
States  per  capita  consumption  of  food  edged  up  from  $424  in  1956  to  $440  in 
1957,  and  is  expected  to  reach  $488  in  1958.  It  seems  probable  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  in  1959  will  be  around  $500.  Food  production  in  1956  totaled 
$71  billion ; in  1957,  $75  billion ; in  1958  an  estimated  $79  billion.  This  in  com- 
parison to  $16  billion  in  1939.  Likewise  the  shift  from  the  corner  grocery  store 
to  the  supermarket  has  quintupled  the  number  of  food  products  available  to  the 
consumer.  Foods  contain  a multiplicity  of  ingredients  unheard  of  20  years  ago. 

Increased  interest  in  product  innovation  and  technological  developments  have 
led  to  significant  changes  in  the  food  manufacturing  industries.  The  average 
output  per  plant  has  increased,  and  the  swing  toward  convenience  foods  has 
grown  rapidly.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Food  manufacturing  companies 
are  spending  more  and  more  on  research  and  product  development.  It  is  reason- 
able to  predict  that  in  the  future,  there  will  not  only  be  many  new  convenience 
products,  but  a vast  improvement  of  the  old  ones. 

DRUGS 

Few  industries  have  progressed  more  rapidly  than  the  pharmaceutical  drug 
industry  which  has  more  than  doubled  its  business  since  World  War  II.  Sales 
in  957  reached  a record  high  of  close  to  $2  billion.  A steady  stream  of  new  and 
wonderful  drugs  designed  to  conquer,  relieve  or  prevent  many  ailments  has 
played  an  important  part  in  increased  life  expectancy  in  the  United  States  9 
years  in  the  last  2 decades.  Antibiotics,  hormones,  and  tranquilizers  have  be- 
come commonly  accepted.  Tranquilizers  alone  topped  $150  million  in  sales  in 
1957.  In  fact,  some  70  percent  of  all  prescriptions  today  are  for  drugs  dis- 
covered in  the  past  10  years  An  executive  of  one  of  the  United  States’  largest 
drug  producing  laboratories  is  reported  to  have  said  “In  the  old  days  you  used 
to  predict  a new  drug  every  25  years.  Now  we  get  a new  one  practically  every 
25  minutes.” 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  all  of  these  developments  in  the  industries  subject 
to  the  law  and  properly  discharge  our  increased  responsibilities  under  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  which  our  second  half-century  of  progress  has  thrust 
upon  us,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  cannot  be  static.  It  must  build  its 
resources  in  terms  of  people  and  facilities  to  meet  this  challenge  on  behalf  of  its 
clients,  the  consumer  and  the  industry. 

There  are  many  fields  in  which  the  public  interest  requires  both  continued  and 
increased  activity  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
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Scientific  research  toward  the  development  of  more  and  better  analytical 
methods,  particularly  those  for  detecting  and  measuring  residues  of  pesticide 
chemicals  and  food  additives  and  evaluating  their  toxicity  must  be  given  in- 
creasing attention. 

There  is  a need  for  accelerating  research  to  develop  more  and  better  analytical 
procedures  for  detecting  and  measuring  residues  of  chemical  food  additives  in- 
cluding pesticide  chemicals. 

Chemicals  are  being  used  in  food  in  increasing  number  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modern  technology  and  to  provide  convenience  foodstuffs  which  the  house- 
wife wishes  today. 

It  is  important  to  be  sure  that  they  are  safe.  Some  of  the  questions  that  need 
to  be  answered  to  determine  their  safety  are : 

1.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  to  be  added  to  food? 

2.  Is  there  any  chance  it  will  be  changed  into  a more  toxic  material  when  the 
food  is  cooked  or  otherwise  processed? 

3.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  man  when  he  eats  small  amounts  over  a lifetime? 

4.  How  much  of  the  chemical  is  the  average  man  apt  to  get  in  his  food? 

5.  Is  there  any  danger  that  people  on  special  diets  will  get  extra  amounts 
of  the  chemical  and  thus  be  harmed? 

6.  Do  we  have  a good,  reliable  laboratory  method  for  detecting  the  chemical 
in  food  and  determining  whether  too  much  was  added  in  the  factory? 

In  some  cases  we  do  not  have  this  information.  Chemicals  of  unknown  or 
indetermined  composition  are  being  added  to  food  in  large  quantity,  and  with 
the  resources  now  available  to  the  FDA,  we  are  unable  to  determine  promptly 
whether  the  practice  is  safe  or  hazardous.  In  many  cases  the  basic  analytical 
procedures  for  detecting  these  substances  once  they  have  been  incorporated  in 
food  have  not  been  developed.  We  will  have  to  develop  them. 

Without  considering  the  new  chemicals  that  will  be  added  to  food  in  the 
future  (which  we  hope  will  be  controlled  by  legislation  our  Department  has 
proposed),  we  have  a monumental  task  just  to  deal  with  the  substances  that 
are  being  put  in  food  now. 

A part  of  the  chemical  additives  problem  stems  from  use  of  poisonous  pesti- 
cides— insecticides,  fungicides,  etc. — on  crops.  This  has  been  brought  under 
better  control  than  most  other  additives  by  the  Pesticide  Chemicals  Amendment 
enacted  in  1954. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  person  who  promotes  the  use  of  a pesticide  chemical 
is  required  to  submit  data  that  will  permit  us  to  determine  what  residue  may 
remain  safely  on  food.  Even  with  the  extensive  advance  work  that  is  done  under 
this  amendment  by  industry,  we  are  faced  with  the  overwhelming  job  of  deter- 
mining that  the  safe  residue  levels  on  food  are  not  exceeded. 

Every  year  the  United  States  produces  approximately  : 

700,000  car  (rail  and  truck)  lots  of  fruits  and  vegetables ; 

195  million  boxes  citrus  fruits  ; 

6 billion  dozen  eggs ; 

1 million  carloads  grain  (wheat,  corn,  etc.)  ; 

100  million  tons  of  hay  which  may  contain  poisons  that  would  carry  into 
milk ; 

and  large  quantities  of  lesser  crops. 

Much  of  this  tremendous  output  of  food  moves  from  one  State  to  another  and 
thus  it  becomes  a Federal  obligation  to  see  that  it  is  safe  and  wholesome.  Over 
150  pesticide  chemicals  are  used  in  one  way  or  another  on  farm  crops.  About 
1,500  separate  tolerances  have  been  established  to  show  what  levels  of  these 
chemicals  may  safely  remain  on  crops  as  they  are  shipped.  There  are  hundreds 
of  other  possible  pesticide  uses  that  would  leave  residues  that  are  not  legal  and 
thus  would  render  the  treated  crops  illegal  under  the  Federal  law.  Unsafe 
amounts  of  poisonous  agricultural  sprays  may  result  from  applying  pesticides : 

1.  To  the  wrong  crop. 

2.  In  too  heavy  a dose. 

3.  Too  close  to  harvest. 

Recently,  for  example,  we  found  in  one  area  that  some  growers  applied  a 
pesticide  too  close  to  harvesting  of  spinach  and  they  got  residues  up  to  10  times 
higher  than  the  safe  tolerance  level.  As  a result,  we  found  it  necessary  to  seize 
16  carloads  of  spinach.  Occasionally,  a crop  has  residues  of  a poison  that  is  not 
allowed  on  food  in  any  quantity  and  we  have  to  take  action  to  see  that  it  does  not 
reach  the  consumer. 

This  problem  is  being  attacked  consistent  with  the  staff  we  have  available.  A 
like  level  of  attention  is  given  to  chemical  poisons  added  to  processed  foods. 
There  are  many  chemicals  used  in  food  that  we  are  not  able  to  test  because  we 
do  not  have  suitable  laboratory  methods. 
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FDA  scientists  are  seeking  better  methods  for  detecting  contamination  and 
spoilage  of  foods.  Precooked  and  prepackaged  foods,  fresh  and  frozen  poultry, 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  will  receive  high  priorities  in  this  program. 

Of  the  wide  variety  of  frozen  foods  prepared  for  the  market,  the  FDA  must 
restrict  initial  investigations  to  those  foods  offering  the  greatest  potential  hazard 
to  the  consumer.  Some  frozen  precooked  foods  may  become  ideal  culture  media 
unless  they  are  properly  handled.  Typical  examples  of  this  type  of  precooked 
product  which  offers  a warm,  moist,  nutrient  medium  for  bacterial  growth  at 
certain  stages  in  the  plant  production  if  appropriate  precautions  are  not  observed 
are : chicken  a la  king,  chop  suey,  and  certain  fish  and  shellfish  items  such  as 
lobster  Newburg,  crabcakes,  deviled  clams,  etc. 

Moreover  some  of  these  “heat-and-serve”  products  contain  deep-fat  fried 
materials  such  as  fried  shrimp,  french-fried  potatoes,  etc. 

It  has  been  known  that  prolonged  heating  of  certain  fats  and  oils  result  in 
some  chemical  change,  and  there  have  been  reports  in  the  scientific  literature 
that  such  changes  may  be  accompanied  by  the  production  of  toxic  substances,  or 
may  involve  changes  in  the  nutritive  values  of  the  oils.  Since  the  fats  and  oils 
used  in  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  the  deep-fat-fried  foods  are  used  over  and 
over  again,  such  changes  may  have  public  health  significance.  Because  of  these 
developments,  FDA  has  instituted  a project  to  develop  further  information  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  prolonged  heating  on  food  fats  and  oils. 

Continuing  problems  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  are  always 
with  us.  Recently  a State  health  department  called  our  attention  to  a serious 
illness  attributed  to  the  consumption  of  olive  oil  contaminated  with  camphorated 
oil.  Upon  inspection  we  discovered  that  the  distributor  had  been  packing 
camphorated  oil  and  olive  oil  in  the  same  equipment.  We  are  seizing  lots  of  the 
contaminated  oil  and  the  manufacturer  is  recalling  all  stocks  packed  since 
January. 

When  a housewife  noticed  her  child  excreting  blood,  she  found  that  chili 
powder  used  contained  slivers  of  glass.  Upon  investigation  at  the  manufacturing 
plant,  and  sampling  of  several  shipments  made  by  the  firm,  we  found  sizable 
particles  of  glass  in  a number  of  lots.  The  company  recalled  stocks  and  a press 
and  radio  warning  was  issued. 

We  have  been  accelerating  our  work  in  the  field  of  new  drugs.  At  present,  we 
have  a wealth  of  information  contained  in  some  11,000  new  drug  applications. 
In  keeping  with  the  rapid  developments  in  the  drug  industry  our  medical  and 
scientific  staff  conducts  several  hundred  personal  meetings  a year  with  members 
of  the  industry.  In  addition,  endless  hours  of  working  time  are  consumed  by 
many  telephone  conferences  a year.  To  demonstrate  how  fast  this  industry  is 
progressing,  one  of  the  large  drug  firms  has  recently  spent  $4  million  on  a build- 
ing for  veterinary  and  related  agricultural  research  alone.  This  company  had 
25,000  compounds  on  their  shelves  which  had  been  developed,  and  will  be  screened 
for  their  potential  agricultural  uses.  Further,  they  develop  at  least  2,000  new 
compounds  a year. 

On  September  18,  1957,  a large  company  issued  a general  mailing  .to  physicians 
of  a bulletin  and  leaflet  offering  an  “antiseptic”  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  Asian  flu.  This  antiseptic  is  a new  drug  which  has  not  been  shown  to  be  either 
safe  or  of  value  for  this  proposed  use.  Such  use  of  the  drug  was  not  covered  by 
an  effective  new  drug  application  as  required  by  law.  On  September  23,  1957, 
Food  and  Drug  inspectors  initiated  investigations  at  headquarters  of  the  dis- 
tributor and  the  manufacturing  establishment.  As  a result  of  these  investigations 
this  “antiseptic”  promotion  for  use  in  Asian  flu  which  also  includes  the  placing 
of  inspired  newspaper  stories  was  promptly  discontinued  by  the  firm.  Other 
steps  taken  to  deal  with  opportunistic  promotions  of  worthless  drugs  to  prevent 
or  treat  Asian  flu  include  the  recent  seizure  of  a mouthwash,  and  a public  warning 
against  such  misrepresentations. 

Moreover,  FDA  recently  stopped  the  proposed  commercial  distribution  of  a 
worthless  and  possibly  dangerous  drug  offered  as  a treatment  for  cancer.  The 
producer  was  given  the  opportunity  to  appear  at  an  administrative  hearing  to 
show  why  his  application  for  the  drug  should  not  be  refused.  Our  time-consum- 
ing investigation  of  hundreds  of  clinical  cases  cited  in  the  application  established 
that  the  results  obtained  with  the  drug  were  extensively  falsified  in  the  applica- 
tion. The  firm  withdrew  the  application  in  preference  to  being  confronted  with 
the  evidence  of  misrepresentation  at  a hearing.  The  practical  effect  of  this  was 
to  protect  the  public  from  one  of  the  most  vicious  types  of  fraud. 

Several  months  ago  a firm  was  engaged  in  an  extensive  promotion  to  physicians 
of  a new  drug  for  administration  to  children  to  promote  weight  gain.  This  drug 
contains  among  other  ingredients,  reserpine,  one  of  the  new  tranquilizers.  A 
new  drug  application  was  effective  for  its  use  on  prescription  solely  in  hyper- 
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irritable,  emotionally  disturbed  children,  whose  poor  eating  habits  and  under- 
nourishment resulted  from  their  abnormal  condition.  The  broader  recommenda- 
t i<>n  for  use  of  tbe  drug  in  normal  children  was  not  provided  for  in  the  application 
and  had  not  been  established  as  safe.  The  firm  was  given  the  opportunity  of  an 
administrative  hearing  upon  the  basis  of  which  their  application  might  be 
suspended  and  all  sales  stopped.  They  preferred  to  correct  their  labeling  and 
promotional  practices  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  application.  The 
correction  included  mailing  to  lists  of  more  than  55,000  physicians  a letter  of 
correction  and  the  official  brochure  which  contained  the  limited  indications  for 
use  and  appropriate  warnings  as  to  the  dangers  of  reserpine. 

We  want  to  learn  more  about  the  new  cosmetics  and  the  new  ingredients  that 
go  into  them.  Recently,  investigations  in  this  area  have  been  confined  largely 
to  those  reported  to  have  caused  irritations  or  other  injuries  to  users.  While 
we  occasionally  do  find  a cosmetic  that  has  been  harmful,  we  can  assure  the  ladies 
that  cosmetics  in  general  are  quite  safe. 

Our  program  for  1958  includes  more  attention  to  food  standards.  This  area 
has  received  a small  part  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration  time  in  recent  years. 
Consumers,  as  well  as  food  manufacturers,  want  standards  for  additional  foods 
and  more  enforcement  of  standards.  This  will  protect  consumers  and  prevent 
unfair  competition. 

Another  need  for  better  pocketbook  protection  is  in  the  area  of  deliberate  fraud. 
Last  year  we  seized  cocoa  adulterated  with  ground  cocoa  shells  and  cottonseed 
flour,  olive  oil  labeled  as  pure  but  containing  a substantial  portion  of  cottonseed 
oil,  and  other  grossly  misbranded  items.  We  plan  to  continue  our  efforts  to  cur- 
tail such  practices. 

One  of  the  basic  needs  in  preventative  law  enforcement  is  to  fully  inform  pro- 
ducers, consumers,  and  professional  people  who  use  the  products  regulated  by 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  of  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  law. 

Among  the  producers  hardest  to  reach,  but  whose  understanding  of  the  law  is 
essential  to  the  improvement  of  our  foods,  is  the  farmer.  He  must  be  more  fully 
informed  of  the  proper  use  of  insecticides  on  the  crops  he  grows.  Likewise,  the 
ultimate  success  of  our  clean  grain  and  milk  programs  depends  on  how  well  the 
farmer  understands  the  need  for  and  follows  sanitary  procedures. 

The  consumer  must  learn  to  evaluate  statements  of  quacks,  pitchmen,  house- 
to-house  canvassers,  and  other  promoters  who  prey  on  ignorance  in  medical  and 
nutritional  fields.  He  needs  to  know  how  far  the  law  protects  him  and  wherein 
he  must  protect  himself.  We  believe  that  a fully  informed  public,  will  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion programs  and  secure  greater  benefits  which  accrue  from  an  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  if  the  public  in- 
terest is  to  be  adequately  served  under  the  law.  This  requires  trained  personnel, 
and  at  salary  levels  commensurate  with  the  high  degree  of  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  public  health.  The  personnel  must  have  the  necessary  up-to-date 
facilities  to  perform  their  tasks  efficiently. 

The  $9,410,000  which  we  are  authorized  to  request  of  you  for  fiscal  year  1959 
will  allow  for  additional  costs  incident  to — 

(1)  annualization  of  the  increased  staff  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1958, 
so  sufficient  funds  are  available  to  carry  them  for  a full  year  in  1959  ; 

(2)  initial  staffing  and  other  costs  involved  in  placing  the  new  district 
office  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  operation ; 

(3)  continuing  the  replacement,  modernization,  and  improvement  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities ; and 

(4)  carrying  out  of  civil-defense  activities  as  an  integral  part  of  related 
Government  operations  under  a governmentwide  policy  to  carry  out  delegated 
civil-defense  activities.  The  $110,000  requested  for  civil  defense  will  reac- 
tivate in  part  some  programs  which  were  terminated  at  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1957,  when  the  allocation  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  the  Civil  Defense  Administration  was  discontinued.  These 
programs  include  training  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  food  and  drug  officials 
and  members  of  the  regulated  industries ; testing  of  foods  and  drugs  ex- 
posed to  nuclear  energy  and  the  study  of  radioactivity  added  to  the  environ- 
ment by  controlled  nuclear  devices.  It  also  includes  studies  of  potential 
biological  warfare  agents  that  might  be  used  to  contaminate  foods  and  drugs. 

In  concluding,  I should  like  to  bring  to  the  committee’s  attention  a change  in 
language  in  which  the  Budget  recommends  deletion  of  the  provision  which  pro- 
hibits the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from  participating 
in  planning  of  lease-purchase  buildings,  and  which  has  precluded  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  from  giving  assistance  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
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tion  and  the  architects  who  were  employed  last  fiscal  year  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a building  urgently  needed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  consolidate  its  scattered  laboratory  and  office  facilities  in  Washington. 
Without  assistance  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  architects  have  been  unable  to  complete  the  plans. 

The  removal  of  section  210  would  allow  for  the  completion  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations without  delay  and  would  facilitate  the  construction  of  this  urgently 
needed  building. 

I shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Larrick.  The  most  important  task  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  the  protection  of  consumers  against  harmful,  insani- 
tary, and  falsely  labeled  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  therapeutic  devices, 
and  related  products  which  flow  in  interstate  commerce.  Furthermore, 
the  F ood  and  Drug  Administration  is  responsible  for  certifying  for 
safety,  efficacy,  and  purity,  certain  antibiotic  drugs,  coal-tar  colors, 
insulin,  and  the  establishment  of  tolerances  for  pesticides. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  uses  every  proper  procedure 
through  information  and  other  means  to  prevent  violations  of  the 
law.  But,  when  violations  do  occur,  we  pursue  their  prosecution  vigor- 
ously. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  WORKLOAD 

There  are  four  important  factors  which  have  a significant  influence 
upon  the  operations  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

First,  our  mushrooming  population.  It  has  risen  from  165  million 
in  fiscal  year  1956  when  the  expansion  program  was  initiated,  to  172 
million  now,  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1 person  every  11  seconds. 

Second,  food  production  and  consumption.  In  1939  food  production 
totaled  $16  billion;  in  1956,  $71  billion,  and  this  year  an  estimated  $79 
billion.  Per  capita  consumption  of  food  rose  from  $124  in  1956  to  an 
estimated  per  capita  of  $488,  and  $500  in  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959, 
respectively. 

Third,  a large  increase  in  the  production  of  new  drugs  to  conquer, 
relieve,  or  prevent  many  ailments,  thus  increasing  life  expectancy,  has 
caused  sales  in  the  pharmaceutical  drug  industry  to  reach  a record 
high  of  close  to  $2  billion  in  1957. 

Fourth,  the  development  of  many  new  products  in  both  the  food  and 
drug  fields  is  leading  to  significant  changes  in  the  food  and  drug  indus- 
tries, which  are  spending  more  and  more  on  research.  Our  scientific 
and  medical  advances  in  the  last  two  decades  support  a forecast  that 
the  future  will  see  not  only  many  new  products,  but  improvement  of 
the  old  ones. 

To  keep  abreast  of  these  developments  and  properly  discharge  the 
increased  responsibilities  which  our  second  half-century  of  progress 
has  thrust  upon  us,  we  are  building  our  resources  in  terms  of  people  r 
and  facilities,  to  meet  this  challenge  to  protect  human  resources— an 
invaluable  asset  for  peace  or  for  defense. 

There  are  many  fields  in  which  the  public  interest  requires  both 
continued  and  increased  activity  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. Typical  are  problems  which  result  from  chemicals  in  food 
and  drugs,  including  pesticide  chemicals. 

PESTICIDES 

Tlie  variety  of  pesticide  chemicals  used  today  keeps  our  scientific  and 
inspectional  staff  in  a continuous  state  of  alert,  even  though  much 
better  control  has  been  achieved  through  the  enactment  of  the  Pesti- 
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ride  Chemicals  Amendment  in  1954.  Despite  the  extensive  work  per- 
formed by  the  industry  under  this  law,  we  are  faced  with  the  tre- 
mendous job  of  determining  that  the  pesticides  are  used  as  the  label 
directs  and  that  safe  residue  levels  are  not  exceeded. 

Two  illustrations  of  recent  problems  resulting  from  these  chemicals 
in  food  are  shown  in  these  two  exhibits,  A and  B,  showing  DDT  in 
spinach  and  milk. 

Sixteen  carloads  of  spinach  had  been  sprayed  just  at  market  time 
and  shipped  with  amounts  of  DDT  that  were  quite  high  and  above 
the  approved  tolerances  and  therefore  dangerous.  Exhibit  C was  a 
case  where  DDT  was  sprayed  on  fodder,  contrary  to  the  instructions 
on  the  package.  A large  grower  of  sweet  corn  did  it  on  a massive 
scale  and  sold  the  fodder  to  unsuspecting  dairy  farmers  who  fed  it 
to  their  cows,  and  as  a result  the  DDT  migrated  to  the  milk  of  the 
cows.  We  think  it  is  important  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing. 

Recently  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  acted  in  securing 
removal  from  the  market  of  this  food  product  (exhibit  C)  which  was 
found  to  contain  particles  of  glass.  Consumers  were  warned  through 
press  and  radio  that  use  of  the  product  may  cause  internal  injuries. 
Several  large  shipments  were  seized  and  the  manufacturer  cooperated 
in  recalling  the  product  which  has  a nationwide  distribution. 

DRUGS 

The  safety  of  drugs  is  an  area  which  demands  much  time  and  effort 
from  our  medical  and  scientific  personnel.  Exhibit  D demonstrates 
the  seriousness  involved  in  improper  dosage.  Upon  examination  of 
this  potent  reducing  drug  we  discovered  that  faulty  capsules  released 
3 times  the  normal  dose  in  1 hour. 

Convenience  of  taking  medicine  involves  preparation  of  medicines 
in  a form  where  a third  of  the  medicine  will  be  released  for  use  by 
the  body  every  4 hours.  When  improperly  prepared,  the  total  amount 
contained  in  the  medication  is  far  more  than  should  be  released  at 
once.  Those  tablets  in  the  exhibit  were  faultily  made  and  the  result 
was  the  entire  dose  was  released  within  a very  short  period  of  time, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  released  over  a period  of  some  12  hours. 

MISREPRESENTED  MEDICINES 

Among  the  actions  against  seriously  misrepresented  medicine  was 
one  stopping  the  marketing  of  an  antiseptic  promoted  for  use  in  Asian 
flu,  and  the  seizure  of  a mouthwash  which  purported  to  treat  this 
ailment.  We  recently  stopped  the  proposed  commercial  distribution 
of  a worthless  and  possibly  dangerous  drug  offered  as  a treatment  for 
cancer. 

These  are  highlights  of  some  of  our  activities.  Normal  operations 
also  involve  inspection  and  seizure  of  thousands  of  tons  of  unfit  food, 
review  of  applications  for  new  drugs,  and  the  scientific  laboratory 
work  which  underpins  all  of  our  activities. 

PLANNING 

To  enable  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  do  its  job  effec- 
tively, we  have  been  devoting  considerable  time  and  attention  to  pro- 
gram planning  and  an  improvement  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  or- 
ganization. We  are  nearing  completion  of  a project  which  is  designed 
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to  chart  the  future  development  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  do  an  optimum  job  of  enforcement  in  the  light  of  known  and 
projected  workload  obligations.  Two  surveys  have  been  completed, 
one  covering  procurement  and  property  functions,  the  other  financial 
management  operations,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  implement  the 
recommendations  which  are  designed  to  simplify  and  improve  these 
activities.  These  improvements  are  calculated  to  provide  for  more 
efficient  operations  and  to  establish  an  expansible  framework  for  the 
more  ready  absorption  of  an  expanded  organization. 

1959  ESTIMATES 

The  estimate  of  $9,410,000  for  fiscal  year  1959  will  allow  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  funds  to — 

(1)  finance  the  personnel  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1958; 

(2)  initiate  staffing  and  place  in  operation  the  new  district 
office  in  Detroit,  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1958; 

(3)  continue  replacement,  modernization,  and  improvement 
of  equipment  and  facilities ; 

(4)  carry  out  civil-defense  activities  as  an  integral  part  of 
related  Government  operations  under  a governmentwide  policy 
to  carry  out  delegated  civil- defense  activities. 

In  addition,  the  budget  requests  the  deletion  of  section  210  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  1958  act  relating  to  planning  and  construction 
of  buildings  under  the  lease-purchase  program.  The  removal  of  this 
provision  would  permit  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  General  Services  Administration,  and  the  architects,  to 
resume  and  complete  planning  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion building,  which  stopped  on  July  1,  1957. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I should  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  committee  for  its  consideration  of  the  problems  involved  in 
administering  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  laws. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Larrick. 

LEASE-PURCHASE  VERSUS  DIRECT  APPROPRU\TION  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Toward  the  end  of  your  statement  you  spoke  of  your 
proposed  building.  There  is  one  thing  I cannot  understand  about  this 
present  administration  and  that  is  that  it  seems  to  depend  on  what 
kind  of  a building  they  want  built,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
build  it  with  direct  appropriations  or  insist  that  we  try  to  under  this 
lease-purchase  program.  I know  you  have  not  made  the  decision  in 
that  respect,  it  is  from  higher  up. 

We  thought  they  could  be  built  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply 
if  we  made  direct  appropriations  and  got  the  job  done.  I am  sure 
we  are  going  to  be  proved  right.  I thought  we  were  right  last  year, 
but  after  looking  into  this  matter  during  the  last  several  months,  I 
am  quite  certain  now.  In  the  first  place  the  lease-purchase  program 
has  proved  not  to  be  workable  and  if  it  were  to  be  effective  the  over- 
all cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  would  far  exceed  the  cost 
under  direct  appropriations. 

I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  is  right  and  I don’t  see  how  any 
reasonably  intelligent  person  who  makes  a study  of  the  matter  could 
conclude  otherwise.  I am  not  going  to  try  to  put  you  on  the  spot 
by  asking  your  opinion  because  I realize  this  isn’t  a decision  you  are 
allowed  to  make.  It  is  dictated  to  you  from  higher  up  the  line. 

When  I remarked  that  it  seems  to  depend  ou  tlie  type  of  building 
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that  is  being  built,  whether  it  is  proposed  under  the  unworkable, 
wasteful,  lease-purchase  program  or  under  direct  appropriations,  I 
had  in  mind  an  article  in  the  Washington  Star  of  January  15  this 
year.  There  was  a headline  “President  Acts  to  Speed  Building  for 
1 1 is  Staff.”  The  articles  goes  on  to  say : 

Direct  appropriation  is  sought  to  get  $27,400,000  project  started.  President 
Eisenhower  has  taken  plans  for  a controversial  $27,400,000  building  for  his 
White  House  staff  out  of  the  lease-purchasing  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  comparing  the  necessity  for  the  two  buildings, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  whether  the  Food  and  Drug  Building  or 
this  building  is  more  needed.  I think  your  building  is  more  im- 
portant than  this.  Certainly  if  they  could  take  that  building  out  of 
the  lease-purchase  program  they  could  have  taken  this  building  out 
of  the  lease-purchase  program  if  they  had  wanted  to.  The  same 
goes  for  the  new  building  for  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.  I feel  the  same  about  that. 

I am  not  going  to  put  you  on  the  spot  because  this  is  a policy  de- 
cision handed  down  to  you  and  you  have  to  live  by  it. 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  need  the  building  badly  but  the  policy  of  how  it 
is  to  be  financed  is  not  our  decision. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  obviously  will  be  a waste  of  the  taxpayer’s  money 
to  try  to  force  Congress  to  do  it  this  way.  Congress,  with  the  best  of 
reasons,  refused  to  extend  the  lease-purchase  law  which  expired  last 
June.  I for  one  would  like  to  see  the  building  built.  If  we  cannot 
get  the  administration  to  recommend  a workable  arrangement  for 
getting  it  built  maybe  we  will  have  to  take  the  initiative.  It  seems 
to  me  the  building  to  house  employees  for  the  White  House  is  no 
more  important  to  the  people  of  this  country  than  it  is  to  get  this 
building  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

ATLANTA  OFFICE 

I had  a chance  to  visit  your  office  in  Atlanta  this  year.  If  all  your 
regional  offices  are  in  as  bad  shape  as  Atlanta  is  in  as  far  as  space  is 
concerned  and  workload  is  concerned,  you  are  in  pretty  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  right.  It  is  not  all  as  bad  as  Atlanta.  Mr, 
Moyer  has  been  to  some  of  the  other  installations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  tells  me  some  of  those  are  almost  as  bad  as 
Atlanta. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I am  glad  you  got  to  see  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I spent  quite  a bit  of  time  with  your  district  chief, 
Mr.  Sanders.  I thought  he  was  an  able  man  doing  a good  job. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Thank  you  very  much. 

USE  OF  AMPHETAMINES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  told  me  of  special  problems  with  dangerous 
drugs,  amphetamine,  which  the  truckdrivers  use  to  a great  extent; 
and  barbiturates. 

He  claims  with  his  entire  staff  he  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
worthwhile  complaints  he  had.  If  he  used  his  staff  for  the  full  year 
he  could  not  cover  all  worthwhile  investigations  into  those  two  prob- 
lems. I think  that  is  a pretty  serious  situation.  This  increased 
use  of  amphetamines  is  creating  a very  bad  situation,  as  I understand 
it,  because  the  people  driving  trucks  for  long  hauls  are  taking  them 
and  they  are  not  only  endangering  their  own  lives  but  they  are  en- 
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dangering  every  other  person  driving  a car  on  that  road.  Is  that 
putting  it  fairly  accurately  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  very  accurate.  We  found  some  authentic 
cases  of  truckdrivers  who  took  too  many  and  had  hallucinations 
resulting  in  serious  accidents. 

We  started  a case  recently  about  a doctor,  he  was  not  practicing 
medicine  as  he  should,  but  he  had  sold  55,000  of  these  amphetamine 
tablets,  to  one  of  our  undercover  agents  in  a period  of  28  days. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  This  is  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Sanders  told  me  of  an  experience  with  a doctor 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  Larrick.  This  is  recently  in  Georgia.  To  show  you  the  incen- 
tive, this  number  of  Bennies  would  cost  the  peddler  $55.  The  cost  to 
the  inspector  would  be  $550.  If  he  went  on  through  the  normal  course 
and  sold  it  to  truck  stops  it  would  cost  the  truck-stop  operator  $3,500 
and  the  truckdrivers  would  pay  a total  of  $5,000.  You  have  an  increase 
from  the  initial  cost  of  $55  up  to  $5,000.  It  is  quite  an  incentive  to 
engage  in  that  illicit  business. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  I understand.  Unless  we  have  more  policing  of 
this  problem,  we  are  not  going  to  do  much  about  it.  Is  there  any 
other  way  around  it?  The  legitimate  pharmaceutical  house  you  do 
not  have  much  trouble  with. 

Mr.  Larrick.  No;  nor  the  legitimate  druggist.  We  have  trouble 
with  neither.  Where  you  have  this  type  of  profit  involved  there  are 
always  some  borderline  folks  who  get  in  and  try  to  make  a killing. 

Last  year  we  worked  with  the  Department  of  Justice  conducting 
raids  and  picked  up  about  45  vendors  all  in  one  fell  swoop  but  we 
have  not  stopped  this  traffic.  We  just  put  a dent  in  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  plans  in  mind  for  1959  to  do  a 
better  job  than  in  1958  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  On  this  particular  subject  we  are  unable  to  do  more 
in  1959  than  we  are  doing  in  1958. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  That  is  not  making  such  improvement,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  There  are  other  areas  that  must  receive  attention  also. 
The  pesticide  area  is  very  important.  The  plans  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  are  to  continue  in  1959  the  assignment  of  34 
inspectors  throughout  the  entire  United  States  to  this  problem. 

INCREASE  IN  USE  OF  BARBITURATES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  told  me  he  was  having  the  same  trouble  in  the 
increased  use  of  barbiturates  in  that  particular  area. 

Is  the  increase  larger  in  that  area  than  in  any  other  area? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I am  not  sure  it  is  an  increase  but  the  number  of  cases 
coming  to  our  attention  has  increased  and  we  are  not  on  top  of  the 
problem  of  the  use  of  amphetamine,  barbiturates  and  a few  other 
drugs  for  nonremedial  purposes  and  under  circumstances  where  the 
people  who  use  them  become  a menace  to  society. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  take  one  to  keep  them  awake  and  when  they  fin- 
ish their  run  they  take  something  else  to  put  them  to  sleep,  which  does 
not  do  the  human  system  much  good. 

Mr.  Larrick.  The  effect  on  tlieir  families  and  the  community  is 
severe. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Many  complaints  come  from  real  good  families.  It 
is  happening  in  the  younger  generation,  too,  according  to  him. 

Mr.  I jARRICK.  It  comes  from  all  levels  of  society. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  According  to  his  statement  to  me,  if  he  used  his  entire 
force  of  investigators  in  that  area  he  could  not  keep  up  with  all  the 
worthwhile  complaints  that  come  in  on  just  those  two  areas. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I would  accept  his  statement  on  that. 

PESTICIDES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  also  mentioned  to  me  the  increased  use  of  pesti- 
cides and  that  problem.  He  said  while  the  so-called  Miller  amendment 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  marketing  of  food  with  harmful  residual 
pesticides,  we  are  still  confronted  with  numerous  enforcement  prob- 
lems coming  about  primarily  from  analytical  methods. 

Mr.  Larrick.  He  is  a chemist  and  would  notice  that  first,  but  I 
think  the  discovery  and  use  of  pesticides  in  agriculture  has  been  over- 
all a boon  to  agriculture  and  a boon  to  our  economy  because  you  can 
raise  more  food  and  do  a lot  of  things  with  those  pesticides  that  could 
not  be  done  before.  But  our  practical  problem  is  to  see  that  the  farm- 
ers do  not  use  too  much  of  it  and  too  near  harvest  time,  and  when  you 
think  of  the  large  number  of  people  using  it,  it  is  quite  a problem.  On 
spinach  it  takes  2 days  to  make  that  analysis.  And  when  you  think  of 
all  the  shipments  that  must  be  spot-checked,  the  problem  does  loom 
verv  large. 

OFFICE  SPACE 

Air.  Fogarty.  And  another  thing  I can  see  with  my  own  eyes  is 
the  lack  of  space  you  have  for  your  employees.  I was  told  you  are 
still  in  the  same  space  you  started  with  in  1934  with  10  people,  and 
now  you  are  up  to  46. 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  can  you  get  efficient  operation  with  such  cramped 
quarters  as  that?  I did  not  think  the  space  was  big  enough  for  10 
people. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I learned  this  morning  that  GSA  is  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  us  new  laboratory  and  office  space.  I do  not  know 
what  will  happen,  but  I am  strongly  hoping  we  will  be  able  to  im- 
prove that  situation. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I have  been  told  you  have  tried  to  get  something  from 
GSA,  but  no  one  has  come  up  with  anything  better  for  24  years. 

Mr.  Coiien.  There  is  in  the  1958  and  1959  budget  funds  for  new 
facilities  in  space  for  which  GSA  presently  is  negotiating. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Was  any  consideration  given  to  the  possibility  of 
getting  space  in  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  building,  if  it  is 
ever  built  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  we  have  given  consideration  to  that,  but  we 
do  not  know  just  what  the  prospects  are  of  getting  that  built.  We 
have  hoped  that  the  GSA  could  get  some  rented  quarters  quicker. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  maybe  you  are  right,  because  we  have  been 
trying  for  10  or  12  years  to  get  this  building  built  and  we  have  the 
same  problem  on  the  lease-purchase  that  you  have.  I also  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  their  quarters,  and  if  there  ever  was  a firetrap  it  is 
the  old  barracks  that  they  are  using  now  for  this  Communicable 
Disease  Center,  but  I think  the  site  for  the  new  building  is  excellent. 
It  is  right  next  to  a good  university,  Emory,  and  I thought  it  had 
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something  in  common  with  some  of  the  work  at  Emory,  I thought 
you  had  something  in  common  with  the  Communicable  Disease  Cen- 
ter, also,  because  you  work  in  many  of  the  same  areas. 

Mr.  Larrick.  In  the  field  of  pesticides,  we  have  many  things  in  com- 
mon and  we  are  sending  some  of  our  scientists  there  in  a week  or  two 
to  exchange  ideas  and  information. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  entire  increase  is  $110,000,  and  that  is  all  for 
civil  defense. 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  that  was  appointed  by  Mrs. 
Hobby  2 or  3 years  ago  recommended  a three-  to  four-fold  expansion 
in  5 to  10  years  starting  with  1957,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommended  about  a 15  percent  expansion  in  1957  and  another  15 
percent  in  1958,  and  Congress  went  along  with  that  recommendation, 
but  this  year  this  has  been  stopped. 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Under  this  appropriation  you  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  expand. 

DETROIT  OFFICE 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  would  get  a total  of  37  new  people  for  enforce- 
ment operations. 

Mr.  Cohen.  These  would  be  assigned  to  the  Detroit  office,  to  ini- 
tiate its  operation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  people  do  you  need  to  fully  man  the  De- 
troit office  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Eighty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  78  personnel  to 
man  the  Detroit  office. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  near  enough  to  80.  And  they  cut  you  over 
50  percent. 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  they  have  any  good  reason  for  not  allowing  for 
the  utilization  of  this  office  since  Congress  has  authorized  it? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I think  the  reason,  as  I learned  it,  was  their  concep- 
tion of  the  overall  problem  of  the  military  needs  and  the  need  for 
economy.  Mr.  Kelly  might  want  to  amplify  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  I think  that  is  a fair  statement. 

request  to  bureau  of  budget 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  asked  for  $10,980,000  and  they  reduced  it  to 
$9,410,000. 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I just  cannot  understand  their  reasoning  when  the 
need  for  this  work  is  so  obvious.  I cannot  understand  why  they  would 
defer  something  like  that  when  it  affects  all  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me,  but  they  perhaps  have  some 
reason. 

PILOT  STUDY  ON  ADVERSE  REACTION  TO  DRUGS 

Tell  us  about  your  pilot  study  on  adverse  reaction  to  drugs,  that 
was  started  in  1955. 

Mr.  Larrick.  On  the  antibiotics  ? 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  I GARRICK.  I do  not  have  the  details.  I would  like  to  submit  a 
statement. 

(The  information  furnished  follows :) 

A Nationwide  Survey  on  Severe  Reactions  to  Antibiotics 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  pilot  study  inaugurated  in  1955  on  the  reporting 
of  adverse  reactions  to  drugs  to  test  the  feasibility  of  a large-scale  system  of 
voluntary  reporting  as  a means  of  assisting  in  the  evaluation  of  the  safety  of 
new  drugs  after  they  are  released,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  conducted 
a nationwide  survey  in  1956  and  1957  to  develop  cross  section  information  in 
this  country  of  the  kind,  nature,  and  degree  of  side  reactions  that  are  occurring 
as  the  result  of  the  wide  use  of  the  major  antibiotics.  It  is  vital  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  side 
reactions  so  that  the  information  may  be  transmitted  to  physicians,  hospitals, 
medical  associations,  etc.,  and  so  that  the  labeling  for  such  drugs  will  bear 
adequate  directions  for  use  and  adequate  warnings  against  misuse. 

This  nationwide  survey  included  a total  of  more  than  800  hospitals  and  inter- 
views with  more  than  1,600  physicians.  Each  of  the  16  districts  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which  geographically  covered  the  entire  country,  was 
assigned  a proportionate  number  of  physicians  and  hospitals  to  visit  and  all 
case  reports  and  other  pertinent  data  were  obtained  by  trained  investigators, 
each  familiar  with  the  most  likely  sources  of  such  information  in  a particular 
locality.  This  survey  was  directed  at  all  severe  reactions  including  blood 
dyscrasias,  exfoliated  dermatitis,  severe  angioneurotic  edema,  severe  mondial  or 
fungal  infections,  and  enterocolitis  associated  with  antibiotic  medication. 

In  this  survey  penicillin  was  found  to  produce  the  greatest  number  and  the 
most  severe  reactions  of  all  antibiotics  presently  available.  Anaphylactoid  shock 
was  the  most  frequent  of  the  serious  reactions  to  penicillin  and  resulted  in 
a fatality  rate  of  about  9 percent.  The  vast  majority  of  reactions  to  penicillin 
occurred  when  the  drug  was  administered  intramuscularly. 

In  order  of  their  frequency,  the  life-threatening  reactions  to  antibiotics  are 
shock,  superinfections,  severe  skin  reactions,  blood  dyscrasias,  and  angioneu- 
rotic edema  with  respiratory  tract  involvement. 

The  most  frequently  occurring  minor  (nonlife  threatening)  reaction  to  anti- 
biotics is  angioneurotic  edema  and  urticaria. 

The  broad  spectrum  antibiotics  cause  relatively  few  adverse  reactions,  most 
of  which  were  classified  as  not  severe. 

The  tetracyclines  account  for  most  of  the  cases  of  severe  superinfections.  Of 
this  group  enterocolitis,  either  staphylococcal  or  those  cases  not  verified  by 
culture,  was  the  most  serious  and  most  common.  About  75  percent  of  the  cases 
of  enterocolitis  were  proven  staphylococcus  superinfections  and  of  these  about 
60  percent  occurred  following  abdominal  surgery.  The  mortality  rate  in  the 
staphylococcal  enterocolitis  group  was  34  percent.  The  cases  of  enterocolitis  in 
which  no  cultures  were  obtained  also  showed  a high  rate  of  occurrence  fol- 
lowing abdominal  operations  (60  percent)  with  a fatality  rate  of  52  percent. 

Of  the  dermal  reactions  listed  as  severe,  the  most  frequent  was  exfoliative 
dermatitis  of  which  10  percent  of  the  cases  were  fatal.  Erythema  multiforme 
and  anaphylactoid  purpura  accounted  for  the  other  severe  dermal  reactions, 
one  of  which  terminated  fatally.  In  the  blood  dyscrasia  group  aplastic  anemia 
was  the  most  common  and  accounted  for  23  of  the  27  deaths.  The  blood 
dyscrasias  reported  were  most  frequently  associated  with  the  use  of  chloram- 
phenicol. 

Angioneurotic  edema  with  involvement  of  the  respiratory  track  was  most 
frequently  caused  by  intramuscular  injections  of  penicillin.  There  were  38 
cases  reported  with  a fatality  rate  of  13  percent.  In  this  group  occurred  the 
only  fatality  from  oral  penicillin. 

This  survey  reemphasizes  the  need  for  care  in  the  administration  of  anti- 
biotic drugs.  ^ A study  of  the  case  histories  does  not  reveal  indiscriminate  use 
of  penicillin  by  physicians,  but  rather  the  increased  incidence  of  reactions 
through  wide  use  of  a highly  antigenic  substance. 

Insofar  as  the  tetracycline  antibiotics  are  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
should  be  used  cautiously  and  judiciously,  particularly  in  patients  undergoing 
an  abdominal  operation,  and  the  possibility  of  staphylococcus  enterocolitis  must 
be  always  kept  in  mind  when  these  drugs  are  given. 
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FATTENING  HORMONES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  your  work  in  the  so-called  fattening 
hormones  that  we  spoke  about  the  last  couple  of  years  ? What  has  been 
done  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  have  received  under  the  new  drug  provisions  of 
our  act  a wide  variety  of  compounds  which  have  been  found  useful 
in  faster  growth  or  fattening  or  quicker  growth  of  poultry  and  various 
livestock.  Under  these  provisions  of  the  law  we  have  the  authority 
to  decline  to  permit  any  of  those  to  be  used  until  after  they  have  made 
a showing  to  our  veterinarians  and  medical  and  pharmacological 
people  that  the  product  is  safe  insofar  as  the  animal’s  health  is  con- 
cerned and  that  it  does  not  contribute  anything  harmful  to  the  meat 
or  to  the  eggs  or  to  the  milk,  and  after  several  years  of  consideration 
we  have  allowed  a very  few  of  them.  We  have  allowed  diethyistil- 
bestrol  to  be  used  in  certain  forms  of  poultry  and  the  same  general 
type  of  compound  to  be  used  in  meat. 

We  have  had  the  best  help  we  can  get  from  the  best  scientists  in 
the  world  and  we  are  satisfied  that  those  we  have  permitted  to  be 
used  are  always  safe. 

But  there  is  always  a collateral  problem.  All  these  things  that  make 
more  food  available  or  cheaper  food  available  always  have  to  be  used 
with  care:  they  always  have  to  be  used  according  to  the  directions, 
so  it  imposes  a job  on  us  to  see  to  it  that  somebody  does  not  misuse  the 
product.  In  the  diethylstilbestrol  field  you  are  supposed  to  inject  the 
pellet  in  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  chicken,  a part  that  is  not  eaten, 
and  we  have  had  instances  where  because  it  was  easier,  they  have  in- 
jected the  pellet  in  a part  of  the  bird  that  was  eaten,  and  as  a result 
we  had  to  make  pretty  large  surveys  and  we  seized  large  quantities 
of  birds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Every  once  in  a while  I see  in  a magazine  or  in  a 
newspaper  an  article  where  some  group  makes  a complaint  that  al- 
lowing some  of  these  hormones  to  be  used  might  cause  such  things  as 
cancer  in  human  beings  if  that  fowl  or  meat  is  eaten.  Do  you  have 
any  real  problem  with  these  groups  now,  on  what  you  have  allowed 
and  what  you  claim  is  safe  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes.  Many  of  these  articles  have  been  in  a magazine 
called  the  Police  Gazette.  They  have  stimulated  a large  volume  of 
mail  to  Congress  and  to  us,  and  we  have  gone  into  it  very  carefully. 
As  I say,  when  it  is  misused  there  could  be  a problem,  but  when  used 
properly  we  and  our  scientists  are  convinced  it  is  advantageous  to 
the  public. 

FOOD  ADDITIVES 

These  same  articles  complain  about  the  fact  there  is  no  legislation 
to  prevent  the  use  of  untested  chemicals  in  foods,  and  I think  the 
articles  tend  more  to  complain  about  that  than  about  the  chicken 
problem.  In  that  area,  we  are  planning  to  go  before  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  the  18th  of  this  month  to  testify 
on  a bill  that  would  tighten  up  the  requirements  for  added  chemicals 
in  food. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Is  that  the  so-called  Delaney  bill  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  definitely  comes  out  of  the  Delaney  committee 
hearings.  There  are  about  i 2 bills  pending  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  As  you  recall,  Frank  Keefe,  when  he  was  chairman 
of  tliis  subcommittee,  went  into  that  very  thoroughly  8 or  10  years 
ago,  especially  in  regard  to  chemical  additives  to  food. 

Mr.  Larrick.  He  started  the  whole  investigation. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I thought  he  did  a splendid  job  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I did  too. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  because  of  the  hearings  of  the  Delaney  com- 
mittee, you  are  in  a position  to  support  some  kind  of  legislation  that 
will  prevent  new  chemical  compounds  being  added  to  food  products 
until  cleared  through  you.  Is  that  the  substance  of  the  legislation  ? 

proposed  legislation 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes.  The  legislation  is  not  lacking  controversy. 
There  are  about  12  bills  pending  and  all  sorts  of  provisions.  But  the 
Department  has  sponsored  a bill  this  year  that  I think  is  a very  good 
sound  measure. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  J ust  what  does  it  do  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  provides  that  before  anyone  can  introduce  a new 
chemical — in  this  day  and  age  you  use  chemical  additives  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes,  to  keep  it  fresh,  to  keep  it  from  turning  brown,  to  pre- 
serve the  vitamins,  and  all  sorts  of  purposes.  This  would  provide 
that  before  any  new  chemical  could  be  added  to  a food  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  person  who  wished  to  add  it  to  the  food  would  have  to 
come  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  with  data  showing  con- 
clusively that  if  it  is  used  it  will  be  safe  for  the  American  public. 

There  is  controversy  about  the  grandfather  clause,  what  should 
you  do  about  the  products  that  we  think  have  not  been  adequately 
tested  that  are  now  in  foods.  There  is  controversy  about  what  the 
judicial  review  should  be.  Some  people  think  there  should  be  a jury 
trial  of  these  complex  problems.  We  do  not  think  so.  And  there  are 
a few  other  areas  of  differences  of  opinion,  so  I do  not  know  if  we 
will  get  the  legislation  or  not,  but  we  will  try. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  that  evidence  be  similar  to  that  given  by  the 
American  Dental  Association  and  the  American  Medical  Association 
on  the  use  of  fluoride  in  public  water  supplies,  in  regard  to  safeness? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Those  data  do  not  come  within  our  jurisdiction,  but 
they  would  have  to  be  data  satisfactory  to  competent  scientists,  and  if 
we  wanted  outside  advice  we  could  ask  the  National  Research  Council 
to  take  the  data  and  advise  us  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  validity  of  it. 
We  are  doing  that  now  with  pesticides.  We  had  a petition  lately  to 
allow  tolerance  for  a chemical  in  milk,  and  we  availed  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  and  this  eminent  committeee  advised  against  per- 
mitting any  material  of  this  sort  in  milk,  and  we  have  issued  an 
order  to  that  effect.  The  same  would  apply  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I can  see  where  a bill  of  this  kind  would  be  con- 
troversial because  there  are  some  people  in  this  country  who  still  do 
not  believe  that  fluoride  should  be  added  to  our  water  supplies, . al- 
though the  American  Dental  Association  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  have  recommended  it  without  reservation  and  experience 
where  it  is  used  in  various  parts  of  the  country  has  shown  there  are 
no  ill  effects. 
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Mr.  Larrick.  I think  we  would  have  the  same  problem  in  some 
areas.  I think  we  would  have  to  make  decisions  where  the  areas  are 
not  100'  percent  clear. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  to  me  the  Delaney  committee  itself  felt  the 
way  this  group  I am  talking  about  did  so  far  as  fluoride  in  water 
was  concerned. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I remember  that  very  well. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  it  may  be  a very  controversial  piece  of  legislation 
before  it  is  through. 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  right. 

tranquilizers 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  field  of  tranquilizers? 
There  are  all  sorts  of  tranquilizers  on  the  market  today. 

Mr.  Larrick.  There  are. 

Tranquilizers,  the  things  we  think  of  as  tranquilizers,  are  a large 
group  of  new  medications  that  have  come  on  the  market  that  have 
found  a great  deal  of  utility  in  psychiatric  practice  and  in  well-selected 
cases  of  emotional  problems.  There  is  a whole  series  of  them  that 
were  put  on  the  market  for  exclusive  use  by  physicians.  In  the  case 
of  each  one  of  those,  before  they  came  on  the  market  they  again  had 
to  submit  the  complete  protocol  of  great  masses  of  research  they  had 
done,  first  with  animals,  carrying  it  through  the  clinical  processes,  to 
our  medical  staff,  and  our  medical  staff  had  an  opportunity  to  pass 
on  them.  Some  people  think  that  when  they  first  came  on  the  market 
there  was  some  overuse  of  them,  and  I would  not  be  prepared  to  debate 
that,  but  by  and  large  they  are  useful. 

With  the  great  acceptance  of  these  tranquilizers,  some  people  came 
on  the  scene  and  began  to  merchandise  not  what  we  think  of  as  tran- 
quilizers, but  the  old  type  of  sedatives,  and  they  have  put  them  on  the 
market  as  tranquilizers.  We  do  not  think  they  are  tranquilizers.  If 
you  will  look  in  the  dictionary  the  word  “tranquilizer”  has  a broad 
meaning,  but  we  think  it  has  a narrow  meaning  in  this  field.  This 
issue  is  not  settled. 

Incidentally,  the  Blatnik  committee  today  started  hearings  and  I 
understand  they  are  going  to  make  a very  careful  study  of  tran- 
quilizers among  a lot  of  other  things  and  are  going  to  have  a lot  of 
distinguished  witnesses. 

POULTRY  INSPECTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  your  poultry  inspection  program? 

Mr.  Larrick.  As  you  know,  we  felt  our  poultry  inspection  program 
is  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the  industry,  and  we  were  perhaps  some- 
what unique  when  we  supported  legislation  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  the  control  of  poultry  away  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  give  it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  on  the 
statute  books  a new  law  which  will  be  comparable,  I believe,  in  broad 
principles,  to  the  red  meat  inspection  law  under  which  poultry  will 
be  inspected.  At  the  moment  that  law  is  not  in  operation.  We  have 
nine  men  on  that  at  this  time. 
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MEDICAL  QUACKS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  doing  in  your  work  regarding  quacks 
like  IToxsey  ? 

Mr.  L arrick.  We  can  only  take  on  so  many  cases  at  a time.  We 
have  had  a number  of  important  cases  in  this  field.  There  was  one 
ca  1 led  T Fepasyn.  That  was  a drug  developed  on  the  west  coast.  There 
were  people  connected  with  the  development  of  it  that  had  profes- 
sional status  and  had  built  up  a great  mass  of  clinical  evidence  to 
show  that  it  was  useful.  They  came  in  here  and  we  spent  a rather 
large  sum  of  money  running  down  the  alleged  cases  of  cures,  and  we 
found  a lot  of  people  who  were  said  to  have  been  cured  of  cancer 
who  actually  died  of  cancer. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  was  an  alleged  cancer  cure  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes.  They  withdrew  their  application  after  our  in- 
vestigation. 

We  are  working  cooperatively  with  the  American  Cancer  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Diabetic  Association,  the  American  Pediatric 
Association,  and  a number  of  groups  of  medically  sound  folk  in  this 
country.  We  can  only  handle  so  many  at  one  time  because  you 
generally  have  an  expensive  investigation  and  you  have  quite  often 
prolonged  and  expensive  litigation- 

KREBIOZEN 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  had  the  same  problem  with  this  group  in  Chi- 
cago. What  is  the  name  of  the  drug  they  used  that  was  supposed  to 
cure  cancer  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Krebiozen. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  claimed  it  did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
Biologies  Licensing  Act? 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  claim  it  is. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  claim  it  is,  and  that  comes  under  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes. 

CASE  AGAINST  HGXSEY  TREATMENT  FOR  CANCER 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  about  people  like  Hoxsey  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  have  litigated  with  him  in  Pennsylvania  and  we 
have  litigated  with  him  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  did  all  right  in  Pennsylvania,  but  you  did  not 
in  Texas,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes.  Now  he  has  opened  up  a new  place  in  Cali- 
fornia. I suppose  our  next  step  will  be  out  there. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  there  any  other  new  names  in  the  field  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  that  are  doing  the  same  type  of  business  that  Hox- 
sey is  doing  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Not  as  big  as  Hoxsey.  We  have  several  others  that 
are  quite  big,  but  not  as  big  as  Hoxsey.  We  have  had  a good  year 
in  the  type  of  people  who  claim  to  cure  all  diseases  of  mankind.  We 
have  sent  some  to  the  penitentiary.  Hohensee  was  one ; and  Mr.  Irons 
from  Boston  went  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Last  year. 
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Mr.  F ogarty.  What  was  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  For  marketing  things  you  might  call  dietary  items 
that  were  allegedly  capable  of  curing  the  whole  manner  of  diseases 
mankind  is  subject  to.  He  had  a house-to-house  business  and  did  a 
tremendous  business,  and  after  he  had  spent  some  time  in  jail  he 
wrote  people  he  had  a very  nice  rest  in  jail  and  he  felt  his  business  had 
been  well  taken  care  of  in  his  absence,  and  he  met  a lot  of  business 
people  in  jail  who  were  worried  about  his  business  while  he  was  in 
jail. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  pretty  able  people  are  taken  in  by  individuals 
claiming  these  cures. 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  right.  People  are  desperate  when  they  are 
sick. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Here  are  some  of  the  gimmicks  that  are  used  [show- 
ing exhibit].  Among  other  things,  he  claimed  it  was  a cure  for 
arthritis,  cancer,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  is  from  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  some  kind  of  an  apparatus  he  has  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  These  things  are  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Grey.  He  is  just  a small  operator  but  there  are  large  ones  and 
small  ones,  too. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE  PROBLEMS  IN  DISTRICT  OFFICES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  your  equipment  and  space  problem  in 
the  district  offices  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  This  year  you  allowed  us  about  $400,000  for  equipment 
and  facilities  in  the  field  districts  excluding  Detroit  and  automobiles. 
In  1959  we  are  requesting  $338,000  to  modernize  and  equip  those  dis- 
tricts that  desperately  need  it.  If  you  would  like,  I can  enumerate 
them. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Very  well. 

(The  information  furnished  follows :) 


1958 

1959 

(1)  Replacement  and  modernization  of  laboratory  and  office  equipment-.  __ 

(2)  Equipment  for  new  staff _ _ _ __  __  _. 

$308,  255 
101,  790 

$338,  575 
0 

Subtotal . . 

410,  C45 
128,  400 
i 230,  000 
95,  829 
15,  941 
32,  742 
9,  662 
23,  456 

13,  963 
44,  358 
31,  783 

14,  184 

338,  575 
35,  000 

(3)  Automobiles _.  _ . . . _ ..  

(4)  New  district- --  _ 

0 

Atlanta - 

Baltimore  _ - __  ___  _ . . _ ..  _ 

Boston  -.  - --  - -.  _ 

Buffalo.  - _ _-  . . _ - .-  ... . 

92,  000 
17,  500 
10,  000 
50,  000 
5,  575 
17,  500 

Chicago  _ . _ . _ __  . 

Cincinnati.. . ... . 

Denver __  . _ _ - 

10,  000 
10,  000 
10,  000 
10,  000 
22,  0C0 
20,  000 
22,  000 
22, 000 
10,  000 
10,  000 

Kansas  City.  _ - . 

Los  Angeles  . . 

Minneapolis  ...  . . _ 

13’  459 

New  Orleans  . ...  . 

18,  278 

New  York  _ . ...  _ ..  . - _ . - 

18,  074 

Philadelphia _ . _ 

14,  725 

St.  Louis 

11,908 
12,  400 
39,  283 

San  Francisco  . - : 

Seattle... ...  .... 

Total ...  _ _ ... 

410,  045 

338,  575 

1 In  addition,  $30,000  to  cover  transportation  costs. 

Note.— These  are  costs  involved  in  the  purchase  and  installation  of  fixod  and  portable  district  scientific, 
inspectional,  and  office  equipment. 
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In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  1958,  $260,000  is  available  to  equip  tbe  new 
district  authorized  in  Detroit,  Mich.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  price 
changes  in  laboratory  equipment  may  of  necessity  increase  the  cost  to  equip  this 
new  district  office.  As  an  example  of  price  increases,  last  year  a Recording 
Ultra-Violet  Spectrophotometer  cost  $8,000.  Today  this  piece  of  equipment  is 
$9,500.  A portable  balance  for  accurate  weighing  now  costs  $465.  Less  than  2 
years  ago,  this  item  could  be  purchased  for  $375.  The  general  price  structure  in 
all  scientific  areas  has  gone  upward. 

HISTORY  OF  19  59  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  $10,980,000 
and  that  was  reduced  to  $9,410,000.  That  is  a decrease  of  $1,570,000. 
"What  would  you  do  with  the  additional  amount  of  money  you  had 
requested  if  you  had  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  would,  of  course,  first 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Before  we  get  to  that  let  me  ask  you  this : Your  first 
request  to  the  Department  was  for  $11,530,000,  and  they  cut  you  down 
to  $10,980,000  or  $550,000.  What  did  you  ask  the  Department  for  that 
they  did  not  allow  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  primary  thing  involved  was  the  percentage  of  per- 
sonnel increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Following  the  recommendations  of  this  Citizens’ 
Committee  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Our  preliminary  proposal  to  the  Secretary  was  for  a 
22  percent  personnel  increase  and,  after  a thorough  evaluation  of  our 
request  between  the  Department’s  budget  committee  and  ourselves 
We  i utually  agreed  that  under  the  circumstances  today,  about  the  best 
we  could  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  was  a 15-percent  in- 
crease in  staff. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Our  original  estimate  was  a 22-percent  increase  in 
personnel  and  the  committee  felt  we  had  a much  better  chance  to  get 
the  15  percent,  and  we  agreed  with  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  the  $10,980,000  would  have  allowed  you  to  go  on 
with  this  percentage  rate  of  increase  of  15  percent? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir;  plus  auxiliary  expenses  for  those  new  people 
and  another  new  district. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  the  78  people  in  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  would  allow  for  a new  district  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Plus  bringing  up  to  78  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Detroit  district  office? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes  sir.  Our  proposal  to  the  Budget  Bureau  called 
for  complete  staffing  in  Detroit,  and  equipment  for  the  additional  dis- 
trict office  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Plus  some  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  $10,980,000  would  do  that? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  allow  that. 
Spell  out  for  me  what  they  did  not  allow. 

Mr.  Cohen.  They  would  not  allow  a 15-percent  increase  in  staff 
and  commensurate  expenses.  They  only  allowed  us  a 3-percent  in- 
crease for  Detroit,  to  initiate  staffing  there.  So  that  is  a 12-percent 
reduction  in  our  staffing  request. 

They  cut  back  our  increase  for  cars  which  would  go  along  with  the 
15-percent  increase  which  included  new  inspectors. 
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They  cut  out  the  new  district  in  Dallas  completely ; and  they  reduced 
the  amount  requested  for  our  equipment  and  replacement  program. 

NECESSITY  FOR  DALLAS  DISTRICT  OFFICE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  I was  talking  to  your  man  in  Atlanta  he  pretty 
well  convinced  me  it  would  save  money  for  the  Government  if  we 
established  a district  office  in  Dallas  because  it  is  very  expensive  to 
send  men  from  the  New  Orleans  office — the  New  Orleans  office  covers 
that  district,  does  it  not '( 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  have  a resident  inspector  there. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  they  have  to  go  hundreds  of  miles  on  some  of 
these  cases.  I thought  they  would  allow  something  for  that  since 
it  would  eventually  save  time  and  money,  but  they  did  not. 

OFFICE  SPACE  PROBLEM  IN  WASHINGTON 

What  about  your  space  problem  in  Washington?  Is  that  as  bad 
as  ever  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Practically.  We  have  taken  over  a nurses’  home  and 
have  moved  two  of  our  divisions  and  that  change  has  given  us  some 
relief.  But  our  operations  are  now  divided  among  three  buildings, 
and  the  efficiency  is  not  as  high  as  I would  like  to  see  it.  We  are 
about  as  crowded  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  they  are  doing  something  about  it. 

FOOD  SEIZURES 

What  about  the  volume  of  filthy  food  that  has  been  removed  from 
the  market  through  your  actions.  Do  you  have  a table  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes.  I can  state  it  or  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  it  in  the  record  and  give  me  a few  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Comparing  the  first  half  of  each  fiscal  year;  in  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1956  we  seized  foods  involving  danger  to 
health  totaling  908,000  pounds.  In  the  first  half  of  1957  we  seized 
foods  involving  danger  to  health  totaling  950,000  pounds.  In  the  first 
half  of  1958  we  have  seized  foods  involving  danger  to  health  totaling 
1,900,000  pounds.  They  are  comparisons  in  like  periods. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Place  the  table  in  the  record. 

(The  information  furnished  follows:) 


Comparative  workload  data 


July  1 to 
Dec.  31,  1955 

July  1 to 
Dec.  31,  1956 

July  1 to 
Dec.  31,  1957 

Pounds  of  food  seized  involving  danger  to  health..  ...  ...  _ 

908,  540 
2, 249,  846 
4,  206 

950, 228 
16,  378,  248 
155, 136 

1,915,  693 
3, 969,  540 
263, 006 

Pounds  of  food  seized  involving  filth  and  decomposition 

Pounds  of  food  seized  involving  economic  cheats..  

Total  number  seizures: 

Foods ...  .... 

381 

390 

455 

Drugs  ...  . _ 

71 

64 

82 

Total . 

452 

454 

537 

1 In  1 action  alone  2,365,696  pounds  of  chocolate  was  seized. 
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Workload  Statistics 


Domestic  Operations 

Actual,  1957 

Estimate, 

1958 

Estimate, 

1959 

1st  half  of  fis- 
cal year  1958 

Establishment  inspections.  _ _ _ _ _ 

16,  799 
18,  831 
20,  944 

18,  700 
21,  000 
23,  300 

19,  600 
21,  900 
24,  500 

10, 456 
11,262 
11,  715 

Samples  collected  for  examination 

Examinations  made.- - . _ _ 

Mi*.  Fogarty.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  you  seized? 

Mr.  Larrick.  This  kind  of  sauce  with  glass  in  it.  Seed  wheat 
treated  with  a mercury  compound  and  they  mixed  it  with  good 
wheat. 

WHEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  are  you  making  out  with  the  law  or  agreement 
on  the  inspection  of  wheat?  Do  you  not  have  some  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  that  kind  of  inspection? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  are  getting  along  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture very  well  on  the  clean  grain  program. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Have  you  cleaned  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  have  made  progress.  We  have  not  cleaned  it  up. 

language  change 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  your  change  in  language  broaden  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration’s  authority  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  does  it  do  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  As  I understand  it,  the  Budget  Bureau  felt  that  the 
language  as  printed  in  the  appropriation  bill  was  not  necessary  since 
it  was  all  carried  in  the  basic  statute.  Therefore,  to  condense  the 
appropriation  language  it  was  merely  a matter  between  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  us  of  taking  out  language  that  was  really  not  necessary 
since  the  basic  act  authorized  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  law. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct.  That  is  a process  of  cleaning  up  lan- 
guage that  over  the  years  has  served  no  purpose.  There  was  no  in- 
tention of  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Food  and  Drag 
Administration. 

EMPLOYMENT  FIGURES 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  additional  employees  did  you  have  this 
year? 

Mr.  Larrick.  You  mean  1958  ? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larrick.  The  average  employment  for  1957  was  959.  The 
average  employment  for  this  year  will  be  1,095. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  budget  books  indicate  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,180  positions. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I took  average  employment.  That  is  a different 
figure. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  do  you  have  right  now  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  On  December  31  we  had  1,148  enforcement  personnel 
on  the  rolls. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  there  more  or  less  now  ? 
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Mr.  Cohen.  I do  not  have  the  exact  figure,  but  I feel  fairly  confi- 
dent that  it  is  in  that  area,  give  or  take  3 or  4. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  did  you  have  a year  ago? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I will  have  to  furnish  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  employment  on  June  30,  1957,  was  1,033,  and  it  is 
forecast  as  being  1,150  as  of  June  30, 1958. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  increase  in  dollars  was  practically  50  percent. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes;  but  there  were  many  other  elements  than  per- 
sonal services  involved.  There  was  almost  one-half  million  dollars 
for  this  new  retirement  contribution  that  went  into  effect  in  1958 
which  was  not  in  effect  in  1957  and  prior  years. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Taber.  There  is  a big  equipment  item. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  mostly  laboratory  equipment.  We 
have  a program  in  the  next  7 years  to  replace  laboratory  equipment 
that  is  quite  old.  We  are  doing  that  step  by  step  and  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful it  will  go  on  for  some  years  yet. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  “Grants  subsidies,  and  contributions,”  is  that  the 
retirement  item  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  correct.  That  is  a new  item  of  expense  in 
1958. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Taber.  How  are  your  employees  divided  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  You  mean  geographically  ? 

Mr.  Taber.  As  to  their  duties. 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  very  heavy  emphasis  is  on  the  scientific  and  inspec- 
tion operations.  We  have  in  the  1959  enforcement  budget,  553  per- 
sonnel who  are  directly  related  to  laboratory  or  medical  operations. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  that  what  you  call  scientific  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir ; scientific  and  technical. 

Mr.  Taber.  553? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir,  for  1959.  Then  we  have  362  inspectional 
positions. 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  are  also  scientifically  trained. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  do  you  have  now  in  each  of  those  categories  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  In  1958  we  have  527,  scientific  and  technical  positions. 

Mr.  Taber.  "What  about  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Inspection  is  347  in  1958. 

Mr.  Taber.  And  what  was  scientific  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  527. 

OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  Taber.  What  is  the  status  of  your  obligations  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  have  obligated 

Mr.  Kelly.  $4,617,000  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taber.  Have  you  had  any  big  cases  this  last  year  ? 

HOXSEY  LITIGATION 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes.  We  have  had  some  cases  that  I would  say  are  big 
cases.  We  always  have  some  big  cases,  Mr.  Taber.  The  Hoxsey 
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litigation  was  one.  We  sued  him  in  Texas;  we  sued  him  in  Penn- 
sylvania. lie  filed  cross  suits  against  the  Secretary  and  myself 
to  stop  us. 

Mr.  T a her.  How  did  you  come  out  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  So  far  we  have  won  every  case. 

Mr.  T 'aber.  How  many  have  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  had  an  injunction  case  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  that  we 
won.  We  had  a seizure  case  of  a quantity  of  alleged  cancer  cure  in 
Pennsylvania  that  we  won.  And  we  applied  to  the  judge  in  Pitts- 
burgh for  a temporary  injunction  which  we  won;  and  we  applied  for 
a permanent  injunction  which  we  won.  They  sued  us  to  stop  inves- 
tigating their  alleged  patients  and 

Mr.  Grey.  And  to  keep  down  public  information. 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  is  right.  All  of  those  cases  we  won  or  they  dis- 
missed their  suits,  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  he  still  operating  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  stop  intra- 
state business,  but  the  State  of  Texas  has  now  filed  cases  against  the 
practitioners  who  were  operating  the  places  for  Hoxsey,  who  is  not 
a practitioner  himself,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  announced 
they  are  proceeding  against  him  there,  and  we  have  felt  we  should 
be  helpful  in  supplying  them  with  the  information  we  have  acquired. 

I have  heard  recently  there  has  been  a new  clinic  opened  up  in  Cali- 
fornia that  uses  this  medication,  which  we  are  now  investigating. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  does  he  do  to  get  his  patients,  advertise  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Not  in  the  conventional  way,  Mr.  Taber.  He  had  a 
chap  by  the  name  of  Winrod  who  was  the  publisher  of  a magazine 
called  the  Defender  that  had  a circulation  of  several  hundred 
thousand,  particularly  in  church  circles.  Winrod  was  a very  con- 
troversial figure  some  years  ago.  He  was  involved  in  the  Silver  Shirt 
movement.  He  was  never  convicted.  Our  investigation  showed  large 
sums  of  money — I mean  very  large  sums  of  money — were  paid  to  Mr. 
Winrod  and  others  to  write  articles  in  these  magazines  claiming  this 
was  a cure  for  cancer.  There  were  quite  a number  of  magazines 
that  carried  articles  that  attracted  people  there. 

You  would  go  there  and  you  would  pay  $360  and  you  would  get  a 
medical  examination,  which  our  people  think  is  quite  perfunctory, 
and  you  would  get  a little  black  medicine  that  had  very  little  value, 
and,  if  you  had  cancer,  you  would  go  home  and  die  of  cancer. 

A great  many  peonle  believe  they  have  cancer  that  do  not  have  it. 
Many  of  those  people  have  had  the  conventional  treatment,  X-rays, 
and  so  on,  which  disclose  they  do  not  have  cancer,  but  they  are  con- 
vinced in  their  own  minds  they  do  have  cancer,  and  they  go  to  some- 
body like  Hoxsey  and  then  shout  to  the  housetops  they  were  cured  by 
Hoxsey,  and  that  gives  him  more  business.  His  income  was  very 
larp’e.  ; 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  go  after  some  of  these  phoney  psychiatrists? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Xo  ; unless  they  are  in  interstate  business,  we  are  out 
of  the  picture.  We  did  have  a case  of  a very  famous  psychiatrist  who 
was  a student  of  Freud  in  Vienna,  and  at  one  time  he  was  recognized 
by  the  psychiatric  profession  as  a leader  in  the  field,  that  he  had  made 
new  contributions  to  psychiatry.  In  our  opinion,  his  views  became 
distorted,  and  he  invented  a box  that  looked  like  an  outdoor  toilet. 
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It  was  lined  with  a metal  and  rented  for  a high  price  and  sold  for 
several  hundred  dollars.  His  claim  was  that  this  box  would  gather 
up  what  he  called  orgone  energy,  and  this  orgone  energy  would  come 
back  to  you  and  cure  everything  under  the  sun.  He  had  a following 
that  was  remarkable.  When  we  undertook  to  stop  him,  15  psychiatrists 
banded  together  and  came  in  as  friends  of  the  court  to  stop  our  action. 
The  upshot  of  the  thing  was  the  judge  first  enjoined  him  from  any 
further  distribution  of  this  device ; then,  when  he  said  that  his  philos- 
ophies were  too  erudite  for  either  the  court  or  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  understand  and  he  went  forward  with  his  enter- 
prise, he  was  haled  back  into  court  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary. 
Unfortunately,  he  died  in  the  penitentiary. 

We  have  cases  of  that  type  all  the  time,  but  the  warp  and  the  woof  of 
our  work  is  not  these  sensational  cases,  but  the  day-to-day  work  our 
people  are  doing  on  the  simple  things  in  foods  and  drugs  that  people 
use  every  day. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Larrick  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  No.  I am  always  nervous  when  I come  up  here,  but 
I am  always  pleased  when  I leave.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I ask  a question  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Certainly. 

RADIOACTIVE  FALLOUT  EFFECT  ON  FOOD 

Mr.  Marshall.  I have  been  wondering  what  experience  you  have 
had  with  radioactive  fallout.  Have  you  had  many  requests  for  in- 
vestigations along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes.  Our  particular  part  of  the  problem  would  be 
limited  to  food  and  drug  supplies.  The  Public  Health  Service  has 
a particular  interest  in  water  suplies  and  other  areas. 

We  have  done  several  things  to  implement  our  technical  people  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  We  have  gone  out  to  the  atomic  testing  in 
Nevada  and  have  exposed  foods  and  drugs  to  all  kinds  of  conditions,, 
and  have  tried  to  reach  a conclusion  as  to  what  part  of  what  was  left 
was  fit  to  eat,  and  what  you  could  do  to  clean  it  up. 

Then  we  put  some  items  in  the  paper  about  a year  ago,  telling  can- 
ners  and  housewives  we  would  like  to  have  canned  goods  canned 
before  the  atomic  age  was  started  so  that  we  would  have  a baseline 
to  know  what  the  content  of  wheat  from  Minnesota  was  before  the 
atomic  age,  and  canned  tomatoes,  and  all  the  things  we  eat.  The 
year  we  picked  was  about  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  a lot  of  peo- 
ple were  doing  home  canning  in  those  days  and  had  a lot  in  their 
basements,  and  we  procured  a good  deal  of  it.  We  will  follow^  con 
stantly  any  changes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Have  you  found  any  samples  of  food  that,  in  your 
estimation,  are  dangerous  to  people  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  No.  The  greatest  problem  was  in  the  tuna.  We 
checked  all  the  tuna  from  Japan  in  those  days.  We  used  a Geiger 
counter  and  found  nothing  dangerous. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  all.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 
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FREEDMEN’S  HOSPITAL 

WITNESSES 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  BURBRIDGE,  SUPERINTENDENT,  FREEDMEN’S 
HOSPITAL 

HENRY  H.  BAIRD,  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL  OFFICER,  FREEDMEN’S 
HOSPITAL 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 


Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

Direct  obligations: 

1.  Inpatient  services: 

(a)  General  hospital. . . . : 

(b)  Tuberculosis  hospital 

2.  Outpatient  services... 

3.  Training  program  . . ....  . . 

4.  Administration ...  ... 

$1. 411, 163 
251,  579 
219,  959 
453,  816 
226,  280 

$1, 662,  593 
270, 100 
262,  607 
511,089 
258,  111 

$1, 684, 661 
268, 034 
258,  279 
501, 124 
262,  902 

Total  direct  obligations 

Reimbursable  obligations: 

1.  Inpatient  services: 

(а)  General  hospital  ._  _.  __  _ 

(б)  Tuberculosis  hospital...  ... 

2.  Outpatient  services . 

4.  Administration . . ..  

2,  562,  797 

2,  964,  500 

2,  975, 000 

876,  795 
159,  417 
146, 132 
146, 132 

814,  720 
133,  760 
133,  760 
133,  760 

878,  560 
142, 120 
142, 120 
129,  200 

Total  reimbursable  obligations 

Total  obligations 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 
(32  D.  C.  Code  318) 

1,328,476 

1,  216, 000 

1,  292,  000 

3, 891,  273 

-1, 328,  476 
238,  603 

4, 180,  500 

-1,  216,  000 
35,  500 

4,  267, 000 
-1, 292, 000 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority)..  

2, 801, 400 

3, 000, 000 

2,  975, 000 
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Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  nnmhp.r  of  permanent  positions.  

667 

684 

688 

Frill-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions  ... 

160 

172 

184 

Average  number  of  all  employees ...  

790 

822 

837 

Number  nf  employees  at  end  of  year  

842 

825 

840 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary ..  . 

4.  5 $4, 189 

4.  9 $4,  239 

4.9  $4,239 

Average  ungraded  salary..  .... _ ._ 

$3,  343 

$3,  361 

$3,  361 

Personal  service  obligations: 

Permanent  positions 

$2,  505,  750 
382, 117 
326,  097 

$2,  619,  872 
424,  774 
353,  854 

$2,  634,  971 
440, 172 
391,  257 

Positions  other  than  permanent . .. 

Other  personal  services 

Total  personal  service  obligations ...  .. 

3,  213,  964 

3,  398,  £00 

3,  466,  400 

Direct  obligations: 

01  Personal  services . ..  __  

2, 159,  333 
1,492 
325 

2,  458, 115 
1,  500 
325 

2,  466,  524 
1,  500 
400 

02  Travel-.  ------  _ 

03  Transportation  of  things  ___  ..  

04  Commimication  services  . - _ 

22,  701 
79, 117 
5,  017 
32,  545 
10,  242 
311, 188 
29,  720 

23,  000 

23, 000 
95,  360 
3,  650 
27,  880 
12,  000 
338,  670 
36, 100 
91,  670 

05  Rents  and  utility  services. . _ 

84,  720 
3,  650 
13,  640 
12,  000 
342,  560 
30,  965 
88,  860 

06  Printing  and  reproduction  _ _ _ 

07  Other  contractual  services  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies.  — 

08  Supplies  and  materials  _ ... 

09  Equipment  _ _ __  _ 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.  . _ 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities _ _ 

416 

15  Taxes  and  assessments.  ...  . . . 

7,  030 

7,  000 

7,000 

Subtotal.  . - ... 

2,  659, 126 
96,  329 

3,  066,  335 
101,  835 

3,103,754 
128,  754 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges.  _ . _ . 

Total  direct  obligations..  _.  . . 

2,  562,  797 

2,  964,  500 

2,  975,  000 

Reimbursable  obligations: 

01  Personal  services  . _ ...  _ 

1,  054,  631 
39,  855 
13,  285 
199,  271 
26,  569 

940,  385 
36,  480 
12, 160 
170,  240 
12, 160 
48,  640 

999,  876 
25,  840 
12,  920 
180,  880 
25,  840 
51,  680 

05  Rents  and  utility  services...  _ _ . 

07  Other  contractual  services  .. 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment  . ._  ______ 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions..  ...  . 

Subtotal.  _ _ - _ 

1,  333,  611 
5, 135 

1,  220,  065 
4,  065 

1,  297,  036 
5,  036 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges 

Total  reimbursable  obligations..  . ... 

1,  328,  476 

1,  216,  000 

1,  292,  000 

Total  obligations  . _.  . : . . ... 

3, 891,  273 

4, 180,  500 

4,  267,  000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Next  we  have  Freedmen’s  Hospital.  Do  you  have  a 
statement  you  wish  to  present,  Dr.  Burbridge  ? 


General  Statement 
Dr.  Burbridge.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  FACILITIES 

Freed  men’s  Hospital  consists  of  a general  hospital  with  a total  of 
320  beds  and  50  bassinets;  150-bed  tuberculosis  hospital;  and  an  out- 
patient department  composed  of  36  organized  clinics  and  2 emergency 
operating  rooms. 

The  hospital’s  physical  plant  consists  of  8 buildings  located  on  11 
acres  near  the  downtown  area  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Its  buildings 
include  separate  general  and  tuberculosis  hospital  units,  an  outpatient 
clinic  building,  two  residences  for  nurses,  a residence  for  interns,  an 
auxiliary  building,  and  a maintenance  shop,  all  of  which  were  con- 
structed 25  to  50  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  tuberculosis 
hospital  which  was  completed  in  1940. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 

With  the  facilities  described  above,  the  hospital  conducts  activities 
embracing  four  basic  functions,  namely : 

Medical  care  of  patients  through  the  provision  of  services  on  an 
in-  and  out-patient  basis  for  substantially  all  types  of  illnesses.  In 
this  connection  131,796  patient-days  of  service  were  rendered  to 
13,715  individuals  on  the  in-service,  and  there  were  91,022  patient 
visits  to  the  outpatient  service  in  fiscal  year  1957. 

The  education  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  adjunct  professional 
and  technical  personnel  in  20  separate  training  programs  involving 
approximately  180  hospital  trainees,  150  medical  students,  and  60 
affiliates  for  a total  of  390. 

Coordination  and  integration  of  hospital  programs  with  preventive 
medicine  through  the  operation  of  outpatient  clinics  and  cooperation 
with  governmental  and  voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies. 

Fundamental  research  in  medical  sciences  through  the  integration 
of  the  work  of  the  preclinical  scientist  and  the  clinician.  During  fiscal 
year  1957,  20  research  projects,  financed  through  grants  to  Howard 
University,  were  in  progress  in  the  hospital. 

SOURCE  OF  FINANCING 

The  financing  of  the  programs  at  Freedmen’s  Hospital  is  made 
possible  by  funds  received  from  the  following  sources : 

Federal  Government,  through  direct  appropriation. 

District  of  Columbia  government  and  other  legal  jurisdictions  for 
the  care  of  their  indigent  patients. 

Individuals,  through  direct  payment  or  through  third-party  plans. 

In  the  1958  Senate  report,  the  committee  directed  that  no  reductions 
be  made  in  the  nurse  training  program  because  of  the  appropriation 
reduction.  The  hospital  has  complied  with  this  directive.  Funds 
from  non-Federal  sources  w^ere  obtained  to  offset  decreases  made  in 
the  appropriation. 

PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR,  19  5 9 

These  estimates  propose  an  appropriation  for  1959  fiscal  year  which 
will  be  $25,000  less  than  the  prior  year.  However,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  1959  budget  it  will  be  possible,  due  to  increased  reimburse- 
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ments,  to  effect  several  essential  program  improvements  that  are  briefly 
described  below : 

PROGRAM  IN  PHYSICAL  MEDICINE 

Little  emphasis  should  have  to  be  made  of  the  importance  of  reha- 
bilitation, which  when  properly  carried  out  contributes,  even  if  in  a 
numerically  small  way,  to  the  preservation  of  the  community  s man- 
power potential.  A portion  of  the  hospital’s  normal  patient  load  is 
composed  of  individuals  on  whom  an  intensive  program  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  will  contribute  greatly  to  their  return  to 
an  active  community  life.  The  present  staff  in  physical  medicine  is 
handicapped  by  not  having  all  of  the  professional  services,  nor  the  re- 
quired full-time  direction  of  a qualified  psychiatrist,  to  render  this 
type  of  service.  The  four  classified  positions  and  the  psychiatrist  on 
reimbursable  detail  being  requested  will  contribute  in  a large  degree  to 
improving  this  essential  activity  of  the  hospital. 

CLINICAL  LABORATORIES 

No  hospital  can  maintain  standards  needed  for  adequate  patient  care 
and  demanded  by  accreditation  bodies  without  properly  staffed  and 
administered  clinical  laboratories.  The  present  laboratory  setup  at 
Freedmens’  Hospital  does  not  allow  for  24-hour  coverage  7 days  a 
week  by  technicians.  Two  of  the  positions  requested  under  reimburs- 
able details  are  to  provide  laboratory  technicians  for  this  coverage. 
An  additional  pathologist  is  being  requested  in  order  to  provide  full- 
time direction  and  supervision  of  clinical  laboratories.  At  the  present 
time  the  one  pathologist  on  duty  cannot  adequately  provide  this  serv- 
ice in  addition  to  his  responsibility  for  autopsies  and  the  examination 
of  surgical  specimens. 

STUDENT  TRAINEES 

The  institutions  in  this  country  considered  the  most  capable  of 
training  medical  personnel  are  the  limited  number  of  university  affili- 
ated hospitals,  among  which  Freedmen’s  Hospital  is  honored  to  be 
counted.  This  privilege  carries  an  obligation  to  give  educational  ex- 
perience to  as  many  students  as  facilities  will  permit.  The  request  for 
the  increased  enrollment  of  approximately  12  man-years  is  to  bring 
the  number  of  such  trainees  to  a figure  more  consistent  with  the  hos- 
pital’s training  potential. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Due  to  the  age  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  present  general 
hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  last  remaining  outmoded  hospital  facili- 
ties in  the  city,  maintenance  costs  are  higher  than  they  should  normally 
be.  A modest  sum  of  $15,000  is  being  requested  to  provide  for  repairs 
that  canont  be  performed  by  station  personnel. 

The  increase  being  requested  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  is  to 
provide  funds  for  the  replacement  <5f  obsolete,  nonfunctional  equip- 
ment, and  the  purchase  of  additional  items  that  are  needed  to  provide 
safe  and  adequate  patient  care. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS  FROM  NON -FEDERAL  SOURCES 

The  additional  funds  estimated  to  be  earned  from  non-Federal 
sources  is  occasioned  by  a revision  of  hospital  rates  to  individual  pay 
patients.  It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  $76,000  more  will 
be  earned  from  this  source.  This  additional  income  will  finance  the 
major  portion  of  the  small  program  increases  reflected  in  these  esti- 
mates. 

PROPOSED  MERGER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  it  true  that  Howard  University  is  going  to  merge 
with  Freedmen’s  Hospital,  or  Freedmen’s  Hospital  is  going  to  merge 
with  Howard  University  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Well,  possibly  it  is  going  to  be  a mutual  merger. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  has  happened  to  that  proposal  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Well,  I understand,  Mr.  Fogarty,  that  it  is  in  prepa- 
ration and  a bill  will  be  submitted  to  Congress.  I do  not  know  any 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes,  I think  the  Secretary  mentioned  that  a bill  will 
be  proposed.  It  has  not  yet  been  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  has  not  yet  been  proposed. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Has  everybody  agreed  on  it  yet  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  not  say  that  all  the  provisions  have  been 
finally  worked  out. 

Funds  Requested  for  1959 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  appropriation  is  about  the  same  as  you  had  last 
year.  It  is  $25,000  less  than  appropriated  for  1958,  but  it  is  about 
$10,500  more  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  going  to  allow  you 
to  spend,  since  they  have  imposed  a reserve  this  fiscal  year. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT 

There  was  an  urgent  request  last  year  for  funds  for  elevator  repairs 
and  for  replacement  of  X-ray  machines,  and  the  request  was  granted. 
Have  these  repairs  been  made  and  the  machines  installed  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  The  X-ray  equipment  has  been  installed.  The  ele- 
vator repairs  are  still  in  process. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  when  this  supplemental  estimate  was  submitted 
to  the  committee  it  was  told  that  $25,905  was  available  for  equipment 
out  of  the  regular  1957  appropriation  and  that  $26,400  more  was 
needed.  Congress  appropriated  the  additional  amount,  making  over 
$52,000  available,  but  this  year’s  budget  shows  only  $29,720  was  spent. 
Are  those  the  right  figures  ? Do  you  mean  that  you  asked  us  late  last 
year  to  make  $52,305  available  for  equipment  and  then  $29,720  was 
all  that  was  spent  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  That  is  right.  The  amount  spent  for  equipment  in 
1957  is  $29,720.  The  observation jmu  made  was  we  were  really  allowed 
a sum  much  larger. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  $52,305  is  what  you  told  us,  in  connection  with  your 
supplemental  request,  that  you  needed. 

Mr.  Baird.  It  is  spread  out  in  two  items  there  and  if  you  add  the 
two  together  you  get  your  total  obligation,  one  being  direct  appro- 
priations and  the  other  from  reimbursements. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  had  better  submit  a statement  for  the 
record  explaining  this  apparent  discrepancy. 

Freedman's  Hospital 

FUNDS  BUDGETED  FOR  EQUIPMENT  IN  1957  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST  COMPARED 
WITH  FUNDS  ACTUALLY  OBLIGATED  FOR  EQUIPMENT  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1957 


Equipment  funds 


. , 

Budgeted  in 
1957  supple- 
mental re- 
quest 

Actual  1957 
obligations 

Appropriation  _ 

$52,  305 
10,  900 

$29,  720 
26,  569 

Reimbursements ...  . 

Total . 

63,  205 

56, 289 

The  total  amount  estimated  to  be  obligated  for  equipment  was  $63,205,  in- 
cluding the  $26,400  requested  replacing  a hazardous  fluoroscopic  radiographic 
X-ray  machine.  Actual  obligations  for  equipment  were  $56,289,  of  which  $28,949 
was  the  actual  obligation  for  the  requested  X-ray  unit,  which  has  been  installed. 

The  difference  of  $9,465  between  estimated  and  actual  equipment  obligations 
represents  the  amount  which  had  to  be  diverted  from  this  purpose  to  provide 
the  supplies  and  materials  required  to  meet  the  day-to-day  operating  needs 
related  to  increased  patient  loads. 

The  actual  average  daily  patient  load  for  1957  was  14  above  that  estimated 
in  the  budget.  This  increase  resulted  in  greater  costs  for  patient  subsistence 
and  medical  supplies  than  those  forecast  in  the  supplemental  estimate.  To 
meet  these  greater  costs,  anticipated  equipment  purchases  were  deferred. 

STATE  REIMBURSEMENTS 

Mr.  Denton.  I notice  in  your  reimbursement  figure  that  you  col- 
lected $34,271  from  other  States  in  1957  and  $34,275  this  year.  Is 
that  figure  for  1958  an  estimate,  or  is  that  the  actual? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  That  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  asked  about  that  before.  In  what  States  do  you 
have  the  contracts?  Maryland  and  Virginia? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Maryland  and  Virginia;  yes. 

NEW  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Denton.  There  was  some  talk  about  building  a new  facility 
down  there.  Whatever  became  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  That  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  program,  the  pro- 
posed program  to  transfer  to  Freedmen’s  Hospital.  I understand 
that  is  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is,  if  the  one  is  transferred,  they  will  build  a 
new  facility  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Denton.  These  facilities  are  awfully  old  and  obsolete? 

Hr.  Burbridge.  The  general  hospital  is  approximately  50  years  old. 
That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Taber. 
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UNOBLIGATED  1957  FUNDS 

Mr.  Taber.  You  were  given  a $60,000  deficiency  appropriation 
about  what  time? 

Dr.  Baird.  I think  it  was  June. 

Mr.  Taber.  Is  that  for  fiscal  year  1957  or  1958  ? 

Dr.  Baird.  1957. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  did  you  come  to  request  that  and  yet  wind  up 
with  such  a large  unobligated  balance? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Taber,  that  included  funds  that  were  related  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  take  care  of  previous  bills  which  they 
had  incurred  in  Freedmen’s  Hospital  and  is  reported  in  the  books 
of  account  in  fiscal  year  1957  but  it  was  not  reimbursed,  on  account 
of  work  performed  during  1957.  We  therefore  did  not  apply  it  to 
any  expenditure  because  it  had  not  been  part  of  our  budget  program 
and  was  not  income  generated  by  the  workload  in  that  year.  Those 
funds  just  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
care  of  District  of  Columbia  patients  in  preceding  years. 

Mr.  Taber.  In  the  following  years,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  in  the  years  preceding  1957.  The  District  of 
Columbia  incurred  deficiencies  in  the  years  1954  to  1956  and  then 
got  the  funds  in  order  to  pay  the  Federal  Government  for  that  care. 
I think  that  amounted  to  $180,000. 

CURRENT  REIMBURSEMENTS 

Mr.  Taber.  You  are  asking  for  $25,000  less  this  year  and  you  are 
expecting  to  have  reimbursement  which  will  run  up  to  what? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  $1,292,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  Wouldn’t  there  be  somewhere  near  $75,000  more  than 
the  current  year  ? 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Yes,  seventy-six. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Burbridge.  Thank  you. 
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GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

WITNESSES 

DR.  LEONARD  M.  ELSTAD,  PRESIDENT 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual  _ 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  General  administration . _ . 

$70,  411 

$80, 382 

$82,302 

2.  Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research: 

(a)  Gallaudet  College. . . 

350,  240 

416,  788 

434, 138 

(i b ) Kendall  School..  .....  _ 

82,  695 

97,  430 

102,  205 

3.  General  library.  - .... 

52,  892 

60,  400 

61,  925 

4.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant. 

169,  555 

191,  830 

218,  910 

5.  Auxiliary  services  and  noneducational  expense 

155,  373 

165,  589 

167,  939 

Total  obligations.. 

881, 166 

1,  012,  419 

1,  067,  419 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from— 

Other  accounts  . . .... 

-19,950 

-15,  660 

-10,  000 

Non-Federal  sources..  _ 

-246,  216 

-266,  759 

-272,  419 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority)... 

615,  000 

730,  000 

785,  000 

Note.— Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  are  from  tuition  in  part  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  D.  C.  Code,  title  31,  sec.  1008,  and  other  tuition  fees. 


Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Non-Federal  employees: 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions.  

154 

171 

175 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions  . . 

7 

5 

5 

Average  number  of  all  employees _.  . 

154 

170 

174 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year.  _ ... 

154 

171 

175 

Average  salary  of  ungraded  positions...  _.  ..  

$4, 290 

$4, 390 

$4, 475 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions..  ..  ... 

$625, 565 
33, 083 
404 

$718,  780 
20, 000 
500 

$755, 180 
20, 000 
500 

Positions  other  than  permanent ..  . . 

Other  personal  services.  _ _ ...  

Total  personal  services.. 

659, 052 
3, 613 
1,776 
5, 109 
12,  695 
1,900 
34,  841 
124,  945 
58, 309 

739,  280 
3,  500 
1,  500 . 
5, 000 
12,  500 
250 

775, 680 
3,  500 
1,  500 
5, 000 
15, 500 
250 

02  Travel...  . ._  ... 

03  Transportation  of  things.  _ _ 

04  Communication  services ..  

05  Rents  and  utility  services...  ..  . . ..  

06  Printing  and  reproductions ... 

07  Other  contractual  services  _ . _ . _ 

50, 000 
126, 059 
50, 000 
46,  000 

57, 200 
131, 409 

08  Supplies  and  materials ...  ... 

09  Equipment.  _ ... 

50, 000 
49, 050 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities ...  . . .. 

316 

15  Taxes  and  assessments ... 

750 

750 

750 

Subtotal ... 

903,  306 
22, 140 

1, 034,  839 
22, 420 

1, 089,  839 
22, 420 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges.. . 

Total  obligations 

881, 166 

1,012,419 

1,  067, 419 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  now  take  up  the  budget  request  for  Gallaudet 
College. 

Dr.  Elstad,  do  you  have  a statement  ? 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 

Gallaudet  College,  the  only  higher  educational  institution  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  exclusively,  has  been  supported  by 
Federal  appropriations  since  1857. 

This  Federal  support  in  recent  years  for  the  operation  of  the  re- 
search, instructional,  and  teacher-preparation  programs  of  the  college 
and  for  the  construction  program  was  instrumental  in  aiding  the 
college  to  attain,  this  past  year,  full  accreditation  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  195  9 

The  budget  request  for  1959  will  provide  increases  designed  to 
strengthen  the  college  programs  and  continue  support  for  activities 
initiated  in  earlier  years.  The  total  request  of  $785,000  will  permit 
increases  for  the  following  purposes : 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  cover  such  manda- 
tory costs  as  retirement  and  group  life  insurance;  $24,000  to  provide 
within-grade  salary  increases  for  faculty  and  administrative  personnel 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing  salary  scale;  $11,000  for  educa- 
tional equipment;  $10,000  for  renovating  the  existing  men’s  dormi- 
tory, which  will  continue  in  use  even  after  the  new  men’s  residence  is 
constructed;  and  $27,750  and  4 positions  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  enlarging  physical  plant. 

These  increases  are  offset,  in  part,  by  nonrecurring  costs  of  $21,000 
in  1958. 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  college  wishes  particularly  to  highlight  the  research  projects 
which  were  initiated  this  year.  They  concern  a central  index  on  the 
sociological  and  psychological  aspects  of  deafness  and  an  analysis  of 
the  language  of  signs.  The  1959  budget  provides  funds  for  continuing 
these  projects.  These  studies,  together  with  the  range  of  services  and 
the  facilities  available  through  the  speech  and  hearing  clinic,  will  en- 
able the  college  to  exploit  its  unique  opportunities  to  serve  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  and  research  center  on  problems  associated 
with  deafness. 

BUILDING  PROGRAM 

Congress  has  approved  a master  development  plan  for  Gallaudet 
College,  and  in  fiscal  years  1956,  1957,  and  1958  appropriations  pro- 
vided $6,462,000  for  6 buildings,  together  with  necessary  equipment, 
grading,  and  outside  services.  In  addition,  provision  was  made  in 
fiscal  year  1955  for  a library. 

The  library  was  completed  in  1956.  The  first  building  in  the  com- 
prehensive construction  program,  the  women’s  residence  hall,  was 
turned  over  to  the  college  for  occupancy  on  October  1,  1957.  The 
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physical  activities-heating  plant  building  is  expected  to  be  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy  the  latter  part  of  April  1958. 

Contracts  have  been  let  and  work  has  begun  on  the  speech  and 
hearing  center  and  classroom-science  building.  Private  architects 
have  been  contracted,  and  plans  and  specifications  are  on  the  drawing 
boards  for  the  men’s  residence  hall  and  the  cafeteria  and  service 
building.  The  current  timetable  indicates  the  offering  of  bids  for 
construction  for  these  two  latter  units  during  the  latter  part  of  March 
or  the  first  of  April  1958. 

COST 

The  college  building  program  now  being  carried  out  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Public  Building  Services  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  been  planned  in  4 stages  at  an  estimated  overall  cost 
of  $8,602,000.  Funds  have  been  provided  by  the  Congress  for  the 
first  3 stages ; the  fourth  and  last  stage  contemplates  the  construction 
of  an  auditorium-classroom  and  dormitory  building  for  Kendall 
School,  greenhouses,  athletic  fields  and  stands,  maintenance-group 
buildings,  and  outside  services,  roads,  walks,  and  gradings,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $2,140,000.  It  is  most  essential  that  this  final  stage  of 
construction  be  completed,  as  the  buildings  requested  are  necessary 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  program,  as  outlined  in  the  master  develop- 
ment plan  by  the  Congress,  and  to  meet  the  standards  required  by  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  main- 
taining accreditation. 

1959  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  request  is  herein  made  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $123,000  for  plans  and  specifications  covering  this  final  stage 
of  the  master  development  plan.  It  is  proposed  to  ask  for  the  balance 
of  construction  money,  amounting  to  $2,017,000  in  the  future.  Experi- 
ence of  planning  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  stages  of  the  building 
program  indicates  that  it  takes  approximately  1 year  before  plans  and 
specifications  can  be  drawn  and  completed.  The  sum  of  $123,000  is, 
therefore,  requested  to  cover  the  costs  of  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  fourth  and  final  stage  of  construction,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
request  will  enable  the  building  program  to  proceed  without  significant 
delay. 

TECHNICAL  CONSULTANT 

To  aid  the  college  in  its  many  contacts  with  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  several  contractors  working  on  the  Gallaudet 
campus,  plans  are  underway  to  retain  a consultant  to  provide  assistance 
on  the  technical  problems  arising  during  the  course  of  planning  and 
erecting  the  buildings  in  the  construction  program.  This  arrangement 
will  be  financed  through  contingency  construction  funds.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  expert  advice  to  be  made  available  by  such  a consultant  will 
enable  resolutions  to  be  reached  more  quickly  on  problems  arising  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  construction  program. 

SALARY  AND  EXPENSES  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  1957  was  $730,000  and  in  1959 
you  are  requesting  $785,000,  an  increase  of  $55,000  and  most  of  this  is 
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for  within-grade  salary  increases ; repairing  and  remodeling  of  present 
men's  dormitory;  educational  supplies  and  equipment;  retirement  and 
group  life-insurance  contributions. 

ACCREDITATION 

Xow,  you  were  finally  accredited  last  May? 

Dr.  Elstad.  May  1. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  does  it  feel? 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  feels  very  good.  We  thank  you. 

RESEARCH 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  is  your  new  research  program  progressing  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  is  well  on  the  way.  We  started  on  July  1 and  the 
index  is  going  along  very  well.  We  have  competent  help.  It  is  meet- 
ing with  general  approval  throughout  the  United  States.  The  people 
want  to  have  a place  where  they  can  go  for  material  on  deafness,  con- 
cerning education  especially.  The  research  in  the  language  of  signs  is 
going  along  very  well.  We  completed  the  motion-picture  parts  of  it 
so  there  is  a motion-picture  record  nowT  of  the  sign  language  and  now 
they  are  analyzing  it  according  to  present-day  analysis  methods  of 
language. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Are  you  satisfied  with  its  progress  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Very  well  satisfied. 

ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  is  your  enrollment  now  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  had  an  enrollment  this  year  of  340  and  that  is 
about  what  it  will  be  next  year. 

We  may  add  up  to  10  students  but  until  we  get  the  men’s  dormitory 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  add  many  more  students,  and,  further- 
more, our  source  of  supply  has  to  work  up  to  this,  too.  This  doesn’t 
come  overnight. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  your  building  program  has  been  completed, 
what  do  you  anticipate  the  enrollment  will  be  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  F rom  500  to  700, 1 would  say. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Twm  or  three  hundred  more  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 

CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  when  your  construction  program  started  it  was 
a 3-vear  program  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  near  to  completion  will  it  be  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Just  the  two  stages  will  be  completed. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  We  lost  a year  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  lost  a year ; yes. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  did  we  lost  that  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Well,  it  seems  to  take  about  13  months  to  get  the  plans 
drawn  and  ready  and  to  get  the  bids  out  and  construction  started. 
That  takes  about  13  months.  That  seems  to  be  a pattern. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I remember  saying  last  year  that  it  looks  like  a 5- 
or  6-year  program,  not  3,  and  it  looks  as  though  you  will  be  lucky  if 
you  get  it  completed  in  6 years  the  way  you  are  going. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes.  That  is  a fair  assumption. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  put  a table  in  the  record  showing  for  each 
project  in  the  program  the  originally  estimated  completion  date,  the 
date  that  is  now  estimated  for  completion,  funds  appropriated  to 
date,  and  the  amount  actually  obligated  and  the  estimated  total  cost. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 


Project 

Funds  ap- 
propriated 
to  date 

Amount 
obligated 
to  date 
(Dec.  31, 
1959) 

Estimated 

total 

cost 

Stage  I: 

Girls’  dormitory 

$625, 000 
1, 600, 000 

$668, 531 
1, 468, 090 

$706,  500 
1, 518,  500 

Physical  activities,  heating 
plant 

Total,  stage  I - 

2,  225, 000 

2, 136,  621 

2, 225, 000 

Stage  II: 

Classroom,  science  building 

Hearing  and  speech  center. 
Additional  boiler  equipment 
and  outside  services—  - 

1,  887,  000 
260, 000 

350, 000 
50, 000 

1,  256, 060 
258, 325 

1,458 
6,  408 

1,  803, 000 
344,  000 

350, 000 
50, 000 

Roads,  walks,  grounds  

Total,  stage  II . _ __ 

2,  547,  000 

1,  522,  251 

2,  547,  000 

Stage  III: 

Cafeteria  and  service  building  . 
Men’s  residence  hall..  _ . 

990, 000 
600,  000 
100,  000 

36,  356 
20,  750 

990,  000 
600,  000 
100, 000 

Outside  services.  .. 

Total,  stage  III 

1,690,  000 

57, 106 

1,  690,  000 

Stage  IV: 

Auditorium . 

355. 000 

863,  000 
50,  000 
235,  000 
60, 000 

30,  000 

547. 000 

Classroom  and  dormitory, 
Kendall  School  ..  . 

Greenhouses _ 

Athletic  fields  and  stands.  _ 

Maintenance  group  buildings. . 

Maintenance  group  apart- 
ments. ... 

Outside  services,  roads,  walks, 
and  grading ... 

Total,  stage  IV. .. 

2, 140,  000 

Planning  for  stage  IV . 

2 123, 000 

Original  date 
estimated  for 
completion 


Date  now  es- 
timated for 
completion 


May  1957. 


Oct. 


1, 1957 


September  1957- 


May  30,1958 


October  1958 Jan.  19, 1959 

April  1958 Dec.  31,1958 


January  1958 May  1,1959 

December  1947. . Mar.  15, 1959 


September  1959. 

August  1959 

March  1959 


Sept.  30, 1959 
Aug.  15,1959 
Mar.  15, 1959 


0) 


1 No  specific  completion  dates  were  developed  for  these  projects;  however,  the  original  plan  of  3 stages 
assumed  completion  of  these  projects  by  June  30,  1959.  The  current  estimate  is  that  if  construction  funds 
were  made  available  in  fiscal  1960  a substantial  portion  of  this  stage  can  be  completed  by  June  30,  1960,  and 
the  total  program  completed  shortly  thereafter. 

2 This  amount  is  requested  in  the  1959  budget.  Planning  is  estimated  to  be  completed  by  June  30,  1959. 


PROGRAMING  OF  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  originally  made  the  estimate  of  3 years? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  worked  it  out  with  the  Public  Buildings  Service 
and  HEW. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I do  not  believe  it  was  3 years  to  complete  the  buildings 
but  it  was  in  3 stages  of  development  and  that  was  subsequently  made 
into  4 stages  of  obtaining  the  appropriation  to  plan  and  construct  the 
buildings. 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  did  not  necessarily  mean  3 years,  but  3 stages. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  when  we  first  discussed  the  plan  we  gained  the 
impression  that  you  expected  it  to  be  complete  in  3 years. 
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Mr.  Denton.  We  authorized  the  plan  and  you  have  built  some 
buildings  every  year  since  then  ? , 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  now  you  have  a year  when  you  are  stopping  the 
program  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Oh,  no.  There  is  building  going  along  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  I mean  nothing  is  authorized  for  next  year. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Only  $122,000  for  planning  money,  yes,  hut  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  takes  about  13  months  for  the  planning.  Then  the 
money  will  be  appropriated  for  building,  I hope. 

Mr.  Denton.  Why  did  you  not  get  it  in  shape  so  that  we  would  not 
have  this  lag  and  so  we  could  go  right  ahead  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  I suppose  if  we  followed  the  procedure  of  the  other 
years  we  would  get  the  $2,140,000  now  and  follow  the  same  procedure. 
The  planning  money  would  be  included. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  many  of  our  building  programs  we  have  followed 
the  practice  of  seeking  planning  funds  1 year  and  the  construction 
funds  the  next  year.  In  this  particular  program  we  did  not.  We 
started  asking  for  total  construction  money,  including  planning  money. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  you  had  your  money  you  could  go  right  ahead. 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  is  our  thought  that  with  this  $123,000,  if  we  get  it 
from  the  next  Congress  we  will  not  lose  any  time  because  we  only  get 
the  planning  done  in  a year  anyway. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  that  means  you  are  going  to  make  a big  expendi- 
ture next  year  and  not  show  it  up  fairly  for  this  year,  not  holding  it  out 
equally. 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  would  much  prefer  the  other  method. 

KENDALL  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Denton.  Kendall  School  is  a normal  school  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  is  a laboratory  school. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  it  not  a normal  school  ? 

Dr.  Elstadj  Well,  our  normal  school  students  use  that  as  a labora- 
tory  school. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  an  elementary  school  and  secondary  school. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  it  is  used  primarily  to  train  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

I know  from  my  hometown  experience  what  difficulty  they  are  having 
in  getting  teachers  for  the  deaf  and  they  are  teaching  a good  many 
deaf  children  in  their  own  hometowns ; but  I am  afraid  you  are  going 
to  tie  the  program  down  considerably  if  you  do  not  go  ahead  with 
the  construction  of  those  buildings.  It  would  not  only  help  here  but 
all  over  the  country. 

Dr.  Elstad.  You  are  from  Indiana  ? 

Mi*.  Denton.  Yes. 

_ ..  , •'  .-V  ••  » " . 

shortage  of  teachers  for  the  deaf 

Dr.  Elstad.  Your  school  has  just  now  been  granted  10  new  positions 
to  help  the  deaf.  Where  they  are  going  to  get  the  10  new  teachers 
I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  they  are  also  in  need  of  teachers  for  the  deaf 
in  the  grade  schools  in  the  city  and  they  cannot  get  them. 
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Dr.  Elstad.  They  cannot  get  them.  I think  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  a greater  subsidy  given  to  these  teacher-trainees  so  they  can 
bring  them  into  the  program.  They  have  to  have  that  fifth  year. 
They  have  a college  degree  and  then  they  need  a fifth  year  and  that 
fifth  year  is  what  is  stopping  them. 

Mr.  Denton.  I am  disappointed  in  the  fact  that  they  are  delaying 
the  program  this  way  because  it  is  showing  up  a big  expenditure  for 
next  year  and  none  this  year,  where  it  should  be  showing  up  even,  and 
especially  it  would  be  well  to  have  that  construction  this  year. 

TUITION 

What  do  these  students  pay  themselves  when  they  go  to  the  school  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  At  Gallaudet  College  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Elstad.  They  are  supposed  to  pay  $800,  but  many  of  them,  of 
course,  cannot  pay  that,  so  they  apply  to  their  Vocational  Kehabilita- 
tion  Agency  in  the  State  and  they  usually  will  assist  them  with  $250 
which  is  the  tuition  part  of  that  $800.  That  leaves  $550  for  the  stu- 
dent to  pay  and  if  he  can  he  should  pay  that.  If  he  cannot,  then  we 
have  them  sign  an  application  blank  stating  their  financial  condition 
and  if  we  feel  that  they  can  pay  $400,  they  pay  $400  or  $300,  whatever 
the  case  may  be.  No  one  is  kept  out  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  takes  care  of  their  tuition  and  board  and  room  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Where  in  this  statement  does  it  show  how  much  you 
collect  from  outside  sources.  'What  page  is  it  on  ? . 

Dr.  Elstad.  Page  1. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Up  at  the  top  of  the  page  it  says  $266,000  for  1958  and 
$272,000  for  1959. 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  averages  around  $450. 

RESEARCH 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  work  with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
on  the  investigations  into  the  cause  of  deafness  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes.  We  have  a close  contact  with  NIH  because  there 
are  projects  in  mind  which  would  be  beneficial  to  each  and  we  work 
close  together. 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  you  doing  anything  to  cure  deafness  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  No,  sir.  Ours  is  only  educational.  In  our  new  hearing 
and  speech  center  we  will  have  something  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
in  the  United  States  in  research.  We  have  this  large  group  of  students 
with  deafnesses  from  all  kinds  of  causes  and  there  can  be  an  endless 
amount  of  research.  Of  course  we  cannot  do  anything  about  curing 
but  we  can  help  on  the  educational  part  of  it. 

MAINTENANCE 

Mr.  Marshall.  I notice  that  you  have  in  your  projected  plans 
$60,000  for  maintenance  group  buildings.  Now,  for  what  do  you  use 
those  facilities? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  have  garages,  places  where  we  keep  equipment, 
which  will  be  torn  down  to  make  a place  for  this  new  quadrangular 
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building  plan  and  to  replace  that  with  new  places  to  keep  our  equip- 
ment we  will  have  to  build  new  ones.  These  buildings  we  are  using  now 
are  right  in  the  quadrangle  and  have  to  be  cleared  for  new  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  have  several  facilities  out  there  in  your  long- 
range  planning  that  are  going  to  have  to  be  changed  around  in  order 
to  provide  a proper  location  for  the  new  buildings? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

We  will  recess  until  10  o’clock. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  STATE 


(The  following  information  concerning  enrollment  was  submitted 
at  the  request  of  the  committee :) 

Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Alabama  (5)  : 

Crook,  Lottie  Mae 
Ellis,  Marcia  Clayton 
Green,  Gloria  Anne 
Johnston,  Charles  Richard 
Onderdonk,  Benjamin  Joseph 
Arizona  (6)  : 

Bateman,  Carolyn  Jean 
Elkins,  Nancy  Elizabeth 
Evans,  Larry  Dane 
Goodson,  James  Granville 
Hoffman,  Armando  Bostick 
Leon,  Russell  Eugene 
Arkansas  (6)  : 

Helm,  Charles  Neil 
Kelley,  Jimmy  Neal 
Reese,  Joe  Earl 
Ward,  Robert  Dale 
Williams,  Caldonia  Della 
Willis,  Margaret  Ann 
California  (42)  : 

Adams,  Martha  Elizabeth 
Amann,  Franklin  Allen 
Ball,  Paula  Louise 
Becher,  Dalrene  Lottie 
Bull,  Floriene  Patricia 
Burback,  Deanna  Lee 
Chan,  Dong  Fong 
Coletti,  Reno  Paul,  Jr. 

Dowling,  Janet  Clair 
Gatehouse,  Lois  Thompson 
Goldman,  Myron  Barry 
Hearty,  David 
Higdon,  Tom  Pat 
Hill,  Donald  Lee 
Ikeda,  Ernest  Yoshio 
Ikeda,  Nancy  Tsuiko 
Jaech,  Marilyn  Amelia 
Jaech,  Timothy  Alan 
Jastramsky,  Walter  Eugene,  Jr. 
LePage,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Macfadden,  Jonie  Jane 
Marquis,  Rae  Etta 
Maxwell,  Joseph  W.  R. 


California — Continued 

Millard,  Marcia  Constance 
Miller,  Barry  Phillip 
Miller,  Janet  Irene 
Mow,  Shanny 
Munoz,  Antonio  George 
Munoz,  Roger  Raymond 
Ogles,  Oscar  Robert 
Palmer,  Howard  Orville 
Pascoe,  William  Ivan 
Quartermus,  Lillian  Louise 
Rush,  Carol  Lee 
Schwartz,  Melvin  Ellsworth 
Shults,  Arlene  Frances 
Skedsmo,  Caroline  Pearl 
Slavin,  Paula  Jean 
Smith,  Stanley  Fleming 
Spohr,  Margaret  Dorothy 
Strader,  Nina  Mae 
Walters,  Sam  Shaw 
Colorado  (1)  : 

Kerr,  George  Bryce,  Jr. 
Connecticut  (12)  : 

Arena,  Patricia  Marie 
Buck,  Nicholas  Keeney 
Darby,  Albert  William 
Dickinson,  Clifford  Willard 
Dufresne,  Richard  James 
Eastman,  Gilbert  Charles 
Hall,  Gillian 
Harker,  Rodney  C.  F. 
Platcow,  Ruth  Ellen 
Russi,  June  Alice 
Shepard,  John  Edward 
Swanson,  Helen  Marie 
District  of  Columbia  (7)  : 

Babbitt,  Elaine  Anne 
Barker,  Jay  Alan 
Battle,  Raymond  Neil 
Crawford,  Eddie  Brockington 
Kundert,  James  John 
Rikuris,  Edith 
Zekas,  Robert 
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Florida  (5)  : 

Clemons,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Corbett,  Patricia  Ann 
Hernandez,  Sonia  Josifa 
Lefkow,  Judith  Simone 
Marshall,  Martha  Wallace 
Georgia  (4)  : 

Barrett,  William  David 
Ligon,  Pamela  Lilymarr 
Nix,  Jerry  Scott 
Smith,  Nancy  Carole 
Territory  of  Hawaii  (3)  : 

Sueoka,  Dorothy  Chiyoko 
Sugiyama,  William  Tadao 
Tomei,  Marjorie  Natsuko 
Idaho  (7)  : 

Dorris,  Evelyn  Anna 
Farnsworth,  Dixie  Ann 
Giambo,  Mary  Jeanne 
Mortenson,  Gary  Alfred 
Nelson,  Keith  C. 

Schell,  Barbara  Ann 
Wilding,  David  Gerald 
Illinois  (15)  : 

Birchall,  Rita  Audrey 
Brown,  Constance  Maxine 
Curtis,  Gary  Allan 
Feller,  Edward  Charles 
Foley,  Colette  Eleanor 
Gutzman,  Caroline  Marie 
Highsmith,  Doris  Vivian 
Mueller,  Elizabeth  Gene 
Phelps,  Arthur  Donald 
Robert,  Theron  Carl 
Thrash,  Richard  Dale 
Tremaine,  Harry  Arthur,  Jr. 
Welsch,  Priscilla  Alden 
Whiting,  Joanne  Lee 
Zachariasen,  William  Christian 
Indiana  (15)  : 

Bailey,  David  Noah 
Cabell,  Rose  Ann 
Cardwell,  Sara  Nancy 
Coston,  Nancy  Marvell 
Downward,  Betty  Kay 
Hochbaum,  Robert  Wayne 
Hoskins,  Mary  Catherine 
Johnson,  Richard  Kent 
Kannapell,  Barbara  Marie 
Merrick,  Thelma  Arlene 
Mnich,  Wayne  Connie 
Moers,  Ralph  Donald 
Scharfenberger,  John  Dennis 
Schock,  Millicent  Ann 
Weileman,  Arthur  Arnett 
Iowa  (13)  : 

Anderson,  Herbert  Garfield 
Cantwell,  Paul  Raymond 
Dunnington,  Marilyn  Ann 
Gannon,  John  Philip 
Hardy,  Thomas  Ingram 
Hovinga,  Richard  Dale 


Iowa — Continued 

Jacobson,  Joyce  Carolyn 
McConnell,  Roger  Bardshar 
McLeland,  Shirley  Dianne 
Sutcliffe,  Ronald  Eugene 
Taylor,  Jerry  Ray 
Van  Manen,  Marion  John 
Wernimont,  Dennis  Victor 
Kansas  (5)  : 

Barker,  Dallas  Dan 
Brubaker,  Wilbur  Richard 
Fansler,  William  Russell 
Hanrahan,  Shirley  Josephine 
Mog,  Suzanne  Margaret 
Kentucky  (3)  : 

Fields,  Joyce  Anne 
Huff,  Patricia  Joan 
Marshall,  Carolyn  Lucile 
Louisiana  (4)  : .. 

Cannon,  Louis  Joseph 
Chevallier,  Ada  Marie 
Deville,  John  Louis 
Ikerd,  Jo  Ann 
Maryland  (6)  : 

Burgess,  Rita  Mae 
Butcher,  Jean  Ann 
Carmel,  Simon  Jacob 
Ederheimer,  Alfred 
Russell,  Clarence  Allen,  Jr. 
Sonnenstrahl,  Deborah  Meranski 
Massachusetts  (3)  : 

Rountree,  John  Joseph 
Seidel,  John  Richard 
Wilbur,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Michigan  (8)  : 

DeKay,  Barbara  Wilma 
Gambill,  Joyce  Jane 
Grossbauer,  Janet  Mary 
Grumm,  Robert  Dale 
Lackey,  Vincent  Sharon 
Nicolai,  Richard  Daniel 
Piper,  Raymond  Edwin 
Provow,  Estelle  Louise 
Minnesota  (18)  : 

Anderson,  Harry  Campbell 
Armstrong,  Lucretia  Anne 
Bjorndahl,  Nancy  Maude 
Callies,  Anthony  Wayne 
Carlson,  Joanne  Dorothy 
Carney,  Yvonne  Everille 
Fischer,  Robert  Francis 
Foley,  Merle  Jerome 
Grun,  Kathryn  Jane 
Henneman,  Ella  Jane 
Knospe,  Gayle  Pauline 
Maier,  Constance  Susanna  Clara 
Mathews,  John  Phillip 
Miers,  Elaine  Marie 
Miers,  Thelma  Anna 
Potter,  James  Noel 
Roslund,  Robert  Donald 
Werner,  De Wayne  Lee 
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Mississippi  (2)  : 

Hubbard,  Sarah  Carolyn 
Wilber,  Laura  Ann 
Missouri  (4)  : 

Clark,  Kenneth  Eugene 
Gannon,  Jack  Randle 
Smits,  Ausma  Lidija 
Williams,  Charles  Oscar 
Montana  (2)  : 

Herbold,  Robert  John 
Nerhus,  Nelly  P.  K. 

Nebraska  (3)  : 

Dunn,  Agnes  Marie 
Smrz,  Richard  Frank 
Taylor,  Verne  Edward 
New  Jersey  (5)  : 

Boltz,  Robert  Howard 
Durling,  Eleanor  Iris 
Johnston,  George  William,  Jr. 
Lorch,  Robert  Howard 
Timko,  Ann  Mary 
New  Mexico  (11)  : 

Brininstool,  Carl  David 
Conklin,  Margaret  Lawana 
Durio,  Robert  James 
Esquibel,  Donald  Albert 
Little,  James  Alvin 
Maestas,  Beatrice  Maria 
Menkis,  Harmon  Paul 
Morton,  Carole  Jean 
Moss,  Lois  Faye 
Northcutt,  Lyla  Broderius 
Truitt,  Wilma  Jean 
New  York  (29)  : 

Bayarsky,  Morton 
Bel  sky,  Martin 
Berlowitz,  Jerome  Maxim 
Bibla,  Helene  Kathleen 
Bisiakowski,  Thomas  Edward 
Bonura,  Dominick  Vincent 
Butman,  Joyce  Leonie 
Canty,  Robert  William 
Cleary,  John  Patrick,  Jr. 
Cohen,  Joseph 
Cooper,  Judith 
Deschler,  Ronald  Joseph 
Doherty,  Eileen  Theresa 
Essman,  Paula  Leneen 
Gallagher,  Thomas  John,  Jr. 
Gluckman,  Richard  Edward 
Iannucci,  Vincent  Charles 
Konoski,  Roger  S. 

Kramer,  Michael  Stuart 
Mahoney,  Nancy  Carol 
Majuk,  Jeannette  Angelene 
Markowitz,  Irwin  Gary 
Nagel,  Robert  Vernon 
Noulin,  Virginia  Lee 
Nye,  William  Henry 
Pfeiffer,  Norma  Linda 
Rubiano,  Alexander  Anthony 
Rumage,  Lesley  Lovice 
Wight,  Virginia  Otis 


North  Carolina  (9)  : 

DeVenny,  Robert  Towler 
English,  Fredric  Earl 
Greene,  Peggy  Jane 
Johnson,  Vilas  Monroe,  Jr. 
Lee,  Rosalyn  Faye 
Lindsey,  John  Thomas,  Jr. 
Smith,  Thomas  Franklin 
Weaver,  Peggy  Ann 
White,  John  Sterling 
North  Dakota  (3)  : 

Cadwell,  Charles  Byron 
Holte,  Karen  Anne 
Qualley,  Lynn  Johnson 
Ohio  (2)  : 

Evans,  Nancy  Maureen 
Miles,  Robert  Thomas 
Oklahoma  (3)  : 

Logan,  Dorothy  Marlene 
Reese,  Verla  Nylene 
Wilkinson,  Edwina  Myrlene 
Oregon  (7)  : 

Applebee,  Larry  Robison 
Bender,  Carol  Jeanette 
Buy  as,  Gerald  Joseph 
Linden,  Dorothy  Grace 
Rech,  Wanda  Jane 
Teets,  Royal  Stanley 
Whittle,  Thomas  Clare 
Pennsylvania  (18)  : 

Barner,  John  Calvin 
Bonheyo,  Richard  Milton 
Collins,  Dorothy  Sue 
Craig,  William  Newton 
DiCola,  Mary  Ann  Clara 
Fisher,  Charles  Joseph 
Gatehouse,  James  Thomas,  Jr. 
Gulak,  Barron  Ian 
Gum,  Paul  Ballengee,  Jr. 
Iacobucci,  Joseph  Carmen 
Needleman,  Bernard  Louis 
Nelson,  April  Mina 
Nelson,  Maude  Hilda 
Salvato,  Carmine  Daniel 
Shaposka,  Bert  Carl 
Smith,  Shirley  Eldon 
Sparks,  Elizabeth  Ruth 
Whittingham,  Bette  Arlene 
Rhode  Island  (1)  : 

Murray,  John  Remington 
South  Carolina  (2)  : 

Casterline,  James  Larkin,  Jr 
Stone,  Anita  Case 
South  Dakota  (3)  : 

Dillman,  Robert  Lee 
Hofwolt,  Harvey  Lee 
Keefe,  Dean  Willard 
Tennessee  (3)  : 

Logans,  Jo  Ann 
McCain,  Donald  Ray 
Smith,  Clyde  Caldwell 
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Texas  (8)  : 

Bell,  Betty  Ann 
Bevill,  Robert  Everett 
Gibson,  Joy  Maureen 
Holdridge,  Carlos  Robert 
Miller,  Melvia  Marcelle 
Pendergraft,  Roger  Franklin,  Jr. 
Silver,  Alton  Seymour 
Wood,  Wanda  May 
Virginia  (7)  : 

Couch,  Janice  Ellen 
Moffatt,  Lucie  Gaston 
Necaise,  Mary  Helen 
Norman,  Nellie  Jane 
Parks,  Ray  Staples,  J r. 

Roop,  Shirley  Alice 
Sager,  William  Donald 
Washington  (6)  : 

Grimm,  William  Charles 
Harper,  William  Vernon 
Madden,  Mary  Catherine 
Petersen,  Lawrence  Leslie 
Pettie,  Gerald  Lee 
Provo,  Nathan  Jack 
West  Virginia  (7)  : 

Adams,  Paul  Robert 
Hairston,  Ernest  Elmer,  Jr. 
Hale,  Hester  Leila 
Lapsley,  Dorothy  Mae 
Nomeland,  Ronald  Emery 
Repass,  Jan  Kermit 
Sullivan,  Mary  Jane 


Wisconsin  (6)  : 

DeLap,  Janet  Susan 
Erlandson,  Delores  Elaine 
Kamuchey,  Evelyn  Irene 
Larson,  Harry  Oscar,  Jr. 

Lee,  Milton  Arnold 
Rabiola,  Deanna  May 
Wyoming  (1)  : 

Janulewicz,  Thomas  Max 
Foreign  (14)  : 

Canada  (6)  : 

Chong,  Mary  Yat  Hong 
Clark,  Flora  Agnes 
Rosen,  Herbert 
Sevigny,  Pierre 
Stewart,  Gayle  Anne 
Stewart,  Patricia  Ann 
England  (1)  : 

Squire,  Dorothy  May 
Korea  (1)  : 

Chough,  Kyong  Koun 
Netherlands  (1)  : 

Magnus,  Emile  Jacob  Eliezer 
Sweden  (2)  : 

Afzelius,  Jan  Bertil 
Andersson,  Jerker  J.  O. 

India  (2)  : 

Das,  Khogendra  Nath 
Rathna,  N. 

Ecuador  (1)  : 

Eguiguren,  Juan  Alberto 


Tuesday,  February  11,  1958. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

WITNESSES 

MORDECAI  W.  JOHNSON,  PRESIDENT 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  General  administration 

2.  Resident  instruction  and  departmental  research.  

3.  General  Tbrarv - 

$650, 955 
3,  443,  409 
169, 069 
904,  402 
1,077,511 

$657,  285 
4, 199, 354 
178,  439 
950,  485 
1, 123,  721 

$657, 285 
4,  431,  204 
178, 439 
991,381 
1, 123,  721 

4.  Operat  on  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant 

5.  Aux  liary  enterprises  and  noneducational  expense 

Total  obligat:ons.  _ . 

6,  245, 346 

-283, 159 
-2,  662, 187 

7, 109,  284 

-313,  507 
-2,  995,  777 

7, 382,  030 

-351,253 
-3, 030,  777 

Financing:  Advances  and  reimbursements  from — 
Other  accounts 

Non-Federal  sources.  

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority)-.. .. 

3, 300, 000 

3,  800, 000 

4, 000, 000 

Note.— Reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  above  are  from  tuition,  other  student  fees,  gifts  and 
grants,  endowment  income,  and  sales  by  auxiliary  enterprises. 

22120—58 8 
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Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions _ _ _ 

799 
208 
1, 007 
1,  347 

900 

237 

1,137 

1,448 

926 
237 
1, 163 
1, 474 

Full  time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions...  . . 

Average  number  of  all  employees. . 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year _ 

Average  grade  and  salary  established  by  board  of  trustees 

Average  salary  of  instructional  grades 

4. 0 $3,  497 

$6, 159 

4. 0 $3,  555 

$6, 273 

4. 0 $3,  644 

$6,  519 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions . 

$3,  598,  316 
704, 102 
6,  309 

$4,  210,  614 
802,  080 
6,309 

$4,  444, 399 
802, 330 
6,  309 

Positions  other  than  permanent...  

Other  personal  services 

Total  personal  services..  ....  ... 

4,  308,  727 
63,  728 
2,  568 
51,  672 
111,  598 
61,  492 
302, 022 
701,  723 
144,  724 
403, 169 
21, 170 
72,  753 

5, 019,  003 
68,  406 
2,  881 
49,  794 
127,  895 
53,  852 
369,  552 
716, 175 
168,  823 
430,  405 
21,  473 
81, 025 

5, 253, 038 
68, 406 
2,  881 
49,  794 
129, 095 
53,  852 
370,  452 
737, 014 
182, 359 
430, 405 
21, 473 
83,  261 

02  Travel.  . _ __  ... 

03  Transportation  of  things  ..  ..  ..  

04  Communication  services.  .....  . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services . . 

06  Printing  and  reproduction..  _ _ _ 

07  Other  contractual  services _ 

08  Supplies  and  materials..  . 

09  Equipment  .... 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions . 

12  Pensions..  . . .»  . . . . 

15  Taxes  and  assessments  . ...  

Total  obligations 

6, 245, 346 

7, 109,  284 

7, 382, 030 

Plans  and  Specifications 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

Science  hall  alterations .... 

$20 
4, 210 
9 

700 
15, 402 
574 
5,894 

Law  school  building.  _ _ 

$4,  500 

Biology-greenhouse  building . . 

Administration  building  .......  . _. 

500 
1,  706 
1,976 

Men’s  dormitory . _. 

Preclinical  medical  building __  . . 

Pharmacy  building.  _ . ._  ._  ._  

Physical  education  building __  . _ 

80,  000 
68,  200 

$171, 000 

Home  economics  building...  ._ 

Total  obligations 

26,  809 

-41,  432 
14,  623 

156,  882 

—14,  623 
7,  741 

171, 000 

-7,  741 
7,741 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward ... 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward . ..  .. 

Appropriations  (new  obligational  authority) ...  ... 

150, 000 

171, 000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

07  Other  contractual  services.  

$26,  809 

$156,  882 

$171, 000 
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Construction  of  Men’s  Dormitory  (Liquidation  of  Contract 

Authorization  ) 


Progr  am  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Men’s  dormitory  (total  obligations)... 
Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward: 

Appropriation..  . 

$1, 395,  690 

-1, 353, 000 
-286, 200 

243,  510 
734,  800 

$395, 510 

-243,  510 
-734,  800 

$11, 000 

Contract  authorization  . . ..  

-582, 800 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward: 

Appropriation  

Contract  authorization.  . . 

582,  800 

571,  800 

Contract  authorization  (new)  . 

734,  800 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

ALLOCATION  TO  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  SERVICE,  GENERAL 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

10  Lands  and  structures ...  

$1, 395, 690 

$395,  510 

$11, 000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  before  us  now  the  requests  for  Howard 
University. 

Dr.  J ohnson,  do  you  have  a statement  for  us  ? 


General  Historical  and  Background  Statement 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairynan.  I have  a general  historical  and 
background  statement  which,  with  your  permission,  I would  like  to 
file  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  will  be  filed. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I have  the  honor  to  present 
herewith  an  historical  and  background  statement  on  behalf  of  Howard  University 
which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  to  set  before  you  (a)  the  nature  of  Howard  University 
and  its  place  in  American  higher  education ; (b)  the  special  relationship  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  Howard  University;  and  (c)  the  present  status 
of  the  university. 

A.  THE  NATURE  OF  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  AMERICAN  HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

1.  Howard  University  was  chartered  by  act  of  Congress  on  March  2,  1867. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  to  admit  students  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every 
race,  creed,  color,  and  national  origin.  But  it  was  one  of  the  major  purposes 
of  the  founders  to  admit  Negro  youth,  among  others,  to  all  of  its  educational 
offerings.  The  institution  has  pioneered  in  the  offering  of  professional  training 
to  Negro  youth  in  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  engineering,  architecture,  law, 
music,  and  social  work,  as  well  as  in  the  teaching  profession  and  religion.  Dur- 
ing the  school  year  1956-57,  the  university  served  5,020  students  in  its  10  major 
schools  and  colleges  and  in  the  summer  school. 
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2.  During  the  period  of  90  years  between  1867  and  1957  Howard  University  has 
been  the  only  university  of  public  support  in  the  Southern  States  which  freely 
and  substantially  admitted  Negro  youth  to  any  approximation  of  the  wide  scope 
of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  opportunities  characteristic  of  the 
American  State  university. 

3.  During  the  entire  90  years  of  its  history  Howard  University  has  graduated 
a larger  body  of  Negro  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  engineers,  architects,, 
musicians,  lawyers,  and  social  workers  than  all  other  universities  of  public 
support  combined,  in  all  the  Southern  States. 

4.  From  the  beginning  of  its  work  until  the  end  of  1957,  Howard  University 
has  graduated  a total  of  19,823  persons.  By  far  the  large  majority  of  these 
graduates  have  been  Negroes.  These  graduates  are  at  work  in  43  States  and 
27  foreign  countries.  In  every  population  center  in  the  United  States  they  con- 
stitute the  largest  and  most  diversified  group  of  trained  Negro  public  servants 
related  to  any  single  institution  in  the  world. 

5.  Since  1948  public  institutions  in  12  Southern  States,  hitherto  closed  to- 
Negroes  have  little  by  little,  opened  their  doors  to  Negro  youth  but  in  the  year 
1957  Howard  University  still  enrolled  a larger  number  of  Negro  students  in  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  pharmacy,  music,  engineering,  architecture,  and  social  work  than 
in  all  other  public  universities  and  colleges  together  in  the  entire  area  of  the 
Southern  States. 

6.  The  national  importance  of  Howard  University  as  a trainer  of  Negro  pro- 
fessional students  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  medicine 
and  dentistry.  If  Meharry  Medical  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  alone  be  excluded, 
the  enrollment  of  medical  and  dental  students  at  Howard  University  in  1957 
exceeded  the  enrollment  of  Negro  students  in  all  the  other  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Howard  University  and  Meharry  Medical  College 
have  been  responsible  pioneers  in  the  development  of  medical  education  among 
Negroes  and,  today,  they  constitute,  by  far,  the  major  source  of  Negro  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  dentists  in  America  and  in  the  world.  The  urgent  importance 
of  the  work  of  these  two  institutions  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
even  now  the  total  annual  output  of  Negro  physicians  in  the  United  States: 
hardly  exceeds  the  number  required  to  replace  those  who  annually  die. 

7.  From  the  beginning  of  our  work  in  1867,  the  founders  invited  to  the  faculties 
of  the  university  learned  and  able  men  and  women,  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
and  character  as  individuals  and  without  discrimination  as  to  sex,  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin.  But  it  was  a major  purpose  of  the  founders  of  Howard 
University  to  employ  Negro  teachers,  among  others,  on  every  faculty.  Todays 
the  Negro  members  of  the  professional  facuties  of  Howard  University,  exclusive 
of  the  school  of  religion,  constitute  together  a group  of  Negro  professional 
teachers  larger  by  far  than  all  the  Negroes  so  employed  in  all  other  American 
universities  combined.  The  existence  of  this  group  of  Negro  university  teachers 
at  Howard  University  has  been  a standing  inspiration  to  the  Negro  people  for 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a century,  and  membership  on  one  of  these  faculties 
has  been  the  first  employment  of  many  of  the  outstanding  Negroes  in  the  public 
life  of  America.  From  them  came  the  founder  and  operator  of  the  first  blood 
plasma  bank  in  the  world,  the  most  distinguished  Negro  industrial  chemist  in 
America,  the  first  Negro  governor  of  an  American  possession,  the  first  Negro  in 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  (Nobel  prizewinner),  the  first  Negro 
member  of  the  bench  of  the  United  States  court  of  appeals,  the  first  Negro 
cultural  attache  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  to  a major 
European  nation. 

8.  Service  to  foreign  students  and  in  foreign  countries : Howard  University  has 
developed  a far-reaching  service  to  foreign  students.  In  1957  it  served  489 
foreign  students  from  43  foreign  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  North,  Central, 
and  South  America,  and  3 island  possessions  of  the  British  and  Netherlands 
Indies,  and  4 possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  university  ranks  second 
among  all  American  universities  in  the  percentage  of  foreign  students  enrolled. 

9.  Howard  University  students  and  teachers  have  associated  daily  with 
teachers  and  students  representative  of  every  race  and  color  and  all  the  major 
creeds  of  the  world.  They  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  common 
country  of  the  trustable  human  heart  crosses  and  transcends  all  these  boun- 
daries of  difference,  and  they  are  habituated  to  a friendly  interest  in  human 
beings  everywhere.  In  recent  years  many  of  these  teachers  and  students,  as 
individuals  and  in  groups,  have  traveled  on  governmental  missions  to  many 
countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Wherever  they  have  gone,  they  have 
imparted  good  will  and  friendship  and  they  have  found  good  will  and  friendship 
in  return. 
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10.  Again  and  again  the  responsible  leaders  of  government  and  the  friends  of 
our  country  have  acknowledged  their  services  as  being  of  the  highest  value  to 
their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  world. 

11.  During  the  year  1956-57,  the  professor  and  head  of  the  department  of 
classics  returned  to  Howard  University  from  a 2-year  period  of  service  as 
cultural  attache  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Italy.  The  university  has 
received  a letter  from  government  officers  which  speaks  of  his  service  in  the 
highest  terms  of  appreciation  as  follows : 

“Prof.  Frank  M.  Snowden  leaves  Italy  shortly  to  resume  his  duties  at  Howard 
University.  During  the  2 years  that  Professor  Snowden  has  served  at  this 
post,  he  proved  himself  an  outstanding  member  of  this  mission  and  has  come  to 
be  considered  as  an  outstanding  and  distinguished  American  by  the  Italian 
intellectual,  academic,  and  government  groups  with  whom  he  has  come  in  con- 
tact. The  United  States  Information  Service  in  Italy  has  looked  upon  Profes- 
sor Snowden’s  contribution  to  its  program  as  a personal  triumph. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  person  in  the  history  of  USIS  operations  in 
Italy  has  received  the  acclaim  and  the  attention  rendered  Professor  Snowden. 
Many  more-  requests  than  could  ever  be  fulfilled  were  received  by  the  mission  for 
his  appearances  before  groups  in  his  specialized  field  of  activity.  Wherever  and 
whenever  he  lectured,  the  audiences— who  broke  all  previous  records  for  num- 
bers— requested  his  return.  His  discussions  on  modern  education  will  have 
long-term  impact  on  the  renovation  of  the  Italian  educational  system.  The 
modernization  of  the  Italian  educational  system  already  is  underway  due  in 
no  little  part  to  Professor  Snowden’s  efforts.  We  have  looked  upon  Professor 
Snowden  as  a medium  unto  himself,  so  successful  was  he  in  the  assignments 
given  him. 

“The  Italian  Government  has  constantly  sought  Professor  Snowden’s  advice 
and  counsel  in  matters  pertaining  to  education,  and,  in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices, is  presenting  him  with  the  gold  medal,  the  highest  award  offered  a foreigner 
by  this  country. 

“I  offer  these  observations  and  these  highlights  regarding  Professor  Snowden’s 
value  to  the  USIS  program  in  Italy  because  I am  certain  you  will  feel  proud 
to  know  that  a member  of  your  faculty  has  distinguished  himself  so  well  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  I wished  to  thank  you  for  releasing  Professor  Snowden 
to  handle  the  important  assignment  entrusted  him  these  last  2 years.” 

B.  THE  SPECIAL  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  TO  HOWARD 

UNIVERSITY 

1.  Howard  University  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress  on  March  2,  1867. 
Funds  of  the  Federal  Government,  available  through  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau, 
were  contributed  toward  the  purchase  of  the  first  land  and  the  erection  of  the 
first  building. 

2.  Almost  immediately,  the  institution  became  associated  with  the  hospital 
work  which  the  Federal  Government  was  undertaking  to  do  for  the  emancipated 
slaves  at  Freedmen’s  Hospital,  and  has  continued  that  relationship  until  this 
day.  The  present  Freedmen’s  Hospital  stands  on  valuable  grounds  owned 
by  Howard  University  and  leased  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the  rate  of 
$1  per  year.  Howard  University  renders  all  professional  services  in  this 
hospital,  and  the  combined  work  of  Howard  University  and  the  Freedmen’s 
Hospital  constitutes  the  most  valuable  training  facilities  for  the  substantial 
medical  education  of  Negro  physicians  and  surgeons  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

3.  On  March  3,  1879,  the  Congress  made  the  first  Government  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  university  in  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Since  that  time,  the 
Congress  has  made  continuous  and  increasing  appropriations  to  the  university, 
year  by  year,  being  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  thereby 
rendering  a greatly  needed  service  to  the  colored  people  in  ways  not  otherwise 
provided.  Until  the  year  1928,  these  appropriations  were  made  in  the  form  of 
voted  gratuities,  without  the  support  of  a substantive  law.  During  this  period 
of  49  years,  from  March  3,  1879,  to  December  13,  1928,  the  current  annual  ap- 
propriations from  the  Congress  to  Howard  University  rose  from  $10,000  to 
$218,000,  enabling  the  university  to  survive  as  the  only  one  of  many  heroic  en- 
deavors which  began  in  this  field  after  the  emancipation. 

4.  Under  date  of  March  15,  1928,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  called 
nationwide  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  Howard  University  into  a first- 
class  institution,  showing  that  the  possibility  of  a first-class  university  available 
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substantially  to  the  Negro  people  did  not  exist  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
Stales.  At  that  time  there  was  nowhere  in  existence,  in  the  Southern  States,  a 
single  approximation  of  a State  university  available  to  Negroes,  and  there  was 
nowhere  manifest  a vigorous  will  to  give  adequate  support  to  such  an  under- 
taking. either  in  private  philanthropy  or  in  Government. 

5.  On  December  13,  1928,  both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  signed  a bill  amending  the  act  incorporating  Howard  Univer- 
sity. so  as  to  provide  substantive  law  for  annual  appropriations  thereto,  in  the 
following  language : 

“Sec.  8.  Annual  appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  to  aid  in  the  construction, 
development,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of  the  university,  no  part  of  which 
shall  be  used  for  religious  instruction”  (45  Stat.  1021,  approved  December  13, 
1928). 

6.  The  passage  of  this  substantive  law  in  1928  was  followed  by  a conference 
called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Roy  O.  West,  on  February  11, 
1929,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  all  divisions  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  together  with  leaders  of 
philanthropy  and  the  trustees  of  Howard  University.  At  this  conference  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  to  establish  Howard  University  on 
a first-class  basis,  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  was  authorized  to 
study  and  to  prepare  a plan  for  the  development  of  the  university  along  these 
lines. 

7.  Following  this  important  conference,  a study  of  all  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional program  of  Howard  University  was  made  by  the  officers  thereof,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Education.  As  a result  of  this  study,  a definite 
program  to  establish  Howard  University  on  a first-class  basis  was  worked  out 
in  every  detail,  and  a formula  of  financial  support,  based  upon  the  experience  of 
State  and  Federal  Governments  with  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  was 
established  and  agreed  upon  by  the  educational  leaders  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(the  Honorable  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur),  and  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dealing  with  the  Interior  bill,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Honorable  Louis  C.  Cramton.  The  bill  was  commended  to  the  Congress 
by  the  action  of  the  entire  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

8.  The  Congress  swiftly  and  vigorously  supported  the  agreed-upon  program. 
By  successive  steps,  it  raised  the  current  appropriation  from  $218,000  in  1928  to 
$675,000  in  1932,  and  made  substantial  appropriations  for  buildings  and  physical- 
plant  improvements.  Then  came  the  depression  years,  which  halted  the  growth 
in  current  appropriations  and  brought  the  building  program  to  a stop. 

9.  Increased  appropriations  for  current  support  began  again,  however,  after 
1941,  and  steadily  rose  to  $1,115,701  in  1946 ; thence  to  $1,588,635  in  1947  and  to  a 
peak  of  $3,800,000  in  1958. 

10.  Physical  plant:  The  71st  Congress,  which  prepared  the  first  20-year  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  Howard  University,  recognized  that  the  university 
was  in  distressing  need  of  a new  plant  and  equipment  for  the  important  work 
which  it  was  undertaking  to  do.  In  the  20-year  program  of  development  which  it 
approved,  therefore,  it  provided  for  a rapid  development  of  the  physical  plant 
of  the  university,  including  the  acquisition  of  nearly  460,000  additional  square  feet 
of  land  and  more  than  30  new  buildings,  within  a period  of  10  years.  The  Congress, 
in  sessions  between  May  7,  1929,  and  March  4,  1933,  appropriated  $3,264,000 
toward  the  construction  of  8 of  these  building  projects  as  follows:  (1),  (2),  (31 
Three  dormitories  for  women;  (4)  an  educational  classroom  building:  (5)  a 
heat,  light,  and  powerplant ; (6)  a tunnel  for  the  transmission  of  heat,  light,  .and 
power;  (7)  a chemistry  building;  (8)  a general  library  building.  These  budd- 
ings were  all  constructed  thereafter,  and  further  appropriations  of  $1,397,700 
were  made  for  a ninth  building  project — a group  of  men’s  dormitories— and  for 
landscaping  and  repair  of  buildings.  The  needd  land  for  all  these  projects  was 
acquired  through  the  gifts  of  private  foundations. 

11.  After  the  beginning  of  the  year  1936,  however,  the  appropriations  for  funds 
for  buildings  ceased  until  after  the  United  States  had  ended  the  Second  World 
War. 

12.  In  1946  and  thereafter,  over  2,600  returning  soldiers  from  this  war.  being 
deeply  impressed  by  the  advantages  which  Howard  University  offered,  flooded 
the  10  schools  and  colleges  and  overflowed  its  buildings  to  the  extent  that  the 
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Government  was  constrained  to  provide  Howard  University  with  13  temporary 
wooden  buildings  and  to  turn  over  for  their  use  2 permanent  dormitory  buildings 
originally  acquired  for  the  housing  of  Government  employees.  During  this 
period,  the  physical  plant  of  the  university  was  placed  under  the  utmost  strain ; 
its  current  budget  for  maintenance  of  the  plant  was  exhausted  to  provide  founda- 
tions, water,  electric,  and  heating  services  for  the  temporary  wooden  buildings, 
and  the  current  maintenance  of  the  plant  was  so  far  reduced  in  efficiency  that 
heavy  deterioration  set  in  and  accumulated  rapidly. 

13.  The  Members  of  Congress  were  so  greatly  impressed  by  the  distressing 
inadequacy  of  the  plant  of  Howard  University  in  1946-48  that  they  determined 
to  give  the  matter  of  an  adequate  plant  their  most  thorough  consideration.  On 
June  14,  1948,  therefore,  they  appropriated  a sum  of  $50,000  to  provide  for  a 
careful  restudy  of  the  20-year  plan  of  1930  and  a considered  readaptation  of 
that  plan  by  the  Public  Buildings  Administration  to  meet  the  present-day  needs 
of  the  university.  As  this  study  proceeded,  the  Congress  made  one  appropria- 
tion after  another,  designing  to  bring  about  an  adequate  plant  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Between  June  14,  1948,  and  July  5,  1952,  the  Congress  thus 
appropriated  and  authorized  funds  for  11  major  building  projects  at  an  author- 
ized cost  of  $18,439,221,  and  authorized,  further,  the  funds  for  the  planning 
of  a new  preclinical  medical  building.  This  was  the  first  sustained  movement 
toward  the  provision  of  an  adequate  plant  for  the  university  since  the  initial 
series  of  appropriations  by  the  Members  of  Congress  in  the  years  1927  and 
1933,  immediately  succeeding  upon  their  determination  upon  the  20-year  program 
to  make  Howard  University  a first-class  institution. 

14.  To  this  group  Congress  in  1954  added  an  appropriation  of  $4,436,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  preclinical  medical  building. 

C.  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

1.  The  student  body 

1.  Howard  University  is  being  built  to  serve  5,200  full-time  day  students  and 
as  many  additional  evening  and  summer  school  students  as  may  be  accom- 
modated by  the  plant  so  constructed.  During  the  school  year  1956-57  the  in- 
stitution served  a net  total  of  5,020  students  excluding  all  duplications,  of  whom 
3,867  were  full-time  students  in  the  10  regular  schools  and  colleges.  The  total 
enrollment  is  expected  to  rise  as  high  as  5,201  in  1958,  of  whom  4,048  will  be  full- 
time students  in  the  10  regular  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  increase  by  as  much 
as  10  percent  each  year  thereafter. 

2.  The  physical  plant 

2.  While  the  project  is  nearing  completion,  it  is  not  finished ; and  the  day  of 
increased  enrollment,  approaching  the  maximum  planned,  is  already  upon  us. 

3.  About  two-thirds  of  the  physical  plant  has  been  completed.  In  1956  the 
new  biology  buiding  was  finished  and  occupied.  The  physical  space  contemplated 
for  the  full  enrollment  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  was  thus  completed. 

4.  The  new  section  of  the  preclinical  medical  building  is  finished  and  occupied. 
The  related  alteration  of  the  old  section  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy 
in  1958.  The  full  space  for  the  preclinical  instruction  of  1,000  students  in  dentis- 
try, medicine,  and  nursing  will  then  be  ready. 

5.  New  buildings  for  instruction  in  dentistry  and  pharmacy  are  already  com- 
pleted. The  new  teaching  hospital  for  Howard,  now  being  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  points  toward  the  last  major  item  of  physical 
space  required  to  bring  the  entire  program  for  instruction  in  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  and  nursing  to  the  stage  of  complete  physical  plant  readiness. 

6.  A new  building  for  the  general  administrative  offices  is  finished  and  occu- 
pied. Plans  and  specifications  are  ready  for  the  greatly  needed  general  audi- 
torium building  which  will  also  accommodate  the  school  of  music  and  depart- 
ments of  drama  and  fine  arts,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  given  notice 
of  the  release  of  hitherto  impounded  funds  for  its  erection  in  1958. 

7.  There  are  still  unfinished  and  urgent  physical  needs  affecting  the  teaching  of 
other  undergraduate  and  graduate  fields,  namely,  a classroom  building  for  home 
economics,  a new  and  adequate  plant  for  physical  education  for  men,  an  addi- 
tional classroom  building  for  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  education  and  busi- 
ness instruction,  a student  and  faculty  union  building,  and  an  adequate  ware- 
house. The  Congress  has  appropriated  all  of  the  planning  money  for  the  home 
economics  building  and  part  of  the  planning  money  for  the  physical  education 
building. 
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8.  All  dormitories  in  the  university,  both  for  men  and  women,  are  filled:  and 
there  is  nn  eager  waiting  list  and  a pressing  enrollment.  The  new  dormitory 
for  .“>00  men,  provided  by  the  Congress,  is  under  construction  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1958-59.  It  will  relieve  this 
stress,  in  part,  on  the  men’s  side;  but  the  relief  will  not  touch  the  pressure  for 
now  dormitories  for  women  and  will  relieve  only  in  part  the  need  for  additional 
space  for  men. 

9.  In  brief,  if  the  original  plans  of  the  development  of  this  institution  are  to 
he  completed,  a minimum  of  3 additional  educational  buildings,  3 additional  serv- 
ice buildings,  and  3 additional  dormitory  buildings  must  yet  be  erected.  Full 
planning  funds  for  one  of  these  buildings  and  partial  planning  funds  for  another 
were  made  available  in  1958.  The  1959  budget  requests  the  remainder  of  the 
necessary  planning  funds  for  this  second  building.  The  construction  program 
has  not  progressed  nearly  as  fast  as  had  originally  been  planned.  It  is  hoped 
that  planning  funds  for  these  long-delayed  remaining  buildings  can  be  soon  made 
available  in  order  that  the  necessary  physical  plant  can  be  completed  and  put 
into  operation. 

8.  The  quality  of  instruction 

10.  At  the  present  time,  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  university  are 
accredited  by  their  individual  national  accrediting  agencies.  In  addition 
thereto  on  May  9,  1957,  the  university  received  notice  of  full  accreditment  as 
an  interrelated  whole  by  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  with  com- 
mendatory language  as  follows: 

“This  recognition  by  Howard  University’s  peers  in  the  Middle  States  com- 
munity of  higher  education  is  well  deserved.  We  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which 
you  have  cooperated  with  the  Commission  and  achieved  the  commendable  and, 
in  some  respects,  even  remarkable  improvements  which  have  been  called  to  our 
attention.” 

11.  The  increased  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  voted 
by  the  Congress  for  1958  and  the  expressed  purpose  by  responsible  leaders  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  in  the  Congress  to  make  Howard  University  a 
first-class  institution  in  every  respect,  were  decisive  in  making  this  notable 
accreditment  possible. 

12.  I ask  the  members  of  Congress  to  accept  the  very  great  thanks  of  Howard 
University  for  these  acts  of  high  consideration  and  effectiveness.  I hope  that 
they  will  not  falter  in  the  great  purpose  which  they  have  thus  so  inspiringly 
reaffirmed,  but  that  they  will  go  on  until  they  have  completed  the  physical 
plant  as  planned,  and  until  every  area  of  the  educational  program  of  the  uni- 
versity is  supported  at  a level  which  makes  possible  first-class  competence  in 
instruction  and  research. 

13.  The  State  universities  in  12  Southern  States  have  of  late,  and  little  by  little 
opened  their  doors  to  Negro  students.  This  is  a great  beginning,  of  high  sig- 
nificance to  the  Negro  people  and  to  our  Nation.  In  the  course  of  time  it  will 
come  to  have  quantitative  significance  in  the  training  of  high-grade  professional 
and  graduate  leadership  for  the  Negro  people,  and  after  the  expiration  of  many 
years,  it  will,  I am  sure,  come  to  have  the  crowning  inspiration  of  a substantial 
number  of  Negro  scholars,  working  in  the  faculties  of  these  universities,  side 
by  side  with  their  brothers  of  the  majority. 

14.  Until  that  time  comes,  however,  there  is  one  place  in  this  Nation  where 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  come  near  to  an  unequivocal  and  substantial 
expression  of  their  highest  will  toward  the  Negro  minority — that  is  in  the 
comprehensive  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  program  of  Howard 
University  and  in  substantial  representation  of  Negro  personnel  on  the  faculties 
of  that  university. 

15.  Every  unfinished  element  in  the  life  of  this  project  which  leaves  it  short 
of  first-class  resourcefulness  and  functioning  should  be  rapidly  overcome  with- 
out hesitancy  in  order  that  the  Negro  people  themselves,  the  citizens  of  our 
country  from  every  State  and  the  diplomatic  and  cultural  representatives  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  may  see  here  on  this  spot  in  the  National  Capital  an 
expression  of  our  American  and  democratic  purpose  toward  race,  color,  and 
minority  status,  so  clear,  so  substantial  and  so  adequate  as  to  be  inspiring  beyond 
question.  The  hour  is  late,  and  the  world  needs  this  inspiration  more  than  it 
needs  bread. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Go  right  ahead,  Dr.  Johnson. 
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General  Statement 

ACCREDITATION 

Mr.  Johnson.  On  May  9,  1957,  I received  a letter  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  School  announc- 
ing the  vote  of  the  commission  to  accredit  the  work  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, as  a whole,  with  strongly  commendatory  language  as  follows : 

This  recognition  by  Howard  University’s  peers  in  the  Middle  States  Commu- 
nity of  higher  education  is  well  deserved.  We  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which 
you  have  cooperated  with  the  commission  and  achieved  the  commendable  and, 
in  some  respects,  remarkable  improvements  which  have  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

This  was  the  first  vote  affirming  the  accreditment  of  the  work  of  the 
university  as  a whole  ever  taken  in  its  entire  history.  It  represents 
a crowning  high-water  mark  in  the  great  development  of  this  institu- 
tion which  has  been  so  admirably  supported  by  this  committee,  and 
was  decisively  made  possible  by  the  increase  of  $500,000  in  the  appro- 
priation for  salaries  and  expenses  in  1958  recommended  by  this  com- 
mittee and  by  its  strong  words  expressive  of  the  purpose  to  maintain 
Howard  University  as  a first-class  university  service  in  every  way. 

On  behalf  of  the  university  I wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  most  warmly. 

REQUESTED  APPROPRIATION 

The  requested  appropriation  now  pending  before  the  committee 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  calls  for  a 
total  sum  of  $4,334,000  in  3 items  as  follows:  (1)  “Salaries  and 
expenses,”  $4  million;  (2)  “Plans  and  specifications,”  $171,000;  and 
(3)  “Construction  of  buildings  (liquidation  of  contract  authoriza- 
tion),” $163,000. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
increases 

The  requested  appropriation  of  $4  million  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses represents  an  increase  of  $200,000  over  the  appropriation  of 
$3,800,000  for  the  year  1958,  in  4 items  as  follows:  (a)  $107,407  to 
provide  14  additional  teachers  in  medicine  and  dentistry  to  serve 
the  scheduled  increase  of  81  in  the  enrollment  of  medicine  and  den- 
tistry at  the  existing  student-teacher  ratio  in  these  colleges;  ( b ) 
$21,697  to  provide  instructional  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
scheduled  increase  of  81  in  the  enrollment  of  medicine  and  den- 
tistry; (c)  $65,000  for  merit  increases  in  the  salaries  of  outstandingly 
able  teachers  (this  is  the  sole  item  in  the  appropriation  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction)  ; (d)  $40,896  to  complete  the 
sum  of  $141,792  required  to  operate  and  maintain  the  total  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  new  preclinical  medical  building.  These  4 items 
represent  a total  of  $235,000.  The  requested  appropriation  is  $200,- 
000.  In  addition  thereto  the  sum  of  $35,000  will  be  provided  for  in- 
struction and  departmental  research,  through  increased  student  fees. 
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ADDITIONAL  TEACHERS  IN  MEDICINE  AND  DENTISTRY 

The  first  item  of  increase  requested  in  salaries  and  expenses  is 
S 107,407  to  provide  14  additional  teachers  in  medicine  and  dentistry, 
to  serve  the  scheduled  increase  of  81  in  the  enrollment  of  medicine 
and  dentistry,  at  the  existing  student-teacher  ratio  in  these  colleges. 

The  completion  of  the  new  preclinical  medical  science  building  in 
1957  permitted  the  university  to  begin  a 4-year  program  long  ago 
planned  and  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  a 
practical  doubling  of  the  physicians  and  dentists  educated  at  Howard 
University.  This  plan  proposed  increasing  the  number  of  medical 
students  to  a net  total  of  400  and  the  number  of  dental  and  dental 
hygiene  students  to  a net  total  of  400  (16  additional  students  are 
accepted  in  anticipation  of  a 4 percent  loss  in  4 years) . The  first  step 
in  these  admissions  was  inaugurated  in  1958  with  the  planned  admis- 
sion of  28  additional  medical  students  and  53  additional  dental 
students.  The  second  step  provides  for  the  admission  of  28  medical 
students  and  53  additional  dental  and  dental  hygiene  students  to  be 
accommodated  by  the  preclinical  faculty  of  medicine. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  have  these  416  medical  and  dental  students 
served  by  a preclinical  faculty  of  63.8  teachers  representing  an  overall 
ratio  of  1 preclinical  teacher  for  each  6.5  students.  In  1956-57  there 
were  35  preclinical  teachers  available.  The  Congress  provided  11 
additional  preclinical  teachers  in  1958,  making  a total  of  46.  The 
number  now  required  to  complete  the  preclinical  staff  and  to  make  it 
efficient  according  to  the  above  criterion  of  1 teacher  to  6.5  students 
is  17.8.  It  is  here  proposed  that  7 of  these  additional  teachers  now  be 
appointed,  leaving  a deficiency  of  10.8  teachers  for  the  preclinical 
branches  of  medicine  to  be  appointed  at  the  earliest  possible  next  step. 

The  remaining  7 teachers  out  of  the  14  are  recommended  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  dentistry.  The  present  dental  faculty  is  operating  on  a 
ratio  of  1 teacher  to  8 students.  On  this  continuing  basis,  it  is  here 
requested  that  7 additional  teachers  be  provided  to  take  care  of  the  53 
additional  students  entering  in  1959.  The  ratio  of  1 teacher  to  8 
students  is  the  average  ratio  prevailing  in  State-supported  dental 
schools. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

This  increased  sum  of  $21,697  is  requested  to  provide  instructional 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  scheduled  increase  of  81  students  in 
medicine  and  dentistry  in  1959. 

The  universitywide  survey  of  the  Middle  States  association  called 
attention  to  the  acute  shortage  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  in- 
struction of  Howard  University  and  strongly  called  for  improvement 
in  these  areas.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  in  a previous 
survey,  had  already  called  serious  attention  to  this  shortage  an*d  had 
commented  upon  it  with  strong  recommendation  that  it  be  remedied. 

The  Congress  being  required  to  cut  the  recommended  budget  last 
year,  was  not  able  to  approve  $97,679  recommended  by  the  President 
for  this  purpose.  The  university  is  still  operating,  therefore,  with  an 
acute  and  growing  need  in  this  area. 

The  sum  of  $21,697  is  requested  not  to  provide  for  an  improvement 
in  this  situation,  but  solely  to  provide  for  the  increased  enrollment  in 
medicine  on  the  existing  basis.  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  this  sum 
be  provided. 
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MERIT  INCREASES 

It  is  here  respectfully  requested  that  the  committee  will  approve  and 
support  the  request  for  $65,000  for  merit  increases  in  the  salaries  of 
outstandingly  able  professors  and  associate  professors. 

The  illuminating  report  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
based  on  1955-56  information,  confirms  the  studies  made  by  the  facul- 
ties of  Howard  University,  namely,  that  the  median  salary  for  our 
rank  of  full  professor  is  $1,760  below  the  median  prevailing  in  similar 
complex  universities  situated  in  municipalities;  that  the  median  for 
our  associate  professors  is  $1,000  below  the  median  in  these  institu- 
tions, while  the  upper  ranges  of  our  salaries  in  these  two  ranks  are  very 
far  below  those  prevailing  in  all  complex  universities  whatsoever. 

If  this  recommendation  is  approved,  the  sum  appropriated  will  be 
used  for  merit  increases  for  individuals  of  outstanding  competence  and 
promise  and  for  the  development  of  the  upper  range  of  salaries 
available  in  the  two  upper  professorial  ranks,  so  as  to  enable  the  uni- 
versity to  obtain  and  secure  individuals  of  outstanding  caliber  in 
teaching  and  research.  This  will  be  done  in  pursuit  of  an  agreed 
upon  policy  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  place  the  accent  on  these  two 
areas  in  the  further  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  university. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  PRECLINICAL  MEDICAL  PLANT 

It  is  here  respectfully  requested  that  the  committee  will  approve  the 
appropriation  of  $40,896  to  supplement  $100,896  now  available  to 
provide  $141,792  needed  to  operate  and  maintain  the  new  preclinical 
physical  plant  in  medicine. 

The  preclinical  medical  building,  provided  in  the  long-range  plan 
for  doubling  the  output  of  physicians  and  dentists,  is  completed  and  in 
use  in  1958.  In  part  an  air-conditioned  building  with  much 
machinery,  it  is  being  maintained  and  operated  with  a sum  of  $100,896, 
or  a cost  of  88.8  cents  per  square  foot.  The  old  preclinical  building 
is  now  being  altered  so  as  to  be  united  with  the  new  building  in  an 
interrelated  single  plant.  The  altered  building  will  be  finished  during 
the  current  year,  and  beginning  July  1,  1958,  it  will  be  opened  for 
operation,  thus  adding  65,750  square  feet  to  the  new  building,  making 
a total  of  179,378  square  feet  to  be  maintained.  The  sum  of  $40,896 
is  here  requested  to  provide  the  maintenance  of  this  additional  65,750 
square  feet.  The  entire  interrelated  plant,  representing  179,378  square 
feet,  will  then  be  operated  at  a cost  of  $141,792,  or  79  cents  per  square 
foot — a very  low  per  square  foot  cost. 

The  additional  sum  of  $40,896  here  requested  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  additional  65,750  square  feet  will  provide  for  (1)  additional 
personnel  and  personal  services,  $27,017.50  including  1 plumber,  1 
painter,  1 guard  and  5.2  janitors  and  laborers;  (2)  additional  fuel  and 
purchased  electricity,  $il,200;  and  (3)  additional  supplies  and  ma- 
terials, $2,678.50. 

Plans  and  Specifications 

The  sum  of  $171,000  here  respectfully  requested  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  sum  of  $251,000  for  plans  and  specifications  for  the  men’s 
physical  education  building.  This  building  is  project  No.  56  in  the 
group  of  buildings  recommended  for  Howard  University  by  the  Pub- 
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lie  Buildings  Service  in  the  master  plan  presented  by  them  after  a 
careful  and  thoroughgoing  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
The  Congress  approved  the  undertaking  of  the  project  by  an  appro- 
priation of  $80,000  for  plans  and  specifications  in  1958.  The  work  of 
planning  is  already  underway.  The  additional  sum  of  $171,000  here 
requested  will  provide  for  the  working  drawings  of  the  project  and 
the  specifications  to  the  stage  of  readiness  to  be  placed  on  the  market 
for  bids. 

REVISED  COST 

I would  like  to  call  attention  now  to  a revised  recommendation 
lowering  this  sum  from  $171,000  to  $123,000. 

We  have  had  a careful  reestimate  of  the  cost  of  the  building  by  the 
Public  Buildings  Service.  Moreover  we  have  had  a careful  bid  made 
by  an  able  architect.  It  now  appears  that  the  full  plans  and  specifi- 
cations may  be  completed  if  we  have  $123,000  available  instead  of  the 
$171,000  here  requested. 

Construction  of  Men’s  Dormitory 

The  requested  appropriation  of  $163,000  for  construction  of  build- 
ings is  needed  to  liquidate  yet  an  unfinanced  contract  authorization 
on  the  men’s  dormitory  building.  This  building  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. It  was  determined  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
that  the  sum  of  $734,800  is  the  proper  escalation  on  this  building. 
Under  the  low  bid  it  is  now  clearly  probable  that  only  $163,000  of  this 
amount  will  be  needed.  Liquidation  is  requested  to  be  provided  for 
this  limited  amount  only. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

195  8 APPROPRIATION 

You  requested  $4  million  in  1958  and  the  Congress  cut  you  down 
to  $3.8  million. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  House  did  and  you  appealed  to  the  Senate  and 
they  came  up  with  the  same  findings  so  you  had  $3.8  million  of  ap- 
propriated funds  to  operate  on  for  1958. 

reimbursements 

What  did  you  estimate  would  be  the  reimbursements  in  1958? 

Dr.  Johnson.  $313,507. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Congress  allowed  you  $3,800,000  as  an  appropria- 
tion. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  you  estimated  that  $313,507  would  be  received 
from  advances  and  reimbursements  from  other  accounts. 

Dr.  J ohnson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  you  estimated  that  you  would  receive  in  reim- 
bursements from  non-Federal  sources  $2,670,928. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  this  would  give  you  for  1958,  $6,984,435. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  actually  took  in  or  had  available  $7,109,284. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  difference  is  that^  then,  between  what  you 
estimated  a year  ago  you  would  get  from  non- federal  sources  and  what 
you  now  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $325,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  point  I am  making  is  that  Congress  cut  you 
$200,000  last  year  from  what  you  requested  but  you  ended  up  the 
year  with  $125,000  more  than  the  original  budget. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  reason  ? 

INCREASE  IN  CONTRACT  RESEARCH  1 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  reason  is  this  all  comes  in  for  specific  contract 
purposes,  primarily  from  the  increase  in  contract  research.  Howard 
University  carries  under  instruction  and  research  two  types  of  re- 
search: the  first  is  departmental  research.  The  other  is  organized 
research  which  is  on  the  basis  of  specific  grants  for  contractual  per- 
formance. That  is  increasing  every  year.  It  always  balances  on 
both  sides  of  the  books. 

ESTIMATED  1959  INCREASE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  that  was  a significant  increase  this  year 
of  $325,000  but  you  only  estimate  that  that  will  increase  by  $35,000 
in  1959. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I am  glad  you  called  attention  to  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  always  estimate  that  conservatively  for  one  basic  reason. 
You  cannot  tell  in  advance  even  if  you  have  money  in  your  hand. 
Suppose  we  have  $600,000  this  moment  for  research.  We  cannot  tell 
in  advance  whether  we  will  use  $600,000  of  that  or  $485,000  or  $675,000. 
We  enter  upon  the  books  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  they  audit  only 
that  portion  of  the  money  which  is  actually  used.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2 is  this.  We  have 

UNOBLIGATED  FUNDS  AT  YEAR’S  END 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  are  you  going  to  have  left  over  in  1958 
that  you  are  not  going  to  use  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  did  you  have  left  over  in  1957? 

Dr.  Johnson.  None. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  you  ever  had  any  surplus? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Sometimes  very  small. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Do  you  mean  in  the  appropriated  funds  for  research 
grants? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  These  grant  items. 

Pr*  Johnson.  We  have  a substantial  stun  at  the  end  of  every  year. 
When  we  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  thing  in  your  mind 
I am  sure,  if  I may  venture  to  suggest,  is  you  feel  that  perhaps  we 
have  here  such  an  addition  of  resources  in  this  category  that  we  could 
presumably  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  appropriation  of 
last  year  from  these  funds. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  not  what  I said.  I just  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  you  had  available  $125,000  more  than  you  had  budgeted 
in  connection  with  your  request  to  Congress  for  1958. 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  would  hope  that  would  be  so  again. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  only  anticipate  next  year  an  increase  of  $35,000 
from  non-Federal  sources? 

ANTICIPATED  GRANTS 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  cannot  anticipate  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  Here  is  a 
grant  for  $50,000  for  research,  let  us  say  on  the  whole  question  of 
high  blood  pressure.  It  may  expire  June  30,  1956.  Whether  the 
granting  organization  will  repeat  that  grant  for  1957  or  1958  is  still 
an  open  question.  We  proceed  on  the  assumption — that  is  the  only  way 
to  proceed  cautiously — that  it  may  not  be  granted.  Therefore  we 
cannot  budget  it  in  advance. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  I have  noticed  in  connection  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  that  the  recipients  of  grants  to  medical  schools 
and  laboratories  have  a pretty  good  idea  of  what  they  are  going  to  get 
the  following  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  continuation-type  grants. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  must  not  underestimate  our  humility.  We  are 
a young  institution  and  we  know  when  a grant  is  made  to  us  for  the 
first  time  we  must  perform  on  a level  in  relation  to  that  grant  that 
sustains  the  confidence  of  the  giver. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  question  that  at  all.  The  only  thing  I am 
questioning  is  this.  It  seems  to  me  you  could  be  a little  more  accurate 
than  you  have  in  these  estimates.  Maybe  you  cannot,  but  that  is  the 
way  it  appears  to  me. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Our  thought  is  we  cannot,  that  it  would  be  dangerous. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  not  have  anything  that  would  indicate  a 
higher  figure  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  do  not  know.  If  we  raised  it  to  $600,000  or  by 
$500,000,  it  would  have  no  constructive  effect  upon  the  budget  because 
these  grants  are  exactly  balanced  always  by  the  budget  of  expenditures 
which  accompany  them.  They  never  have  any  money 

OVERHEAD  ALLOWANCE  ON  RESEARCH  GRANTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  do  they  allow  you  for  overhead  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Between  8 and  15  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  would  you  like  to  get  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  They  themselves  think  we  ought  to  get  20  to  25 
percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  themselves  do. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I think  they  are  getting  ready  to  consider  that  now 
in  the  Government  itself. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  wondering  why  you  did  not  take  20  or  25  per- 
cent for  overhead. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  We  take  according  to  what  they  offer.  They  offer 
according  to  the  budget  approved  in  advance  by  the  Government  for 
them  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  are  paying  15 
percent  today. 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  get  15  percent  from  them  and  on  some  private 
grants  8 percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Private  grants  are  as  low  as  8 percent. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  no  percent  at  all.  Again 
and  again  we  will  have  a very  rich  organization  offer  us  a sum  of 
money  to  investigate,  in  specificity,  a particular  product  which  they 
are  interested  in.  We  will  take  that  investigation  because  we  our- 
selves are  interested  in  proving  the  effectiveness  of  their  product,  and 
they  offer  us  nothing  except  the  bare  expenses  of  doing  the  investi- 
gation. 

auxiliary  enterprises  and  noneducational  expense 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Last  year  estimates  for  1958  auxiliary  enterprises  and 
noneducational  expense  was  $973,621.  Now  it  is  $1,123,721.  Is  there 
any  research  in  this  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  an  increase  resulting  from  full  occupancy  of 
dormitories  and  a small  adjustment  of  room  rent  and  board  rates. 
This  will  increase  again  if  we  get  the  new  men’s  dormitory  finished 
in  time  to  be  occupied  by  students  who  enter  next  year. 

ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  your  estimate  for  enrollment  in  the  coming 
year  compared  with  1958  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Our  estimate  for  total  enrollment  is  5,276  next  year 
as  against  5,201  this  year  and  already  we  know  that  this  is  not  so 
because  we  have  exceeded  that  number  already. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  it  will  be  now  with  your  latest 
information  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  total  enrollment  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
5,020.  We  now  have  4,145  full-time  students  in  the  institution,  which 
is  309  more  than  the  full-time  students  we  had  this  time  last  year. 

We  have  had  1,368  in  the  summer  school,  which  is  185  more  than 
we  had  last  year.  So  at  present  it  looks  as  if  we  are  going  to  have  494 
students  above  what  we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  that  page  58  ? I do  not  see  that. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Those  were  estimates.  These  are  the  actual  figures 
drawn  right  out  of  the  enrollment  for  the  first  semester,  since  these 
figures  on  page  58  were  made. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  figures  on  1959  are  the  ones  we  usually  refer  to 
on  a full-time  basis. 

Dr.  Johnson.  This  was  our  estimate  that  in  1959  that  would  be  the 
gross  enrollment.  Now  we  have  more  than  that  already. 

CAPACITY 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  is  your  capacity  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Our  capacity  when  all  buildings  are  finished  will 
be  approximately  6,500  day-school  persons. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  What  will  be  your  capacity  in  1959  ? 

I )i\  Johnson.  In  1959  we  will  have  room  for  every  student  we  have, 
with  the  exception  that  we  are  short  in  three  major  educational  build- 
in  gs— t lie  home  economics  building,  physical  education  building  for 
men,  and  worst  of  all,  the  classroom  building  for  the  undergraduate 
studies  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  This  is  the  area  of 
shortage. 

Plans  and  Specifications 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  you  are  offering  a reduction  to  $123,000,  in- 
stead of  $171,000,  to  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  physical 
education  building. 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  seems  we  must  do  so  in  the  light  of  a 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  get  the  money,  when  will  those  plans  be  com- 
pleted ? 

Dr.  J ohnson.  This  is  a very  able  and  resourceful  firm  with  a large 
organization.  I think  they  will  be  through  in  this  school  year.  They 
move  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Last  year  we  appropriated  $80,000  to  start  planning 
of  this  building. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  You  need  $123,000  more  to  complete  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Last  year  we  gave  you  $70,000  to  complete  plans  for 
the  home  economics  building.  When  will  the  plans  for  this  building 
be  completed  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  This  year,  sir,  in  October  1958.  We  were  so  certain 
about  it  that  we  applied  for  the  money  to  construct  the  building. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  construction 
money  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  asked  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department? 

Dr.  Johnson.  TMt  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  did  not  allow  it. 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I guess  they  did  not  agree  with  you. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I could  not  say  that,  sir.  I would  say  perhaps  they 
felt  that  the  urgency  of  the  moment  did  not  permit  them  to  consider 
the  item. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  think  it  is  just  as  urgent  as  ever. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Absolutely  urgent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  a shortage  in  home  economics. 

CONDITION  OF  CAMPUS 

Dr.  Johnson.  If  you  walk  on  our  campus  and  look  at  the  collection 
of  buildings  we  have  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  division  you 
would  be  distressed  and  I am  afraid,  ashamed,  sir,  because  it  is  the 
worst  collection  of  buildings  of  its  kind  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  this 
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area.  We  have  11  wooden  buildings  and  2 or  3 old  buildings  which 
have  already  been  condemned,  but  we  are  still  using  them  because  we 
have  to. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  surprised  the  Department  did  not  go  along 
with  your  request  if  they  are  that  bad.  I did  not  think  we  were  sub- 
sidizing that  type  of  facility  in  the  Government.  Refusal  to  ask  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  construction  funds  to  remedy  a situation 
like  that  means  encouraging  these  slum-like  conditions. 

Dr.  Johnson.  As  I have  said  to  you  in  the  historical  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  entire  building  program  has  been  greatly  delayed  so 
that  now  we  are  in  the  distressing  situation  of  having  the  enrollment 
on  hand  and  buildings  not  there. 

The  only  way  we  can  accommodate  the  enrollment  is  to  continue 
to  use  buildings  which  are  not  only  inadequate  but  dangerous. 

COSTS  RESULTING  FROM  DELAYS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Because  of  the  delay  in  construction,  what  do  you 
think  it  is  going  to  cost  the  Federal  Government  in  the  end?  What 
is  the  cost  of  this  delay  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  construction  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  first  thing  I hope  is  that  it  does  not  cost  us 
human  life ; because  the  collection  of  buildings  on  that  undergraduate 
campus,  where  we  have  3,000  students  going  to  school  every  day,  is 
such  that  if  we  should  have  a fire  there,  starting  in  in  one  of  those 
buildings,  we  could  have  a serious  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  that  happens  I would  not  want  to  have  been  one 
of  those  people  on  the  budget  committee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  turned  you  down. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I asked  the  budget  people  to  come  look  at  it  last 
year  and  they  did.  At  least  it  had  the  good  result  that  they  released 
the  money  for  the  auditorium  and  fine  arts  building. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  did? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  is  that  construction  going  to  start? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  express  my  very  great 
gratitude  to  the  Public  Buildings  Service  because  as  soon  as  they 
got  the  money,  they  knew  how  urgently  we  needed  it 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  auditorium  and  fine  arts  building. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes.  They  put  out  bids  right  away  and  bids  will 
be  returned  F ebruary  19. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  construction? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  was  this  building  authorized  ? 

Dr.  J ohnson.  Six  or  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  how  much  more  will  it  cost  now  than  it  was 
originally  estimated  it  would  cost  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  estimate  of  the  escalation  is  about  $860,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  delaying  this  building  6 or  8 years  is  going  to 
cost  the  Government  nearly  a million  dollars  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I would  not  be  expert  enough  to  make  that  state- 
ment, but  I know  it  will  cost  $860,000  more. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  pretty  nearly  a million  dollars  and  I expect 
the  delay  of  the  whole  program  will  run  into  millions.  I would 
guess  the  refusal  to  allow  you  any  money  for  the  home  economics 
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building  will  cost  the  Government  money  also.  So  it  seems  to  me  i 
it  is  just  a matter  of  trying  to  make  a good  fiscal  showing  in  the 
budget.  It  is  practically  a phony  budget  when  we  have  examples 
like  this  where,  to  show  a little  lower  figure  1 year,  they  put  such 
things  off  but  the  delay  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  even  more 
money  in  the  end. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Denton.  On  page  59  of  your  justifications  you  have  actual 
students  in  the  10  schools  for  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957  and  an 
estimate  for  1958  and  1959. 

( ould  you  put  in  the  record  the  actual  number  of  students  that  you 
have  now  in  1958  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  can,  sir. 

(The  information  furnished  follows :) 

Howard  University  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  by  schools  and  colleges  for 

the  fall  semester , 1957-58 


Fall  of 
1957-58 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  actual 

1.  Graduate  school 243 

2.  Liberal  arts . 1,  846 


Total 2,089 


Professional  schools 

3.  Engineering  and  Architectural 699 

4.  Music 130 

5.  Social  work 196 

6.  Medicine 314 

7.  Dentistry 244 

8.  Pharmacy 128 

9.  Law 105 

10.  Religion 45 


Total,  professional 1,  861 

= 

Total,  10  regular  schools  and  colleges 3,  950 

Mr.  Denton.  What  is  the  total  number  of  students  that  you  have 
now,  if  you  can  give  us  that  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  At  this  moment,  in  the  first  semester  of  1957-58,  we 
had  4,145  students  persons  or  3,950  full-time  equivalent  students  in 
these  10  schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  about  100  below  your  estimate. 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  right.  But  this  printed  estimate  on  page  59 
is  composed  of  3 factors : The  full-time  students  in  the  first  semester, 
plus  the  full-time  students  in  the  second  semester,  plus  the  full-time 
students  in  the  summer  school. 

effect  of  recession 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  not  think  the  recession  will  cause  a serious 
drop  in  your  enrollment  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  could,  but  it  will  not,  I do  not  believe.  There  are 
3 factors  working  against  it.  I would  say  that  what  you  are  suggesting 
would  be  the  normal  result. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  has  always  happened  before  in  recessions. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  Since  the  majority  of  our  students  are  Negroes,  they 
are  on  the  edge  of  the  economy  anyway,  and  if  difficulties  come  they 
tend  to  fall  off.  But  you  have  2 offsetting  factors : The  first  is  that 
the  population  available  for  college  entrance  is  increasing;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  number  coming  out  of  high  schools  that  will  be  ready  for 
college  is  increasing.  A third  factor  is  that  we  are  deliberately  taking 
on  81  additional  medical  and  dental  students  a year,  and  they  are  here. 
They  are  waiting. 

REIMBURSEMENTS 

Mr.  Denton.  At  page  24  of  your  justifications  you  have  “Advances 
and  reimbursements  from  other  accounts”  and  “Reimbursements  from 
non-Federal  sources.”  What  is  the  difference  between  those  two  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  item  No.  1 

Mr.  Denton.  You  mean  the  $313,000? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes.  This  language  refers  to  reimbursements  from 
Freedman’s  Hospital  for  laboratory  personnel  employed  there  in  the 
first  instance,  and,  secondly,  reimbursements  from  Freedman’s  Hospi- 
tal for  steam  heat  furnished  to  them  from  our  powerplant.  That  is  the 
specific  item. 

The  next  item  is  the  total  item  from  all  non-F ederal  sources. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  does  that  include  ? Does  that  include  tuition  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes.  I will  give  you  a typical  example  from  last 
year. 

Mr.  Denton.  I can  find  it  if  you  tell  me  what  page  it  is  on. 

Dr.  Johnson.  If  you  will  look  on  page  67  you  will  see  that  we  have 
exhibited  that  for  1950,  1951,  1952,  1953,  and  1954.  I call  attention 
to  this  page  only  because  it  has  the  details.  For  example,  student 
fees.  That  includes  tuition.  Next,  incidental  fees ; then  endowment 
earnings,  general  endowment,  and  restricted  endowment.  The  next 
is  gifts  and  grants  other  than  student  aid.  The  first  is  gifts  and  grants 
in  support  of  instruction,  and  the  next  is  gifts  and  grants  in  support 
of  research. 

The  next  item  is  sales  and  services. 

Mr.  Denton.  I see.  That  is  on  page  67. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  Page  65  brings  that  up  to  date.  The  chairman 
will  be  very  interested  to  trace,  for  example,  the  gifts  and  grants  in 
support  of  research  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Denton.  These  are  estimates  after  1955  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  After  1957.  The  others  are  actuals. 

Mr.  Denton.  Your  tuition  from  students  is  about  half  as  much  as 
from  other  sources. 

Dr.  Johnson.  In  1959  it  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  half  of  the 
non-Federal  income. 

tuition 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  is  the  tuition  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  tuition  at  Howard  University  for  the  under- 
graduate colleges  is  about  $213  plus  about  $50  in  fees.  The  highest 
tuition  is  in  the  medical  school,  which  is  about  $500  with  $50  in  fees; 
and  the  next  is  in  the  dental  school,  which  is  $350. 

In  general  the  tuition  will  be  found  to  be  in  line  with  the  tuition  in 
land-grant  colleges  primarily  in  the  southern  areas. 

Mr.  Denton.  Many  State  universities  do  not  charge  any  tuition. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  Some  do  not.  It  varies,  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  University  of  Maryland  will  be  slightly  more  than 
these  figures  as  tuition  for  residents  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I would  say  that  on  the  whole  the  percentage  of 
money  paid  in  student  fees  at  Howard  University  exceeds  the  per- 
centage generally  paid  in  State-supported  institutions  of  all  kinds. 

INCOME  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES 

Mr.  Denton.  This  money  you  receive  from  other  sources  you  do 
not  have  to  spend  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  keep  from  having 
it  reverting  to  the  Treasury  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  contributed 
to  us.  We  were  most  fortunate  a year  ago  to  receive  something  over 
a million  dollars  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  was  given  for  specific 
purposes.  But  that  is  an  endowment  for  10  years  and  the  income 
therefrom  is  available.  We  did  not  have  to  spend  it,  but  our  urgencies 
are  such  we  did  spend  it,  primarily  in  the  clinical  part  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  did  you  carry  over  in  this  particular 
fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year?  In  nonappropriated  funds,  how 
much  was  carried  over  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  excess  of  expenditures  over  income  for  the  year 
was  $8,854.73  deficit. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  spent  more? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  did  you  do  that,  wait  until  the  next  year  and 
pay  it  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  had  a slight  surplus. 

Mr.  Denton.  From  the  year  before? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  had  a surplus  during  the  previous  year  of  $19,267, 
and  we  had  an  accumulated  surplus  of  $37,787,  and  therefore  we  had 
a surplus  on  the  books  of  $57,054. 

Mr.  Denton.  When  you  appear  before  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Budget  Bureau,  do  you  account 
for  these  nonappropriated  funds  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Whenever  they  call  upon  us  to  do  so.  We  also  have 
a detailed  audit  made  by  certified  public  accountants  in  which  a 
detailed  exhibit  is  given  annually. 

Mr.  Denton.  Can  you  spend  that  money  in  any  way  you  want  to  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Ho,  sir.  Most  of  the  funds  we  carried  over,  such  as 
cash  in  banks,  are  for  specific  purposes  yet  unspent. 

unexpended  funds 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  did  you  have  unspent  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  in  both  appropriated  and  nonappropriated  funds  ? 

Dr.  Johnston.  We  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Denton.  All  right. 

(The  information  furnished  follows:) 

Appropriated  funds  unspent  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1957-58  were  $1,895,089. 
Nonappropriated  funds  unspent  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1957-58  were  $1,580,058. 

Mr.  Kelly.  With  respect  to  appropriated  funds,  $1,904,000  had 
been  obligated. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Just  about  half? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Just  about. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FROM  ALUMNI 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  financial  assistance  do  you  get  from  the  alumni 
of  your  university  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  got  about  $13,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  got  about  $13,000  last  year  from  your  alumni? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  a history  in  that  respect. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  gone  up  to  about  $65,000,  then  we  went  into  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  and  one  of  the  conditions  under  which 
we  went  into  that  fund  was  we  could  no  longer  solicit  our  own  alumni 
for  scholarships  and  fellowships.  We  stayed  in  that  fund  for  some 
years  and  withdrew  for  two  reasons.  One  was  the  amount  we  received 
from  the  Federal  Government,  compared  with  what  was  received  from 
other  sources  of  those  institutions,  was  so  large  that  our  presence  in 
the  fund  might  be  embarrassing  to  them. 

We  also  withdrew  because  we  felt  the  system  of  collection  was  such 
we  could  not  cultivate  our  alumni  as  we  should. 

We  then  started  again  an  organization  to  solicit  alumni  support. 
Our  first  man  died  in  action.  Last  year  we  put  into  work  another 
organization  for  that  purpose  and  we  are  beginning  over  again.  It 
is  our  judgment  that  in  a period  of  10  years  we  can  raise  the  equivalent 
of  a $10  million  endowment  from  our  alumni,  primarily  for  scholar- 
ship purposes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  further  statement  to  make,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  except  to  thank  this  committee  again  for  the 
thoughtful  consideration  which  they  gave  us  last  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  we  think  you  are  doing  a good  job. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I am  deeply  grateful  to  you,  sir,  and  may  I say  to 
you  again,  I think  I have  been  with  you  now  for  some  thirty-odd 
years,  and  it  is  still  true  that  the  higher  educational  advantages  avail- 
able to  the  Negro  people  are  very  meager  indeed  and  very  poorly 
supported;  that  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  steadily 
increasing,  but  the  number  of  Negro  students  admitted  to  medicine, 
for  example  in  all  the  80  medical  schools  of  the  United  States,  in  1958, 
was  less  than  the  number  admitted  to  Howard  University. 

NEGROES  IN  MEDICINE 

Mr.  Denton.  It  seems  like  you  spoke  about  that  once  before,  and 
I checked  in  my  State.  Negro  students  go  to  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Indiana.  There  is  a Negro  doctor  in  my  hometown 
who  is  a graduate  of  that  medical  school. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I am  glad  to  note  these  facts,  Mr.  Denton.  In  the 
Nation  as  a whole,  however,  we  are  15,000  Negro  physicians  short. 
If  today  we  were  giving  the  segregated  Negro  people  in  the  South- 
ern States  the  per  capita  relationship  between  a physician  and  the 
people  that  prevails  in  the  country  at  large,  we  would  need  15,000 
physicians  to  do  that.  But  when  you  take  all  the  medical  schools 
m the  United  States  and  all  the  Negro  physicians  that  they  turn 
out,  they  are  hardly  sufficient  to  replace  those  that  die. 
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I say  these  things  to  you  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  critical  but 
to  keep  in  your  hearts  and  minds  the  fact  that  we  have  still  a great 
work  to  do  which  is  not  yet  done  in  the  field  of  medicine  alone.  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  fields  of  the  sciences  and  engineering,  it  may 
literally  be  said  that  the  one-tenth  of  the  population  that  we  call  the 
Negro  group  has  scarcely  been  exposed  to  first-class  scientific  oppor- 
tunities at  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  this  building  program  is  completed  at  Howard 
you  will  be  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  will. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  we  want  to  see  it  completed  as  fast  as  possible. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  we  are  very  well  pleased  with  what  you  are 
doing. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you. 

(The  following  additional  information  was  submitted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee :) 

ENROLLMENT 


Full-time  equivalent  enrollment  by  schools  and  colleges  for  years  1955  through  1959  1 


1955  actual 

1956  actual 

1957  actual 

1958 

estimate 

1959 

estimate 

Undergraduate  and  graduate 
1.  Graduate  school 

187 

235 

304 

319 

319 

2.  Liberal  arts - 

1,  544 

1,  730 

1,841 

1, 926 

1,926 

Total 

1,  731 

1,  965 

2,145 

2,245 

2,245 

Professional  schools 

3.  Engineering  and  Architecture 

391 

497 

649 

649 

649 

4.  Music 

139 

137 

149 

149 

149 

5.  Social  work . ... . - 

98 

96 

112 

112 

112 

6.  Medicine 

296 

288 

297 

325 

353 

7.  Dentistry _ 

225 

229 

225 

278 

331 

8.  Pharmacy . 

153 

119 

140 

140 

140 

9.  Law  __ 

91 

86 

100 

100 

100 

10.  Religion 

38 

29 

50 

50 

50 

Total  professional 

1,  431 

1,481 

1,722 

1,803 

1,884 

Total  10  regular  schools  and  colleges. 

3, 162 

3,  446 

3,  867 

4,  048 

4,129 

i This  means  actual  calculated  full-time  load  in  each  and  every  school.  This  is  emphasized  because  in- 
stitutions reporting  to  the  Office  of  Education  and  President  Raymond  Walters  (see  School  and  Society, 
Dec.  20, 1952)  are  accustomed  to  follow  the  Veterars’  Administration  Standard  in  this  matter  and  to  equate 
12  or  more  hours  of  class  attendance  per  week  as  adequate  measurement  of  full-time  student.  In  liberal 
arts,  for  example,  this  criterion  at  Howard  University  would  be  15  semester  hours,  that  is  15  hours  per  week. 
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INCOME 


Proposed  income  budget  for  Howard  University  for  1959,  compared  with  1956 , 1957t 

actual  and  1958  estimate 


Actual  1956 

Actual  1957 

Estimate  1958 

Estimate  1959 

1.  Student  fees..-  . ------- 

$987,  775 

$1,  031, 943 

$1,  097,  591 

$1, 132,  591 

2.  Endowment  income.  . 

64,  227 

70,  527 

113,  247 

113,  247 

3.  Grants  and  gifts  _ _ 

351,243 

452,  777 

656,  405 

656,  405 

4.  Sales  and  services 

10, 193 

8, 101 

10, 102 

10, 102 

5.  Organized  activities. . . _ . 

78,  469 

76,  091 

80,  200 

80,  200 

6.  Other  income.. . ...  ...  . _ . 

8,  684 

8,  474 

7, 120 

7, 120 

7.  Reimbursements  applicable  to  educational 
and  general  _ . _ 

265,  537 

318,  583 

313,  507 

351,  253 

Total  educational  and  general  other  than 
appropriations. . . 

1,  766, 128 

1,  966,  496 

2,  278, 172 

2,  350,  918 

Add: 

8.  Government  appropriations..  _ ... 

3, 090, 400 

3,  300,  000 

3,  800,  000 

4,  000,  000 

Total  educational  and  general. 

4, 856,  528 

5,  266, 496 

6,  078, 172 

6,  350,  918 

9.  Auxiliary  enterprises  and  noneducational 
expense 

884,  842 

978, 850 

1,  031, 112 

1, 031, 112 

Total  income 

5,  741,  370 

6,  245, 346 

7, 109,  284 

7,  382, 030 

Detail  of  increases  in  advances  and  reimbursements 

I.  Advances  and  reimbursements  from  other  accounts  for  1958 : 

Personal  services $225,  407 

Heat,  light,  and  power 88, 100 

$313,  507 


INCREASES 

A.  Freedmen’s  Hospital  reimbursements  for  services  of  technicians : 


2 technicians $7,  340 

1 pathologist 11,  610 

1 physiotrist  for  chronic  diseases  and  physical 

therapy 11,610 

Ingrade  salary  increases,  3d  step 6,  2o0 

Social  security  expenses  for  new  positions 936 

37, 746 


Total  for  1959 351,  253 


II.  Reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  for  1958 2,  995,  777 

INCREASES 

A.  Increase  in  income  from  student  fees 35,  000 


Total  for  1959 3,  030,  777 
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Comparative  summary  of  funds  available  to  support  budget  estimates  for  years  1950 

through  1959 


1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

PART  I 

Educational  and  general: 

Non-Federal: 

Student  fees: 

Tuition 

$963, 488 

$933, 328 

$877,  618 

$840,  675 

$789,  014 

Incidental  fees _ 

169, 103 

164,  263 

154, 325 

147, 100 

132,  649 

Endowment  earnings: 

General  

12,  350 

12,  350 

13,  581 

12,  349 

10,  712 

Restricted.  ..  

100,  897 

100,  897 

56, 946 

51,  878 

46, 190 

Gifts  and  grants  other  than  student 
aid: 

In  support  of  instruction  ... 

56,  405 

56,  405 

33,  775 

18,  767 

7,  551 

In  support  of  research.  

600,  000 

600,  000 

419, 002 

332, 476 

340,384 

Sales  and  services  of  educational 
departments.  

10, 102 

10, 102 
80,  200 

8, 101 

10, 193 

7, 153 

Organized  activities 

80,  200 

76,  091 

78,  469 

65,  825 

Other  instructional  income 

7,120 

7,120 

8,  474 

8,684 

6,671 

Total  non-Federal 

1,  999,  665 

1, 964,  665 

1,  647, 913 

1,  500,  591 

1, 406, 149 

Reimbursements : 

From  Freedmen’s  Hospital 

348, 028 

310,  282 

279,  780 

253,  330 

207, 953 

From  other  accounts ... 

3,  225 

3,  225 

38, 803 

12,  207 

53, 384 

351, 253 

313,  507 

318,  583 

265,  537 

261, 337 

U.  S.  Government  appropriation 

4,  000, 000 

3,  800,  000 

3, 300, 000 

3, 090, 400 

2,  796, 000 

Total,  educational  and  general 

6,  350,  918 

6, 078, 172 

5,  266,  496 

4,  856,  528 

4,  463,  486 

Auxiliary  expenses 

882,  265 

882,  265 

834,  697 

810, 177 

873, 802 

Student  aid: 

From  endowment  earnings..  

15, 000 

15, 000 

29,  606 

14,  346 

14, 132 

From  gifts  and  grants  

133,  847 

133,  847 

114,  547 

60,  319 

20,  414 

Total,  student  aid 

148,  847 

148,  847 

144, 153 

74,  665 

34,  546 

Total  funds  available  1 

7,  382, 030 

7, 109,  284 

6, 245,  346 

5, 741, 370 

5, 371,  834 

1 Agrees  with  total  of  obligations  for  years  involved. 
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Statement  of  appropriations,  obligations , expenditures,  and  balances  at  June  30,  1957 


Projects 


1.  Auditorium-fine  arts  building 

2.  Science  hall  alterations 

3.  Law-school  building 

4.  Biology-greenhousebuilding.. 

5.  Administration  building 

6.  Men’s  dormitory 

7.  Preclinical  medical  building. . 

8.  Pharmacy  building 

9.  Master  development  plan 

10.  Women’s  dormitories 

11.  Engineering  building 

12.  Dental  building 


Appropria- 

tions 


$57, 015 
12, 760 
107, 900 
101,  500 
90,  500 
101,  800 
190,  0C0 
55,  500 
50,  000 
39, 600 
42,  480 
42,  480 


891, 535 


Obligations 


$57, 015 
12, 760 
100,  661 
101,  500 
86,  798 
100,  094 
188,  024 
55,  500 
50,  000 
39,  600 
42, 480 
42,  480 


876,  912 


Expendi- 

tures 


$57, 015 
12, 760 
100, 661 
101,  500 
86,  798 
95,  021 
174,  894 
55, 170 
50,  000 
39,  600 
42,  480 
42, 480 


858,  379 


Balances 


Obligated 


$5, 073 
13, 130 
330 


18,  533 


Unobli- 

gated 


$7, 239 


3, 702 
1,706 
1, 976 


14, 623 


Totals 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS 


Actual  and  estimated  funds  available  through  1959 


Project 

Direct 

appropria- 

tion 

Construc- 
tion author- 
ization 
including 
appropria- 
tions to 
liquidate 

Total  funds 
available 

Status  of  project 

Auditorium-fine  arts  building 

Science  hall  building _ ... 

Law  school  building 

Biology-greenhouse  building.  . 

Administration  building 

Men’s  dormitory  

Preclinical  medical  building..  

Pharmacy  building  

Dental  building.  

Engineering  building _ 

Women’s  dormitories  

Vacuum  pump...  _ __  

Repairs  to  powerplant .... 

Powerplant  boiler  and  engine 

Telephone  duct  system  ....  ... 
Power  substation  

Total  _ .. 

$1, 122, 080 
307,  240 

325. 000 
231,  000 

348. 000 
96,  000 

4, 436,  000 
904,  500 
1,  542,  221 
712,  700 
665,  220 
20, 000 
100,  000 
400,  000 
122,  000 
272,  000 

$2, 470, 905 

977, 100 
1,  539,  500 
1, 186,  500 
1,  802,  200 

1,  715, 459 
1, 406, 160 
1, 085, 180 

$3,  592, 985 
307,  240 
1, 302, 100 
1,  770,  500 
1,  534,  500 
1,  898,  200 
$4, 436,  000 
904,  500 
3,  257, 680 
2, 118,  860 
1,  750. 400 
20, 000 
100,  000 
400,  000 
122,  000 
272, 000 

To  be  started  in  1958. 

Completed. 

Completed.1 

Do.1 

Do.1 

To  be  completed  in  1959. 

To  be  completed  in  1958. 

Completed.1 

Do.1 

Do.1 

Completed.  * 

Do. 

Completed.1 

Completed. 

Completed.1 

To  be  completed  in  1958. 

11, 603,  961 

12, 183, 004 

23,  786,  965 

i Except  for  equipment. 


Statement  of  appropriations,  obligations,  expenditures,  and  balances  at  June  80,  1957 


Appropri- 

Obli- 

Exnendi- 

Balances  at  July  1,  1957 

ations 

gations 

tures 

LTnobli- 

gated 

Obli- 

gated 

1.  Auditorium-fine  arts  building.  

$1, 122, 080 

$116, 396 

$54, 820 

$1, 005, 684 

$61,  576 

2.  Science  hall  alterations  . . 

307, 240 

307, 154 

304, 374 

86 

2,780 

3.  Law  school  building. ..  

325, 000 

270, 998 

270, 771 

54, 002 

227 

4.  Biology-greenhouse  building .. 

231,  000 

228,  312 

226, 842 

2,688 

1, 470 

5.  Administration  building..  

348,  000 

342,  893 

322,  743 

5, 107 

20, 150 

6.  Men’s  dormitory  . ... ... 

96,  000 

28,  593 

21,  754 

67,  407 

6, 839 

7.  Preclinical  medical  building. 

4,  436,  000 

4, 152,  274 

3,  373,  322 

283,  726 

778,  952 

8.  Pharmacy  building..  

904,  500 

892,  004 

891,  619 

12,  496 

385 

9.  Dental  building  ... 

1,  280,  221 

1,  213,  530 

1, 173,  041 

66,  691 

40, 489 

10.  Engineering  building..  

712,  700 

711,  390 

710,  591 

1,310 

799 

11.  Women’s  dormitories 

665,  220 

400,  000 
20,  000 

662,  695 

400, 000 
17,  358 

662,  695 

400, 000 
17, 148 

2,525 

12.  Powerplant: 

Boiler  and  engine ... 

Vacuum  pump  ... 

2,  642 

210 

Power  substation..  _ . _ . 

272, 000 
100,  000 

191,  531 
98, 812 

191,  531 
97, 146 

80, 469 
1,188 

Repairs  and  renovations.. 

1,666 

13.  Telephone  duct  distribution  system... 

122,  000 

46,  678 

42,  488 

75,  322 

4, 190 

Total 

11,  341, 961 

9,  680, 618 

8,  760, 885 

1,  661,  343 

919, 733 
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Tuesday,  February  11,  1958. 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

LIST  OF  WITNESSES 

DR.  L.  G.  DERTHICK,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  DR.  WAYNE  O.  REED,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 
JAMES  H.  PEARSON,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

DR.  RALL  I.  GRIGSBY,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  SCHOOL 
ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 
DR.  ROY  M.  HALL,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  RESEARCH 
AND  STUDIES 

DR.  E.  GLENN  FEATHERSTON,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER 
FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
DR.  LLOYD  E.  BLAUCH,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

DR.  ROMAINE  P.  MACKIE,  CHIEF  SERVICES  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  SECTION 
OLIVER  J.  CALDWELL,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 

JOHN  F.  HUGHES,  ACTING  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 
MISS  MARIE  E.  SCHUTT,  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL  OFFICER 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Vocational  Education 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Grants  to  States  and  Territories  under  George-Barden 
Act-  . . 

$30,  295,  552 
175,  000 

$33,  575,  081 
175, 000 

$33,  575, 081 
175, 000 

2.  Other  grants  to  Territories. ..  ... 

Total  obligations.  _ ....  _ _ 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

30,  470,  552 
971,  529 

33, 750, 081 

33,  750, 081 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

31,  442,  081 

33,  750,  081 

33,  750,  081 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.. 

$30, 470,  552 

$33, 750, 081 

$33, 750, 081 

Further  Endowment  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the 

Mechanic  Arts 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Grants  to  States  (total  obligations) 

$2, 501, 500 

$2, 501, 500 

$2, 501, 500 

Financing:  Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority). 

2,  501,  500 

2, 501,  500 

2,  501,  500 
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Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$2,  501,  500 

$2, 501,  500 

$2,  501,  500 

Grants  for  Library  Services 

Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Grants  to  States  and  Territories  (total 
obligations)-  

$2, 050, 000 

$5, 000, 000 

$3, 000, 000 

Financing:  Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

2, 050, 000 

5, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions..  

$2,050,000 

$5, 000,000 

$3, 000, 000 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Program  and  financing 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  Administration  of  school  assistance  in  federally  affected 

areas 

2.  Educational  services: 

(a)  Planning 

( b ) Vocational  education 

(e)  State  and  local  school  systems 

(d)  Higher  educational  institutions 

(e)  International  education 

(/)  Publications 

( g ) Legislative  reference 

3.  Research  services: 

(a)  Planning 

(b)  Research  and  statistical  services 

(c)  Cooperative  agreements 

4.  Program  direction  and  management 

Total  obligations 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) .. 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

$998, 201 

$1, 064, 840 

$892, 000 

19, 683 
561,  732 
990, 169 
275, 891 
141, 798 
231,199 
59, 815 

28, 465 
623, 915 
1, 144, 940 
317, 400 
184,  735 
227, 330 
61, 040 

28,  520 

633. 000 
1, 333, 000 

650. 000 

296. 000 

261. 000 
62,  000 

67,  719 
462, 360 
998,  230 
340,  532 

109,  800 
582,  585 
2, 300, 000 
354, 950 

127, 000 
597,  000 
2,  700,  000 
370,  480 

5, 147, 329 
122,  671 

7, 000, 000 

7, 950, 000 

5, 270,000 

7, 000, 000 

7, 950, 000 
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Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

'T'ntsil  number  nf  permanent  positions  _ 

564 

589 

585 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

19 

2 

53 

\ vernpe  unmher  of  all  employees  

495 

565 

615 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year  

563 

589 

585 

7 \ verage  GS  grade  and  salaries  

8.  6 $6, 449 

8.  7 $6,  527 

8. 7 $6,  606 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions  _ 

$3,  046, 388 
125,  095 
34,  791 

$3,  664,  057 
12,  000 
14,  785 

$3,  700, 340 
349,  350 
14, 865 

Positions  other  than  permanent  - - 

Other  personal  services _ . 

Total  personal  services 

3,  206,  274 
276,  492 
2,179 

3,  690,  842 
275,  925 
5,  695 
69,  405 
285,  600 
89,  560 
2, 300,  000 
35,  750 
23,  510 
219,  698 

4,  064,  555 
310,  280 
2, 495 
74,  500 
334,  695 
135,  460 
2,  700,  000 
40,  590 
35,  205 
247,  905 

02  Travel  ..  ..  . 

03  Transportation  of  things _ _ 

04  Communication  services  _ _ 

67,  943 
316,931 
110,  554 
991,  460 
36, 323 
133,  915 

06  Printing  and  reproduction  __ 

07  Other  contractual  services _ _ 

Cooperative  research  agreements  

08  Supplies  and  materials  __  

09  Equipment _ _ __ 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  _ . _ 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities  _ 

1,  485 
3,  773 

15  Taxes  and  assessments  _ _ 

4, 015 

4, 315 

Total  obligations 

5, 147, 329 

7,  000,  000 

7, 950,  000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  this  afternoon  the  Office  of  Education. 

Dr.  Derthick,  do  you  have  a statement  for  the  committee? 

General  Statement 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
certainly  come  back  this  year  with  a greater  sense  of  belonging  than  a 
year  ago  when  I received  a very  nice  welcome  from  this  committee. 
I have  enjoyed  very  much  my  year  with  a good  staff  under  a fine 
Secretary,  and  I think  we  have  made  some  progress  that  we  can 
report  to  you. 

SALARY  INCREASES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  you  get  your  salary  raised? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I have  not  noticed  it  yet,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  not  made  much  progress  in  that  respect? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I will  say  this.  We  did  take  seriously  your  charge 
to  us  about  salaries  and  we  have  done  several  things  during  the  course 
of  the  past  year.  We  did  a major  salary  study,  research  on  the 
salaries  in  the  Office  of  Education  and  checked  those  salaries  against 
recruiting  sources  and  figured  what  it  would  take  for  us  to  compete  for 
all  these  positions. 

We  have  a request  in  our  legislative  program  for  10  supergrade 
positions.  We  expect  to  participate  with  the  Department’s  effort  to 
secure  a substantial  number  of  supergrade  positions.  We  are  seeking 
authority  to  employ  people  on  the  schedule  A basis.  The  people  who 
may  have  been  great  educational  statesmen  that  we  could  not  get  for 
a long  time  would  come  in  to  do  special  jobs  for  a year  or  two. 

The  Department  is  also  seeking  an  amendment  to  the  Executive 
Pay  Act  to  increase  the  Commissioner’s  salary  to  $20,000,  so  we  have 
taken  very  seriously  your  charge. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  go  right  ahead. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  an  opening  statement  that 
is  relatively  short.  However,  I will  be  glad  to  forgo  reading  it  and 
we  can  insert  it  in  the  record  if  you  prefer. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  prefer? 

Dr.  Derthick.  My  preference  is  yours. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Whatever  you  can  do  the  best  on,  we  will  accept. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Suppose  I give  you  then  this  relatively  brief 
opening  statement. 

I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
budget  program  of  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
The  very  constructive  reception  which  this  committee  has  extended 
to  the  office  program  in  recent  years  has  been  instrumental  in  enabling 
us  to  move  forward  in  several  critical  areas  of  education.  I am  sure 
the  committee  will  be  interested  in  our  plans  for  further  improvement. 

We,  in  the  Office  of  Education,  have  a responsibility  to  the  Nation 
to  provide  a program  that  will  help  our  schools  meet  the  challenge  of 
an  ever-changing  world.  Our  schools  now  must  educate  our  people 
not  only  in  the  arts  which  are  basic  to  useful  living,  they  must  also 
provide  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  will  enable  us  to  exist  in  a world 
where  scientific  achievement  is  the  touchstone  of  survival. 

Americans  today  are  more  conscious  of  education  than  ever  before. 
Rapidly  increasing  enrollments  coupled  with  population  migration  are 
resulting  in  overcrowded  schools  with  insufficient  numbers  of  teachers ; 
furthermore,  today’s  students  are  demanding  more  years  of  schooling 
and  a broader  education.  The  pressures  on  our  educational  systems 
brought  on  by  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers  are  thus  multiplied  by  the 
need  to  expand  and  improve  our  educational  processes.  The  problems 
of  school  finance,  organization  and  administration  are  receiving  con- 
stantly greater  attention  by  State  legislatures  and  citizen  groups  as 
these  problems  become  more  acute  and  their  solutions  more  compelling. 

Now  the  sudden  realization  that  American  education  faces  a new 
external  challenge  from  the  Russian  emphasis  on  education  gives  these 
problems  a greater  sense  of  urgency  in  the  public  mind. 

The  Department  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  legislative  proposals 
to  strengthen  our  educational  systems,  particularly  in  these  fields 
which  are  critical  to  the  national  security.  These  proposals,  if 
enacted,  will  require  the  appropriation  of  additional  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  The  requests  which  are  now  before  the  committee, 
however,  represent  the  requirements  for  those  high-priority  activities 
that  need  to  be  accomplished  within  our  present  legislative  author- 
izations. 

The  cooperative  research  program,  which  is  the  largest  single  item 
in  our  budget,  will  be  continued  and  expanded.  In  1958  the  appro- 
priation of  $2,300,000  includes  some  $900,000  for  new  research 
projects.  The  $2,700,000  requested  for  1959  includes  $500,000  for 
new  research  projects  and  $2,200,000  for  continuation  of  projects 
begun  in  1957  and  1958. 

Though  the  amount  available  for  new  projects  is  less  in  1957  than 
in  1958,  these  funds  will  permit  the  approval  of  high-priority  research 
projects. 

In  certain  areas  the  budget  of  the  Office  includes  new  projects  and 
activities  where  critical  situations  have  been  identified  which  compel 
prompt  and  effective  action.  These  include  (a)  the  need  to  increase 
substantially  the  resources  of  the  Office  in  the  area  of  international 
education  where  Communist  educational  developments  have  sud- 
denly awakened  the  Nation  to  the  need  for  thorough  and  continuing 
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appraisal  of  educational  systems  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Red  China,  and 
the  satellite  countries ; (6)  the  vast  problems  of  improving  the  readiness 
and  capability  of  higher  educational  institutions  to  respond  to  the 
responsibility  placed  on  them  by  the  emerging  problems  in  higher 
education;  in  science  and  technology;  and  (c)  the  necessity  to  gather 
and  disseminate  essential  information  on  conditions  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  which  bear  primary  responsibility  for  increasing 
our  supply  of  trained  manpower,  especially  in  the  scientific  field. 

< These  expanded  activities  will  enable  the  Office  to  develop  informa- 
tion and  recommend  action  programs  which  are  sorely  needed  to 
improve  the  readiness  of  our  educational  system  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  day.  These  activities  are  desirable  and  essential  regard- 
less of  whether  the  new  legislative  proposals  are  enacted. 

The  budget  request  for  1959  provides  for  a continuation  of  many 
Office  services  at  the  same  level  they  are  authorized  for  1958. 

I shall  briefly  explain  each  of  the  major  items  in  our  budget  in  the 
order  of  their  presentation  in  the  justification.  We  will  then  be  ready 
to  give  such  further  details  as  the  committee  may  desire. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED 

AREAS 

The  request  for  this  item  amounts  to  $892,000  as  compared  with 
the  fiscal  year  1958  appropriation  of  approximately  $1,065,000.  The 
budget  cutback  in  this  program  is  required  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
cedure for  requesting  funds  only  for  activities  authorized  by  law. 

Since  Public  Law  874,  which  authorizes  payments  to  federally 
affected  school  districts,  is  scheduled  to  expire  as  of  June  30,  1958, 
liquidation  of  this  program  must  be  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1959. 
However,  a supplemental  request  for  funds  will  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  at  the  proper  time  to  reflect  any  legislative  action  taken  to 
further  extend  this  program  beyond  June  30,  1958. 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 

Vocational  education:  The  amounts  requested  for  this  item  wil 
permit  the  retention  of  71  positions  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1958. 

State  and  local  school  systems:  Funds  requested  for  this  activity 
will  permit  the  addition  of  17  positions  to  initiate  projects  which  are 
important  for  the  evaluation  of  our  existing  school  programs  and  to 
permit  information  on  such  crucial  questions  as  the  extent  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  language  offering  in  the  schools  and  the 
degree  to  which  these  subjects  are  being  taught  in  accordance  with 
recent  discoveries  and  modern  techniques. 

One  of  the  big  deficiencies  in  our  fact-finding  program  is  our  ina- 
bility to  tell  promptly  and  accurately  the  numbers  of  students  en- 
rolled in  various  subjects,  and  the  precise  content  of  educational 
curricula,  and  the  numbers  of  teachers  who  are  entering  the  various 
fields  of  studies  each  year  in  relation  to  present  and  anticipated  needs. 

The  Governmentwide  policy  is  to  carry  out  civil-defense  activities 
as  an  integral  part  of  related  Government  operations.  Under  this 
policy  there  is  included  in  this  estimate  $50,000  and  seven  new  posi- 
tions to  carry  out  the  delegated  civil-defense  activities  relating  to  this 
program. 
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Higher  educational  institutions:  The  Nation  is  now  confronted 
with  unusually  difficult  problems  in  higher  education.  A number  of 
them  have  been  identified  by  the  President’s  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion Beyond  the  High  School;  others  have  been  emphasized  by  the 
rapidly  evolving  international  situation. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  these  problems  must  be  attacked  without 
delay.  The  Office  of  Education  must  play  its  part  in  helping  the 
colleges  and  universities  meet  the  requirements  and  develop  more 
adequate  information  as  a basis  for  action  programs. 

I need  only  mention  the  tremendous  growth  in  school  population 
which  is  now  encroaching  on  the  colleges  and  universities  for  which 
they  are  substantially  unprepared  in  order  to  underscore  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  taking  stock  of  our  needs.  It  has  been  estimated, 
for  example,  that  our  college  population  will  double  by  1970  and 
already  the  shortages  of  college  faculties  and  facilities  have  become 
painfully  apparent  to  many  competent  observers. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  to  gather  and 
analyze  reliable  information  on  the  extent  of  needs,  capabilities,  and 
plans  for  meeting  needs  by  institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  will 
help  to  direct  Federal  and  State  action  programs  into  areas  where 
assistance  can  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  The  1959  budget  includes 
provision  for  43  additional  positions  and  other  expenses  to  carry 
forward  this  program. 

International  Education:  Education  is  a principal  weapon  of  com- 
munism. Education  is  used  to  identify  talent  among  the  masses,  and 
to  train  this  talent  to  perform  functions  ordained  by  the  state.  Thus, 
the  huge  Eurasian  bloc  of  Soviet  States  with  some  900  million  people 
stretching  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  is  being  welded  by  educa- 
tion into  as  formidable  an  economic,  political,  and  military  force  as  the 
world  has  known. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  gather  full  and 
current  information  about  education  in  other  countries,  analyze  the 
data  for  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness,  and  to  interpret  the  sig- 
nificance of  educational  developments  in  terms  of  the  national  in- 
terest. 

To  secure  strategic  information  about  educational  institutions  and 
practices  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  other  selected  countries,  and  to  pro- 
vide a basic  understanding  and  interpretation  of  documentary  mate- 
rials, it  is  proposed  to  send  teams  of  experts  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others,  individual  experts  to  study  specific  aspects  of  education  and 
to  make  reports.  Proposals  have  been  made  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  officials  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  for  reciprocal  visits  of  teams  of 
experts.  These  proposals  are  included  in  our  budget  request. 

Publications  services:  The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1959  will 
permit  the  addition  of  four  positions  to  the  staff  of  the  Office  to  help 
service  an  increasing  workload  of  requests  for  publications  and  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  editorial  and  other  work  involved  in  meeting  the 
demands  for  educational  information. 

RESEARCH  SERVICES 

Research  and  statistical  services:  No  additional  positions  are  re- 
quested for  this  activity  in  fiscal  1959.  There  will  be  continued 
demands  for  enlargement  and  expansion  of  the  recurring  statistical 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  public  and  private  educational  systems  and  groups.  Staff  in- 
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creases  in  recent  years  should  enable  us  to  keep  abreast  of  the  highest 
priority  needs. 

Research  Projects:  Funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1959  will  permit 
t lie  Office  of  Education  to  continue  the  financing  of  projects  approved 
in  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  and  to  approve  new  projects  in  the 
amount  of  $500,000  during  fiscal  year  1959.  The  level  of  new  project 
approvals  for  fiscal  year  1959  will  be  about  one-half  that  established 
in  t lie  2 previous  years,  but  will  permit  the  commencement  of  work  on 
projects  with  the  highest  priority. 

Program  direction  and  management  services:  Request  for  central 
managerial  services  for  fiscal  year  1959  will  permit  no  increase  in 
staff  over  that  provided  in  fiscal  year  1958.  The  increasing  work- 
load in  the  Commissioner’s  immediate  office  and  the  administrative 
management  services  of  the  office  will  be  absorbed  by  the  existing 
staff. 

GRANT  PROGRAMS 

Promotion  and  further  development  of  vocational  education:  For 
the  fiscal  year  1958  Congress  appropriated  $33,750,081  for  the  pro- 
motion and  further  development  of  vocational  education  (George- 
Barden  and  Supplemental  Acts).  This  same  amount  is  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1959.  Technological  advances  and  the  demand  for 
trained  workers  in  the  several  occupational  fields  are  increasing 
enrollments  in  vocational  education.  If  increasing  demands  of 
workers  and  training  programs  are  to  be  met  it  is  essential  that  the 
funds  requested  be  made  available. 

In  addition  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  provides  a permanent  appro- 
priation of  $7,138,331. 

COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS 

The  full  annual  authorization  of  $2,501,500  is  requested  again  for 
fiscal  year  1959.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation 
for  this  same  purpose  of  $2,550,000. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  request  for  $850,000  for  fiscal  year  1959  covers  technical  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  will 
be  explained  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Community  Facilities. 

GRANTS  FOR  RURAL  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

The  request  of  $3  million  for  fiscal  year  1959  is  a reduction  of  $2 
million  from  the  fiscal  year  1958,  when  $5  million  was  appropriated. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  reduction  in  program  funds  will  not  seriously  re- 
tard this  program  and  that  State  funds  will  be  increased  to  offset  the 
reduction  in  Federal  funds. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  our  staff  are  here  and  they,  along 
with  myself,  will  be  glad  to  do  our  best  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  three  grant  areas.  You  have  statements 
on  each,  one  for  vocational  education,  one  for  further  endowment 
of  colleges  of  agricultural  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  one  for  grants  for 
library  services. 

I will  ask  that  they  be  filed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 
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Promotional  and  Further  Development  of  Vocational  Education 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (George-Barden  Act),  title  I,  authorizes 
appropriations  totaling  $29,267,081  for  the  further  development  of  vocational 
education  in  agriculture,  distributive  occupations,  home  economics,  trades  and 
industries,  and  an  additional  $375,000  for  the  fishery  trades  and  industries  and 
distributive  occupations  therein.  Title  II  of  the  act  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $5  million  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  practical  nurse  training. 
Public  Law  896  of  the  84th  Congress  extends  the  benefits  of  the  George-Barden 
Act  to,  and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of,  $80,000  for  Guam.  Supplemental  acts 
authorize  appropriations  as  follows:  Hawaii,  $30,000;  Puerto  Rico,  $105,000; 
Virgin  Islands,  $40,000.  The  George-Barden  and  supplementary  acts  authorize 
a total  appropriation  of  $34,897,081. 

An  amount  of  $33,750,081  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1959  for  grants  to  the 
States  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  programs  of  vocational  education, 
the  same  amount  that  was  appropriated  for  1958.  Of  this  amount,  $29,267,081 
is  for  allotment  to  the  States  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  basic  George- 
Barden  Act;  $228,000  for  the  fishery  trades;  $4  million  for  practical  nurse  train- 
ing; $80,000  for  Guam;  and  $175,000  is  to  continue  the  full  authorization  for 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917 
provides  an  appropriation  of  $7,138,331  which  is  in  addition  to  the  amount 
requested  under  the  George-Barden  and  supplementary  acts. 

The  concern  for  our  general  welfare  and  security  is  focusing  attention  on  the 
Nation’s  manpower  resources  and  the  number  and  quality  of  persons  in  our 
present  and  future  labor  force.  There  is  an  acute  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  our  engineers  and  scientists,  as  well  as  other  professional  personnel,  must 
be  supported  by  trained  skilled  workers  and  technicians.  This  is  essential  if 
there  is  to  be  the  best  utilization  of  human  resources. 

We  are  in  a highly  technological  age  in  which  there  is  a great  premium  on 
trained  manpower.  Skills  are  multiplying  and  becoming  increasingly  complex 
with  the  result  that  workers  are  finding  it  more  difficult  to  meet  the  demands 
made  on  them.  Vocational  education  is  a means  of  developing  the  abilities  and 
skills  of  persons  who  are  entering  the  labor  force  and  also  of  retraining  those  already 
in  the  labor  force.  Programs  of  vocational  education  will  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  training  of  skilled  workers  and  will  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  training  of  technicians  so  vitally  needed.  Therefore,  it  is  more 
important  today  than  during  any  period  of  our  history  to  provide  this  training. 

Shortages  of  personnel  in  health  services  stimulated  the  provision  of  funds  for 
practical-nurse  education.  The  funds  for  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  have  stimu- 
lated an  expansion  of  such  education.  There  has  been  significant  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  program  due  to  the  use  of  highly  qualified  personnel  and  more 
adequate  facilities. 

There  is  need  for  trained  personnel  in  agriculture,  business,  and  homes  as  a 
result  of  technological,  economic,  and  sociological  developments,  as  well  as  in  the 
health  services.  There  is  continued  need  also  for  training  personnel  in  the  com- 
mercial-fishing industry.  The  response  of  States  in  meeting  these  needs  in  past 
years  when  necessary  funds  are  available  demonstrates  the  value  to  be  derived 
from  continuing  the  1958  level  of  the  Federal  appropriation. 

The  high  standards  in  vocational  education  that  have  been  developed  since  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917  must  be  maintained  and  the  training 
programs  further  developed  and  improved. 

Further  Endowment  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts 

The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  more  generally  known  as  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  are  maintained  by  the  States  and  Territories  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  first  Morrill  Act,  approved  July  2,  1862.  This  act 
encouraged  the  maintenance  in  each  State  of  “at  least  one  college  where  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  * * * in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
in  life.” 
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The  Federal  appropriations  for  these  institutions  are  of  two  kinds.  A per- 
manent appropriation,  now  amounting  to  $2,550,000,  is  made  by  the  second 
Morrill  Act  (1890)  and  the  Nelson  amendment  (1908).  The  Bankhead-Jones 
Ad  (1935  and  1952)  authorizes  annual  appropriations  amounting  to  $2,501,500. 
We  are  requesting  a continuation  of  this  appropriation  in  1959  in  the  same  amount. 
These  appropriations,  both  permanent  and  annual,  may  be  used  by  the  institu- 
tions  for  instruction  and  for  facilities  for  instruction  in  eight  stated  subjects. 

The  08  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  enroll  approximately  one-half  million 
students,  which  is  about  18  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  higher  education. 
The  total  annual  expenditures  of  the  institutions  exceed  $1  billion. 

Grants  foe  Library  Services 

The  Library  Services  Act,  Public  Law  597  of  the  84th  Congress,  authorized  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $7,500,000  for  grants  to  States  for  a period  of  5 years  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1957.  Public  Law  896  of  the  84th  Congress  amended  the 
act  by  including  Guam  in  its  benefits. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  remedy  a serious  deficiency  in  our  educational  fa- 
cilities by  assisting  the  several  States  to  promote  the  further  extension  of  public 
library  services  to  rural  areas  without  such  services  or  with  inadequate  services. 

This  5-year  program,  now  in  its  second  year,  has  stimulated  the  States  to 
strengthen  their  State  library  agencies,  to  extend  bookmobile  and  reference  service 
to  hitherto  unserved  or  inadequately  served  rural  areas,  and  to  encourage  small 
community  libraries  to  form  voluntary  federations  in  the  interest  of  economical 
and  better  service. 

We  are  asking  that  $3  million  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1959  for  grants  to 
the  States.  The  States  will  match  the  Federal  funds  on  the  basis  of  their  economic 
ability  as  measured  by  per  capita  income. 

This  1959  request  of  $3  million  for  grants  under  the  Library  Services  Act  is  the 
same  amount  requested  by  the  administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  when  the 
Congress  appropriated  $5  million.  It  is  hoped  that  despite  this  decrease,  the 
States  will  make  an  effort  to  continue  their  rural  library  extension  programs  in 
1959  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  1958. 

Vocational  Education 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  vocational  education  for 
1958  is  $33,750,081  and  the  same  amount  is  requested  for  1959,  is 
that  correct? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  the  appropriation  was  the  full  amount 
authorized  by  the  George-Barden  Act  except  we  were  $1  million  under 
the  authorization  for  practical  nurse  training,  but  you  indicate  on 
page  3 there  is  another  $147,000  of  unfinanced  authorization.  What 
is  that? 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  is  in-training  for  occupations  in  commercial 
fisheries.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  $375,000  authorized  and 
the  amount  of  $228,000  which  was  appropriated. 

PRACTICAL  NURSE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  the  practical  nurse  program,  the  authorization 
is  $5  million.  It  began  with  $2  million  appropriated  for  1957,  and  the 
1958  appropriation  and  the  1959  request  is  $4  million. 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  mean  you  have  caught  up  with  that  shortage 
where  you  can  level  off  now  and  do  not  need  any  increased  help  in 
this  area? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  recognized  this  situation.  Next  year  the  States 
will  have  to  match  dollar  for  dollar  and  if  we  had  moved  from  the 
$4  million  to  the  full  authorization  of  $5  million,  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  we  do  have  this  change  in  matching,  some  of  the  States  might 
have  difficulty  m raising  the  matching  money.  We  frankly  felt  that 
it  would  be  better  to  make  this  program  firm  within  the  $4  million 
than  to  ask  for  the  extra  million  dollars  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  because  you  did  not  think  the  States  would  do 
their  part? 

Mr.  Pearson.  When  we  checked  with  the  States,  some  of  them 
had  the  feeling  it  would  be  a little  difficult  for  them  to  get  enough 
cooperating  hospitals  and  get  the  program  underway  next  year  to 
move  over  to  the  full  $5  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration’s policy  of  cutting  down  hospital  construction,  did  it? 

Mr,  Pearson.  Not  that  I know  of,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  this  is  what  you  requested  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes;  and  that  goes  back,  I think,  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  requested  to  keep  our  requests  the  same  as  last  year,  as  far  as 
vocational  education  is  concerned,  without  asking  for  unnecessary 
money. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  was  an  order  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  the  original  request  did  include  the  maximum 
authorization  and  in  the  departmental  review  with  the  Office  of 
Education  it  was  agreed  to  hold  the  submission  to  the  current  level. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  as  a part  of  the  overall  program.  The  Secretary 
explained  his  budget  review  was  related  to  the  overall  budget  situation 
and  that  he  only  asked  for  increases  in  those  areas  where  he  thought 
they  were  extremely  high  priority  and  could  not  readily  be  deferred 
until  1960  or  later. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  under  the  impression  when  this  act  was 
passed  that  this  was  of  a really  high  priority  nature. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  that  is  true,  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
with  the  Office  of  Education,  it  did  come  out  that  this  increased  match- 
ing requirement  went  into  effect  next  year  which  would  make  it  more 
difficult  to  expand  the  program  than  it  would  in  normal  years. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  program  expires  in  1961? 

Mr.  Pearson.  This  is  a 5-year  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  it  under  control  at 
that  time  and  have  sufficient  practical  nurses? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I do  not  think  we  will  have  sufficient  practical 
nurses,  but  we  do  have  a feeling  with  the  progress  being  made  in  the 
program  that  we  are  going  to  have  in  the  country  a program  with 
considerable  quality  and  that  the  program  will  prove  to  the  public 
it  is  a very,  very  outstanding  program. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  action  will  be  with  regard  to  any  con- 
tinuation of  support  of  the  program  after  the  5-year  period. 

I think  the  most  significant  thing  in  the  program  to  date  is  the 
extreme  high  quality  that  we  are  getting  in  the  program  that  is  in 
operation. 

I checked  yesterday  and  I believe  41  States  have  employed  full-time 
registered  nurses  to  supervise  their  programs  and  we  think  that  that 
is  a very  outstanding  development  in  getting  quality  in  the  program. 
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FUTURE  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

.\  I r.  Fogarty.  How  far  have  your  plans  gone  with  regard  to  Federal 
participation  in  vocational  education? 

1 r.  Pearson.  I believe  Dr.  Derthick  would  like  to  respond  to  that. 

I)r.  Derthick.  Your  question  is,  How  far  have  we  progressed  with 
plans  to  terminate? 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Yes,  I hear  that  is  the  intention  of  the  administration. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  have  no  plans  in  our  office  in  that  direction^ 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  It  has  not  come  down  to  your  level  yet? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  all  in  the  talking  stage  then  apparently,  that 
this  was  an  area  that  the  States  should  be  happy  to  take  over  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Do  you  know  of  any  States  that  would  prefer  that  they  run  the 
programs  themselves  without  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir;  no  States  have  expressed  themselves  to  me 
on  that  score. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  they  expressed  to  you  any  other  feeling? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  strangely  enough,  I have  not  had  a single 
expression  either  way  from  any  spokesman  in  any  State. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Apparently  this  suggestion  did  not  catch  hold  any- 
where, did  it? 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  has  not  caught  hold  of  me  yet. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  my  mail  is  indicative  of  the  mail  of  other  Members 
of  Congress,  they  are  expressing  themselves  to  Congress  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  occasional  letters  from 
Congressmen,  from  their  constituents,  making  inquiries  about  this, 
but  strangely  enough  I have  not  personally  had  a single  letter  or 
telephone  call,  for  or  against. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  conferences  between  the  leaders  of  vocational 
education  and  apprenticeship  programs  have  been  had  to  plan  inte- 
grated programs  at  the  National  and  State  level? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I am  on  the  Federal  committee  for  apprenticeship. 
We  have  a meeting  once  a year.  At  our  last  meeting  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  we  discussed  the  matter  of  having  two  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  each  year  where  we  sit  down  and  discuss  this 
whole  program  of  manpower  and  some  of  the  problems  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  skilled  manpower  of  this  country. 

Then  we  are  meeting  with  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
compare  the  developments  in  the  program.  Where  we  do  have  any 
problems,  we  are  able  to  sit  down  and  discuss  those  programs  or  prob- 
lems, come  to  what  I think  might  be  called  a satisfactory  understand- 
ing with  those  people  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  the  misunderstanding  of  a year  ago  has 
been  completely  straightened  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  we  will  continue  to  have  some  spots  in  the 
country  where  the  people  will  not  get  along  and  they  will  have  some 
misunderstanding. 
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I do  not  think  there  is  any  misunderstanding  at  the  present  time 
between  our  Department  and  the  Department  of  Labor  on  how  we  are 
going  to  work  together.  I think  some  spots  in  the  country  will  con- 
tinue to  have  some  misunderstandings. 

I think  we  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  working  out  any 
misunderstandings. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I do  think  is  essential,  if  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  going  to  promote  apprentice  training  and  if  we  in  vocational 
education  are  going  to  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  related 
training,  that  the  people  in  the  communities  ought  to  get  together 
to  make  sure  that  promotion  does  not  run  ahead  of  the  training 
program  that  might  be  developed.  I think  that  will  help  straighten 
out  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  know  whether  it  will  or  not.  I do  not 
remember  questioning  you  so  much  about  this  program  last  year, 
but  we  did  question  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Mitchell,  because 
it  was  a new  field  for  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  to  get  into  and 
we  also  questioned  Mr.  Christianson  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship. 

They  indicated  at  that  time  there  were  no  problems  at  the  national 
level,  but  when  we  began  considering  this  appropriation  we  heard 
from  the  States  and  local  organizations  that  there  was  a consider- 
able problem  and  the  National  Vocational  Association,  as  you  no 
doubt  know,  indicated  their  objections  to  starting  this  program  a year 
ago,  even  though  it  was  said  there  was  no  trouble  at  the  national 
level. 

Now,  has  that  all  been  changed? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I do  not  know  that  it  has  been  entirely  changed. 
I think  there  is  some  objection  on  the  part  of  vocational  people,  when 
they  talk  about  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training.  Some 
of  the  people  were  a little  fearful  when  there  was  added  the  word 
“training,”  by  the  Department  of  Labor 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  did  not  add  it. 

Mr.  Pearson.  They  were  fearful  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  get  into  training. 

We  had  communications  time  and  again  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Secretary  Mitchell,  which  said  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
had  no  intention  of  getting  into  training. 

We  have,  in  our  Department,  felt  that  he  was  sincere  in  that  and 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  did  not  intend  to  put  on  training 
programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  that  Mr.  Lanham,  who  was  then  with  the 
committee,  received  several  telegrams  and  letters  and  phone  calls 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  saying  that  was  not  so  at  all.  The  last 
I knew  there  were  several  States  who  did  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  those 
situations  in  the  State,  if  the  States  would  get  in  touch  with  us  about 
it  because  I think  if  there  are  problems  of  that  type  they  should  be 
settled  between  the  two  departments. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  last  I knew  the  Georgia  people  had  not  been 
completely  satisfied  with  these  programs.  That  was  just  one. 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  have  not  had  communication  direct  to  our  office 
of  any  situation  where  there  has  been  difficulty. 
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\ I r.  Fogarty.  Tlie  fault  is  not  with  you  anyway.  The  fault,  if  any, 
lies  with  the  Department  of  Labor  for  extending  itself  into  this  field 
without  the  cooperation  of  those  people  in  vocational  education,  so  I 
am  not  finding  any  fault  with  you. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  Congress  a year  ago  that  unless  we  had  complete 
cooperation  between  the  two,  we  wouldn’t  appropriate  the  $300,000 
they  are  asking  for  in  this  particular  phase  of  training. 

Air.  Pearson.  We  have  been  encouraging  the  people  in  the  States 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  this  matter  very  frankly  and  come  to  under- 
standings on  it  so  that  each  one  could  decide,  “this  is  our  function  and 
that  is  your  function.”  When  that  is  done  the  difficulties  ought  to  be 
ironed  out  generally. 

Air.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Laird  made  a point  of  the  fact  that  in  his 
district,  when  he  was  home  recently,  there  was  some  dissatisfaction 
in  that  area. 

AMOUNT  OF  STATE  MATCHING  FUNDS 

At  what  rate  are  the  States  matching  Federal  funds  in  vocational 
education? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I did  not  check  that,  but  I think  it  is  something  like 
3 y2  to  i. 

(The  correct  figure  for  fiscal  1957  is  4.22  to  1.) 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  for  every  dollar  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends  in  this  field,  the  States  are  putting  up  an  average  of  about  $3.50? 

Air.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  are  we  making  out  in  distributive  education? 
Is  that  working  pretty  well? 

Mr.  Pearson.  1 think  tremendous  progress  is  being  made  in  that 
program.  You  know  that  we  had  some  pretty  rough  going  at  one 
time.  I think  now  since  the  people  interested  in  distributive  educa- 
tion are  working  to  make  that  program  more  effective  for  people  who 
are  working  toward  careers  in  distribution,  it  has  been  put  on  a level 
where  it  has  tremendous  following  in  the  country;  practically  all  the 
States  are  expanding  their  programs.  They  are  again  employing 
highly  qualified  supervisors;  they  are  going  into  the  improvement  of 
their  teacher-training  program. 

We  had  a conference  last  year  where  It  was  decided  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  was  going  to  be  on  the  training  of  people  for  small  business 
establishments  and  that  program  is  being  well  received.  I think  it  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  very  strong  vocational  education  programs 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  that  is  so.  You  will  remember  the  fault  this 
committee  found  7 or  8 years  ago.  We  did  not  think  it  was  quite 
right  to  be  spending  funds  on  training  a gasoline  attendant  or  to  train 
a person  to  work  the  faucets  in  a drug  store,  and  some  other  things 
like  that. 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  have  taken  a constructive  and  critical  look  at 
some  of  those  courses.  We  think  they  have  been  eliminated  and  more 
significant  courses  substituted  for  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Sometimes  you  did  the  same  thing,  but  you  changed 
the  name  of  it.  I remember  one  specifically — “tombstone  selling.”  It 
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may  have  been  all  right  for  some  areas  of  the  country,  but  it  was 
ridiculed  by  some  Members,  so  you  came  back  next  year  with  the 
same  program  but  gave  it  another  name?  What  do  they  call  it  now? 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  is  probably  still  operating  with  the  selling  of 
granite  and  the  people  in  that  area  are  employed  in  that  occupation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  not  answering  my  question.  You  came  back 
a year  later  and  you  had  another  name  for  it.  What  was  it  changed 
to? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I have  forgotten  what  the  name  was,  but  I think 
there  was  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  that  was  an  important  industry. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  found  that  it  was  in  two  or  three  particular 
areas  where  they  have  a granite  industry.  It  was  not  quite  as  bad 
as  it  sounded. 


FURTHER  ENDOWMENT  OF  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 


Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  further  endowment  of  land-grant  colleges, 
there  is  no  change  in  that?  That  is  an  annual  appropriation  and  has 
been  the  same  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  right. 


Library  Services 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  is  going  to  speak  on  the  library  services 
program? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  can  have  Dr.  Hall — and  by  the  way,  we  have 
the  privilege  of  introducing  our  new  assistant  commissioner  for 
research  and  statistical  services,  Dr.  Roy  Hall.  He  got  his  doctorate 
in  this  field  in  Syracuse  University. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Perhaps  you  should  give  us  some  of  your  back- 
ground, Dr.  Hall. 

Dr.  Hall.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  I appreciate  being  able  to  meet 
you  and  the  committee.  The  name,  as  you  have  been  told,  is  Roy 
Hall.  * 

I was  born  and  reared  in  Georgia,  and  went  to  Syracuse  for  my 
doctorate  in  research  and  measurement.  I then  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  have  been  there  for  nearly  8 years  doing  research 
in  school  administration. 


HISTORY  OF  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  First,  we  had  a request  from  you  people  for  $7.5 
million  in  1957  in  connection  with  a supplemental  bill  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  available  until  after  the  first  of 
the  fiscal  year  we  did  not  think  the  States  could  come  up  with  their 
matching  funds,  and  Congress  only  allowed  $2,050,000. 

Your  request  for  1958  was  $3  million,  but  this  committee  raised  it 
to  $5  million  and  that  is  the  amount  that  the  House  and  Senate 
agreed  to.  So  you  had  $5  million  available  in  1958  and  your  request 
for  1959  is  again  back  to  $3  million,  although  I understand  the 
Department  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  $5  million  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  you  back  to  $3  million. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 
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STATE  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  1958  with  regard 
to  the  States  getting  into  operation  and  taking  advantage  of  these 
grants? 

Dr.  Derthick.  May  I interrupt  just  to  say  this:  Dr.  Hall  has  been 
on  the  job  for  just  about  4 weeks  and  he  may  want  to  call  on  someone 
else. 

Dr.  Hall.  Well,  I think  I can  answer  this  question.  At  the  present 
time  46  of  the  States  have  complied  with  the  law  sufficiently  to  get 
their  minimum  amounts. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wdiat  are  the  two  that  have  not? 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  are  actually  four  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
cluding Territories,  who  have  not  participated  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Hughes.  They  are  Wyoming,  Indiana,  Puerto  Eico  and 
Delaware,  although  we  have  information  that  Puerto  Eico  is  coming 
forth  with  a plan. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  far  as  the  States  are  concerned,  it  is  Wyoming, 
Indiana,  and  Delaware? 

Did  you  want  to  say  something  about  that,  Mr.  Denton? 

INDIANA 

Mr.  Denton.  I asked  about  this  the  other  day  but  the  Governor  of 
Indiana  thinks  you  are  trying  to  brainwash  the  people  with  this 
service.  I cannot  understand  why  the  governor  of  a State  would 
make  a statement  like  that,  though,  unless  he  has  some  reason  for  it. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Last  year  we  gave  Mr.  Denton  a statement  that 
it  is  a program  of  stimulation  and  all  the  books  are  selected,  and  the 
programs  administered  at  the  State  level.  We  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  I cannot  understand  myself  why  the  Governor  would 
draw  that  conclusion. 

I read  a letter  from  him  yesterday  in  which  he  said  that  the  great 
Hoosier  State  of  Indiana  would  decline  to  participate  in  Federal  funds 
for  this  program.  • 

Mr.  Denton.  He  comes  out  against  this.  He  seemed  to  be  very 
worried  about  brainwashing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  the  program  progressing?  Have  the  States 
all  been  able  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  match  this  $5  million? 

STATE  MATCHING  FUNDS 

Dr.  Hall.  Well,  as  Mr.  Hughes  told  you,  there  are  four  which 
have  not,  but  we  have  been  informed  that  Delaware  is  going  to,  and 
that  leaves  Wyoming  and  Indiana,  which  are  not. 

Last  year  the  Wyoming  Legislature  failed  to  carry  this  program  by 
only  one  vote.  We  cannot  predict  what  they  will  do  until  the  legis- 
lature acts  on  it  again. 

Indiana  has  declared  their  intention  of  not  participating  as  of  now. 

As  far  as  the  number  of  States  are  concerned,  that  is  about  it. 
There  are  45  of  them  at  the  present  time,  and  the  Territories  of  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  all  of  these  are  participating  in 
the  program.  We  will  be  able  to  answer  questions  about  specific 
States. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  We  appropriated  $5  million  for  1958.  Is  there 
enough  support  by  the  States  to  use  that  $5  million,  or  are  you  going 
to  turn  some  back  to  the  Treasury,  or  what? 

Dr.  Hall.  We  anticipate  using  it  at  the  present  time.  You  will 
remember  there  was  a statement  to  the  effect  that  any  State  which 
did  not  intend  to  use  its  allotment  would  have  to  declare  its  intention 
not  to  do  so. 

Now,  we  have  gotten  an  indication  from  Indiana  very  recently 
that  they  would  not  be  using  theirs  and  we  wrote  Wyoming  and  they 
said  they  would  not  be  using  theirs. 

This  means  the  funds  originally  allotted  to  Indiana  and  Wyoming 
will  revert  back  to  be  reapportioned.  If  we  get  the  necessary  certi- 
fication back  in  time,  we  will  reapportion  the  available  funds  to  the 
States  which  had  requested  more  than  the  original  apportionment  in 
terms  of  their  matching  for  the  base  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  original  authorization  was  $7.5  million  for  this 
program? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes. 

AMOUNT  STATES  COULD  USE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  view  of  the  State  programs  in  existence  at  this 
time,  do  you  think  that  they  could  use  the  $5  million  in  1959  if  it  were 
appropriated? 

Dr.  Hall.  There  are  two  answers  to  that  question  which  I would 
like  to  give,  and  again  I might  admit  my  newness  in  this  thing  and  call 
on  the  Commissioner  or  Jack  Hughes  to  help  answer  the  question. 

During  this  present  fiscal  year,  we  did  have  sufficient  funds  to  help 
them  purchase  materials  and  bookmobiles  and  automobiles  and  set  up 
extension  libraries  and  employ  additional  staff  and  to  help  train 
them  so  we  would  certainly  hope  that  in  these  days  of  emergency  the 
States  that  have  shown  a tremendous  amount  of  response  and 
enthusiasm  could  go  ahead  and  sustain  this  program  insofar  as  they 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  do  so. 

I think  the  other  answer  to  the  question  would  be  that  in  times  like 
these  perhaps  we  do  make  sacrifices  here  and  there  and  we  do  have 
to  meet  the  emergencies  that  come  up.  So  I guess  that  these  States 
will  have  to  give  some  priority  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
try  to  fulfill  what  they  and  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
done  together  if  we  had  gone  ahead  with  a larger  appropriation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  try  to  tell  me,  if  you  can,  the  answer  to  the 
question  I asked.  In  view  of  the  programs  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  States,  and  under  the  Federal  law  as  it  stands  now,  do 
you  think  that  the  States  could  effectively  use  $5  million  in  1959? 

Dr.  Hall.  Well,  I think,  Mr.  Fogarty,  that  I would  in  this  case 
say  that  if  Congress  chooses  to  appropriate  $5  million,  that  the 
States  would  in  all  likelihood  appropriate  their  share  to  match  that 
amount. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Suppose  we  decide  to  appropriate  $7.5  million 
which  is  authorized  by  Congress,  what  would  happen  then? 

Dr.  Hall.  According  to  the  increase  that  the  States  put  into  the 
program  this  year  over  last  year — and  I admit  that  is  no  accurate 
indication,  it  is  a sort  of  a trend — that  if  the  increase  that  the  States 
put  into  the  program  this  year  over  last  year  is  indicative  of  the 
people’s  interest  in  this  program  and  the  legislature’s  interest  in  the 
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program,  I would  think  more  than  likely  the  States  would — up  to  a 
point,  hut  I do  not  know  what  the  point  would  be 

STATE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  H ughes.  1 think  the  question  goes  to  the  amount  the  States 
have  put  up  in  the  program.  In  1957  there  were  36  participating 
States  who  contributed  $4,224,000  in  State  and  local  funds.  Those 
same  36  States  this  year  are  participating  and  contributing  $8,950,000 
or  approximately  twice  the  amount  they  put  in  before.  The  match- 
ing requirements  are  greater  this  year  than  last  year  because  of  the 
bigger  Federal  appropriation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  it  is  doing  what  you  said  it  would  do  a year  ago, 
stimulating  the  States  in  spending  more  of  their  funds  and  getting 
better  facilities  and  better  programs. 

Mr.  Hughes.  In  addition  there  are  13  new  States  contributing 
$1,033,000,  making  a grand  total  of  State  and  local  funds  this  year  of 
$9,983,000. 

SIZE  OF  PROGRAM 

Now,  the  size  of  the  program  in  the  2 years  is  approximately  this: 
In  fiscal  year  1957  the  total  combined  Federal  and  State  program  was 
$5,664,000,  and  the  grand  total  program  this  year  is  $14,600,000, 
taking  into  account  State,  local,  and  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  no  question  then  but  what  the  States 
could  use  the  $5  million  if  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  1958  experience  seems  to  bear  out  the  fact  that 
they  can  use  the  $5  million. 

I should  say  this,  too,  that  of  the  $5  million  appropriated  this  year, 
the  States  have  actually  requested  in  their  plans — and  this  does  not 
include  plans  that  are  coming  in — a total  of  $4,167,000.  In  other 
words,  there  is  some  $832,000  in  Federal  funds  that  have  not  as  yet 
been  requested  this  year. 

Now,  there  is  a carryover  of  funds  from  the  previous  years  of 
$610,000.  The  States  have  so  far  claimed  $450,000  of  that.  So  the 
total  amounts  claimed  from  Federal  sources  this  year  are  $4,716,000, 
including  $450,000  carried  over  from  the  previous  year. 

That  leaves  an  amount  thus  far  not  claimed  of  $992,000,  of  which 
tentatively  $832,878  would  be  carried  forward  until  next  year. 

Now  some  of  that  is  going  to  be  claimed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  By  what  States? 

Mr.  Hughes.  By  States  who  have  not  so  far  participated.  There 
are  States  who  have  not  requested  the  full  amounts  due  them  from 
both  their  1957  allotment  and  their  1958  allotment. 

REQUEST  TO  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  request  of  the  Department,  $5  million. 

Dr.  Derthick.  $7.5  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  made  the  request  for  the  full  amount? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  must  have  thought  it  had  a lot  of  merit. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  think  this  program  has  a great  deal  of  merit 
and  it  has  stimulated  a tremendous  amount  of  activity. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  You  must  have  had  information  that  the  States 
would  come  forward  to  effectively  use  $7.5  million? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  felt  there  was  a basis  for  our  request,  of  course. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  the  Department  itself  must  have  had  some 
real  good  reasons  to  request  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  five. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I assume  they  would  not  make  the  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  unless  they  felt  it  was  of  high  priority. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  thought  it  was  persuasive. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  been  a busy  man  in  the  last  3 or  4 months, 
from  all  the  stories  I have  read  in  the  newspapers  about  education. 
But  with  all  the  publicity  in  the  newspapers,  the  increase  in  the  budget 
is  not  significant.  From  the  news  stories,  I was  expecting  increases  in 
the  field  of  education,  not  decreases. 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  are  not  talking  about  our  legislative  program; 
you  are  talking  about  our  operating  budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I refer  to  the  operating  budget. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

What  is  the  proposal  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  I can  say  we  are  certainly  encouraged  by  the 
increase  that  is  proposed;  $950,000.  We  think  in  our  proposal  we  are 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  this  increase. 

HISTORY  OF  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  what  did  you  ask  the  Department  originally? 

Dr.  Derthick.  $9,021,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Their  original  request  back  last  May  was  $9,021,000. 
At  that  time  the  Department  recommended  $8,381,000  but  subse- 
quently the  Office  of  Education,  in  collaboration  with  the  Department, 
developed  a new  budget  as  a part  of  an  overall  program  in  connec- 
tion— at  the  same  time  that  the  legislative  program  was  being  de- 
veloped, and  submitted  a budget  request  of  $9,177,000  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  did  this  happen? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  have  been  late  this  fall,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  you  went  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  a 
request  for  $9,177,000  and  you  came  out  with  $7,950,000? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

PART  OF  REQUEST  DENIED  BY  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a cut  of  $1,200,000.  What  would  you  have 
done  with  that  $1,200,000  if  you  had  it? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I will  ask  Mr.  Hughes  to  give  you  that  detail. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  amount  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  denied 
you. 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Hughes.  From  the  Department  request,  and  what  was  allowed, 
the  biggest  single  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  item  for  cooperative 
research  agreements.  The  Department’s  request  of  $9,177,000 
included  $3  million  for  the  cooperative  research  program. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  did  they  cut  you  on  that? 

Mr.  Hughes.  $300,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  I did  not  get  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  $9,177,000  that  the  Department  forwarded  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  the  final  revised  request  for  the  Office  of 
Education  included  $3  million  for  cooperative  research  agreements. 
The  final  request  in  the  administration  budget  includes  for  that  item 
$2,700,000,  which  is  a reduction  of  $300,000  from  the  request  that 
was  sent  forward. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  second  biggest  difference  in  the  request  occurs  for  the  item  of 
higher  education  institutions.  The  Department  request  was  for  $1,- 
067,400  as  against  an  approved  budget  of  $650,000  or  a difference  of 
$417,400. 

I might  add  that  the  amount  provided  in  the  present  budget  does 
permit  a doubling  of  the  staff  in  the  Division  of  Higher  Education. 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  AREAS 

The  next  biggest  item  of  difference  occurs  in  the  administration  of 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas  in  that  the  Department’s 
request  included  $992,100  as  against  $892,000  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s budget,  the  difference  of  $100,100  representing  the  extent  of 
difference  as  to  the  degree  of  liquidation  that  would  take  place  in  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1959  if  it  were  not  extended. 

I think  we  understand  that  a supplemental  appropriation  will  be 
required  when  and  if  the  program  is  extended  by  the  Congress. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Another  item  of  difference  is  the  estimate  for  State  and  local  school 
systems.  The  Department  request  included  $1,373,900  as  against  a 
final  allowance  of  $1,283,000  for  a difference  of  $90,900  in  our  services 
under  the  heading  of  “State  and  local  school  systems.” 

This  item  involves  some  15  positions  which  had  to  be  dropped  from 
the  proposed  budget,  on  various  projects  that  had  been  included  in 
the  revised  budget. 

REGIONAL  REPRESENTATION 

Another  substantial  item  of  difference  is  the  proposal  in  the  Depart- 
ment’s budget  for  10  positions  and  $60,000  to  initiate  a program  of 
regional  representation  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  and  under  the  revised 
budget  as  a new  item.  That  one  was  dropped. 

RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

The  amount  requested  in  the  Department’s  budget  for  research  and 
statistics  was  $661,860  as  against  a final  allowance  of  $597,000,  the 
difference  there  being  $64,860.  The  President’s  budget  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  the  present  staff  at  the  1958  level.  There  are 
other  minor  differences. 

1958  REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  request  last  year  was  for  $7.5  million.  The 
committee  cut  you  to  $7  million  and  then  an  amendment  was  offered 
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on  the  floor  to  cut  that  to  $5,519,000,  and  it  failed  by  1 vote.  The 
final  amount  you  received  was  $7  million. 

You  did  not  appeal  to  the  Senate  for  the  restoration  of  that  cut,  did 
you,  or  was  that  a decision  made  by  the  Department? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  a decision  made  by  the  Department  that  we 
only  make  selective  appeals. 

REQUEST,  1959 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  the  1959  request  for  $7,950,000  is  an  increase 
of  $950,000,  but  this  is  based  on  a reduction  of  $172,840  for  adminis- 
tering Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

If  these  laws  are  extended,  I would  say  in  substantially  their  present 
form,  regardless  of  the  Department’s  suggestion,  how  much  will  the 
supplemental  request  for  salaries  and  expenses  amount  to? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  we  have  not  as  yet  developed  a firm  figure  on 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I think  our  tentative  thinking  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $250,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  the  full  year? 

Mr.  Hughes.  For  the  full  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So,  taking  that  into  consideration  you  are  really 
estimating  an  increase  of  $1.2  million  for  1959. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  was  the  estimate  for  this  supplemental  not 
included  in  the  President’s  budget? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  the  figure  was  rounded  in  the  President’s  budget 
to  $20,500,000. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I think  more  correctly,  Mr.  Kelly,  the  President’s 
budget  carries  under  proposed  legislation  2 items,  1 for  payments  to 
school  districts  in  the  amount  of  $110  million,  and  I think  it  is  in  that 
$110  million 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  had  an  odd  figure  in  there  and  it  was  just  rounded 
for  purposes  of  proposed  legislation. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  the  increases  are  outlined  at  pages  40  and  41. 
Your  first  one  is  for  expanded  services  in  areas  of  school  adminis- 
tration and  related  activities,  $117,000.  You  want  17  new  positions. 
What  are  they  for? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I will  ask  Dr.  Featherston  to  give  you  the  details 
on  that. 

Dr.  Featherston.  There  are  9 specialist  positions  in  that  and  2 
research  assistants. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  they  for? 

Dr.  Featherston.  One  is  for  mathematics  and  science. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  To  do  what? 

Dr.  Featherston.  Research.  This  division  is  concerned  with  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  a service  for  the  State  and  local  schools? 

Dr.  Featherston.  That  is  right.  One  position,  a specialist  in 
secondary  mathematics.  One  is  in  secondary  science.  One  is  in 
fundamental  and  literacy  education.  One  is  in  education  for  the 
visually  handicapped.  One  is  a specialist  in  counseling  techniques. 
One  is  in  State  plans  for  financing  education  and  one  in  State  plans 
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for  schoolbuilding  programs,  and  1 each  in  State  and  local  adminis- 
tration. Those  are  the  nine  specialist  positions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  the  other  eight,  clerical? 

Dr.  F eatherston.  Two  of  them  are  research  assistants  in  ele- 
mentary education  and  the  others  are  secretaries.  The  former  will 
serve  specialists  already  on  the  job. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  In  this  heading  you  have  finance,  housing,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  adult  education,  guidance  and  coun- 
seling. How  does  that  compare  with  the  breakdown  you  have  just 
given  me? 

Dr.  Featherston.  I do  not  understand  your  question,  Mr. 
Fogarty. 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  chairman  has  asked  you  for  the  positions. 
Now,  you  have  enumerated  the  positions  and  he  is  asking  you  now 
how  that  fits  the  breakdown  in  the  heading  and,  as  I followed  your 
account,  those  positions  are  included  in  the  headings  and  those 
positions  include  every  point  in  the  heading. 

Dr.  Featherston.  Yes,  in  the  improvement  of  mathematics  and 
science,  guidance  and  counseling.  You  mean  in  the  statement  you 
read  a while  ago? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Dr.  Featherston.  Yes,  I think  ever}7  area  is  mentioned  here. 

SERVICES  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  For  expanded  services  in  areas  of  liberal  and  graduate 
teaching  and  professional  education,  State  and  regional  organization 
of  higher  education.  We  will  just  call  this  higher  education. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  43  additional  positions.  Is  that 
because  of  the  result  of  this  study  that  was  made  by  the  President’s 
committee? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I am  going  to  call  on  Dr.  Blauch,  but  I will  make 
an  introductory  statement. 

That  is  in  part  because  of  the  report  of  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Education  Beyond  High  School.  It  is  in  part  due  to  a task  force 
which  the  Secretary  created  to  follow  up  that  study,  to  check  on 
recommendations  that  were  made.  We  thought  we  ought  to  take 
into  account  later  studies  we  had,  that  is,  and  also  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  that  is  going  to  hit  higher  education,  and  is 
already  hitting  it. 

Now,  may  I call  on  Dr.  Blaunch  to  give  the  details? 

Dr.  Blaunch.  You  have  page  105  in  the  justifications? 

POSITIONS  REQUESTED 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  just  looking  at  this  brief  on  page  40  where  you 
have  43  new  positions  and  additional  consultant  services  for  an 
increase  of  $220,150. 

Dr.  Blauch.  We  have  one  specialist  in  liberal  and  graduate  educa- 
tion, and  a clerk.  Then  in  the  field  of  teacher  education,  where  we 
have  been  short  for  some  time,  and  have  only  1 person;  we  have  1 
GS-13  and  a research  assistant. 

In  the  field  of  professional  education,  we  would  have  3 persons;  1 of 
them  in  social  work  education,  1 in  the  field  of  agricultural  education, 
and  the  other  as  a chief  for  the  section. 
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In  the  State  and  regional  organization  where  we  have  also  been 
rather  short,  and  have  but  1 person  at  the  present  time,  we  asked  for 
2 additional  specialists  together  with  research  assistants  and  clerical 
persons. 

In  college  and  university  organization,  which  deals  with  the  internal 
organization  and  the  financial  side  of  higher  education,  we  ask  for  2 
specialists  and  1 research  assistant. 

Under  college  and  university  business  administration,  which  is  where 
we  put  a good  deal  of  emphasis  on  our  inventory,  we  are  asking  for 
4 additional  specialists  and  2 research  assistants,  and  in  higher  educa- 
tion statistics  which  we  are  studying  rather  extensively  from,  the  point 
of  view  of  taking  a comprehensive  look  at  the  whole  field,  we  are 
asking  for  1 specialist  and  4 clerical  persons. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Doctor,  are  you  convinced  that  this  is  a program 
that  is  really  necessary  because  of  these  studies  that  have  been  made? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  it  is  extremely  urgent  and  we  are  only 
barely  getting  under  the  wire.  It  is  very  important.  The  colleges 
and  higher  institutions  are  looking  to  us ; they  are  demanding  far  more 
than  we  can  do.  We  had  to  turn  down  a request  just  yesterday  from 
the  Air  Force  that  wanted  us  to  do  a special  job. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  me  one  good  example  of  activities  under  this 
part  of  your  appropriation  because  I am  sure  there  are  some  who 
question  the  need  for  appropriating  this  much. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Dr.  Blauch,  tell  him  about  the  overcrowding  and 
the  tremendous  demands  and  inadequate  financing  for  college  facilities 
and  what  you  are  doing  there. 

Dr.  Blauch.  We  have  initiated  a rather  extensive  study  of  the 
physical  facilities,  primarily  buildings  and  equipment,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  determining  how  much  space  there  is  available  now  and 
what  the  institutions  are  planning  to  build  and  what  they  will  have 
to  build  in  order  to  accommodate  the  students  who  are  coming  on  in 
the  next  few  years. 

This  is  a large  project  which  will  run  over  a period  of  2 years. 
Once  the  inventory  is  made  up  we  can  continue  it  from  time  to  time, 
keep  refreshing  it  year  after  year  so  that  we  know  exactly  what  the 
facilities  in  institutions  are  and  how  many  students  can  be  accommo- 
dated. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Why  is  it  important  for  the  country  to  know?  No 
one  knows  that  now,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Office  of  Education  to  do  it 
or  not  to  do  it. 

How  would  the  country  suffer  if  we  did  not  produce  that  infor- 
mation? 

Dr.  Blauch.  Unless  there  is  some  knowledge  on  what  we  now 
have,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  size  the  facilities  problem  will 
be  in  the  future,  and  what  buildings  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  students  who  come. 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  foundations,  for  example,  would  like  to  know 
how  many  classrooms  you  are  going  to  require  in  a 10-year  period 
when  college  enrollments  are  going  to  double.  Nobody  knows  that 
answer. 
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What  arc  the  needs  in  science  laboratories  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties? Somebody  says  $100  million  will  do  it.  Somebody  else  says 
$50  million,  and  nobody  knows.  The  only  way  we  can  know  is  to 
go  to  about  1900  institutions  and  get  the  information  on  an  accurate, 
reliable  basis,  and  not  only  that,  but  see  what  their  plans  are,  you  see. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  what  good  will  that  do  when  you  accomplish 
that? 

Dr.  Derthick.  When  you  find  that  information,  how  will  you  use 
it?  Who  will  use  it? 

Dr.  Blauch.  That  will  be  available  for  whoever  needs  it,  founda- 
tions and  others  planning  to  give  aid  to  alleviate  the  situation.  This 
information  is  also  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  any  Federal  program  that 
takes  into  account  what  the  needs  of  institutions  are. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  various  Federal  agencies  that  from 
time  to  time  wish  to  place  programs  of  various  kinds  in  institutions 
and  they  use  an  inventory  continually  to  know  what  kinds  of  facili- 
ties are  available  and  where  they  can  place  programs  and  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  success. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  one  of  those  who  thinks  something  has  to  be 
done  in  this  field  because  of  the  increase  in  that  age  group. 

FUTURE  PRESSURE  ON  COLLEGES 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  is  going  to  at  least  double  in  10  years. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Above  the  high  school? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Above  the  present  enrollment  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. That  means  above  high  schools. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  going  to  double  in  10  years? 

Dr.  Derthick.  There  are  some  people  who  think  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  that  it  is  going  to  more  than  double,  but  a conservative 
figure  is  that  within  10  years  the  college  enrollments  are  going  to 
double — beyond  high  school;  that  is,  enrollments  above  high  school. 

We  can  just  imagine  the  seriousness  of  that  in  terms  of  faculty. 
How  are  we  going  to  provide  the  faculty  members  to  teach  those 
people? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  are  also  problems  in  finding  out  how  many 
classrooms  you  have  now  and  how  many  will  be  needed. 

Dr.  Derthick.  There  are  many  problems  and  these  positions  cover 
those  various  areas.  For  example,  suppose — there  is  a good  deal  of 
talk  around  that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  have  to  meet 
this  emergency  sooner  or  later.  Well,  we  feel  when  that  decision  is 
to  be  made  one  way  or  another,  the  Office  of  Education  has  to  come 
up  with  the  facts  so  people  will  know  the  size  of  the  problem.  As  it 
is  now,  they  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  size  of  the  problem  is. 

UTILIZATION  OF  FACILITIES  STUDY 

Another  thing  that  we  are  pushing  is,  as  these  institutions — and 
some  of  them  are  already  feeling  the  pressure  very  keenly— are  finding 
ways  to  solve  the  problem  without  additional  investments.  In  other 
words,  are  they  using  their  present  facilities  up  to  capacity?  Nobody 
knows  that,  but  we  are  at  work  trying  to  find  that  out  and  when  we 
find  an  institution  that  has  a specially  good  idea  for  making  greater 
use  of  the  facilities  that  they  have,  we  send  it  out  to  all  these  colleges 
and  universities;  spread  the  good  idea. 
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But  after  all  that  is  done,  it  is  still  going  to  be  an  overwhelming 
problem. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I can  understand  it  will  if  you  are  going  to  double 
your  school  population  in  10  years. 

Dr.  Blattch.  I might  add  one  word  that  may  cast  some  light  on 
this  matter.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  privately  controlled  institu- 
tions will  not  be  able  to  expand  at  the  same  rate  that  the  enrollment  is 
expanding,  which  means  that  a pretty  large  share  of  the  increase  is 
going  to  be  thrown  on  the  public  institutions  and  that  will  throw  a 
considerable  burden  on  the  States  and  on  the  public  treasuries. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  what  will  happen.  Figures  showing  the  extent 
of  what  has  to  be  done  by  way  of  financing  are  very  significant. 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  see  every  State  legislature  will  be  interested 
in  these  figures. 

Mr.  Taber.  Would  you  yield  to  me  for  a question  there? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Certainly. 

AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  FUNDS  PER  POSITION 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  set  up  here  43  new  positions,  and  $220,150, 
an  average  of  about  $5,100  each. 

Now,  you  cannot  get  people  who  can  do  that  kind  of  a job  and  do 
it  intelligently  for  anything  like  $5,000. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Sir,  the  average  figures  that  you  have  computed 
there  includes  clericals  as  well  as  professionals. 

Mr.  Taber.  Unless  you  are  going  to  have  a tremendous  lot  of 
lapses,  you  cannot  get  anybody  that  would  be  qualified  for  the  type 
of  work  you  described  for  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Hughes.  For  your  information,  on  the  higher  education  item, 
Mr.  Taber,  the  distribution  of  our  positions  there  is  4 at  the  GS-14 
level,  10  at  the  GS-13  level,  5 at  the  GS-9  level,  4 at  the  GS-7  level, 
11  at  GS-5,  8 at  GS-4,  and  1 at  GS-3. 

That  makes  a total  of  20  who  are  GS-5  or  less  and  25  who  are  GS-7 
to  GS-14,  and  also  the  lapse  factor  on  these  positions. 

We  have  lapsed  new  positions  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  in  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  Taber.  15  percent? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  right,  so  we  are  assuming  85  percent  of  the 
amount  here  for  each  position. 

Mr.  Taber.  Frankly,  I would  think  you  were  pretty  well  overstaffed 
with  your  lower  grade  clerks  and  pretty  well  understaffed  with  the 
others. 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  Dr.  Derthick  indicated,  the  salary  question  in  the 
Office  of  Education  is  a serious  one  and  filling  the  positions  in  the  Office 
of  Education  in  the  professional  fields  has  been  difficult.  I think  they 
have  done  an  excellent  job  in  recruiting  people  and  have  good  people, 
but  they  have  not  been  able  to  retain  and  obtain  all  the  people  they 
would  like  to  have,  and  have  recommended  a series  of  steps  to  try  and 
improve  the  salaries.  But  the  budget  before  you  provides  for  posi- 
tions under  the  Classification  Act,  and  we  have  no  option  but  to  submit 
the  budget  in  that  way.  W e have  taken  a series  of  steps  to  try  and  get 
increased  numbers  of  supergrades  to  take  actions  which  would  recog- 
nize higher  classifications  for  certain  kinds  of  specialists  in  order  to 
improve  our  ability  to  attract  the  best  people. 
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Mr.  Taber.  Frankly,  I do  not  see  any  sense  in  your  asking  for  any 
more  money  with  the  kind  of  picture  you  present. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Do  you  mean  for  the  Higher  Education  Division? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes;  and  also  for  the  first  activity  where  they  want 
17  more  positions. 

need  for  expanded  service 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  State  and  local  school  system 
where  we  have  17  positions,  the  schools  in  this  country  everywhere  are 
alerted  to  an  urgent  need  for  self-examination.  They  are  calling  on 
us  and  will  continue  to  call  on  us  for  help  far  beyond  our  ability  to 
serve  them.  We  will  not  be  able  to  answer  the  calls  at  all. 

Now,  a good  many  of  us  think  that  our  educational  systems  are  in 
very  critical  need.  In  this  area  of  science  and  mathematics,  which  is 
only  one  area  to  me,  there  is  great  urgency  about  revising  the  curricu- 
lum, modifying  the  content,  introducing  new  methods  and  new 
materials  and  procedures  in  instruction,  in  setting  up  State  programs. 

The  States  look  to  us  for  help  on  that  and  we  have  in  mind  par- 
ticularly with  this  proposal  for  supergrade  positions  to  get  some  of  the 
very  best  minds  in  the  country  to  provide  information  to  the  States. 
A single  State  may  have  1 million  schoolchildren  who  will  be  affected 
by  this  1 counselor  consultant. 

We  think  our  request  is  very  moderate  in  view  of  the  demands  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face.  That  is  in  the  case  of  the  17  positions  for 
our  division  of  State  and  local  school  systems.  It  is  a pretty  serious 
thing  for  these  States  to  be  facing  what  they  are  facing  and  calling 
on  their  Federal  Office  of  Education  for  help  and  we  do  not  have  the 
personnel  in  adequate  number,  and  we  do  not  have  the  authority  in 
every  particular  we  need  to  have  in  order  to  give  these  answers.  We 
are  very  earnest  about  it. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I might  point  out  too,  Mr.  Taber,  that  our  17 
positions  include  9 at  the  GS-13  or  14  level  and  for  recruiting  purposes 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  go  any  higher  than  that  in  the  classification 
schedule.  As  much  as  we  might  desire  to  do  so,  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  minimum  amount  for  GS-13  is  about  $9,000  and  it 
includes  how  many,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  FIughes.  Seven  at  that  grade. 

Mr.  Taber.  Seven  times  nine  is  63.  If  you  take  $63,000  out 
the  $102,290  you  estimate  for  these  17  positions  you  will  have  $39,000 
for  10  positions  or  $3,900  each. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  a 15  percent  lapse  in  that  $63,000. 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  are  two  requested  at  GS-14. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  are  offsetting  increases  and  decreases  in  there 
because  of  the  Federal  impact  program. 

Mr.  Taber.  Frankly,  I think  it  still  looks  just  like  I said. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Our  experience  in  recruiting  has  been  more  promis- 
ing in  the  last  year.  We  have  been  able  in  the  last  year  to  get  fairly 
promising  people  at  the  grade  13  and  grade  14  level.  We  are  hope- 
ful, of  course,  that  the  salaries  will  be  increased  along  with  the  general 
rate  increases  recommended  by  the  President,  but  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  professional  positions  we  have  requested  will  enable  us  to 
get  the  kind  of  specialists  we  need.  Some  of  the  funds,  of  course, 
will  be  used  to  pay  for  consultants  who  will  come  in  on  a per  diem 
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basis  where  we  can  pay  $40  or  $45  per  day  and  in  that  way  many 
times  we  can  get  the  services  of  a man  we  could  not  get  at  the  regular 
GS-13  and  14  salary. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I might  give  one  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
evidences  the  interest  of  the  profession  in  helping  strengthen  the 
Office  of  Education  to  do  its  job. 

We  have  a consultant  right  now  in  one  of  our  fields.  We  are  paying 
him  the  top  consultant  pay  which  is  less  than  his  salary.  He  is  with 
us  for  about  6 months,  rendering  very  much  needed  service.  His 
university  is  paying  the  difference  between  what  we  are  paying  him 
and  what  his  salary  is,  and  that  is  as  a contribution  to  the  country,  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  have  to  resort  to  that,, 
but  it  is  very  fortunate  that  we  do  have  some  means  of  operating/ 
with  these  top  people. 

Dr.  Blauch.  I wonder,  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  I might  say  something 
about  higher  education  here. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  President’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School 
made  very  sharp  criticism  of  the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough  edu- 
cational data  available  today  in  the  field  of  higher  education  for  the 
people  to  understand  the  situation.  They  pointed  out,  of  course, 
that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  education  division  was 
quite  understaffed,  but  nevertheless,  they  were  very  sharp  and  severe 
iii  their  criticism  that  the  data  were  not  available  and  they  were,  there- 
fore, not  able  to  do  all  the  things  they  wanted  to  do  because  they 
couldn’t  get  all  they  should  have  had. 

This  was  all  due  to  the  fact  that  over  the  years  our  staff  has  been 
small  and  we  have  not  been  able,  first,  to  do  the  regular  work  of 
collecting  all  the  statistics  which  are  required,  and  in  the  second  place, 
we  have  not  had  the  staff  to  make  the  special  studies  of  special  prob- 
lems from  time  to  time  which  also  would  have  been  very  helpful  to 
that  committee. 

They  were  quite  clear  on  the  fact  that  the  statistical  aspect  and  the 
reporting  side  of  higher  education  must  be  very  greatly  increased  if 
the  American  people  are  to  have  the  data  which  will  enable  them  to 
plan  for  the  situation  which  they  see  ahead. 

SALARY  RATES 

Mr.  Taber.  I still  think  you  would  accomplish  much  more  with 
a few  good  people  than  by  hiring  all  these  people  at  such  low  salaries. 
That  would  be  my  opinion.  I have  seen  quite  a lot  of  that  kind  of 
situations. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Taber,  I hope  you  would  not  completely  deny 
the  need  for  clerical  staff  to  support  the  professional  positions. 

Mr.  Taber.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I think  what  we  tried  to  do  is  to  relate  the  clerical 
positions  pretty  much  to  the  increased  workload  that  would  be 
brought  about  by  the  additional  professionals  and  that  does,  of  course, 
serve  to  reduce  the  average  salary  that  you  commented  upon. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  1 group  of  10  at  about  $3,900  each.  But 
from  the  tables  in  the  budget  document  it  doesn’t  look  like  vou  have 
very  much  new  clerical  help. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  As  I indicated,  Mr.  Taber,  when  you  put  together 
a summary  of  the  overall  Office  of  Education  in  the  one  in  which  you 
ar(‘  reading  from,  you  do  not  show  as  large  a clerical  increase  as  is 
shown  by  activity  because  there  will  be  a decrease  in  the  clerical  staff 
on  the  bederal  impact  school  assistance  program  because  of  the 
expiring  legislation  and  there  are  offsetting  increases  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  State  and  local  school  systems,  but  the  net  increase  does 
not  show  up  as  being  that  large. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  all  I have. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  the  next  line  you  have,  “for  development  of 
strategic  educational  information.”  What  does  that  mean? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  the  international  program  and  Mr.  Caldwell 
the  Assistant  for  International  Education  will  talk  on  that. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  What  we  are  doing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  finish 
off  the  development  of  a team  of  people  to  study  the  use  made  by 
communism  of  education  as  an  economic  and  political  force  in  the 
countries  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  4 posi- 
tions which  are  here  requested  are  to  be  added  to  11  other  positions 
which  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  recruiting.  There  will  be  a total 
of  15  within  this  team  to  carry  out  this  particular  study. 

REVISION  OF  1958  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Last  year  your  appropriation  request  of  $7,500,000 
for  1958  included  16  positions  for  international  education. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  After  the  House  cut  that  request  $500,000  the 
Department  told  the  Senate  the  House  allowance  of  $7  million  still 
included  16  positions  for  this  particular  activity.  Now,  the  budget 
schedule  shows  27  positions  for  international  education  in  1958  and 
one  of  the  increases  requested  for  1959  is  to  annualize  the  11  new 
positions  that  have  never  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  16  was  our  base  as  of  last  year. 

The  11  are  positions  which  have  been  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  this  continuing  study  of  Communist  education,  follow- 
ing the  events  which  occurred  in  October  and  November. 

Beyond  that,  frankly,  I simply  cannot  answer  concerning  the  budget 
details,  but  what  has  happened  is  that  our  ceiling  was  raised  during 
the  year  in  order  to  enable  us  to  do  an  immediate  job,  to  start  on  the 
job  immediately. 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  will  recall  that  certain  moneys  were  placed  in 
reserve.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  funds  were  placed  in 
reserve  in  the  Office  of  Education,  but  subsequent  to  that,  after  the 
reception  which  the  publication  of  Education  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
received,  the  Secretary  requested  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
those  funds  be  released  from  the  reserve.  This  was  requested  in  order 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  this  international  field 
could  be  intensified  and  that  that  study  could  be  followed  up  and 
meet  with  the  request  for  information  which  had  been  stimulated. 
The  1959  budget  requests  a continuation  of  that  level  to  fit  the  situa- 
tion that  developed  this  year,  together  with  the  further  increase  of 
four  positions. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  these  increases  on  page  41?  Part  of 
the  justification  is  to  annualize  11  new  positions  added  in  1958  that 
have  never  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Kelly.  These  are  included  in  this  group. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  do  you  put  them  on  without  any  authoriza- 
tions? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well  the  authorization  was  for  the  total  amount  of 
money,  and  what  we  did  was  make  an  adjustment  in  the  utilization 
of  those  funds  to  meet  the  situation  which  did  develop  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  a new  wrinkle  in  budgeting? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  I don’t  believe  so. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  the  first  time  I have  heard  of  increasing  an 
activity,  especially  a rather  controversial  one,  by  70  percent  without 
first  getting  Congressional  approval.  Maybe  we  have  not  delved 
deep  enough  into  these  things. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  it  is  rare  that  we  have  come  up  with  a different 
structure  in  positions  or  a different  number  of  positions  than  we  have 
requested. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  if  you  have  $25,000  available  and  it  is 
not  used  in  the  first  six  months,  instead  of  putting  on  5 you  put  on  10 
in  the  last  6 months? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  can  be  done,  but,  as  I say,  it  is  a rare  thing  that 
we  avail  ourselves  of  that  kind  of  flexibility,  in  the  administration  of 
the  budget.  This  situation  that  developed  in  international  education 
appeared  to  warrant  it,  and  the  Secretary  recommended  it. 

REASONS  FOR  EXPANDING  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  really  warranted  to  expand 
this  program  in  international  education? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Well,  sir;  I think  it  will  be  difficult  to  overem- 
phasize to  the  American  people  what  is  likely  to  happen  when  the 
present  system  of  education  which  the  Communists  are  developing 
is  fully  extended  to  a population  of  some  900  million  people  in  Com- 
munist countries.  We  Americans  were  somewhat  caught  short  by 
recent  evidences  of  Soviet  educational  achievement.  There  were 
many  people  in  this  country  who  realized  what  was  happening  in 
Soviet  education,  but  there  were  many  more  people  who  did  not 
realize  what  was  happening.  We  believe  that  the  amount  of  research 
which  we  actually  do  now  is  small  compared  to  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  research  in  Soviet  education,  and  that  this  request  is  a very  modest 
figure,  indeed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  people  in  our  Embassies  all  over 
the  world?  Isn’t  it  their  job  to  collect  this  information  and  send  it 
back? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir;  because,  in  the  first  place  it  can  only  be 
collected  on  the  spot  in  the  Communist  countries.  Secondly,  the 
restrictions  on  these  people,  both  the  number  of  the  personnel  and 
the  makeup  of  the  personnel  in  those  Embassies,  are  such  that  there 
is  nobody  available  who  has  the  basic  competence;  besides,  they  all 
have  other  jobs.  They  are  a badly  overworked  group  of  people. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  isn’t  anybody  in  these  Embassies  competent 
to  collect  this  information? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I do  not  think  so,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No.  It  takes  an  ability  to  understand  what  you 
see,  for  one  thing,  and  then,  secondly,  there  well  may  be  people  there 
who  have  the  competence,  but  they  all  have  other  fulltime  jobs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  would  seem  to  me  this  is  more  in  the  field  of  the 
State  Department,  something  that  they  can  do,  or  should  be  doing. 

Dr.  Derthick.  May  I ask  Mr.  Caldwell  to  speak  to  that  point. 
This  is  an  agency  authorization  and  mandate  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Could  you  give  the  facts  on  it? 

HISTORY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir.  Of  the  first  2 specialists  authorized 
when  the  Office  of  Education  was  established,  I believe,  in  1867,  it  was 
stipulated  that  1 of  them  was  to  be  somebody  who  would  be  able  to 
report  to  the  American  people  on  developments  in  education  overseas. 
That  has  been  a continuing  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Education 
ever  since  it  was  established.  There  was  additional  legislation  in 
1896  which  specifically  authorized  Office  activity  in  the  international 
field  and  this  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  oldest  activities  of  the  Office.  Now, 
may  I stipulate  that  we  do  not  intend  to  send  attaches  overseas. 
What  we  intend  to  do  is  to  continue  what  has  been  our  practice,  to 
make  brief  study  trips,  to  areas  of  special  importance,  and  report  oil 
educational  developments  in  such  areas.  We  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  as  close  as  possible  liaison  in  securing  needed  informa- 
tion. When  our  experts  are  in  the  field,  they  identify  what  materials 
they  would  like  to  have  sent  back  to  the  Office  and  we  get  a great 
many  services  from  the  Department  of  State  in  that  way. 

PURPOSE  OF  INCREASE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  to  assist  in  the  development  of  our  foreign 
policy;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir.  It  is  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
American  educational  policy.  It  has  nothing  to  do,  basically,  with 
foreign  policy  at  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  like  to  check  to  see  if  there  is  something  in 
our  justifications  about  assisting  in  the  development  of  foreign  policy. 
It  seems  to  me  I remember  that  point  being  made. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Well,  we  do  provide  some  services  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  but  we  are  recompensed  for  those. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Here  it  is.  On  page  112,  it  reads  as  follows: 

Other  activities  include:  (1)  Collection  and  analysis  of  information  on  education 
in  new  and  emerging  countries,  as  a basis  for  assisting  in  the  development  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  * * *. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  a service.  That  is  the  analysis  of  informa- 
tion regarding  what  is  happening  in  education  in  the  new  countries 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  we  have  been  asked  by  several  departments 
to  assist  in  this  regard.  That  refers  to  a yearbook  which  we  propose 
to  publish.  It  will  be  the  third  of  a series.  We  assist  the  State  Depart- 
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ment  just  as  we  give  services  to  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
Agriculture,  Labor,  Commerce,  and  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  interpreting  what  is  going  on  in  education  in  other  countries. 

SELECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  a series  of  studies  in  these  new  countries. 
How  are  these  countries  selected? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  this  case,  we  have  asked  for  the  help  of  the 
State  Department  to  identify  the  countries  which  have  special 
prominence  from  their  standpoint.  We  have  not  launched  on  that 
study  yet.  We  were  asked  recently,  for  example,  by  State  to  make 
an  analysis 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  does  this  mean:  “Completion  and  publication 
of  studies  now  under  way,  such  as  Education  in  Israel  and  Education 
in  Haiti.”? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  It  might  take  2 or  3 years  from  the  time  we  start 
making  a study  of  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  you  said  these  studies  had  not  been 
started. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  not  one  of  the  emerging  countries.  This  is 
a different  thing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Those  specific  studies  mentioned  there  are  studies 
which  have  been  underwav  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  you  have  four  positions  to  expand  your 
publications  program  system.  That  is  pretty  much  self-explanatory. 

PROGRAM  ON  HEARING  AND  SPEECH  DEFECTS 

Are  you  working  with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  on 
some  sort  of  program  on  hearing  and  speech  defects? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir.  You  gave  us  a charge  about  a year  ago  to 
present  a plan  to  this  committee  for  a program  to  expand  services  in 
this  field.  We  have  taken  that  very  seriously.  We  have  a report 
ready  to  deliver  to  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  of  a major  nature. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  in  essence,  what  is  it?  What  do  you  recom- 
mend? 

Dr.  Derthick.  In  essence,  I mentioned  this  consultant  we  had  a 
while  ago,  for  filling  a position  in  1958.  We  are  going  to  fill  it  on  a 
permanent  basis  in  1959,  but  he  is  filling  it  now,  Dr.  Johnson,  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  and  one  of  his  duties  has  been  to  work  with  us  in 
developing  this  plan. 

We  propose  three  approaches  to  the  problem:  (1)  The  development 
of  more  and  better  qualified  personnel ; (2)  the  Office  program  of 
consultation  and  studies;  and  (3)  to  stimulate  and  intensify  research 
effort. 

TRAINING  GRANT  PROPOSAL 

This  is  a major  report.  I believe  it  is  about  sixty-some-odd  pages 
* long,  but  in  a nutshell  it  proposes  training  grants  and  traineeships  for 
training  leaders  to  train  teachers,  college  people,  supervisors  and  others 
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in  this  field,  where  there  is  a very  severe  shortage.  There  is  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  people  needed  in  this  field  available  at  the  present 
time.  It  proposes  grants  to  institutions  to  support  that  program  and 
then  it  outlines  and  identifies  a number  of  research  areas  that  require 
attention,  and  I believe  we  are  ready  at  this  very  date  to  deliver  it  to 
you;  but,  in  our  budget,  if  I may  say  so,  the  administration  has  ap- 
proved this  proposal  as  desirable  but  not  of  sufficient  priority  to  call 
for  appropriation  money  immediately;  but  we  have  been  engaged,  and 
have  had  administration  blessing,  for  the  program. 

As  you  know,  we  have  a Senate  bill,  S.  395,  which  provides  for  an 
authorization  to  do  this  type  of  thing  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
the  blessing  we  have  is  to  expand  that  bill  in  the  House  to  do  a similar 
thing  for  speech  and  hearing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  isn’t  anything  the  committee  can  do  until 
you  get  the  authorization.  You  do  not  have  authorization  now  to 
spend  money  in  this  field? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Not  for  the  traineeships  and  training  grants,  but  for 
the  first  part. 

RESEARCH 

Dr.  Derthick.  For  the  Office  program  we  have  added  this  position 
to  extend  the  work  of  the  Office  in  that  respect,  and  with  regard  to 
the  research  aspect  we  hope  to  get  some  high  priority  research  proposals 
through  our  Public  Law  531,  the  cooperative  research  program,  to 
push  that  aspect  of  it,  pending  authorization. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  not  need  additional  authorization  to  spend 
money  on  research? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir.  But  we  propose  to  do  that  through  our 
cooperative  research  program  and  we  do  not  need  authorization  there. 
We  need  the  authorization  for  the  traineeships  and  training  grants. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

RELATIONS  WITH  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AGENCY 

Dr.  Derthick.  Now,  we  have  our  dealings  with  respect  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  working  in  close  consultation  with  that 
Agency? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  we  are  in  close  consultation  with  them,  and 
naturally,  they  are  interested  in  this  field,  too.  We  are  interested  in 
it,  but  personnel  to  deal  with  school  children,  and  they  are  interested 
in  it  from  an  adult  point  of  view;  and,  of  course,  there  is  the  clinical 
side  and  the  medical  side. 

As  I have  investigated  this  problem,  there  is  a common  course  of 
training  for  personnel  in  all  of  these  areas  of  the  speech  and  hearing, 
but  after  the  basic  training  is  given,  there  is  a high  degree  of  speciali- 
zation at  the  upper  levels,  so  that  a different  kind  of  training  is  given 
to  the  person  who  is  going  to  work  in  the  clinic  as  compared  with  a 
person  that  is  going  to  work  in  the  schools,  among  children.  So  we 
need  ultimately  to  look  toward  traineeships  and  the  trainee  grants. 

1959  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do,  in  a 
nutshell,  in  this  area  in  1959? 
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Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  in  1959,  in  a nutshell,  we  are  going  to  fill  the 
position  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  come  in  to  serve  with  us  on  a consulting 
basis,  getting  one  of  the  best  specialists  that  we  can  possibly  get,  and 
that  specialist  will  be  available  for  consultancy  work  with  the  State 
departments  of  education,  primarily. 

That  specialist  also  will  engage  in  some  studies  that  can  be  done  at 
the  Office  of  Education.  In  addition  to  that,  Dr.  Hall,  in  the  coopera- 
tive research  program,  anticipates  developing  some  research  project 
proposals  to  attack  some  of  these  research  needs  on  a cooperative 
research  basis. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  not  have  anything  in  mind  as  of  now? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  yes.  Dr.  Hall  and  Dr.  Mackie,  in  this  report, 
have  listed  some  examples.  May  I call  on  Dr.  Mackie? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes.  Let  us  have  a couple  of  examples. 

Dr.  Mackie.  In  the  basic  office  program,  with  the  personnel  we 
have,  we  would  begin  with  a status  study  of  what  is  done  in  local 
schools  systems,  the  pattern  of  local  school  organizations’  adminis- 
trative structure  in  which  there  is  speech  correction,  caseloads,  pro- 
visions for  supervision,  costs  of  speech  and  hearing  programs.  We 
have  several  other  studies. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Pardon  me.  I have  heard  local  superintendents 
talk  on  that,  and  I have  had  that  information  from  the  boards  of 
education.  I have  gotten  the  facts  with  which  to  work  from  the 
boards  of  education  on  the  needs  of  my  school  system  in  this  field. 
In  other  words,  if  they  tell  me  that  my  program  is  too  costly,  I show 
that  in  this  study  it  is  very  reasonable.  If  they  tell  me  my  teachers 
do  not  have  a big  enough  load,  I say  they  are  overloaded,  because 
there  their  study  shows  that  a teacher  should  not  carry  over  75.  That 
is  what  this  specialist  will  do  that  we  are  going  to  add  immediately. 

Dr.  Mackie.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Now,  take  up  the  cooperative  research. 

Dr.  Mackie.  We  have  identified  several  general  areas  for  study 
under  research.  May  I use  these  notes,  because  I think  I will  be  a 
little  more  accurate?  These  studies  group  themselves  around  these 
problems,  articulatory  problems,  voice  problems,  and  speaking  rate 
problems.  In  all  speech  deviations,  these  three  things  are  likely  to 
figure.  There  will  be  an  articulatory  problem  or  voice  problem  or 
speaking  rate  problem.  This  would  show  up  in  cerebral  palsy,  it 
would  show  up  in  children  with  impaired  hearing,  with  children  who 
are  stuttering,  where  there  would  be  an  interruption  in  the  speaking 
rate  problem.  So  all  of  these  are  areas  for  which  studies  are  needed. 

Then  stuttering  is  one  in  which  most  people  are  most  interested 
because  there  are  different  beliefs  about  the  causes  for  stuttering,  so 
there  would  likely  be  many  studies  to  be  made  in  this  area. 

A fifth  area  is  that  of  hearing  problems.  Now,  we  are  thinking 
mainly  of  children  and  youths  who  have  a hearing  loss,  not  so  severe 
as  to  be  classified  as  deaf. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  it  says  “hard  of  hearing,”  so  that  explains  it. 

Dr.  Mackie.  That  is  right.  We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
possibilities  for  amplification.  We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
condition  of  their  school  situation,  the  school  situation  in  which  these 
children  may  best  progress,  which,  for  example,  would  best  be  served 
by  an  itinerant  teacher. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Excuse  me.  I was  especially  interested  in  that. 
Here  is  a child  that  never  starts  to  stutter  until  after  he  starts  to  go 
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to  school  and  one  of  the  proposals  that  intrigued  me  was  a research 
study  to  show  what  are  the  factors  in  the  schooling  that  caused  that 
boy  to  stutter.  People  are  unaware  of  that,  and  think  what  it  will 
do  when  those  factors  become  identified  and  teachers  and  principals 
and  superintendents  become  sensitized  to  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  relieve 
these  problems  before  they  start.  There  are  just  so  many  areas  in 
which  we  need  these  studies. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  hearing? 

Dr.  Mackie.  Well,  there  will  be  many  studies  here.  There  will 
be  studies  to  determine  the  effect  of  amplification  on  hearing  aids,  and 
so  on,  to  determine  the  best  ways  of  providing  for  these  children; 
and  in  some  school  systems  they  have  itinerant  teachers  go  to  them; 
in  others  they  are  grouped  separately;  so  there  would  be  a whole 
range  of  studies  in  this  area.  The  effect  of  a hearing  loss  on  ability 
to  secure  an  ample  education  would  be  another  important  area  for 
study. 

Then,  we  have  some  very  specialized  groups,  such  as  children  with 
a cleft  palate  or  a cleft  lip ; children  with  retarded  speech  development, 
who  for  just  some  reason  have  not  made  normal  progress  in  develop- 
ing speech.  This  is  an  area  on  which  a great  deal  of  study  is  needed — • 
a study  of  the  emotional  factors  is  involved,  a study  to  see  if  there  is  a 
physical  underlying  cause  for  this. 

Then  the  eighth  group — a large  group — which,  of  course,  is  known 
to  all  of  you,  is  the  speech  problem  associated  with  cerebral  palsy. 

Now,  in  these  areas  there  are  many  problems  for  study.  We  have 
approximately  a million  and  a half  school-age  children  who  have 
serious  speech  or  hearing  impairments.  There  is  a great  deal  that 
can  be  done  for  them  by  the  schools.  If  it  is  not  done  for  them  by 
the  schools,  they  will  lag  in  instruction,  because  they  will  be  disturbed 
by  these  things,  or  unable  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  communication. 

We  have  also  identified  4 large  studies,  4 broad  studies  that  ought 
to  be  done.  One  is  on  the  definition  and  incidence  or  prevalence  of 
this  condition  among  school-age  children.  While  I have  given  you 
the  figure  of  1,500,000  school-age  children  in  need  of  help,  this  is 
based  largely  on  estimates.  We  have  used  a conservative  figure. 
We  used  the  figure  of  4 percent,  although  some  of  our  experts  say 
this  is  a very  low  figure. 

We  would  like  to  do  some  extensive  studies  in  some  communities 
to  find  out  how  accurate  this  is,  and  then  to  have  this  information 
available  for  school  superintendents,  for  national  organizations,  and 
other  groups,  to  use  in  their  planning  program  . 

Then  we  want  to  make  a longitudinal  study,  a longtime  study,  of 
some  individual  children  with  speech  and  hearing  impairment,  to 
see  what  we  can  discover  about  this  condition  and  what  the  schools 
can  do  about  it,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  about  it  early 
in  its  development. 

The  third  is  an  investigation  of  the  educational  significance;  that  is, 
what  effect  does  loss  of  hearing  or  speech  impairment  have  on  actual 
progress  in  the  school  situation,  and  at  what  ages  is  the  effect  most 
apparent?  It  may  be  greater  at  the  adolescent  age,  or  it  may  be  the 
other  way  around;  we  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  children  have  been  placed  in  institutions 
because  of  some  speech  or  hearing  defect,  where  the  teacher  did 
not  notice  it,  or  the  problem  was  not  dealt  with  properly. 
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Dr.  Mackie.  Yes,  incorrect  understanding  of  the  child’s  problem. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  could  illustrate  at  this  point  a relationship 
between  what  Dr.  Mackie  is  talking  about  and  the  cerebral  palsy 
program. 

I recalled,  from  what  you  said,  that  we  have  a contractual  rela- 
tionship with  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  a professor  is 
investigating  the  relationship  between  the  level  of  understanding  of 
a child  who  has  a hearing  difficulty,  as  compared  with  children  who 
do  not  have  a hearing  difficulty,  the  point  being,  you  see,  simply 
that,  very  often  the  level  of  understanding  of  a child  appears  to  be 
low,  when;  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  because  he  cannot  hear  that  he 
leaves  that  impression.  Now,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  use  our 
researching  resources  to  find  out  the  basic  truth  behind  these  things, 
so  that  people  will  not  make  these  claims. 

We  have  another  situation  at  Wayne  University  in  Detroit,  where 
students  and  professors  are  attempting  to  find  out  in  the  public 
schools  the  relationship  between  the  child’s  verbal  ability  to  express 
himself  and  his  hearing  difficulty.  We  have  known  for  years  that 
there  is  a relationship.  When  a person  is  slightly  deaf  so  that  he 
does  not  hear  words  clearly,  he  has  trouble  with  articulation,  so  we 
call  him  stupid.  Now,  there  is  certainly  a limit,  and  he  is  not  stupid 
at  all.  He  is  just  handicapped  by  the  fact  he  is  not  able  to  hear. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  relationships  that  exist  between  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  those  are  very  good  examples. 

Dr.  Mackie.  If  we  could  use  similar  resources  in  the  Nation  to 
make  studies  in  this  field,  as  those  we  have  used  in  the  mentally 
retarded,  we  could  come  forward  with  a great  deal  of  information. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  wants  to  talk  to  us  about  the  mental  retarda- 
tion program? 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Dr.  Mackie.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I answer  one  further  question 
you  raised  about  the  relationship  between  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  and  this  program? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Mackie.  This  is  the  basic  program  on  which  much  of  the 
rehabilitation  program  should  rest.  That  is,  the  care  of  the  young 
child  during  its  early  years,  when  preventative  work  can  be  done. 
About  90  percent  of  the  work  that  is  done  for  children  is  done  in 
schools.  We  should  not  overlook  the  importance  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  assume  that  you  are  going  to  get  together  with 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  people,  and  there  will  be  no  overlapping 
of  activities. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
gotten  together.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I yesterday  had  a very  fine 
conference  with  Miss  Switzer.  We  had  a perfect  understanding. 

• • ' ■ • i I * ' ' f 

MENTAL  retardation  program 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Now,  who  wants  to  talk  about  the  progress  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  might  call  on  Dr.  Hall  and  Dr.  Mackie  also 
for  that. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  we  would  get  just  a briefing  of  what  gains 
we  made  this  year  and  what  you  expect  to  do  next  year. 

Dr.  Hall.  Let  me  say,  in  1957,  with  your  encouragement,  we 
actually  approved  in  the  State  departments  and  universities  through- 
out the  country,  some  41  projects,  which  is  about  50  percent  of  our 
total,  and  this  year  already  we  have  an  additional  5 projects  in 
mentally  retarded,  in  the  cooperative  research  agreement  program 
That  is  because  we  encourage  the  State  departments  and  colleges  and 
universities  to  move  into  this  area  and  tackle  the  specific  problem 
and  deal  with  these  children.  We  have  had  this  kind  of  response 
from  those  people.  I think  Dr.  Mackie  can  probably  discuss  the 
content  of  these  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Will  you  tell  us  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  last  year  and  how  you  are  going  to  expand  this  program 
in  1959? 

PROGRESS  TO  DATE 

Dr.  Mackie.  I can  tell  you  a little  bit  about  the  progress  that 
was  made  with  the  mentally  retarded. 

As  has  been  reported  we  had,  as  of  January  1,  46  projects  underway. 
In  general,  these  cover  six  large  areas.  They  are  concerned  (1)  with 
finding  and  defining  children,  (2)  with  the  learning  process,  How  do 
they  learn?  (3)  with  the  methods  of  teaching  them,  (4)  with  the 
effect  of  communication  difficulties  or  other  deviations,  such  as 
hearing  loss,  (5)  with  some  evaluation  of  the  types  of  school  situations, 
which  seem  to  be  most  effective  for  these  children?  What  are  the 
factors  of  the  school  situations?  I refer  to  day  schools,  residence 
schools,  or  simply  some  kind  of  parents’  help  with  children.  Then  we 
have  a sixth  group  of  projects  that  we  classify  as  miscellaneous,  which 
includes  one  on  the  effect  of  schooling  on  the  adjustment  of  children. 
Then  we  have  some  beginning  on  the  rural  problem,  which  is  one  of  our 
most  severe  problems.  This,  in  general,  gives  you  the  type  of  studies 
that  have  been  made.  They  are  pretty  well  spread  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  given  us  the  type  of  studies  being  made, 
but  can  you  point  to  any  significant  progress  that  has  come  out  of 
these  studies? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Dr.  Hall. 

Dr.  Hall.  I would  like  to  mention  them,  if  I might. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hall.  First  of  all,  we  had  a study  done  and  a paper  prepared 
on  the  methodology  of  doing  research  in  education  of  mentally 
retarded,  a very  significant  project,  because  we  feel,  before  we  can  really 
get  at  the  heart  of  this  matter  we  are  going  to  have  to  improve  the 
whole  methodology  in  this  field,  and  stimulate  the  research  in  institu- 
tions and  agencies  concerned  with  this  problem;  so  we  contracted 
with  a university,  which  has  one  of  the  finest  statisticians  and  re- 
searchers of  the  methodology  of  research.  We  have  conducted  these 
46  studies  in  this  field.  We  would  hope  that  some  time  next  year— 
and  we  have  already  tried  to  clarify  whether  our  agreement  permits 
us  to  do  this — we  could  call  in  people  who  are  concerned  with  this 
problem,  neurologists  and  others,  to  try  to  determine  where  we  are 
in  our  knowledge  about  mentally  retarded,  so  we  can  get  some  real 
longtime  goals  as  to  where  we  need  to  go  and  what  are  the  areas  that 
are  amenable  to  research.  This  takes  a little  time. 
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What  I am  trying  to  say,  I guess,  is  that  we  need  to  lay  the  base  for 
carrying  on  the  kind  of  research  which  would  yield  the  information 
on  which  the  American  people  ought  to  make  decisions  on  these  kinds 

of  things.  . . w 

Dr.  Mackie.  There  is  already  some  information  available.  We 
are  beginning  to  get  information.  With  the  next  year  we  will  get 
more,  which  will  help  us  in  evaluating  methods  of  learning.  How  do 
these  children  learn?  Are  there  any  differences  in  the  way  that  they 
learn?  A number  of  studies  have  been  testing  out  some  of  our  old 
theories  about  learning.  Maybe  now  we  will  be  ready  to  move  on 
and  study  some  new  things. 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  might  give  an  example,  Dr.  Mackie,  about 
that  study,  having  to  do  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  mentally 
retarded  children,  and  what  implications  there  are  for  teaching  those 
children  from  the  education  gathered  out  of  the  findings.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  get  at  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know  this  is  a new  program,  and  you  cannot 
expect  too  much  too  fast,  but  I thought  you  might  be  able  to  tell  us 
some  significant  finding  up  to  this  point. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Dr.  Mackie.  This  one  on  motor  characteristics  is  very  interesting, 
because  we  have  tended  to  think  that  these  children  were  more  like 
normal  children  in  physical  characteristics,  but  they  showed  a wide 
deviation  in  motor  characteristics.  This  has  implications  for  planning 
curriculum,  because  they  will  not  do  very  much  better  in  manual 
occupations  than  they  do  in  intellectual  activities. 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  was  interesting  to  me  to  think  that  teachers 
were  expecting  them  to  be  up  to  normal  in  their  motor  responses, 
and  therefore  one  can  see  the  frustration  that  might  arise;  but  this 
research  study  gives  a different  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Hall.  Actually,  what  the  study  proves  in  this  situation  is 
that  children  who  are  mentally  retarded  are  also  retarded  in  their 
physical  development,  which  means  that  some  things  we  had  been 
assuming  in  the  past,  that  if  they  are  mentally  retarded  we  can  train 
them  physically,  are  not  true.  We  find  they  are  physically  retarded 
just  as  they  are  intellectually. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  some  of  these  children  are 
educable  and  trainable  and  some  are  un train  able  and  uneducable? 
There  is  that  difference? 

Dr.  Mackie.  Yes;  there  is  a wide  difference  in  the  scale  of 
ability. 

Dr.  Hall.  We  have  another  study  which  has  been  completed  and 
turned  in,  which  behooves  us  to  look  a little  further  at  this  thing. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  STUDY 

We  sponsored  a study  in  which  we  attempted  to  find  out  whether 
students  in  special  education  classes,  mentally  retarded  children  in 
special  education  classes,  do  better  or  worse  after  they  leave  school, 
than  students  in  the  normal  school  programs  after  they  leave  school. 

The  findings  were  that  the  students  in  special  education  classes  do 
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not  do  any  better  in  later  life  than  those  who  were  in  regular,  normal, 
school  situations.  . r 

Now,  if  that  be  true,  there  are  tremendous  implications  as  to  the 
financing  of  education,  and  this  whole  procedure  of  training  mentally 
retarded  people;  but  we  went  further,  and  dug  into  situation  and 
data  further  and  found  that  students  who  were  in  special  education 
classes  tended  to  come  from  homes  of  different  types  from  the  stu- 
dents who  were  in  the  normal  school  situation.  Now  we  need  to  go 
back  further  and  find  out  what  effect  the  home  life  and  the  accept- 
ance by  their  parents,  and  the  kind  of  experience  these  children  had 
in  their  homes  before  they  entered  school  had,  not  only  in  their  school 
life,  but  in  their  later  adjustments,  because  we  think  there  may  be 
something  there. 

Dr.  Mackie.  We  have  to  be  a little  bit  careful  about  assuming 
that  one  study  gives  us  all  the  answers.  We  will  have  to  look  at  all 
of  these  studies  in  relation  to  other  studies  being  made,  and  some 
times  make  many  more  before  we  can  be  very  sure. 

For  example,  in  a study  of  that  kind  we  need  to  know  if  the  teachers 
were  comparable,  if  the  background  preparation  of  the  teachers  was 
comparable.  We  perhaps  need  some  more  studies  in  this  field. 

PERCEPTION  SYMBOLS  STUDY 

There  is  another  interesting  one  concerned  with  the  way  the 
mentally  retarded  look  at  perception  symbols.  Do  they  see  a letter 
and  a number  the  same  way  that  other  people  do?  We  do  not  mean 
just  “Do  they  observe  it  with  their  eyes?”  but  do  they  assess  it  in 
some  different  way? 

We  had  a small  preliminary  study  on  this  made  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  findings  suggested  that  there  are  some  differences 
in  the  ways  they  perceive  symbols,  so  that  a second  grant  was  made 
for  that  study  to  continue. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  feel,  Dr.  Mackie,  that  the  money  we  have 
appropriated  in  this  area  is  not  sufficient? 

Dr.  Mackie.  I certainly  do. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  progress? 

Dr.  Mackie.  Not  only  for  what  it  has  given  us  for  research,  but 
for  the  new  life  and  the  new  constructive  curiosity  that  has  been 
added  to  the  whole  field  of  mentally  retarded.  I think  the  byproducts 
are  almost  as  great  as  the  direct  results. 

RELATIONS  WITH  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  do  you  people  get  along  with  the  National 
Advisory  Committee? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I say  that  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent advisory  committee,  and  they  are  working  with  us  in  perfect 
coordination,  and  it  is  a most  reassuring  thing  to  us  to  have  people 
of  their  prestige  and  reputation  and  position  to  guide  us  on  this  pro- 
gram, and  to  have  their  evaluation  and  judgment,  and  to  have  their 
approval,  as  we  do  have  their  approval. 

In  the  early  stages,  everyone  was  new  to  everyone  else,  but  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  things  about  it  to  me  is  to  see  the  bonds  that  are 
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established  and  the  confidence  that  is  building  up  and  the  complete 
cooperation. 

COOPERATION  WITH  NTH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  you  also  have  the  complete  cooperation  of  the 
Neurological  Institute,  Mental  Health  Institute,  those  two,  especially? 

Dr.  Mackie.  Yes. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I cannot  speak  to  that  as  these  people  do,  but 
there  has  been  a very  friendly  relationship  and  only  last  night  I spoke 
to  Dr.  Shannon,  and  we  indicated  that  we  wanted  to  have  a con- 
ference, that  we  might  prove  helpful  to  each  other,  to  exchange  our 
experiences.  You  know,  for  a period  of  time  in  the  first  year,  we  had 
a direct  representative  from  that  group  on  the  Research  Advisory 
Committee. 

Dr.  Mackie.  You  know  we  do  have  a department  committee, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  these  different  agencies,  and  we  meet 
occasionally  and  talk  over  the  problems  and  try  to  see  how  we  are 
supplementing  each  other. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  that  you  would  be  interested  in  this,  you 
and  the  members  of  your  committee,  in  talking  about  these  institu- 
tions, that  we  made  great  progress  there,  also.  There  is  a tremendous 
alertness  and  interest  and  appreciation  for  the  program,  on  the  part 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  the  State  departments  of 
education,  and  the  American  education  research  agencies.  They  are 
greatly  interested  in  it.  They  are  interested  in  it  not  only  because 
of  the  proposition  of  finding  answers  to  unanswered  questions  of  edu- 
cation, but  they  see  in  it  the  value  of  strengthening  research  resources, 
educational  resources,  in  the  country.  You  see,  these  institutions 
would  have  a major  contract  with  us  and  there  are  a good  many  of 
them  now  that  are  able  to  attract  and  train  and  develop  research 
personnel,  which  will  be  a research  resource  from  now  on  for  educa- 
tion, for  the  rest  of  the  lives  of  these  personnel.  That  is  one  of  their 
great  points  of  interest. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Can  you  give  us  a resume  of  how  you  are  going  to 
expand  this  program  in  1959? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  we  might  ask  Dr.  Hall  to  speak  to  that. 
You  are  talking  about  the  mentally  retarded  aspect  of  the  research 
program? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  is  a question  of  carrying  on  the  projects  now 
under  way.  Most  of  them  are  still  in  process,  you  know,  and  also 
any  new  programs  that  might  come  up. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  can  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Hall.  We  can  do  this,  if  Mr.  Hughes  has  not  done  so.  We 
have  written  abstracts,  brief  descriptions  of  all  the  mental  retardation 
projects  we  are  now  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  those  in,  and  also  the  new  programs  you  hope 
to  get  started  in  1959. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  it  might  be  well  to  give  a supplementary 
statement  in  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  We  will  place  all  of  that  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 
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RflSUMfQ  OF  1959  PLANS,  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 

In  1959,  the  cooperative  research  program  will  continue  to  support  work  on 
the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  along  lines  developed  in  1957  and  1958, 
but  with  more  emphasis  on  dissemination  of  information  about  the  findings  from 
these  studies.  A large  proportion  of  the  funds  available  in  the  1959  budget  will 
be  used  to  support  projects  which  were  initiated  in  1957  or  1958  and  have  not 
yet  been  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  a number  of  promising  new  projects  will 
be  brought  under  contract  in  1959. 

State  education  agencies  and  colleges  and  universities  will  be  encouraged  to 
submit  proposals  on  problems  which  they  regard  as  significant  in  the  education 
of  the  mentally  retarded.  Also,  the  Office  of  Education  staff,  together  with 
leaders  in  the  field,  will  seek  to  identify  the  major  problem  areas  and  will  encourage 
the  development  of  research  on  these  problems. 

It  appears  that  research  in  1959  will  continue  to  be  concerned  in  large  part 
with  many  of  the  same  basic  problem  areas  covered  in  1957,  but  with  increasing 
penetration.  These  areas  are:  (1)  identification  and  classification  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children  for  educational  purposes;  (2)  learning  characteristics  of  the  men- 
tally retarded;  (3)  methods  and  materials  for  teaching  the  mentally  retarded;  (4) 
the  effect  of  communication  problems  and  other  secondary  disabilities  on  the 
development  of  the  child;  (5)  the  types  of  school  organizations  in  which  these 
children  can  best  be  instructed;  and  (6)  other  basic  problem  areas  such  as  educa- 
tion of  the  mentally  retarded  in  sparsely  populated  rural  areas,  the  effect  of  the 
school  program  on  postschool  adjustment,  and  parent-school  relationships  as  they 
influence  the  development  of  mentally  retarded  children. 

It  is  anticipated  that  increased  emphasis  will  be  given  to  analyzing  and  explor- 
ing more  deeply  the  significant  factors  for  child  growth  in  the  school  situation, 
such  as  the  methods  of  instruction  or  the  professional  competence  of  the  teacher. 
Specialists  in  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  are  also  stressing  the  need 
for  further  study  in  such  areas  as  education  of  mentally  retarded  youth  and 
children  with  multiple  handicaps. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  findings  by  the  principal  investigators  through 
their  own  publications,  the  Office  of  Education  will  carry  on  one  of  its  primary 
legal  functions  by  disseminating  t*he  findings  in  various  ways.  Increasingly, 
these  will  be  presented  through  publications  for  various  audiences,  lectures,  dis- 
cussion groups,  committees,  and  consultation  with  those  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering programs,  potential  research  technicians,  parent  organizations,  and  others. 

Findings  which  can  be  reported  by  1959  promise  to  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  following:  Understanding  of  underlying  concepts  and  terminology, 
procedures  for  finding  and  classifying  these  children  for  instructional  purposes, 
methods  of  diagnosing  the  learning  difficulties  of  the  mentally  retarded,  methods 
of  teaching,  and  curriculum  planning.  These  in  turn  should  contribute  to  an 
improved  school  environment  for  mentally  retarded  children  and  youth. 

A COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  DAY  CLASS  VERSUS  INSTITUTIONALIZED  EDUCABLE 

RETARDED  (PROJECT  NO.  192) 

(Directed  by  Maynard  C.  Reynolds,  associate  professor  of  educational  psychology, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.) 

The  present  study  represents  an  extension  of  a study  already  underway  which 
dealt  with  the  later  adjustment  of  individuals  discharged  from  a State  institution 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  In  this  extension,  it  is  planned  to  rework  present 
data  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a more  efficient  technique  of  prediction,  and  to 
study  further  interactions  among  the  various  characteristics  of  the  group.  In 
addition,  it  is  planned  to:  (1)  make  a comparison  of  the  above  population  with  a 
population  from  special  classes  in  community  schools;  (2)  make  a comparison  of 
the  rate  of  institutionalization  from  districts  having  special  classes  and  districts 
which  do  not  have  such  classes;  (3)  make  a detailed  comparison  of  population 
now  in  the  institution  with  a comparable  population  in  day  classes.  These  data 
would  be  used  for  later  followup  studies.  The  present  study  is  projected  on  a 
3-year  basis.  (Duration:  May  1957  through  June  1960.) 

Abstracts  of  the  46  research  Projects  in  mental  retardation 

All  of  the  46  research  projects  included  here  were  brought  under  contract 
between  October  1956  and  October  1957.  They  are  presented  to  give  an  overview 
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of  the  research  underway  during  this  first  year  of  the  Office  of  Education  coop- 
erative research  program.  They  have  been  grouped  around  several  of  the  major 
problem  areas  in  mental  retardation  to  give  the  reader  a better  picture  of  both 
the  coverage  and  the  gaps  in  the  program  thus  far. 

The  brief  abstract  of  each  project  is  based  on  a summary  made  by  the  principal 
investigator  and  includes  the  name  of  the  director,  location  of  the  research,  dura- 
tion of  the  study,  and  a project  identification  number.  Additional  information 
about  the  individual  research  projects  can  be  secured  directly  from  the  principal 
investigator. 

Definition  and  Identification 

STUDY  OF  SCREENING  PROCEDURES  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES  TO  MENTALLY 

RETARDED  CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  139) 

(Directed  by  W.  R.  Burris,  supervisor  of  special  education,  State  department  of 

education,  Jackson,  Miss.) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  explore  the  relationships  between  various  easily 
administered  procedures  in  screening  and  the  child’s  need  for  special  educational 
placement.  The  end  objective  is  to  formulate  a sound,  effective,  and  workable 
method  of  screening  children  for  placement  in  special  classes  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  This  study  should  produce  suggestions  to  help  find  and  diagnose 
children  in  need  of  special  education  placement,  to  make  reasonably  sure  that 
only  eligible  children  are  placed  in  classes  for  the  retarded,  and  to  assist  in  identify- 
ing all  the  children  who  should  be  taught  in  such  classes.  The  project  is  to  be  a 
pilot  study  of  some  5,000  elementary  school  children,  grades  1 through  6,  in  2 
representative  counties.  Teacher  and  principal  referrals  will  be  secured  on  this 
samnling  and  then  group  intelligence  and  group  achievement  tests  will  be  ad- 
ministered. Based  on  this  triple  criterion  the  children  having  the  lowest  ratings 
will  be  selected  for  further  intensive  study  including  individual  verbal  and  per- 
formance psychometric  examinations,  social  case  histories,  and  general  and  special 
medical  examinations.  (Duration:  June  1957  through  May  1959.) 

TERMINOLOGY  AND  CONCEPTS  IN  APPRAISING  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  (PROJECT 

NO.  170) 

(Directed  by  Irving  Lorge,  executive  officer,  Institute  of  Psychological  Research, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

A systematic  review  will  be  made  of  the  semantic  variations  in  the  definition  of 
the  mentally  retarded  in  terms  of  functional  adequacy  for  education,  training,  or 
custodial  care.  The  method  involves  the  review  of  statutes  and  regulations  about 
the  classification  and  education  of  the  mentally  retarded,  a survey  of  procedures 
used  in  their  classification,  as  well  as  a review  of  published  sources  in  terms  of  the 
names  used  for  their  classification.  (Duration:  February  1957  through  January 
1958.) 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN  IN  WYOMING,  THROUGH 
OBJECTIVE  STATEWIDE  SCREENING  (PROJECT  NO.  313) 

(Directed  by  Velma  Linford,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.) 

The  purpose  of  the  Wyoming  study  is  to  identify  mentally  retarded  children 
between  the  aeres  of  6 and  17;  to  discover  the  degree  to  which  misplacement  of 
mentally-retarded  children  between  the  aves  of  6 and  17  occurs  in  schools  and 
institutions;  and  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a systematic,  inclusive  program 
for  the  identification  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  order  to  plan  a program  of 
education  for  such  children  practical  in  sparsely  settled  regions.  All  school- 
children,  and  all  others  that  can  be  reached  in  the  age  range,  will  be  given  the 
California  mental  maturity  test  and  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  scores  will  be 
obtained.  Children  who  fall  in  the  lowest  3 percentiles  will  be  tested  individually 
within  a 6-month  period  of  the  group  test.  When  results  indicate  the  necessity, 
referrals  for  psychiatric  or  medical  testing  will  be  made.  Wyoming’s  ultimate 
goal  is  to  set  up  a statewide  demonstration  program  for  the  identification  of 
mentally  retarded  and  other  exceptional  children  and  provide  for  proper  place- 
ment and  improved  educational  facilities.  (Duration:  October  1957  through 
October  1958.) 
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Learning  Characteristics  and  Responses 

QUANTITATIVE  AND  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSES  OF  ENDOGENOUS  AND  EXOGENOUS 
CHILDREN  IN  SOME  READING  PROCESSES  (PROJECT  NO.  019) 

(Directed  by  R.  J.  Capobianco,  director  of  research  in  special  education  and 
rehabilitation,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

In  this  study  it  is  proposed  to  investigate  some  of  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive differences  between  endogenous  and  exogenous  children  in  certain  reading 
processes.  The  Riggs  and  Rain  classification  system  (with  some  modifications) 
will  be  used  to  select  30  endogenous  children  and  30  exogenous  children  in  special 
classes  in  school  systems.  The  information  for  the  diagnosis  will  be  drawn  from 
case  histories  and  medical  data.  The  exogenous  group  will  be  further  restricted 
to  children  who  show  perceptual  psychopathology  as  determined  by  a recently 
devised  histoscopic  test  which  has  been  considered  satisfactory  in  work  with 
brain-injured  children.  The  endogenous  and  exogenous  groups  will  be  matched 
on  chronological  age,  mental  age,  educational  background,  and  sex.  Differences 
between  the  two  groups  will  be  determined  by  an  elaborate  battery  of  tests,  with 
especial  emphasis  on  diagnostic  reading  instruments.  An  analysis  of  variance 
will  be  used  to  determine  differences.  (Duration:  January  1957  through 
November  1957.) 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  LEARNING  ABILITY  IN  MONGOLOID  AND 
NORMAL  CHILDREN  OF  COMPARABLE  MENTAL  AGE  (PROJECT  NO.  076) 

(Directed  by  Gordon  N.  Cantor,  assistant  professor,  division  of  human  develop- 
ment and  guidance,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  investigate  discrimination  learning  processes 
in  trainable  mongoloid  children  as  compared  with  normal  preschool  children. 
Four  or  five  individual  studies  are  planned.  The  first  experiment  is  concerned 
with  the  ability  of  the  two  groups  to  make  a rhythmic  discrimination.  The 
subjects  are  asked  to  distinguish  between  patterns  produced  by  metronomes 
beating  at  two  different  speeds.  In  addition,  half  the  subjects  in  each  group  are 
being  required  to  duplicate  the  patterns,  so  that  the  effects  of  the  resulting  kines- 
thetic cues  may  be  studied.  A second  experiment  will  involve  the  role  of  “atten- 
tion sets”  in  the  learning  of  a simple  button  pressing  task.  The  remaining  studies 
will  be  concerned  with  similar  learning  problems,  with  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  the  role  of  “discrimination  sets”  and  verbal  mediation  processes.  (Dura- 
tion: January  1957  through  June  1958.) 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  REASONING  METHODS  AND  REASONING  ABILITY  IN 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  081) 

(Directed  by  R.  J.  Capobianco,  director  of  research  in  special  education  and 
rehabilitation,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

The  objectives  of  this  study  are  to  explore  and  describe  reasoning  in  mentally 
retarded  children;  to  compare  their  methods  with  those  utilized  by  normal 
children  of  approximately  the  same  mental  age;  to  explore  the  influence  of  levels 
of  abstractness  on  reasoning  ability  in  the  mentally  retarded  and  subsequently  to 
compare  these  results  with  those  obtained  on  normal  children  of  similar  mental 
age  levels;  to  determine  the  differences  in  reasoning  abilities  between  male  and 
female  mental  retardates.  A group  of  50  educable  mentally  handicapped  subjects 
ranging  in  mental  age  from  8 to  11  years  will  be  selected  from  the  population  of 
the  Syracuse  State  School.  Children  with  gross  physical  or  emotional  handicaps 
will  be  omitted  from  the  study.  A comparable  group  of  mentally  normal  children 
with  approximately  the  same  mental  age  levels  will  be  selected  from  the  public 
school  population.  Experimental  and  control  groups  will  be  administered  a 
series  of  3 reasoning  tests  consisting  of  (1)  The  Dearborn  Form  Board  test,  (2)  a 
recently  devised  test  utilizing  cut  masonite  squares,  rectangles . and  triangles 
which  are  to  be  assembled  into  5 specific  squares  measuring  5 inches  by  5 inches, 
(3)  a recently  devised  test  (after  Vigotski)  utilizing  classificatory  systems  such 
as  form,  color,  size,  etc.,  for  the  measurement  of  generalization  ability.  Addi- 
tional data  will  be  collected  by  the  determination  of  the  types  of  problem  solving 
techniques  utilized  by  the  subjects  (right  or  wrong).  Data  will  be  evaluated  by 
an  analysis  of  variance  technique  utilizing  the  following  variables:  male  and 
female;  first,  second  and  third  test  results.  Qualitative  analysis  will  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  methodologies  used  by  the  subjects  in  reasoning  test.  (Duration: 
December  1956  through  November  1957.) 
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SPECIALIZED  EDUCATIONAL  METHODOLOGY  WITH  HYPERACTIVE  MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED CHILDREN:  A PILOT  STUDY  AND  DEMONSTRATION  (PROJECT  NO.  090) 

(Directed  by  William  M.  Cruickshank,  professor  of  education  and  psychology  and 
director  of  education  for  exceptional  children,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.) 

This  is  an  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  and  value  of  a nonstimulating  class- 
room environment,  expecially  prepared  materials  and  highly  structured  teaching 
methods  upon  learning  problems  and  school  adjustment  of  mentally  retarded 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  with  or  without  clinically  diagnosed  brain  injury. 
Children  whose  emotional  difficulties  are  characterized  by  mental  retardation  and 
hyperactive  aggressive  behavior  and  children  with  mental  retardation  and  known 
or  suspected  brain  injury  between  the  ages  of  7 and  10-11  years  will  be  studied. 
A thorough  diagnostic  work-up  of  each  child  will  be  made.  A control  group  of 
endogenous  children  and  hyperactive  children  without  neurological  indications  of 
brain  injury,  taught  by  conventional  methods,  will  be  used.  The  two  experi- 
mental groups  will  be  in  an  educational  situation  designed  in  general  along  the 
lines  described  by  Strauss  and  Lehtinen.  Experimental  group  1 will  include 
children  with  conclusive  evidence  of  brain  injury  and  mental  retardation  and 
children  with  mental  retardation  and  hyperactive  aggressive  behavior  without 
evidence  of  brain  damage;  group  2 will  include  children  whose  case  histories  and 
behavior  are  typical  of  the  brain  injured,  but  without  neurological  indications  of 
brain  injury,  and  children  with  mental  retardation  and  hyperactive  aggressive 
behavior  without  neurological  indications  of  brain  damage.  (Duration:  Decem- 
ber 1956  through  November  1958.) 

A COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  SOME  LEARNING  CHARACTERISTICS  IN  MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED AND  NORMAL  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SAME  MENTAL  AGE:  I.  LEARNING, 
RECOGNITION,  RECALL,  AND  SAVINGS,*  II.  PROACTIVE  AND  RETROACTIVE  IN- 
HIBITION; III.  GENERALIZATION;  IV.  REASONING  (PROJECT  NO.  091) 

(Directed  by  G.  O.  Johnson,  associate  professor,  Syracuse  University, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

These  are  a series  of  comparative  studies  on  some  learning  characteristics  in 
mentally  retarded  and  normal  children  of  equivalent  mental  age  levels.  While 
intelligence  tests  primarily  indicate  quantitative  differences  between  the  intelli- 
gence levels  of  children,  there  are  in  the  literature  a few  indications  that  there  may 
be  some  qualitative  differences  as  well.  The  differences  that  have  been  found, 
however,  are  in  terms  of  things  learned  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  actual  learning 
process.  The  studies  being  presently  conducted  are  designed  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  basic  learning  characteristics  of  retarded  children  using,  insofar 
as  possible,  materials  with  which  they  have  little  or  no  previous  familiarity  and 
tasks  which  would  not  have  been  learned  either  by  the  retarded  child  or  the  normal 
child  in  regular  school  or  community  situations:  (1)  Learning,  recognition,  recall, 
and  savings:  The  specific  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
recognition  and  savings  characteristics  of  the  mentally  retarded  differ  from  normal 
children  of  the  same  mental  age  and  what  the  nature  of  these  differences  may  be. 
Thus,  a qualitative  as  well  as  a quantitative  knowledge  of  this  aspect  of  their 
intelligence  would  be  made  available  for  program  and  instructional  planning. 
(2)  Proactive  and  retroactive  inhibition:  The  specific  objective  of  this  study  is 
to  determine  the  differences  in  proactive  and  retroactive  inhibition  of  mentally 
retarded  and  normal  children  of  the  same  mental  age.  (3)  Generalization:  The 
specific  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  differences  in  generalization  in 
mentally  retarded  and  normal  children  of  the  same  mental  age.  (4)  Reasoning: 
The  specific  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
differences  in  the  reasoning  characteristics  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  normal 
children  of  the  same  mental  age.  (Duration:  December  1956  through  May  1958.) 

A COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  INTELLECTUALLY  RETARDED 
AND  NORMAL  BOYS  ON  SELECTED  TASKS  INVOLVING  LEARNING  AND  TRANSFER 
OF  LEARNING  (PROJECT  NO.  127) 

(Directed  by  William  M.  Cruickshank,  professor  of  education  and  psychology, 
and  director  of  education  for  exceptional  children,  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.) 

In  this  study,  the  performance  of  educable  mentally  retarded  children  will  be 
compared  with  that  of  normal  children  of  similar  mental  age  in  tasks  involving 
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certain  aspects  of  learning  and  transfer  of  learning.  The  hypothesis  to  be  tested 
is  that  differences  in  achievement  and  intelligence  test  performance  in  these  two 
groups  are  related  to  differences  in  the  progress  they  make  in  learning  and  transfer, 
as  follows:  (1)  in  tasks  which  primarily  involve  sensory-motor  performance  or 
simple  information  depending  on  past  experience  mentally  retarded  children  will 
make  the  greater  progress;  (2)  in  learning  and  transfer  tasks  which  involve  simple 
relationships  and  simple  arbitrary  rote  association,  there  will  be  no  significant 
differences;  (3)  in  learning  and  transfer  tasks  which  involve  more  complex  rela- 
tionships, children  of  normal  intelligence  will  make  the  greater  progress.  This 
study  will  use  standard  controls  and  statistical  procedures.  (Duration:  January 
1957  through  November  1957.) 

EFFECTS  OF  A COMPREHENSIVE  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  145) 

(Directed  by  James  B.  Stroud,  professor  of  education  and  psychology,  and  Lloyd 

L.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of  education,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 

Iowa,  and  Drexel  Lange,  director,  department  of  special  education,  Iowa  State 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Des  Moines,  Iowa) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  an  experimental  program  of  instruction 
for  educable  mentally  retarded  children  under  the  following  conditions:  Two 
experimental  classes  and  one  control  class  group  in  an  Iowa  city  will  be  used.  The 
control  class  will  be  conducted  without  modification.  In  the  experimental  groups 
special  effort  will  be  directed  toward  setting  up  a comprehensive  opportunity 
program,  embracing  superior  teaching,  psychotherapy,  a good  mental  hygiene 
atmosphere,  and  wholesome  and  effective  human  relations  in  the  home  and  com- 
munity will  as  far  as  possible  be  set  up,  under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 
Standard  tests  and  time-sample  observations  of  behavior  will  be  used  as  criteria. 
(Duration:  February  1957  through  June  1959.) 

CONDITIONS  INFLUENCING  INSIGHT  AND  PROBLEM-SOLVING  BEHAVIOR  IN  THE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  (PROJECT  NO.  150) 

(Directed  by  Kai  Jensen,  professor  of  education,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.) 

The  major  problem  of  this  research  is  to  ascertain  the  favorable  and  unfavorable 
circumstances,  procedures,  and  techniques  involved  in  the  cultivation  and  devel- 
opment of  insight  and  problem-solving  behavior  in  various  types  of  mentally 
retarded  children.  After  the  literature  has  been  searched  and  evaluated  for 
techniques,  instruments,  and  procedures  used  for  the  study  of  insight  and  problem- 
solving behavior,  a battery  of  measuring  devices  will  be  developed  and  used  on 
various  groups  of  mentally  retarded  children  as  a means  of  refining  the  instru- 
ments themselves,  and  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  ranges  of  mental  behavior 
appropriate  to  each  instrument.  The  final  phase  of  the  research  will  involve  the 
use  of  these  instruments  in  the  actual  testing  of  mentally  retarded  children  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  circumstances,  procedures,  and  techniques  best 
suited  to  the  cultivation  and  development  of  insight  and  problem-solving  behavior 
in  these  children.  This  research  may  also  aid  in  the  development  of  techniques 
and  procedures  promoting  optimum  learning  in  the  mentally  retarded;  further 
the  development  of  a better  basis  for  the  differential  education  of  the  different 
types  of  mental  retardation;  and  help  make  for  more  accurate  and  valid  assess- 
ment of  the  differential  value,  or  lack  of  it,  of  the  various  drugs,  hormones,  or 
other  approaches  to  altering  the  physiological  efficiency  of  the  central  nervous 
system  now  being  investigated.  (Duration:  January  1957  through  June  1959.) 

PERCEPTION  OF  SYMBOLS  IN  SKILL  LEARNING  BY  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

(PROJECT  NOS.  151  AND  263) 

(Directed  by  Virgil  E.  Herrick,  professor  of  education,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.) 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  process  of  perceiving  language  symbols 
(words,  letters,  numbers)  as  (a)  cues  for  meaning,  (6)  models  for  skill  performance 
and  (c)  as  a definition  of  value  perception.  It  is  proposed  to  study  these  phases 
of  the  perceptual  process  as  they  appear  to  operate  in  the  school  learning  tasks 
of  handwriting,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  reading.  The  research  design  will 
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utilize  a population  representing  well-defined  segments  of  intellectual  functioning 
for  comparative  purposes.  A major  hypothesis  is  that  retarded  children  perceive 
and  act  on  symbols  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  do  gifted  and  normal  children. 
(Duration:  January  1957  through  June  1957;  June  1957  through  May  1961.) 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  LEARNING  EFFICIENCY  IN  ARITHMETIC  OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
CHILDREN  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  AND  HIGH  INTELLIGENCE 
(PROJECT  NO.  153) 

(Directed  by  Herbert  J.  Klausmeier,  associate  professor  of  education,  University 

of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.) 

This  study  proposes  to  test  five  hypotheses:  (1)  uneven  physical  growth  within 
the  child  accompanies  low  efficiency  in  learning  arithmetic;  (2)  slow  physical 
growth  within  the  child  accompanies  low  efficiency  in  learning  arithmetic ; (3)  the 
level  of  functioning  as  represented  in  strength,  mental  age,  reading  achievement, 
language  achievements,  and  arithmetic  achievement  is  the  same  among  mentally 
retarded,  average,  and  high  I.  Q.  children;  (4)  speed  of  acquiring  arithmetic  learn- 
ing is  inversely  related  to  retention  within  and  among  groups  of  children  of  low, 
average,  and  high  I.  Q.;  (5)  rate  of  forgetting  acquired  arithmetic  learnings  is 
equal  among  children  of  low,  average,  and  high  I.  Q.  Approximately  40  subjects 
in  each  I.  Q.  group  will  be  drawn  from  children  of  normal  range  in  chronological 
age  of  third-grade  children  enrolled  in  regular  or  in  special  classrooms  for  mentally 
retarded  children.  The  measures  to  be  employed  in  the  testing  of  hypotheses  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  are  height,  weight,  strength  of  grip,  carpal  development,  permanent 
teeth,  intelligence,  and  achievement  test  results  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  lan- 
guage. Testing  of  hypotheses  (4)  and  (5)  will  require  individual  administration 
of  arithmetic  learning  tasks  over  a period  of  time.  Complete  personality  assess- 
ments and  medical  examinations,  along  with  pertinent  educational  and  family 
histories,  will  be  obtained  on  the  mentally  retarded  for  descriptive  purposes  and 
possible  comparisons  with  other  mentally  retarded  children.  (Duration:  Janu- 
ary 1957  through  June  1959.) 

A STUDY  OF  EMOTIONAL  REACTIONS  TO  LEARNING  SITUATIONS  AS  RELATED  TO  THE 
LEARNING  EFFICIENCY  OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  154) 

(Directed  by  Thomas  A.  Ringness,  assistant  professor,  education  and  extension, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.) 

This  study  will  test  the  following  hypotheses:  (a)  mentally  retarded  children 
possess  unrealistic  self-concepts  and  levels  of  aspiration  in  certain  learning  situa- 
tions as  compared  to  normally  developing  children;  ( b ) mentally  retarded  children 
become  more  emotionally  disturbed  in  certain  learning  situations;  (c)  efficiency 
of  certain  problem-solving  behaviors  can  be  improved  by  teaching  more  realistic 
self-concepts,  levels  of  aspiration,  and  ways  of  reacting  emotionally.  Mentally 
retarded,  normally  developing,  and  mentally  superior  children  will  be  drawn  from 
regular  and  special  classrooms,  each  category  including  approximately  40  children 
of  third-grade  age.  Psychological,  medical,  and  scholastic  achievement  data  will 
be  collected.  Presentation  of  specially  constructed  arithmetic  problems  to 
individuals  will  provide  opportunity  for  measuring  galvanic  skin  response 
observation,  and  other  assessments  of  emotional  behavior.  Teaching  for  more 
realistic  self-concepts,  emotional  behaviors,  and  levels  of  aspiration  will  be 
attempted  as  data  indicate,  followed  by  further  assessment  of  emotionality  in 
arithmetic  problem  solving.  (Duration:  January  1957  through  June  1959.) 

THE  EFFECT  OF  GROUP  TRAINING  OF  4-  AND  5-YEAR-OLD  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  (PROJECT  NO.  167) 

(Directed  by  Maurice  H.  Fouracre,  professor  of  education  and  head,  department 
of  special  education;  Irving  Lorge,  professor  of  education;  Frances  P.  Connor, 
assistant  professor  of  education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  study  to  investigate  the  influences  of  group  experience 
on  selected  young  mentallyretarded  children  between  the  ages  of  4 years  9 months 
and  6 years  9 months.  The  subjects  are  those  mentally  handicapped  children 
usually  referred  to  as  educable.  The  children  will  be  divided  into  three  groups. 
One  experimental  group  will  be  stimulated  by  group  activities;  home  counseling 
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will  1)0  provided  for  another;  results  with  these  groups  will  be  compared  with  a 
matched-control  group.  The  study  is  a cross-sectional,  longitudinal  overlap  type 
of  experimental  design  in  which  a new  group  of  children  will  be  brought  into  the 
experimental  situation  each  year.  Evaluation  of  the  training  and  home  groups,  as 
compared  with  the  null  group,  will  extend  into  the  special  class  placement  period 
in  the  public  schools.  The  children  will  be  measured  for  many  aspects  of  develop- 
ment, in  the  areas  of  family  adjustment,  play  activities,  educational  curriculum, 
materials  and  equipment  of  instruction,  and  similar  problems.  (Duration: 
January  1957  through  December  1961.) 

PERCEPTUAL  AND  RESPONSE  ABILITIES  OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

(PROJECT  NO.  176) 

(Directed  by  John  O.  Anderson,  professor  of  speech  and  hearing  pathology, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  111.) 

This  study  consists  of  three  phases:  (1)  An  investigation  of  perceptual  and 
response  capacities  of  mentally  retarded  children,  and  to  develop  reliable  tech- 
niques and  methodology  in  this  area  which  differentiate  between  perceptual  and 
response  processes;  (2)  development,  based  upon  these  techniques,  of  classifica- 
tions diagnostic  of  differential  response  and  perceptual  capacities  and  decrements; 
(3)  an  attempt  to  develop  and  test,  according  to  these  classifications,  differential 
educational  and  training  methods  for  the  mentally  retarded.  At  present  only 
the  first  of  these  phases  is  being  investigated.  The  purpose  is  to  delve  into  the 
problem  of  mental  retardation  from  the  standpoint  of  both  perception  and  response 
with  reference  to  the  modalities  of  vision  and  audition.  The  study  is  designed  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  ability  to  perceive  and  to  respond  is  definable  and 
has  recognizable  characteristics  as  related  to  the  factor  of  intelligence.  Approxi- 
mately 200  subjects  will  be  used  and  the  population  will  consist  of  individuals 
classified  according  to  intelligence  extending  from  above  average  through  the  range 
generally  considered  as  indicative  of  severe  mental  retardation.  Statistical  anal- 
ysis will  be  utilized  and  the  results  will  provide  the  basic  framework  for  further 
investigation  involving  the  second  and  third  phases  of  the  study.  (Duration: 
March  1957  through  April  1959.) 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  UNDERLYING  THE  EDUCABILITY  OF  THE  MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED  CHILD.  I.  CONCEPT  FORMATION  AND  TRANSPOSITION  IN 
YOUNG  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND  NORMAL  CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  266) 

(Directed  by  William  E.  Martin,  professor  and  coordinator  of  research,  and 
Abraham  H.  Blum,  assistant  professor,  department  of  child  development  and 
family  life,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.) 

The  educability  of  any  child  is  closely  associated  with  his  ability  to  form  rela- 
tional concepts  (concept  formation)  and  his  ability  to  apply  them  in  other  appro- 
priate situations  (transposition).  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  make  a 
developmental  and  comparative  assessment  of  concept  formation  and  transposition 
in  young  normal  and  mentally  retarded  children.  The  results  of  such  an  investi- 
gation should  provide  a basis  for  determining  the  educability  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  for  developing  realistic  goals  for  them,  and  for  diagnosing  certain  learning 
difficulties.  The  mentally  retarded  sample  will  consist  of  about  100  boys  and  girls 
from  4 to  8 years  of  age  with  I.  Q.’s  between  50  and  79.  The  normal  sample  will 
be  of  the  same  size,  age  range,  and  sex  distribution  but  will  have  I.  Q.’s  of  90  or 
above.  Each  subject  will  undergo  training  devised  to  develop  a concept  of  middle- 
sizedness,  the  materials  consisting  of  three  cubes  varying  in  size  according  to  the 
rationl:2:4.  Half  the  subjects  will  then  be  given  an  immediate  test  for  transposi- 
tion on  another  series  of  cubes  of  different  absolute  size  but  varying  within  a 
series  according  to  the  same  ratio.  The  remaining  half  of  the  subjects  will  be 
given  this  test  after  a delay  of  24  hours.  Other  variables  included  in  the  design 
are  distance  of  the  test  series  from  the  training  series  (1  or  2 steps),  direction  of 
change  (larger  or  smaller  cubes),  age,  and  sex.  All  subjects  will  be  tested  again  1 
week  later  to  determine  the  effects  of  a longer  delay  upon  transposition  ability. 
(Duration:  September  1957  through  August  1958.) 
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Communication  and  Other  Specialized  Disabilities 

LANGUAGE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  014) 

(Directed  by  Donald  D.  Durrell,  professor  of  education,  Boston  University,  Boston, 

Mass.) 

This  study  proposes  to  analyze  the  language  abilities  of  children  enrolled  in 
special  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  the  areas  of  reading,  speaking,  listen- 
ing, and  writing.  Variations  in  achievement  in  each  of  these  abilities,  specific 
strengths  and  weaknesses  characteristic  of  different  levels  of  achievement  and 
mental  ability,  and  relationships  among  the  various  abilities  will  be  studied. 
The  study  proposes  to  (1)  chart  the  frequencies  of  specific  difficulties  in  the  intake 
and  output  of  ideas  through  languages ; (2)  discover  the  open  channels  for  current 
education  of  these  children;  (3)  identify  the  weaknesses  which  respond  rapidly  to 
remedial  instruction;  (4)  outline  plans  for  educational  approach  and  remedial 
language  instruction.  A comprehensive  battery  of  standard  and  informal  tests 
will  be  used.  Relationships  will  be  studied  through  paired  comparisons  and  cor- 
relations. (Duration:  October  1956  through  June  1957.) 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  ARTICULATORY  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PHONETIC  DISCRIMINATION  AND  WORD  SYNTHESIS 
ABILITIES  IN  YOUNG  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND  NORMAL  CHILDREN  (PROJECT 
NO.  078) 

(Directed  by  C.  V.  Mange,  assistant  professor  of  audiology  and  speech  pathology, 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

This  project  is  designed  to  investigate  the  relationships  of  phonetic  discrimina- 
tion and  phonetic  synthesis  ability  to  development  of  articulatory  skills  between 
mental  ages  4 and  7.  There  is  evidence  that  both  of  these,  as  well  as  perceptual 
abilities  are  related  to  articulatory  development  at  later  age  levels.  However, 
we  have  no  information  in  articulatory  deficient  children  concerning  the  extent 
of  such  relationships  during  the  period  of  articulatory  development  in  either 
normal  or  mentally  retarded  children.  It  may  be  possible  to  develop  limited 
predictive  equations  for  articulatory  development  as  a function  of  phonetic  dis- 
crimination, phonetic  synthesis,  and  mental  age.  This  seems  to  be  especially 
valuable  in  determining  the  need  for  remedial  procedures  with  children  who 
appear  to  be  retarded  in  articulatory  ability  at  early  age  levels.  The  study  wili 
involve  monthly  testing  of  articulation,  phonetic  discrimination,  and  phonetic 
synthesis  ability  over  a period  of  14  to  18  months.  Subjects  will  consist  of  2 
groups,  each  with  mental  ages  between  4 and  7 years.  The  first  will  involve  40  to 
60  mentally  retarded  children  (I.  Q.  50  to  75)  while  the  second  will  include  an 
equal  number  of  children  of  normal  intelligence  (I.  Q.  90  to  110).  (Duration: 
December  1956  through  November  1958.) 

A COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  SOME  CHARATCERISTICS  IN  BETTER  AND  POORER  LEARNERS 
AMONG  CHILDREN  WITH  RETARDED  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  (PROJECT  NO.  082) 

(Directed  by  L.  M.  DiCarlo,  professor  of  audiology  and  speech  pathology,  Syracuse 

University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  establish  patterns  of  development  of  mental 
behavior  among  children  with  retarded  mental  development.  The  study  pur- 
ports to  discover  if  possible,  behavior  characteristics  of  the  achievers  and  under- 
achievers among  mentally  retarded  children  which  will  differentiate  between 
them  for  predictive  purposes  in  the  development  of  curriculums.  This  informa- 
tion would  also  be  valuable  in  diagnoses  and  prognoses.  The  scope  of  the  project 
includes  a sample  of  mentally  retarded  children  possessing  similar  I.  Q.’s.  The 
age  range  will  include  children  from  8 to  16  years.  Achievers  would  be  defined  as 
those  children  performing  at  a measured  intellectual  level.  Underachievers  would 
be  those  children  performing  at  a level  of  1 year  or  more  below  their  indicated 
mental  age.  A battery  of  tests  including  achievement,  Stanford-Binet,  draw-a- 
man,  international  liter,  marble  board  and  Rorschach  will  be  administered  to 
these  children  as  well  as  tests  of  visual  recognition,  auditory  recognition,  memory 
span  and  recall,  articulation  profile  and  the  Vineland  social  maturity  scale.  The 
analysis  of  the  results  should  provide  valuable  information  leading  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  curriculum.  (Duration:  December  1956  through  November  1957.) 
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MOTOR  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  (PROJECT  NO.  152) 

(Directed  by  Robert  J.  Francis,  professor  of  physical  education-teacher  education, 

University  of  Wisconsin) 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  study  certain  motor  characteristics  of 
the  mentally  retarded  child.  The  subject  for  the  investigation  includes  a sample  of 
mentally  retarded  children  in  elementary  schools  and  groups  of  institutionalized 
children  classified  as  Mongoloids  and  familials.  A battery  of  11  gross  motor 
performance  tests  for  which  norms  are  available  on  normal  children  is  being 
administered  to  the  mentally  retarded  children  considered  as  educable  in  the 
public  schools.  These  data  should  provide  information  on  the  extent  of  the  motor 
retardation  of  the  mentally  retarded,  classified  according  to  age,  sex,  and  intelli- 
gence. With  the  institutionalized  cases  of  very  low  intelligence,  a battery  of 
motor  performance  tests,  including  certain  items  of  the  Lincoln-Oseretsky  scale 
is  being  applied  to  both  familial  and  Mongoloid  children.  These  data  will  be 
compared  with  the  performance  scores  of  normal  preschool  children  given  the 
same  battery  of  tests  as  a basis  for  assessing  the  motor  development  of  the  institu- 
tionalized cases  in  the  age  range  5 to  10  years.  (Duration:  February  1957  through 
June  1957.) 

APPLICATION  OF  MOWEER’s  AUTISTIC  THEORY  TO  THE  SPEECH  REHABILITATION  OF 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  PUPILS  (PROJECT  NO.  159) 

(Directed  by  M.  D.  Steer,  director,  Purdue  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic;  and 
professor  of  speech  pathology,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.) 

This  problem  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations:  (a)  The  incidence 
of  speech  deficiencies  among  the  mentally  retarded  is  estimated  to  be  10  times 
that  in  the  normal  population;  (6)  traditional  methods  of  speech  therapy  are 
markedly  less  successful  with  retarded  pupils  than  with  those  of  normal  intelli- 
gence; (c)  Mowrer’s  autistic  theory  of  speech  development  appears  to  be  applicable 
for  speech  habilitation  of  mental  retardates.  The  problem  is  the  development 
of  a speech  therapy  methodology  based  on  this  theory  and  the  evaluation  of  the 
method.  The  principal  objectives  of  the  project  are:  (a)  To  develop  a speech 
abilitation  method  particularly  designed  for  application  with  mental  retardates; 
(6)  to  subject  this  method  to  controlled  experimentation  contrasting  it  with 
traditional  methods;  (c)  to  evaluate  the  method  in  relation  to  degree  of  intellectual 
impairment,  degree  of  speech  (articulatory)  deficiency  and  amount  of  speech 
improvement.  A random  sampling  of  pupils  considered  admissible  to  the  speech 
clinic  of  the  Indiana  State  School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  will  be  used  as 
subjects.  Researchers  will  administer  speech  therapy  under  traditional  and 
experimental  conditions.  The  data  will  consist  of  tape  recordings  of  standard 
articulation  tests  administered  to  the  subjects  before  and  after  administration 
of  the  therapies.  Evaluations  of  these  tape  recorded  articulation  tests  will  be 
performed  by  panels  of  trained  judges.  The  data  will  be  analyzed  by  the  analysis 
of  variance  technique.  (Duration:  June  1957  through  May  1958.) 

A STUDY  OF  THE  RELATIVE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  DIFFERENT  APPROACHES  OF  SPEECH 
TRAINING  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  165) 

(Directed  by  Leon  Lassers,  professor  of  special  education  and  speech  rehabilita- 
tion, and  Gordon  Low,  codirector  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif.) 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different 
approaches  of  speech  training  for  mentally  retarded  children.  The  following 
hypotheses  will  be  tested:  (1)  The  speech  of  mentally  retarded  children  can  be 
improved  through  speech  training;  (2)  speech  proficiency  of  mentally  retarded 
children  can  be  more  effectively  improved  with  an  approach  based  on  duplica- 
tion of  real  life  experiences  than  with  a drill-type  approach;  (3)  valid  instruments 
for  making  evaluations  of  speech  of  mentally  retarded  children  can  be  developed 
which  will  measure  (a)  small  increments  of  improvement  in  various  speech  at- 
tributes and  (b)  improvement  in  ability  to  use  speech  skills  in  realistic  communi- 
cative situations;  (4)  the  degree  of  speech  improvement  of  the  educable  mentally 
retarded,  both  in  speech  attributes  and  their  use  in  real  life  situations,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  severely  mentally  retarded  as  a result  of  the  two  major  types  of 
speech  training  used  in  the  investigation.  To  test  the  hypotheses,  the  first  phase 
of  the  project  will  be  devoted  to  the  selection,  development,  and  standardiza- 
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tion  of  a battery  of  speech  tests  for  use  in  measuring  the  speech  improvement  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  In  the  second  phase  of  the  project,  two  major  types 
of  speech  training  will  be  given  to  separate  groups  of  mentally  retarded  children. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  two  methods  will  then  be  interpreted  from  the  compara- 
tive speech  improvement  made  with  each  method.  The  children  who  will  serve 
as  subjects  in  the  study  will  be  selected  from  schools  for  the  trainable  and  edu- 
cable  mentally  retarded.  (Duration:  March  1957  through  December  1959.) 

A COMPARATIVE  INVESTIGATION  OF  METHODS  OF  TESTING  AUDITORY  AND  VISUAL 
ACUITY  OF  TRAINABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  172) 

(Directed  by  William  G.  Wolfe,  professor  of  educational  psychology, University 

of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  and  evaluate  auditory  and  visual  testing 
procedures  most  useful  in  testing  trainable  mentally  retarded  children  (I.  Q.  25 
to  50,  and  below  and  M.  A.  of  8 years).  Approximately  50  children  will  be  used 
and  will  be  drawn  from  the  Austin  State  School  for  Retarded  Children,  a local 
center  sponsored  by  the  Austin  Council  for  Retarded  Children,  and  classes  for 
retarded  children  in  the  Austin  Public  Schools.  (Duration:  February  1957 
through  September  1959.) 

A STUDY  OF  THE  COMMUNICATION  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILD 
AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THESE  PROBLEMS  ON  LEARNING  POTENTIAL  (PROJECT 
NO.  184) 

(Directed  bf  Nancy  E.  Wood,  coordinator  of  clinical  services,  Cleveland  Hearing 
and  Speech  Center,  and  associate  clinical  professor,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio) 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  speech  and  language  therapy  is  not  warranted  for 
the  mentally  retarded  child.  Yet,  using  standardized  mental  tests,  a communica- 
tion problem  alone  can  hinder  accurate  evaluation  of  intellectual  potential.  This 
3-year  study  proposes  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  communication  com- 
petence and  learning  potential  to  determine  whether  or  not  communication  prob- 
lems affect  the  learning  potential  of  the  mentally  retarded  child.  The  first  phase 
will  analyze  data  from  extant  comprehensive  case  histories  of  mentally  retarded 
children  with  communication  problems.  The  second  phase  will  study  additional 
subjects  using  specific  test  procedures  designed  or  selected  as  indicative  measures 
of  communication  behavior.  The  third  phase  will  emphasize  a language  therapy 
program  designed  to  study  whether  or  not  speech  and  language  problems  contribute 
to  the  depression  of  intellectual  scores.  It  is  predicted  that  this  study  can  result 
in  new  differential  test  and  therapy  procedures  for  mentally  retarded  children  with 
communication  disorders.  (Duration:  April  1957  through  December  1959.) 

Teaching  Methods  and  Procedures 

A COMPARISON  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  OUTCOME  UNDER  SINGLE-  AND  TWO-TRACK 
PLANS  FOR  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  144) 

(Directed  by  J.  Wayne  Wrightstone,  director,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  State  department  of  education,  Albany, 
N.  Y.) 

The  study  seeks  to  compare  the  educational  changes  of  educable  mentally 
retarded  children  enrolled  in  the  experimental  two-track  program  with  those 
changes  of  matched  educables  enrolled  in  a one-track  plan.  Under  the  two- 
track  plan,  each  pupil  will  be  placed  either  in  a class  for  high  achievers  or  a class 
for  low  achievers.  Under  the  single-track  plan,  high  achievers  as  well  as  low 
achievers  are  placed  in  the  same  class  and  are  taught  by  the  same  teacher. 
Before  placement,  the  children  are  carefully  studied  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
two  types  of  classes  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  social  maturity,  intelligence, 
physical  development,  and  occupational  prognosis.  The  comparative  effective- 
ness of  the  curriculum,  organization  and  procedures  of  the  two-track  plan  and 
the  single-track  plan  will  be  determined  in  terms  of  pupil  growth  in  several  areas, 
supervisor  and  teacher  evaluations,  and  parental  reactions.  In  other  words, 
both  objective  and  subjective  data  will  be  utilized.  The  matched-paired  tech- 
nique will  be  employed.  It  is  planned  to  have  from  85  to  100  classes  for  educable 
mentally  retarded  pupils  involved  in  the  experimental  program.  The  pupils  in 
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these  classes  will  total  about  1,800,  with  I.  Q.’s  ranging  from  50  to  75,  and 
age  from  6 to  18.  They  will  be  drawn  from  varying  ethnic,  cultural  and 
socioeconomic  levels.  (Duration:  May  1957  through  August  1959.) 

ID  IDENTIFICATION  AND  EVALUATION  OF  METHODS  FOR  TEACHING  SEVERELY  RETARDED 

(TRAINABLE)  CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  155) 

(Directed  by  Margaret  Hudson,  assistant  professor  of  special  education,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

This  study  is  designed  to  obtain  information  about  teaching  methods  being 
used  in  classrooms  for  severely  retarded  (trainable)  children,  as  a preliminary  step 
to  establishing  hypotheses  for  controlled  research  evaluating  teaching  procedures 
Through  tape  and  observation  recordings,  the  procedures  used  in  teaching  train- 
able  children  will  be  identified  and  categorized.  The  relationship  between 
these  classroom  procedures  and  such  other  measures  as  class  size  and  pupil 
achievement  will  be  determined.  The  study  will  include  20  classes  for  “trainable” 
children.  The  first  phase  of  the  project  will  involve  training  of  observers  and 
reliability-testing  of  observations  and  categorizations.  In  the  collection  of 
data,  two  all-day  visits  will  be  made  to  each  classroom  once  in  the  fall  and  again 
in  the  spring.  (Duration:  February  1957  through  December  1958.) 

HOW  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  LEARN  UNDER  CLASSROOM  CONDITIONS 

(PROJECT  NO.  157) 

(Directed  by  Frances  A.  Mullen,  assistant  superintendent,  Chicago  Board  of 

Education,  through  Illinois  State  department  of  public  instruction) 

* 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  determine  what  kinds  of  instruction  and 
what  kinds  of  classroom  organization  result  in  the  optimal  development  of  men- 
tally handicapped  children.  Four  major  points  of  attack  on  this  problem  have 
been  selected  for  study:  (1)  the  effectiveness  of  special  class  organization;  (2)  the 
importance  of  individual  interests  in  the  reading  program;  (3)  the  role  of  phonics 
in  reading  instruction;  and  (4)  the  effectiveness  of  the  unit  method  of  instruction 
with  mentally  handicapped  pupils.  The  effectiveness  of  methods  of  instruction 
and  of  types  of  classroom  organization  will  be  studied  both  in  relation  to  the 
academic  goals  and  the  nonacademic  goals  of  the  instructional  program.  This 
study  deals  with  educable  mentally  handicapped  pupils  with  Stanford-Binet 
I.  Q.’s  of  50  to  75,  ages  7 to  16  drawn  from  neighborhoods  ranging  from  blighted 
to  privileged.  Control  groups  will  be  used  throughout.  (Duration:  March  1957 
through  June  1960.) 

HOW  CAN  READING  BE  TAUGHT  TO  EDUCABLE  ADOLESCENTS  WHO  HAVE  NOT 

LEARNED  TO  READ?  (PROJECT  NO.  162) 

(Directed  by  Ruth  Boyle,  school  psychologist  and  supervisor  of  special  services, 

State  Teachers  College,  Newark,  N.  J.) 

The  study  is  concerned  with  mentally  retarded  adolescents  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  20  who  are  classified  as  educable  and  who  are  reading  significantly  below 
expectancy.  In  order  to  determine  how  reading  can  be  taught  to  these  people, 
an  investigation  will  be  made  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  A biographical  study  to 
determine  why  they  have  not  learned  to  read;  (2)  a study  of  what  kinds  and  how 
much  reading  is  necessary  for  them;  (3)  a study  of  the  methods  and  procedures 
and  materials  that  may  or  may  not  be  effective  in  teaching  them  to  read.  Educable 
adolescents  who  are  reading  will  be  studied  as  well  in  order  to  make  a comparative 
study.  After  careful  screening,  10  classes  will  be  formed  in  2 public  school 
systems  and  1 resident  training  institution  for  the  purpose  of  studying  teaching 
methods.  (Duration:  April  1957  through  June  1959.) 
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Effects  of  Different  Types  of  School  Organizations 

A COMPARATIVE  INVESTIGATION  OF  LEARNING  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  TRAINABLE 

CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FACILITIES,  LOCAL  SEGREGATED  FACILITIES,  AND 

STATE  RESIDENTIAL  CENTERS  (PROJECT  NO.  026) 

(Directed  by  John  R.  Peck,  assistant  professor  of  educational  psychology,  University 

of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  including  the 
trainable  child  (I.  Q.  25  to  50,  inclusive,  and  below  M.  A.  8)  in  the  public-school 
program.  Approximately  27  children  in  this  category  will  be  divided  into  3 
equal  groups  and  placed  in  a 2-year  controlled  classroom  program  at  each  of  the 
3 types  of  facilities — a typical  city  elementary  school,  a locally  sponsored  center 
for  trainable  children,  and  the  State  institution  for  retarded  children.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  evaluate  which  type  of  facility  offers  maximum  growth  and 
progress  to  the  pupils.  (Duration:  January  1957  through  September  1959.) 

AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  FACTORS  FOR  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENT  OF  MENTALLY 

RETARDED  CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  043) 

(Directed  by  Viola  Cassidy,  staff  member,  bureau  of  special  and  adult  education, 
and  professor  of  education,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover  and  assess  the  most  significant  factors 
involved  in  the  educational  placement  of  mentally  retarded  children  and  to 
develop  and  test  more  adequate  criteria  for  use  of  educators  in  making  the  most 
adequate  school  placements.  Estimates  indicate  that  approximately  20  percent 
of  educable  retarded  children  (50-75  I.  Q.)  are  now  enrolled  in  special  classes  in 
public  schools  or  in  public  and  private  institutions.  Since  programs  for  these 
children  are  developing  rapidly,  this  study  will  attempt  to  assess  significant 
factors  involved  in  learning  and  adjustment  of  retarded  children  in  special  classes 
contrasted  with  those  remaining  in  regular  classrooms.  Two  hundred  children 
selected  at  random  will  be  studied.  One  hundred  will  be  enrolled  in  special  classes 
and  a control  group  of  100  placed  in  regular  classrooms  throughout  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Each  group  will  be  evaluated  with  instruments  testing  intellectual 
capacity,  school  achievement,  social  acceptability,  and  adjustment  to  their 
teachers  and  peer  groups.  (Duration  October  1956  through  December  1958.) 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN  IN  SPARSELY  POPU- 
LATED RURAL  AREAS  (PROJECT  NO.  055) 

(Directed  by  Marguerite  Thorsell,  supervisor,  special  education,  Kansas  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Topeka,  Kans.) 

In  areas  where  population  is  not  large  enough  to  make  possible  the  organiza- 
tion of  day  school  special  classes,  the  problems  of  educational  planning  for  the 
educable  mentally  retarded  child  remain  relatively  unsolved.  Through  this 
study,  Kansas  hopes  to  be  able  to  find  improved  ways  of  serving  retarded  children 
in  sparsely  populated  areas.  This  3-year  study  is  to  be  divided  into  3 phases: 
(1)  The  identification  and  selection  of  approximately  50  educable  mentally  re- 
tarded children  enrolled  in  regular  classrooms  as  subjects  for  the  experimental  and 
control  groups.  These  children  are  to  be  selected  from  13  sparsely  populated 
counties  in  western  Kansas;  (2)  development  of  an  educational  program  which  pro- 
vides for  an  itinerant  consultant  trained  in  the  area  of  mental  retardation  who  can 
counsel  parents,  and  plan  with  classroom  teachers  and  local  and  State  agencies, 
to  provide  an  individualized  program  for  each  child  in  the  experimental  group; 
(3)  evaluation  of  the  program  through  a comparative  study  of  the  social  develop- 
ment and  academic  achievement  of  subjects  in  both  groups.  (Duration:  Febru- 
ary 1957  through  December  1959.) 


THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SPECIAL  DAY-CLASS  AND  RESIDENTIAL-SCHOOL  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  FOR  SEVERELY  (TRAINABLE)  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 
(PROJECT  NO.  103) 

(Directed  by  Lloyd  M.  Dunn,  associate  professor  of  education  and  coordinator 
of  special  education,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

This  project  was  designed  as  a long-term  controlled  study  of  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  special  day-class  and  residential-school  placement  for  trainable 
subjects.  Two  hypotheses  are  under  investigation:  Day-  and  residential-class 
training  will  produce  desirable  changes  in  the  behavior  of  the  children  themselves, 
over  and  above  those  which  result  when  the  child  remains  at  home  and  has  no 
training  in  a school  setting;  school  placement  of  such  children  will  produce  desir- 
able changes  in  the  home  adjustment  of  the  families  involved.  Phase  I of  this 
study  will  extend  over  the  period  January  1957  to  June  1958.  During  this 
time  a picture  vocabulary  scale  will  be  developed  to  measure  changes  in  this 
aspect  of  the  development  of  trainable  children.  During  this  phase  the  experi- 
mental design  of  the  study  will  be  perfected,  subjects  identified,  and  a pilot  study 
made  centering  on  the  above-mentioned  two  hypotheses.  The  proposed  phase  II 
of  the  study  will  see  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  experimental  design.  (Dura- 
tion: January  1957  through  June  1958.) 

STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  SPECIAL  DAY  TRAINING  CLASSES  FOR  THE  SEVERELY 

RETARDED  (PROJECT  NO.  109) 

(Directed  by  Leo  F.  Cain,  dean,  educational  services,  San  Francisco  College, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.) 

This  project  will  be  confined  to  severely  mentally  retarded  children  between 
the  ages  of  8 and  10  with  intelligence  quotients  ranging  between  25  and  50. 
These  children  will  be  chosen  from  those  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  special 
programs.  The  nonschool  groups  will  be  selected  from  comparable  communities 
which  have  no  such  programs  and  which  do  not  anticipate  the  development  of 
such  programs  during  the  experimental  period  of  the  project.  Sonoma  State 
Hospital  will  provide  both  the  school  and  nonschool  institutional  groups.  Fami- 
lies of  all  children  in  the  school  and  nonschool  groups  who  remain  in  the  commu- 
nity will  be  studied.  Where  it  is  feasible  to  do  so,  those  families  whose  children 
are  institutionalized  will  be  studied.  The  purposes  of  this  project  are  twofold: 
(1)  To  evaluate  the  behavioral  changes  that  take  place  within  the  public  and 
institutional  school  populations  and  nonschool  populations  of  severely  retarded 
children;  (2)  to  evaluate  the  changes  in  parent  attitude  and  family  adjustment  of 
the  parents  of  the  school  and  nonschool  populations  of  severely  retarded  children. 
San  Francisco  State  College  will  develop  a social  maturity  scale  as  an  aid  in 
evaluating  the  behavioral  changes  of  severely  retarded  children.  Duration: 
March  1957  through  June  1958.) 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  EDUCATING  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIAL 
CLASSES  AND  IN  REGULAR  CLASSES  (PROJECT  NO.  168) 

(Directed  by  Thelma  Gwinn  Thurstone,  professor  of  education  and  director  of  the 
psychometric  laboratory,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  compare  the  growth  or  progress  of  mentally 
handicapped  children  in  regular  classrooms  with  the  progress  of  those  in  special 
classrooms  as  indicated  by  measurements  in  a number  of  areas.  (1)  The  mental 
development  of  these  children  is  being  studied  by  means  of  tests  of  general  mental 
endowment  such  as  individual  Binet  examinations  but  more  intensively  by  means 
of  as  many  tests  of  primary  mental  abilities  as  are  available.  These  tests  include 
a much  wider  range  than  the  published  tests  of  these  abilities.  Many  other  tests 
have  been  used  widely  on  an  experimental  basis  and  are  available  for  use  with 
children  of  this  age.  (2)  The  progress  of  these  children  in  the  regular  school  sub- 
jects such  as  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  language  is  being  followed  by  means 
of  standardized  tests  of  school  achievement  over  a period  of  years.  (3)  Achieve- 
ment toward  other  educational  goals,  sometimes  called  the  intangibles  in  education, 
are  to  be  studied  by  means  of  tests  whenever  these  are  available,  and  by  means 
of  teacher  judgment  in  other  cases.  (4)  The  adjustment  of  the  children  within  the 
group  and  to  children  outside  their  immediate  school  group  is  being  studied  by 
means  of  sociograms  and  other  measurement  techniques.  (5)  The  physical 
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growth  and  coordination  of  the  children  in  a number  of  areas  and  their  ability  to 
participate  in  games  also  are  being  studied.  These  problems  are  being  studied  in 
a large  number  of  different  schools  in  about  10  public-school  systems  in  North 
Carolina.  These  include  county  school  units,  large  city  school  units,  and  small 
city  schools.  (Duration:  February  1957  through  June  1959.) 

AN  EXPLORATORY  STUDY  OF  EDUCATIONAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  EMOTIONAL  FACTORS  IN 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  RETARDED  CHILDREN  IN  GEORGIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (PROJECT 
NO.  171) 

(Directed  by  Stanley  Ainsworth,  chairman,  program  for  exceptional  children, 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  educational  achievement,  social  status, 
and  emotional  adjustment  of  retarded  children  in  three  school  environments: 

(1)  Retarded  children  in  special  classes  which  meet  Georgia  State  Standards; 

(2)  retarded  children  in  regular  classes  provided  with  the  services  of  an  itinerant 
specialist  serving  these  teachers,  retarded  children,  and  their  parents;  and  (3)  re- 
tarded children  in  regular  classes  with  no  special  education  services.  The  results 
will  bo  studied  with  regard  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  these  three  school  en- 
vironments for  mentally  retarded  children.  The  groups  will  be  matched  with 
regard  to  ( a ) mean  chronological  and  mental  age  and  distribution,  (6)  rural  and 
urban  distribution,  and  (c)  sex  distribution.  Screening  procedures  will  be  applied 
to  a sufficient  number  of  children  so  that  the  final  testing  will  include  at  least  59 
pupils  in  each  group.  Three  periods  of  testing  will  be  conducted  to  determine 
initial  status  and  any  changes  at  the  end  of  6 months  and  1 year.  (Duration:  June 
1957  through  June  1959.) 

Postschool  Adjustment  and  Other  Problems 

REFINEMENT  OF  A NONVERBAL  GROUP  MEASURE  OF  DELINQUENCY  PRONENESS  THAT 
CAN  BE  USED  WITH  NONREADERS,  SLOW  LEARNERS,  AND  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  015) 

(Directed  by  William  C.  Kvaraceus,  professor  of  education,  Boston  University, 

Boston,  Mass.) 

The  study  aims  to  validate  a nonverbal  group  measure  (KD  proneness  scale) 
of  delinquency  proneness  which  can  be  used  with  all  children  including  non- 
readers,  slow  learners,  and  the  mentally  retarded.  Subjects  are  required  to  indi- 
cate which  pictures  they  like  the  most  and  which  they  like  the  least  in  a series  of 
62  sets.  Before-and-after  data  will  be  gathered  on  a junior  high  school  population, 
grades  7 to  9 (N  2,000)  in  1 city  public  school  system  and  a special  class  sample 
from  2 communities  (N  200).  Behavioral  adjustment  data  will  be  gathered  over 
a 30-month  period  by  fieldworkers.  Relationships  between  the  prediction 
measure  and  adjustment  criteria  will  be  investigated.  The  nonverbal  scale  is 
keyed  on  the  basis  of  an  item  analysis  between  nondelinquents  in  public  schools 
and  institutionalized  delinquents  in  several  State  institutions.  In  addition, 
relationships  between  the  KD  verbal  scale,  KD  checklist,  and  the  nonverbal 
scale  will  be  investigated.  (Duration:  October  1956  through  September  1959.) 

A STUDY  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ATTITUDES  OF  PARENTS  OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
CHILDREN  AND  A STUDY  OF  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE  STRUCTURE  (PROJECT  NO.  018) 

(Directed  by  William  M.  Cruickshank,  professor  of  education  and  psychology, 
and  director  of  education  for  exceptional  children,  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  assess  attitudes  of  parents,  in  the  middle  in- 
come socioeconomic  level,  who  have  educable  mentally  retarded  children,  to  de- 
termine personality  variables  of  these  parents  and  the  effectiveness  of  altering 
attitudes  through  time  sequences  of  counseling.  Four  groups  (of  15  fathers  and 
15  mothers  each)  will  be  compared  as  follows:  1 group  will  serve  as  a control 
group;  1 group  will  receive  intensive  counseling  for  1 week;  1 group  will  have 
counseling  once  a month  for  6 months;  1 group  will  receive  counseling  twice  a 
month  for  a 6-month  period.  Attitudes  will  be  measured  by  attitude  tests,  inter- 
views and  personality  tests.  Tests  will  be  administered  before  and  after  counsel- 
ing in  order  to  determine  changes  in  attitudes.  (Duration:  October  1956  through 
January  1960.) 
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SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND 
INSTITUTIONAL  ENVIRONMENTS  (PROJECT  NO.  092) 

(Directed  by  R.  J.  Capobianco,  director  of  research  in  special  education  and 
rehabilitation,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

The  objectives  of  this  study  are:  ( a ) to  establish  a gradient  of  social  participa- 
tion in  mentally  retarded  children  of  both  sexes  representing  public  school  and 
institution  environments;  (6)  to  compare  the  social  participation  of  trainable  and 
educable  mentally  retarded  children  and  subsequently  to  compare  both  groups 
to  norms  established  for  children  of  average  intelligence;  (c)  to  relate  degrees  of 
social  participation  with  the  educational  environments  of  educable  and  trainable 
mentally  retarded  children.  Four  groups  of  mentally  retarded  children  (120 
subjects)  will  be  selected  from  public  school  and  institutional  classes.  Two  groups 
(trainable  and  educable)  will  represent  public  school  classes  and  two  groups  will 
be  chosen  from  institution  classes.  Time  sampling  observational  techniques 
(1  minute  periods,  dispersed  throughout  free  play  sessions  of  the  schoolday) 
will  be  applied  to  all  groups.  Observational  ratings  will  follow  the  following 
established  categories  of  social  participation:  (1)  unoccupied;  (2)  solitary;  (3)  on- 
looker; (4)  parallel;  (5)  associative;  (6)  cooperative  behavior.  These  categories 
represent  a continuum  of  activity  from  lowest  to  highest  levels  indicative  of  the 
degree  of  social  participation.  Trained  observers  will  rate  the  behavior  of  the 
subjects.  All  groups  will  be  rated  again  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Data 
for  each  individual  and  subgroup  will  be  summed  and  compared  inter-  and  intra- 
group. An  analysis  of  variance  or  covariance  (if  adjusted  means  are  necessary) 
will  be  applied  to  the  following  variables:  Trainable,  educable;  institution,  public 
school;  and  male,  female.  An  analysis  will  also  be  made  of  the  change  in  ratings 
for  all  groups  from  initial  to  final  scores.  (Duration:  December  1956  through 
November  1957.) 

A COMPARISON  OF  POSTSCHOOL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  CLASS 

MENTALLY-RETARDED  INDIVIDUALS  SERVED  IN  LINCOLN,  NEBR.,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(PROJECT  NO.  146) 

(Directed  by  William  R.  Carriker,  consultant  in  special  education,  State  department 

of  education,  Lincoln,  Nebr.) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  compare  the  present  status  of  a group  of  mentally 
retarded  individuals  who  have  been  served  in  special  classes  with  a comparable 
group  of  mentally-retarded  individuals  who  have  not  been  enrolled  in  special 
classes.  Its  significance  to  the  field  of  education  is  to  lay  a groundwork  for  future 
exploratory  studies  in  this  particular  area  of  special  education.  The  experimental 
group  is  made  up  of  individuals  that  have  been  in  a special  education  program. 
The  control  group  is  composed  of  individuals  who  have  gone  through  the  regular 
school  program.  Comparisons  will  be  made  in  terms  of  community,  occupational, 
and  personal  postschool  adjustments.  (Duration:  February  1957  through  July 
1957.) 

CRITIQUE  OF  RESEARCH  ON  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FACTORS  IN  MENTAL 

RETARDA.TION  (PROJECT  NO.  149) 

(Directed  by  Julian  C.  Stanley,  associate  professor  of  education,  University  of 

Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.) 

This  systematic  review  is  intended  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  research  tech- 
niques with  special  reference  to  principles  of  experimental  design;  to  point  out 
flaws  and  explain  how  they  may  be  avoided;  to  suggest  appropriate  procedures 
for  certain  problems;  and  to  expound  in  considerable  detail  some  newer  principles 
of  experimental  design  not  yet  contained  in  educational  and  psychological  litera- 
ture. The  critique  is  limited  to  research  dealing  with  psychological  and  educa- 
tional factors.  A great  body  of  literature  is  being  surveyed,  especially  that  found 
in  such  periodicals  as  the  American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency.  From  this 
material  will  be  selected  clusters  of  studies  and  single  studies  that  best  illustrate 
the  methodological  points  to  be  emphasized.  (Duration:  February  1957  through 
June  1957.) 
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A STUDY  OF  THE  CONCERNS  AND  REWARDS  OF  REARING  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

CHILDREN  (PROJECT  NO.  175) 

(Directed  by  Ernest  P.  Willenberg,  chief,  bureau  of  special  education  and  N.  S. 

Leichman,  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento,  Calif.) 

The  study  will  identify  problems  and  satisfactions  in  the  rearing  of  trainable 
and  educable  mentally  retarded  children,  and  ascertain  how  these  problems  and 
satisfactions  differ  from  those  experienced  in  the  rearing  of  comparable  groups  of 
nonhandicapped  children.  The  samples  will  include  a study  group  of  about  200 
mentally  retarded  children  matched  by  a control  group  of  about  200  nonhandi- 
capped children.  The  study  group  will  be  divided  into  four  major  subgroups: 
(1)  About  50  trainable  children  institutionalized;  (2)  about  50  trainable  children 
living  at  home  and  attending  public-school  classes  for  severely  retarded  children; 
(3)  about  50  educable  elementary  age  mentally  retarded  children  attending  public- 
school  clases  in  the  elementary  schools;  and  (4)  about  50  educable  mentally  re- 
tarded youth  attending  public-school  classes  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  total 
sample  is  expected  to  represent  a wide  range  of  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
influences.  The  data  will  be  based  upon  direct  information  obtained  from  parents 
in  interviews.  The  interviews  will  be  recorded  for  purposes  of  review  and  analysis. 
The  data  will  be  qualitative  but  the  degree  of  feeling  will  be  quantified  for  statis- 
tical treatment.  (Duration:  June  1957  through  December  1959.) 

A STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  ADEQUACY  AND  OF  SOCIAL  FAILURE  OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
YOUTH  IN  WAYNE  COUNTY,  MICH.  (PROJECT  NO.  178) 

(Directed  by  John  J.  Lee,  chairman,  department  of  speech  education  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  Thorlief  G.  Hegge,  director  of  research  and  education, 
Wayne  State  University,  and  Paul  H.  Voelker,  director  of  special  education, 
Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich.) 

The  principal  objectives  of  this  research  project  are:  (a)  To  develop  a procedure 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs  for  retarded  children  and 
to  apply  this  procedure  to  retarded  children  who  have  been  enrolled  in  special 
classes;  ( b ) to  obtain  new  knowledge  concerning  factors  which  either  singly  or  in 
combination  tend  to  facilitate  or  impede  social  adequacy;  (c)  to  attempt  to 
evaluate  these  factors  quantitatively  and  qualitatively;  (d)  to  present  this  knowl- 
edge in  a form  which  can  be  effective  in  developing  and  improving  curriculum 
materials,  guidance  services  (including  parent  counseling),  vocational  training 
and  placement,  the  use  of  community  resources,  and  teacher  education.  Studies 
of  social  adequacy  and  failure  will  be  made  of  approximately  200  pupils  formerly 
enrolled  in  special  B classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools;  and  of  approximately  200  pupils  formerly  enrolled  in  the  Wayne  County 
Training  School.  The  findings  from  these  groups  will  be  compared  with  those 
from  100  mentally  normal  boys  and  girls  of  comparable  age,  race,  sex,  and  socio- 
economic background.  (Duration:  January  1957  through  December  1958.) 

INVESTIGATION  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION  AND  PSEUDOMENTAL  RETARDATION  IN 
RELATION  TO  BILINGUAL  AND  SUBCULTURAL  FACTORS  (PROJECT  NO.  185) 

(Directed  by  Willard  Abraham,  head,  division  of  special  education,  Arizona  State 

College,  Tempe,  Ariz.) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  further  pseudomental  retardation  as 
compared  with  true  mental  retardation  in  a bilingual  and  subcultural  setting. 
The  factors  will  be  studied  by  the  method  of  repeated  tests  over  a 3-year  span  in 
an  adapted  but  relatively  constant  learning  situation.  Mental  (verbal  and 
performance),  achievement,  and  language  tests,  and  sociological  study  of  the 
children’s  environments  will  be  used  as  criteria.  The  subjects  wiil  be  recent 
immigrant  Mexican  children  and  Indian  children  in  special  classes  for  bilingual 
children.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  throw  further  light  on  the  controversial 
problem  of  pseudomental  retardation.  (Duration:  June  1957  through  June  1960.) 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  GIFTED  CHILD 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  memorandum  I have  is  from  Mr.  James  Ross 
and  Mr.  James  McGuire,  and  I want  you  to  include  at  this  point  the 
answers  to  their  questions  on  the  problems  of  the  gifted  child.  Have 
that  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  responsibility 
for  conducting  programs  of  research  in  the  education  of  gifted  children? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  Office  of  Education  has  responsibility  in  this  important  aspects 
of  education.  In  connection  with  its  basic,  statutory  mission,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  is  obligated  to  collect  and  disseminate  such  information  as  will 
help  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  effective  schools  and  school 
systems.  Particularly  in  view  of  the  increasing  readiness  to  use  such  information 
and  of  the  urgent  need  for  it,  the  Office  of  Education  should  collect  and  disseminate 
information  about  gifted  children  in  the  schools — their  numbers,  the  nature  of 
their  talents,  how  long  they  continue  in  school,  the  number  who  go  on  to  college, 
and  the  relation  of  their  talents  to  their  success  in  school  and  to  their  contributions 
in  life.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education  should  sponsor  or  conduct  such 
special  research  projects  as  will  reveal  the  problems  in  the  education  of  gifted 
children — such  problems  as  their  early  identification,  selected  methods  of  teaching 
them,  their  attitudes  and  personal  qualities  as  they  are  related  to  influential 
factors  in  home,  school,  or  community.  Some  of  the  research  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Education  need,  of  course,  to  be  regularly  performed  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  reports  of  current  status  and  change  in  trends.  There  are  other  facts 
in  this  field  which  more  properly  require  intensive  research  projects.  Many  of 
these  intensive  projects  are  appropriate  subjects  for  study  through  the  new  coop- 
erative research  program.  It  should,  of  course,  be  recognized  that  for  many  years 
and  in  various  places  valuable  research  has  been  done  to  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  human  talent  and  the  best  methods  of  discovering  and  developing  it. 

2.  Does  your  Department  have  statistics  on  the  number  of  children  having  an 
I.  Q.  above  140? 

Answer.  Because  local  school  systems  and  States  do  not  uniformly  give  tests 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  assemble  statistics  on  the  numbers  of  children 
having  different  I.  Q.s’  there  are  no  national  statistics  on  the  number  of  children 
who  have  been  tested  and  found  to  have  I.  Q.s’  above  140.  The  best  available 
data  on  this  point  come  from  the  work  of  those  who  prepare  and  standardize  in- 
telligence tests.  Probably  the  most  widely  used  measure  of  the  intelligence  of 
individuals  is  the  Revised  Stanford-Binet  Scale.  On  this  test  an  I.  Q.  of  over 
140  would  normally  be  obtained  by  about  0.6  percent  (six-tenths  of  1 percent)  of 
all  children  of  school  age  tested. 

Mental  ability  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a child  can  be  gifted. 
Special  talent  in  art  and  music  or  in  physical  dexterity  and  other  personal  quali- 
ties are  not  necessarily  measured  by  the  usual  I.  Q.  test. 

3.  What  is  being  done  throughout  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  special  needs  of 
gifted  children? 

Answer.  Although  in  times  past  and  in  a few  exceptional  places  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  segregate  some  gifted  children  for  study  in  special  schools,  this 
practice  has  not  been  prevalent  and  is  not  ordinarily  recommended  by  those  who 
are  most  expert  and  experienced  in  the  education  of  the  gifted. 

Virtually  every  large  community  in  America  has  some  program  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  able  pupils  and  for  seeing  to  it  that  they  have  appropriate  educational 
opportunities.  Most  commonly  the  means  through  which  these  opportunities 
are  provided  include  enriched  teaching,  accelerated  grade  placement,  and  ability 
grouping.  These  practices  are  not  ordinarily  discreet;  they  usually  complement 
and  supplement  each  other.  In  some  communities  programs  for  the  gifted  begin 
early  in  the  elementary  school.  In  others,  the  program  is  much  more  highly  de- 
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veloped  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  There  is  rather  widespread  support 
for  the  practice  of  making  considerable  adaptation  to  the  particular  needs  of 
gifted  pupils  in  their  academic  instruction,  while  encouraging  them  to  participate 
in  social  and  civic  activities  as  normal  members  of  the  entire  social  group  of  the 
school. 

4.  What  programs  does  your  Department  now  have  in  progress  relative  to  the 
education  of  gifted  children? 

Answer.  Members  of  the  staff  now  have  in  process  a study  dealing  with  “Quali- 
fications of  Teachers  of  Children  Who  Are  Gifted.”  They  are  also  analyzing 
State  courses  of  study  in  order  to  identify  practices  and  procedures  appropriate 
for  students  of  all  ability  levels.  The  incidence  of  special  classes  for  gifted  pupils 
is  also  studied  and  reported  in  the  regular  Biennial  Survey  of  Education. 

The  Cooperative  Research  Program  of  the  Office  is  now  sponsoring  five  research 
projects  dealing  with  education  of  students  who  have  special  abilities.  These 
projects  involve  counseling  as  a means  of  helping  talented  children;  the  intellectual, 
personal,  and  social  problems  of  gifted  adolescents;  the  ability  of  highly  intelligent 
pupils  to  adjust  to  social  situations  in  schools;  the  motivation  of  superior  students 
in  school;  a followup  study  of  students  with  various  aptitude  patterns;  the  behavior 
of  elementary-school  children  who  are  unusually  gifted;  and  the  identification  and 
development  of  talent  in  the  comprehensive  high  school. 

The  1954  bulletin  Teaching  Rapid  and  Slow  Learners  in  High  School  and  the 
1952  bulletin  Education  for  the  Talented  in  Mathematics  and  Science  are  further 
examples  of  fact-finding  studies  in  this  important  aspect  of  education. 

5.  What  became  of  the  proposals  in  behalf  of  special  help  for  gifted  children 
made  during  the  President’s  White  House  Conference  on  Education;  and  what 
were  the  salient  features  of  these  proposals? 

Answer.  The  general  proposals  and  recommendations  were  as  follows: 

The  talent  of  each  child  is  to  be  sought  out  and  developed  to  the  fullest.  This 
policy  of  encouraging  each  child  to  develop  his  individual  talents  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  Nation,  for  in  the  long  run,  if  no  talent  is  wasted  in  our  land 
no  skill  will  be  lacking. 

This  committee  thinks  that  for  every  child  to  have,  throughout  his  school 
career,  the  chance  to  change  to  the  kind  of  education  found  best  for  him  is  more 
important  than  the  time  saved  by  choosing  a few  pupils  early  in  their  lives  for 
accelerated,  specialized  programs  as  is  often  done  in  Europe.  The  American 
people  have  time  as  well  as  the  physical  resources  to  allow  this  kind  of  flexibility. 

Educational  programs  which  fully  exercise  and  develop  the  abilities  of  especially 
brilliant  students  must  be  maintained.  A system  which  wastes  the  talents  of 
those  who  have  the  most  to  offer  has  no  part  in  the  new  American  ideal  for  the 
schools.  Social  equality  can  be  maintained  by  the  schools  without  hampering 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  unusually  able.  Increased  stress  must  be  placed 
on  meeting  the  challenge  of  those  students  who  have  the  capacity  for  the  greatest 
intellectual  growth.  Improved  provision  for  these  talented  young  people  should 
be  the  next  great  advance  in  our  public  school  system.  This  committee  believes 
it  possible  to  achieve  this  goal  and  still  handle  the  tidal  wave  of  new  students 
which  is  expected.  The  real  and  fundamental  manpower  scarcity  at  the  present 
time  is  the  scarcity  of  quality  and  not  of  numbers.  Consequently,  the  identifica- 
tion and  careful  handling  of  talented  youth  are  urgent  and  commanding  require- 
ments. The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  are 
convinced  that  these  recommendations  from  the  Committee  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  have  had  a large  measure  of  effectiveness  in  stimulating 
the  hundreds  of  programs  and  projects  for  the  provision  of  suitable  education  for 
the  gifted. 

6.  Do  you  think  that  a project  such  as  that  outlined  in  this  report  would  be 
practical?  Necessary? 

Answer.  The  project  has  many  sound  elements  to  commend  it.  It  might  be 
a very  valuable  and  helpful  project  for  a sponsorship  by  some  individual  or 
organization  desiring  to  make  a special  contribution  in  this  area  of  education. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  are  other  types  of  projects  and  services 
which  might  be  more  widely  acceptable  and  helpful  in  meeting  the  wide  variety 
of  problems  and  needs  which  exist  throughout  the  country  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  some  who  might  question  the  practicality  of  this  measure  on  the  > round 
that  there  would  be  very  few  communities  in  which  the  total  populat  ion  would  be 
large  enough  to  permit  the  organization  of  a substantial  school  of  this  sort. 
Others  might  hold  that  if  is  hardly  essential  to  set  up  such  a project,  in  view  of  t he 
fact  that  in  one  of  our  largest  cities  there  has  already  been  considerable  experience 
with  highly  specialized  secondary  schools  for  gifted  pupils. 
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7.  What  percentage  of  its  budget  do  you  think  the  Department  ought  to  spend 
on  projects  to  develop  special  education  for  gifted  children? 

Answer.  As  the  answer  to  question  3 has  indicated,  the  education  of  gifted 
children  is  not  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  a separate  category  for  educational  pur- 
poses or  for  budget  purposes.  The  practice  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
is  in  harmony  with  that  widely  accepted  principle.  Accordingly,  the  budget  of 
the  Department  includes  many  programs  and  activities  which  apply  to  education 
generally  and  which  are  of  benefit  to  gifted  children  along  with  other  children. 
Consequently  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  any  budget  percentage  properly 
assignable  to  the  education  of  gifted  children  from  the  various  funds  granted  to 
States  and  communities  for  the  construction  of  facilities  and  the  operation  of 
school  programs.  States  and  local  communities  determine  the  use  of  these  funds 
in  specific  situations  within  governing  regulations  which  could  not  very  practically 
make  special  provisions  for  gifted  pupils  as  such  or  for  any  other  comparable  group 
of  pupils.  In  like  manner,  the  salaries  and  expenses  budget  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  fiscal  1958  amounts  to  $7  million,  and  includes  activities  which  cover  the 
broad  field  of  education,  including  higher  education.  The  Office  of  Education 
conducts  studies  and  provides  services  in  educational  counseling  and  guidance,  in 
special  education,  and  in  other  areas  of  curriculum  and  instruction  which  very 
definitely  involve  activities  for  gifted  children.  Here  again,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  measure  the  percentage  of  such  activities  which  pertain  to  the  education  of 
gifted  children  in  relation  to  the  total  Office  program. 

The  largest  single  category  in  the  salaries  and  expenses  budget  of  the  Office  of 
Education  is  the  item  for  cooperative  research  agreements.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1958  the  sum  of  $2,300,000  has  been  allotted  for  research  projects  in  education. 
Of  the  10  categories  in  which  project  applications  are  encouraged  1 is  entitled, 

‘ ‘Development  of  Students’  Special  Abilities  Through  Identification  and  Encour- 
agement of  Unusual  Talent.”  Some  15  projects  approved  or  in  the  process  of 
approval  currently  in  this  category  amount  to  approximately  $175,000.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  number  and  the  apparent  quality  of  project  appli- 
cations in  this  research  category  are  increasing,  so  that  a higher  percentage  of  the 
available  funds  should  be  assigned  to  this  category  in  fiscal  year  1959.  Especially 
as  larger  total  amounts  for  research  become  available  it  can  be  expected  that 
research  in  education  for  gifted  children  would  increase  substantially. 

8.  If  you  had  a child  with  an  I.  Q.  of  160,  what  special  education  would  you 
expect  the  Government  to  provide  for  him?  Can  the  States  supply  such  needs 
without  Federal  assistance? 

Answer.  Ideally  the  kind  of  public  education  provided  for  a youngster  of  160 
I.  Q.  would  not  be  special  in  the  sense  that  he  would  be  educated  apart  from  his 
fellows.  He  should,  nevertheless,  have  teachers  who  are  alert  and  highly  skillful 
in  identifying  his  points  of  strength,  for  even  the  most  generously  talented  youth 
is  stronger  in  some  abilities  than  in  others.  His  teachers  should  be  so  broad  in 
their  intellectual  interests  and  so  capable  of  deep  and  disciplined  thought  that 
they  can  capitalize  his  interests  and  challenge  him  to  make  the  intensive  and 
persistent  efforts  of  which  he  is  actually  capable.  The  classes  should  be  of  such 
size,  the  laboratories  and  libraries  should  be  so  well  equipped,  the  community  and 
school  environment  should  be  so  favorable  as  to  encourage  genuine  educational 
accomplishment.  If  these  conditions  are  met  the  ablest  youngster  will  find  the 
stimulus,  the  resources,  and  the  rewards  reouired  for  his  full  development. 

In  actuality  no  school  fully  attains  the  ideal,  and  some  fall  considerably  short 
of  it.  Every  State  in  the  Union  contains  a good  many  communities  in  which 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  provide  for  all  able  youngsters,  the  teachers,  the  equip- 
ment, and  the  facilities  their  education  requires. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  administration’s  present  legislative  proposals 
are  focused  on  two  essentials.  First,  they  encourage  and  help  the  several  States 
to  develop  programs  flexibly  adjusted  to  the  widely  varying  situations  in  which 
able  youngsters  are  to  be  found;  and,  second,  these  proposals  would  make  help 
available  in  the  ways  and  the  places  where  it  -will  surely  do  the  most  good,  that  is, 
in  special  training  programs  to  increase  the  abilities  of  teachers  to  develop  the 
exceptional  talents  of  their  pupils,  on  testing  programs  to  identify  able  students, 
and  on  counseling  to  help  them  plan  their  further  education  wisely.  The  proposals 
would  also  provide  scholarships  to  encourage  college  attendance  for  students 
for  whom  college  wrould  otherwise  be  unattainable.  They  provide  for  improve- 
ment of  educational  services  which  have  great  significance  for  able  students, 
such  as  instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  in  foreign  languages,  and  in  graduate 
study. 

9.  Do  you  have  any  experts  on  the  education  of  gifted  children  presently 
emploj'ed  on  your  staff?  Who  are  they? 
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Answer  We  have  no  persons  appointed  especially  for  this  responsibility.  Each 
specialist  in  the  field  of  instruction  is  responsible  for  identifying  practices  and  for 
providing  consultative  services  in  the  education  of  gifted  students.  Examples  of 
their  activities  have  already  been  given  in  answer  to  question  3.  The  specialist 
in  language  arts  in  secondary  schools  is  now  and  has  been  for  the  past  3.  years 
chairman  of  a national  committee  on  the  education  of  children  gifted  in  tho 

language  arts.  . _ ■ 

10.  Would  you  desire  some  noted  educators  to  testify  before  this  committee, 
or  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  the  extent  of  this  problem  and  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  Government  can  help? 

Answer.  During  several  recent  weeks  subcommittees  of  both  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  have  taken  expert  testimony  from  many  individuals,  including  educators, 
on  this  subject.  The  identification  of  talent  and  the  counseling  of  gifted  children: 
so  as  to  achieve  maximum  educational  benefits  have  been  discussed  repeatedly .. 
The  administration’s  program  for  legislation  has  been  presented  to  these  com- 
mittees in  order  to  outline  effective  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
make  its  appropriate  contribution  to  the  problem  of  enabling  and  encouraging 
all  students  to  achieve  maximum  benefits  from  education. 

Should  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  desire  it,  the  Office  would,  of  course, 
be  pleased  to  cooperate  in  helping  to  provide  expert  testimony  on  this  matter. 


Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  not  talked  much  about  this  before,  but  there 
are  many  more  problems  than  I ever  had  any  idea  there  were,  and 
many  of  them,  many  of  those  gifted  children  do  not  go  beyond  high 
school. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.  We  have  research,  as  you  know,  I believe, 
which  shows  a couple  of  hundred  thousand  a year  of  the  high-school 
graduates  in  the  upper  part  of  their  classes  do  not  go  on,  not  to  men- 
tion about  60,000  estimated  in  the  top-bracket  group  that  drop  out  of 
high  school  before  graduation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  These  two  men  mentioned  that  to  me.  Some  of 
those  statistics  I did  not  have,  but  I thought  it  was  something  we  ought 
to  look  into.  If  it  is  a real  problem,  we  ought  to  do  something  about  it. 

Now,  Doctor,  I am  not  going  to  ask  you  about  all  the  proposed 
legislation  that  is  before  Congress  now.  I know  the  administration 
has  a program  that  is  before  the  regular  legislative  committees,  and 
the  Department  is  being  called  on  to  testify  on  it. 


CLASSROOM  SHORTAGE 

I think  Mr.  Denton  asked  this  question  the  other  day,  of  the  Sec- 
retary : Do  you  think  that  the  classroom  shortage  has  gone  down  to  the 
extent  that  we  do  not  have  anything  to  worry  about  any  more? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  think  that.  I have  talked  to  the 
Secretary  many  times,  and  he  and  I are  in  thorough  agreement  on  it. 

I think  my  reply  would  simply  confirm  what  he  has  said.  The 
classroom  shortage  is  still  a serious  matter,  we  think,  and  there  are 
two  reason  why  the  administration  has  not  put  forward  legislation 
at  this  time  on  that  point.  Oue  reason  was  it  felt  that  this  legislative 
program  we  had  was  in  need  of  a higher  priority  and  also  the  experience 
we  have  had  with  that  proposal  in  the  last  two  Congresses,  has  not 
been  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  we  thought  with  a little  additional  help  and 
push  the  answer  might  have  been  different.  I am  not  going-  to  ask 
you  for  your  comment  on  it,  but  I think  it  is  generally  agreed  among 
the  leaders  of  education  in  the  country  that  if  the  administration 
wanted  that  bill  passed  last  year  they  could  have  had  it.  I am  not 
going  to  embarrass  you  witli  asking  you  for  your  opinion.  1 think  it 
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would  have  been  wonderful  if  it  had  passed.  It  would  also  have 
supplied  some  work  for  these  unemployed,  some  5 million  now  unem- 
ployed in  this  country.  It  would  have  helped  that  way,  also. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Of  course,  we  were  tremendously  interested  and 
worked  very,  very  hard  for  it.  We  are  hopeful,  and  indeed,  after 
appearing  before  2 of  the  committees  for  about  4 days,  I am  rather 
encouraged  about  our  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  you  supply  for  the  record  information  as  to 
the  existing  shortage  of  classrooms,  and  what  you  think  the  situation 
will  be  during  the  next  3 years. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 
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TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  STATES  TO  END  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  From  your  experience  of  the  last  few  years  do  you 
think  the  States  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  catch  up? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  of  course,  the  States  have  a very  good  record, 
and  our  prediction  as  to  what  they  would  do  this  last  year  was  almost 
right  on  the  nose,  but  it  would  take  8 or  10  years,  I am  afraid,  for  the 
States  themselves,  to  wipe  out  the  shortage. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  not  going  to  help  these  children  going  to 
school  today. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  we  are  very  concerned  with  that. 

FEDERAL  AID  i 

Mr.  Fogarty.  My  local  paper  of  yesterday  had  an  article  on  the 
aid-to-education  bills  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  and  they  seem  to  think  that  unless  there  was  a common 
meeting  of  the  minds  of  the  leadership  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
we  might  get  into  a knockdown-and-drag-out  fight  and  not  get  any 
legislation. 

What  would  be  your  idea  on  a joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  consider  this  overall  problem  of  Federal  aid  to  education? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I have  stated  that  I have  spent  this  last  week,  4 
days,  2 before  the  House  committee  and  2 before  the  Senate  committee, 
and  1 day  sitting  with  the  Secretary  and  1 day  with  other  members 
of  the  staff,  in  which  I gave  the  major  testimony. 

In  those  appearances  last  week  and  in  individual  comments  made 
before  and  afterwards,  and  since,  by  members  of  each  committee,  I am 
rather  encouraged  to  think  that  these  two  committees,  perhaps,  will 
work  together  and  come  out  with  something. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  judge  from  that,  then,  that  the  administra- 
tion doesn’t  consider  this  a real  problem. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  think  we  have  a good  bill.  We  have  discussed 
our  legislation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  it  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does 
not  go  very  far.  I think  that  is  perhaps  the  reaction  you  received  from 
a majority  of  the  members  of  these  committees. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  that  is  pretty  accurately  put.  At  least  we 
were  pleased  to  hear  them  praise  our  bills,  and  compliment  us  on  the 
merits  of  it. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Featherston  can  speak  to  that. 

Dr.  Featherston.  All  we  have  done  in  that  stems  from  about 
2 or  3 years  ago.  The  committee  had  tried  to  strengthen  the  general 
program  in  the  various  areas  to  make  it  more  meaningful.  We  have 
not  attacked  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  a separate 
problem,  but  in  connection  with  the  general  overall  educational 
study  program.  We  have  tendered  a new  bill  which  gives  great 
accent  to  the  matter  of  guidance  and  counseling.  That  is  one  of  the 
points  that  is  helping  youngsters  in  education  and  in  handling  their 
problems. 
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Dr.  Hall.  We  are  starting  research  projects  under  the  cooperative 
research  program  on  that,  and  during  the  recent  period  four  projects 
were  approved  in  juvenile  delinquency.  They  deal  with  the  dupli- 
cation of  juvenile  cases  as  well  as  the  effect  of  environment  on  these 
cases. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  According  to  recent  articles  in  the  papers,  there  is 
quite  a problem  in  some  of  the  schools  today. 

Dr.  Featherston.  We  do  have  a couple  of  studies.  One  is 
concerned  with  mental  health,  which  has  some  bearing  on  it,  and 
secondly,  investigating  their  reasons  for  leaving  school,  and  what 
happens  to  them  afterwards. 

Assistance  for  School  Construction 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies...  -------- 

2.  Assistance  for  school  construction  on  Federal  properties: 

(a)  Under  title  II,  Public  Law  815  .. 

(b)  Under  title  III,  Public  Law  815  _ - 

3.  Payments  for  technical  services 

Total  obligations. - _ 

$95, 131, 625 

1, 967 
5,  575, 054 
785,  753 

$44, 091, 395 

45, 872 
7,  873,  326 
792,  547 

$8, 000, 666 
850, 000 

101, 494, 399 

-12,097,  539 
19, 103, 140 

52, 803, 140 

-19, 103, 140 
8,  000,  000 

8, 850, 000 
-8, 000, 000 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward.  _ _ 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward  . 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

108,  500, 000 

41,  700, 000 

850,  000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  (total  obligations) 

ALLOCATION  TO  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

01  Personal  services:  Positions  other  than  permanent 

02  Travel-  . 

$95, 131, 625 

$44, 091, 395 

9 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

$66, 371 
16, 346 
885 
786,403 
178 

5, 492, 587 

$33, 350 
8,  700 
400 
792, 847 
100 

7, 874, 198 
2, 100 
50 

$14,  775 
3,900 
200 
850, 100 
100 

7, 980, 000 
900 
25 

04  Communication  services 

07  Other  contractual  services  --  

08  Supplies  and  materials - - . _ 

10  Lands  and  structures. . 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.  _ _ 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

Total,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  ...  .. 

Total  obligations 

4 

6, 362, 774 

8, 711,  745 

8, 850, 000 

101, 494, 399 

52, 803, 140 

8, 850,000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  one  more  appropriation  item — for  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency’s  expenses  in  connection  with  the  school 
construction  program.  Will  you  put  that  statement  in  the  record  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Reporter? 

(The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Opening  Statement  by  Commissioner,  Community  Facilities  Administra- 

tion,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — Committee  on  Appropriations,. 

1959  Estimate  for  Assistance  for  School  Construction  (Technical 

Services),  Office  of  Education 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  has  assigned  to  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
technical  services  provided  by  the  Agency  under  a working  agreement  with  the 
Office  of  Education  in  connection  with  the  school  construction  program  authorized 
by  Public  Law  815,  81st  Congress,  as  amended.  The  services  provided  cover  the 
architectural,  engineering,  legal,  and  financial  fields,  both  in  the  preliminary  stages 
and  during  construction,  as  well  as  necessary  staff  activities  to  support  these 
technical  services. 

The  working  agreement  between  the  Housing  Administrator  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  is  intended  to  accomplish  the  following  major  objectives: 

1.  To  provide  more  school  facilities  per  dollar  of  Federal  funds  expended. 

2.  To  help  produce  school  buildings  that  are  carefully  planned  architecturally 
and  structurally  to  insure  longer  life,  lower  maintenance  cost,  and  greater  utility; 

3.  To  assist  the  school  districts  in  avoiding  legal,  financial,  and  administrative 
difficulties;  and 

4.  To  insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  statute  is  carried  out, 
including  compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal  laws  and  regulations  pertinent 
to  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  and  the  Bacon- Davis  Act. 

To  realize  these  objectives,  we  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Office  of 
Education  and  to  the  local  school  district. 

Technical  Services  Provided 

A school  district  in  a federally  impacted  area  files  with  the  Office  of  Education 
a request  for  financial  assistance  in  the  construction  of  school  facilities.  Unless 
the  Commissioner  rejects  the  application,  the  school  district  then  prepares  and 
submits  an  application  for  a specific  construction  project.  Our  activities  in  the 
school  construction  program  begin  principally  with  the  receipt  of  a notice  of  fund 
reservation  from  the  Office  of  Education  for  a specific  application  by  a school 
district  for  Federal  assistance.  That  application  outlines  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed work,  the  type  of  construction  desired,  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  from  what 
source  and  in  what  amount  from  a monetary  standpoint  the  district  proposed  to 
participate,  the  location  of  the  proposed  site,  evidence  of  title  to  the  site,  a cita- 
tion to  its  authority  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  the  proposed  school  and 
other  pertinent  detail.  That  material  is  examined  in  our  field  office  and  a rec- 
ommendation based  on  the  engineering,  financial,  and  legal  aspects  of  the  project 
is  submitted  to  our  central  office.  We  here  review  the  findings  of  the  field  and 
prepare  a recommendation  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  We  also  secure 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  a determination  as  to  the  wage  rates  applicable 
to  the  proposed  project. 

Upon  the  approval  of  the  project  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  school 
district  and  our  Office  are  advised.  The  school  district  then  employs  its  architect 
who  prepares  the  detailed  plans  and  specifications.  The  architect’s  contract  is 
examined  and  concurred  in  by  our  regional  office.  Plans  and  specifications  are 
in  turn  submitted  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  field  representative 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  to  our  regional  office.  There  they  are  checked  for 
conformity  to  the  project  as  approved  by  the  Office  of  Education,  for  structural 
soundness,  for  their  adaptability  to  competitive  bidding,  for  nonrestrictive  use  of 
materials,  and  other  items.  When  the  plans,  specifications,  and  proposed  con- 
tract documents  are  approved,  the  school  district  is  authorized  to  advertise  for 
bids.  The  district  is  also  provided  with  the  wage  rates  predetermined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  project.  After  bids  are  re- 
ceived, tabulated  and  the  low  bidder  determined,  the  school  district  awards  the 
contract  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  our  regional  office.  Before  concurring  in 
the  award  the  regional  office  examines  the  tabulation  of  bids,  the  proposed  award 
of  the  contract,  the  bond  or  bonds  for  performance,  the  necessary  resolutions  bv 
the  governing  body  of  the  school  district,  etc.  When  approved  the  contract  is 
official.  The  field  engineer  works  out  with  the  architect  and  contractor  the 
schedule  of  operations. 

When  work  is  undertaken  the  field  engineer  makes  periodic  inspections  to 
insure  that  the  work  done,  and  materials  used,  are  in  conformity  with  the  contract 
as  regards  type,  quality,  scope,  and  workmanship;  that  wage  rates  paid  are  in 
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i accord  with  the  approved  schedule;  approves  or  modifies  the  necessary  change 
! orders;  checks  and  recommends  payments  to  the  school  district  from  the  Federal 
allocation,  checks  all  payments  made  on  behalf  of  the  project  from  the  construction 
account;  and  performs  other  items  of  work  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  accomplish- 
i|  ment  of  the  project. 

The  regional  office  works  with  the  local  school  district  in  the  preparation  of  the 
| equipment  schedules,  the  advertising  and  award  of  contracts  for  equipment,  and 
the  inventory  and  payment  therefor. 

The  final  inspection,  acceptance  of  the  work  and  certification  for  final  payment, 
together  with  the  final  report  on  the  project  is  the  responsibility  of  our  field  force. 

In  the  case  of  projects  constructed  on  federally  owned  sites,  the  full  responsi- 
bilities for  all  planning  and  construction  operations  are  in  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

PROGRAM  VOLUME 

The  school  construction  program  (including  the  effect  of  the  proposed  current 
J year  supplemental)  involves  Federal  assistance  to  the  extent  of  $826  million  and 
local  financial  participation  of  an  estimated  additional  $375  million — a total 
! building  outlay  of  more  than  $1  billion.  It  is  estimated  that  these  funds  will 
provide  for  the  construction  of  3,843  school  projects  throughout  the  land.  Except 
! for  some  220  temporary  and  permanent  schools  built  by  the  Federal  Government 
i on  Federal  properties,  it  is  anticipated  that  all  of  these  school  projects  will  be 
1 constructed  by  local  school  districts  with  Federal  financial  assistance. 

The  level  of  activity  of  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  in  connection  with  the 
school  construction  program  is  governed  by  two  factors:  first,  the  rate  of  fund 
reservations  assigned  to  this  Agency  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
second,  the  rate  of  the  progress  of  construction  activity  of  the  individual  projects. 
By  the  end  of  November  1957  a total  of  3,394  fund  reservations  had  been  received 
from  the  Office  of  Education.  At  the  same  time  construction  had  started  on  3,000 
I of  these  projects  and  2,514  had  been  completed. 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES  REQUIREMENTS 

The  budget  request  for  technical  services  for  the  school  construction  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959  is  $850,000  compared  with  $892,547  available  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  budget  estimate  will  fund  an  average  staff  of  108  as  compared 
with  113  during  the  current  year.  As  indicated  in  the  justification  statement, 
provision  is  made  for  81  man-years  of  engineering  skills  out  of  a total  of  93  man- 
years  allocated  to  direct  processing  costs. 

By  and  large  our  activities  are  conducted  through  the  staff  of  the  regional  offices. 
I might  add  that  the  original  assignment  to  this  Agency  is  based  upon  the  fact 
, that  the  Community  Facilities  Administration  has  had  many  years  of  experience 
| in  the  administration  and  operation  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  construction  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  is  going  to  speak  to  that? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Hazeltine. 

1958  APPROPRIATION 

I Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  Mr.  Hazeltine..  The  request  for  1958 
was  $800,000  and  this  committee  allowed  $700,000,  which  was  not 
I changed  by  the  House  or  the  Senate,  but  it  developed  there  was  a 
j carryover  of  $92,547  from  1957,  which  was  not  anticipated  in  your 
| 1958  budget;  so  there  is  now  $792,547  available,  and  there  is  pending 
! a request  for  a $100,000  supplemental  appropriation. 

How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Hazeltine.  I would  like  to  have  Mr.  Klesius,  who  is  head  of 
| the  school  construction  branch,  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  Klesius.  We  had  $92,000  approximately  left  over.  And  the 
| $100,000  requested  when  we  were  up  here  a week  or  so  ago,  was  based 
on  the  $57  million  which  the  Office  of  Education  had  requested. 

| With  these  supplemental  funds,  the  total  was  increased  to  $892,000. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  The  thing  I cannot  understand  is  your  getting  nearly 
$100,000  more  than  you  expected  for  1958,  but  you  still  come  in  for 
another  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I might  explain  that  the  $100,000  supplemental  was 
because  of  the  additional  requirements  in  fiscal  year  1958,  to  handle 
the  additional  workload  that  came  in  after  the  regular  appropriation 
went  to  Congress,  because  Public  Law  815  was  extended  for  1 m.ore 
year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  is  it  that  you  had  this  $92,000  carried  over 
that  you  didn’t  anticipate  when  the  1958  budget  was  presented? 

Mr.  Eiseman.  At  the  time  we  were  here  last  vear,  we  based  our 
budget  estimate  on  the  rate  of  assignment  of  school  projects  from  the 
Office  of  Education,  as  well  as  the  rate  at  which  they  would  go  into 
construction  and  the  rate  at  which  we  expected  them  to  be  completed, 
and  that  rate  changes  from  time  to  time.  Last  February  when  we 
came  before  this  committee,  we  had  assumed  that  we  would  have 
spent  the  total  amount  that  was  then  available.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  rate  of  assignment  was  slower  than  originally  forecast  and  we  did 
not  spend  the  money  and  we  had  the  $92,000  to  carry  forward. 

NEW  STARTS  AND  INSPECTION  LOAD 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  Your  request  for  1959  is  $850,000,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $57,500  over  what  you  now  have  available  in  1958. 

On  page  28  a small  drop  is  estimated  in  new  construction  starts  in 
1959,  but  the  “construction  months  for  inspection”  is  estimated  to  go 
up  over  30  percent.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Eiseman.  That  is  the  combined  effect  of  the  existing  program 
under  existing  law  and  existing  appropriations  and  the  effect  of  the 
new  construction  work  that  will  be  coming  in  if  the  committee  and 
Congress  enact  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  the  new  construction  starts  in  1959  show  a 
small  drop  from  1958,  but  your  inspections  must  be  going  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  continuing  construction  started  this  year. 

Mr.  Eiseman.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman — that  we  have  in 
1959  a larger  number  of  projects  under  construction  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see.  But  your  starts  will  be  a little  less? 

Mr.  Eiseman.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  more  starts  in  1958. 

TECHNICAL  REPORTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
reports  are  estimated  at  536  for  1958  but  only  168  for  1959.  Is  there 
that  much  difference? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  item  of  HHFA  reports  is  the  technical  reports 
which  are  made  on  the  projects  before  the  construction  starts.  That 
is  a one-time  report  that  comes  in  before  a project  is  under  construction. 
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THE  1958  COMPLETION  RATE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  happened  that  last  year  you  estimated  there 
would  be  499  project  completions  in  1958,  and  now  you  estimate  only 
398.  That  is  quite  a difference,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Eiseman.  The  rate  of  completion  is  something  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  It  depends  upon  many  factors,  availability  of  labor, 
materials,  etc.,  changes  during  construction  of  projects,  and  many 
other  factors. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  times  have 
not  been  changing  to  that  extent  that  we  have  any  shortage  of  ma- 
terial or  labor  shortage  that  would  upset  a time  schedule  by  as  much 
as  100  projects  out  of  500.  Conditions  are  changing  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Mr.  Klesius.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  that  one  of  the  large  factors 
there  is  that,  as  the  starts  of  construction  proceed,  we  try  to  esti- 
mate or  to  project  those  completions;  and  they  are  all  based  on  that 
factor  of  starts  in  construction  of  projects  which  go  on  to  completion. 
We  have  no  control,  especially  over  the  starts  of  the  construction  on 
non-Federal  projects. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I realize  that. 

Mr.  Eiseman.  As  a matter  of  fact,  sir,  we  had  estimated  last  year — 
for  fiscal  1957— that  507  schools  would  go  under  construction  and 
only  376  went  under  construction,  and  this  has  produced  the  slower 
rate  of  completions  for  future  periods. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Eiseman.  Because  projects  under  the  extension  of  the  act  in 
1957  did  not  come  in  as  fast  as  originally  predicted. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  are  you  so  far  out  of  line  in  that  regard,  insofar 
as  starts  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Klesius.  Well,  we  attempted  to  estimate.  As  I said,  these 
starts  are  all  the  responsibility  of  the  applicants  because  in  a large 
part  of  the  program,  the  starts  are  made  by  the  applicants,  as  they 
must  hire  the  architect  and  get  the  job  under  construction. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Denton. 

obligations  and  balances  of  funds 

Mr.  Denton.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  a table  showing  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  various  categories,  such  as  promotion  and 
further  development  of  vocational  education;  further  endowment  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  grants  for  library  serv- 
ices; assistance  for  school  construction,  salaries  and  expenses;  and  also 
show  first,  the  amount  of  money  in  each  category  that  lapsed  to  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  the  amount  of  money  at  that 
time  that  was  unobligated  and  unspent,  and  the  amount  of  money  in 
your  budget  on  January  1 that  had  been  obligated  and  spent. 

(The  material  is  as  follows:) 
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Fiscal  year  1957 

Fiscal  year  1958 

Lapsed 
to  Treas- 
ury 

Unobli- 
gated as 
of  June  30, 
1957 

Unex- 
pended as 
of  June  30, 
1957 

1958  ap- 
propria- 
tion 

Obliga- 
tions as  of 
Dec.  31 

Expendi- 
tures as  of 
of  Dec.  31, 
1957 

Promotion  and  further  develop- 

rnent  of  vocational  education.. 
Further  endowment  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  me- 

$971,  529 

$971,  529 

$991, 529 

$33, 750, 081 

$32, 859, 644 

$15,  780,  888 

chanic  arts 

0 

0 

0 

2,  501,  500 

2,  501,  500 

2,  501,  500 

Grants  for  library  services 

Assistance  for  school  construe- 

0 

0 

610, 000 

5, 000, 000 

2,  500, 000 

1,  961, 850 

tion 

Do 

0 

19, 103, 140 

117, 764, 730 

0 

41,  700, 000 
7, 000, 000 

11, 123,  781 
6, 838, 939 
4, 164, 897 

37, 316,  732 
169, 451 
2, 365, 191 

Salaries  and  expenses 

President’s  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation Beyond  the  High 

122, 671 

122, 671 

1,  240,  590 

School 

1,424 

1,424 

33, 982 

50,  000 

45, 112 

33,  742 

Payments  to  school  districts 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  me- 

65,  025 

65,  025 

25, 918,  947 

127, 000, 000 

24,  667, 689 

14,  503, 031 

chanic  arts..  

Promotion  of  vocational  educa- 

0 

0 

0 

2,  550, 000 

2,  550, 000 

2,  550, 000 

tion,  act  of  Feb.  23, 1917 

6,  847 

6,847 

6, 847 

7, 138, 331 

7, 133,  230 

1,  779, 482 

ASSISTANCE  TO  “POINT  4”  TYPE  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  Denton.  Now  I want  to  ask  you  something  about  education 
under  “Point  4,  technical  assistance.”  I am  interested  in  that  appro- 
priation. 

What  work  do  you  do  for  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion in  your  educational  program? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  provide  services  to  education  missions  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  get  teachers 
for  them? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  do  not  normally  get  teachers  as  such  for  them. 
They  do  not  often  send  people  over  to  teach,  but  rather,  people  who 
advise  the  educational  authorities  in  the  countries  concerned. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  select  them? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  recruit  about  90  percent  of  them. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  recruit  them  for  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  right,  sir,  90  percent  of  the  educators  who 
are  sent  overseas,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  receive  from  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  questions  on  educational  matters 
and  requests  for  services  from  these  countries.  For  example,  if  they 
are  helping  in  the  establishment  of  a teachers’  college — this  actually 
has  happened — they  may  ask  us  for  a list  of  the  books  that  could  be 
bought  to  put  in  the  library  of  the  college. 

We  help  them  in  a great  many  other  ways;  we  answer  questions  for 
them  on  matters  relating  to  American  education  or  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  education. 

Finally,  we  have  a contract  with  them  to  take  care  of  the  training 
of  people  whom  they  may  bring  to  this  country  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. The  total  number  should  amount  this  year  to  approximately 
700.  We,  however,  only  take  about  70  or  80  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  people  brought  to  this  country  for  training  in  education. 
The  balance  they  handle  one  way  or  another  themselves. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Does  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Where  does  it  show  up  in  the  justification? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  It  is  not  in  there  at  all.  It  is  in  their  budget. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  submit  the  amounts  we  have  expended  for  that 
purpose,  to  them,  and  it  is  included  in  their  budget. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  are  not  claiming  anything? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  are  a lot  of  things  I do  not  like  about  the 
administration  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  but  I think  this  educa- 
tional program  has  great  potentiality,  especially  in  foreign  countries 
like  that. 

VALUE  OF  PROGRAM 

Dr.  Derthick.  I might  tell  you  an  experience  1 had  shortly  after 
I came  up  here,  which  impressed  me  tremendously.  I was  asked  by 
Mr.  Caldwell  if  I would  come  down  to  greet  a group  of  about  200 
of  these  people,  and  we  had  directed  their  experiences  and  their  train- 
ing in  this  country,  and  what  they  would  do  and  what  they  would 
learn,  and  so  on,  and  where  they  would  go,  and  they  would  undertake 
this  tour  which  might  be  12  months  long.  They  would  come  in 
through  our  office  and  they  would  go  back  to  their  own  countries 
through  our  office. 

We  had  a little  ceremony  in  which  we  would  give  them  diplomas, 
and  they  prize  them  very  highly.  But,  anyhow,  I did  not  know  any- 
thing about  this  thing,  and  I was  asked  whether  I would  make  them 
a speech  and  deliver  these  diplomas.  Well,  I thought  that  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  to  do,  deliver  the  diplomas,  so  I went  down  and 
was  so  captivated  by  the  attitude  of  these  foreign  educators,  leaders 
in  55  countries  all  around  the  world,  it  was  really  wonderful.  You 
could  see  them  radiating  appreciation  and  admiration  for  the  teachers 
in  our  country  and  appreciation  for  what  treatment  they  had  received, 
and  what  they  had  learned.  Before  it  was  over,  I made  3 speeches 
and  shook  hands  with  every  one  of  them,  and  the  one  thought  has  never 
gotten  away  from  me  that  the  very  next  day  they  were  starting  back 
home  for  55  countries  all  around  the  world,  and  that  they  would  be 
interpreting  our  people  and  our  country  and  our  schools  with  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  and  appreciation. 

I just  think  that  is  one  of  the  finest  things  going  on  and  I am  proud 
that  our  Office  has  a part  in  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  that  is  comparatively  a small  part  of  for- 
eign aid. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  as  I say,  I think  it  has  great  potentiality.  The 
great  difficulty  with  that  program  has  been,  there  has  been  an  utter 
lack  of  planning  for  it,  and  I hope  that  in  this  agency  you  do  not  follow 
what  happens  in  the  other. 

Dr.  Derthick.  To  me,  to  take  tiiese  educators  that  have  such  influ- 
ence upon  so  many,  because  they  are  the  leaders  in  all  of  their  school 
systems  back  home,  and  to  establish  the  understanding  and  the  atti- 
tude that  they  have,  and  have  them  operating  all  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  their  leadership  roles  in  that  fashion,  it  is  just  amazing. 
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Air.  Denton.  It  might  not  help  us  very  much  right  now  in  interna- 
tional relations,  but  I think  eventually  it  will  help,  and  this  has  its 
long-range  advantages  and  it  has  made  progress. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think  it  would  be  very  nice  if  you  could  spare  the 
time  to  come  down  and  look  in  on  what  we  do  with  these  people  when 
they  first  come  and  what  happens  when  they  leave. 

Mr.  Denton.  I appreciate  that.  Do  these  foreign  educators  of 
yours  keep  tabs  on  the  Communist  educational  system? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Caldwell  can  speak  much  better  than  I can, 
on  that  subject.  He  has  been  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He  knows 
a good  deal  about  it  himself. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  main  thing  we  learned  from  them  is  how  scared 
they  are  of  Communist  penetration  and  potential  penetration.  We 
also  hear  from  them  offers  which  have  been  made  by  the  Communists 
of  aid  in  a variety  of  ways,  which  they  have  turned  down. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  about  practices  in  the  Communist  areas? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  As  far  as  practices  in  the  Communist  areas  are 
concerned,  we  do  not  learn  very  much  from  them  because  so  far  they 
have  tried  to  keep  the  Communists  out. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  get  any  aid  from  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
as  far  as  learning  about  what  the  current  trends  in  education  are? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  get  a lot  of  help  from  the  United  States 
Information  Service.  The  work  that  we  do  is  not,  for  the  most  part, 
work  on  the  spot,  but  an  interpretation  of  the  materials  which  we  get 
from  the  USIS,  from  the  State  Department,  from  other  governments, 
and  from  a great  many  different  sources.  The  only  time  that  we 
send  anyone  overseas  is  to  make  a specific  and  detailed  study  of  some 
aspect  of  education  in  some  country. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I think,  Mr.  Caldwell,  we  might  say  another  source 
of  information  that  we  have  for  our  studies  is  the  scholars  in  this 
country  who  have  fled  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  and  who  are  very 
well  trained,  able,  responsible  people,  with  highly  specialized  com- 
petencies that  might  be  associated  in  some  university  or  some  other 
position.  We  make  use  of  their  knowledge  and  their  abilities  and 
training  as  sources  of  information. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  I should  like,  Mr.  Denton  and 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may,  to  make  this  point:  that  things  are  happening 
very,  very  fast  in  the  field  of  education.  For  example,  until  quite 
recently,  it  was  law  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  many  people  should  pay 
for  the  education  of  their  children  and  now,  quite  suddenly,  they  have 
shifted. 

Another  very  important  development  in  the  Soviet  Union  which 
may  have  great  significance,  it  would  seem  to  me,  in  the  work  of  this 
committee,  and  of  all  people  who  are  interested  in  planning  for  Ameri- 
can education,  is  the  development  of  boarding  schools  in  the  Soviet- 
Union  to  educate  talented  youth.  The  chairman  spoke  of  what  might 
he  done,  what  might  be  going  on  in  this  country  in  the  education  of 
such  youth.  Well,  we  have  information  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  they 
have  been  building  excellent  boarding  schools  to  which  such  children 
may  go  for  special  training. 
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Now,  what  we  do  not  know  is  what  the  actual  standards  are,  how 
they  select  the  people  who  go  to  such  schools,  and  a great  many  other 
things. 

The  information  we  get  from  the  people  that  the  Commissioner 
mentioned,  we  have  to  supplement  and  have  to  keep  up  to  date,  and 
1 that  is  our  real  problem. 

Mr.  Denton.  Now  do  the  exchange  students  help  with  that? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Not  the  students,  but  we  get  help  from  the 
scholars. 

Mr,  Denton.  Do  you  send  any  American  students  to  schools  in 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I understand  that  so  far  this  is  not  in  the  exchange  program. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  another  committee,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
is  hearing  today  the  request  of  the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Service,  with  which  we  also  have  a contractual  relationship,  and  they 
are  asking  this  authority  this  year. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  mean  with  Iron  Curtain  countries? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir;  but  so  far  there  have  been  no  such 
exchanges,  because  there  has  been  no  budgetary  provision  for  them. 
Also,  it  has  been  a matter  of  polic}7,  of  course. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Denton.  Let  me  ask  you  this  about  the  educational  program: 
I do  not  want  you  to  have  to  commit  yourself,  but  I certainly  hope 
that  the  administration  will  not  take  the  position  that  it  is  their  bill 
or  nothing  at  all.  I would  like  to  see  an  educational  bill  go  through 
and  I hope  that  it  is  a good  educational  bill,  which  will  have  the 
support  of  the  administration. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Of  course,  I could  speak  about  that,  but  I can 
certainly  sa}7  this  with  all  earnestness;  that  I hope  whatever  bill  might 
come  out  will  be  a bill  that  the  administration  feels  it  could  support. 

dissemination  of  information 

Mr.  Denton.  Now  you  get  a good  deal  of  information  from  this 
research.  How  is  that  disseminated  and  distributed  amongst  the 
i educational  professions? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  one  of  our  chief  concerns  right  now,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  answer. 

Dr.  Hall  is  in  charge  of  dissemination  of  our  research  findings.  I 
| think  he  has  done  pretty  good  for  a man  who  has  been  on  the  job  only 
i 4 or  5 weeks. 

Dr.  Hall.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  dependent  upon  two  major 
procedures  for  disseminating  information.  One  is  that  we  encourage 
i all  of  our  contract  partners,  institutions  with  whom  we  contract,  to 
report  On  their  research  at  the  various  professional  meetings  which 
their  staff  members  attend. 

For  instance,  in  a few  days,  the  American  Educational  Research 
Association  meets  in  St.  Louis,  at  which  time  many  of  the  psychol- 
ogists who  are  concerned  with  these  problems  with  children  will  be 
there.  We  are  encouraging  the  institutions  and  professors  who  do 
! research  with  us,  and  the  State  departments  of  education,  to  report 
1 their  findings  and  papers  on  education,  to  those  groups. 
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Also,  we  have  a very  fine  paper  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  School  Life.  It  goes  out  to  most  of  the  professional 
people  who  are  facing  these  problems.  We  report  regularly  in  that. 

We  have  considered  some  of  the  more  popular  methods  of  reporting. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  quite  reluctant  to  go  into  the  area  of  popular 
reporting  of  educational  findings  because  the  situation  in  which  these 
findings  occur  are  themselves  important  in  understanding  what  hap- 
pens to  children.  It  is  hard  to  write  a research  finding  on  anything 
as  important  and  as  complex  as  educational  responses  to  stimuli,  in 
language  which  can  be  popularized.  We  are  afraid  of  popular  versions 
of  these  kinds  of  things,  because  such  versions  could  have  serious  and 
misleading  implications. 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  these  reports  and  documents  which  are  prepared, 
given  away  or  are  they  sold? 

Dr.  Hall.  No,  sir,  we  give  those  away.  The  Office  of  Education 
has  not  taken  the  major  responsibility  for  publications  as  of  yet, 
except  through  School  Life,  and  through  the  work  that  our  consultants 
do. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  have  any  distribution  lists  that  these  papers 
go  out  to? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes.  We  have  distribution  lists  for  various  school 
items;  practically  all  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  public  school 
systems. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  do  you  do  with  information  as  to  children  who 
fire  hard  of  hearing,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  mentally,  retarded 
cases.  How  would  that  information  be  disseminated? 

Dr.  Derthick.  At  this  point  we  are  just  beginning  to  get  the  find- 
ings in,  and  that  has  been  the  subject  of  many  discussions  on  our  part, 
that  is:  How  are  we  going  to  do  just  what  you  are  talking  about? 

Now,  Dr.  Hall  mentioned,  in  the  educational  conventions  that  have 
occurred,  we  are  encouraging  all  of  these  people  to  report  at  conven- 
tions. We  are  having  these  writeups  in  School  Life.  We  have  our 
own  professional  people  that  are  at  meetings  all  the  time.  For 
example,  Dr.  Mackie  would  go  out  to  the  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation, conferences  of  one  kind  or  another  in  different  States  on 
education,  and  report  to  them  on  research  in  process,  when  the  findings 
might  be  expected,  and  what  findings  might  have  already  been 
received 

Mr.  Fogarty.  She  has  done  that  in  Rhode  Island.  She  did  a good 
job. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  fine.  Then,  on  occasions  like  that,  suppose 
there  is  a particular  interest  on  the  part  of  some  member  of  the 
audience  or  the  conference,  and  they  know  Dr.  Mackie  is  reporting, 
but  they  know  that  Syracuse  University  is  doing  this  study,  then 
those  people  will  communicate  with  Syracuse  University  to  keep  them 
posted. 

That  is  another  way  it  might  be  done.  Now,  Dr.  Hall  has  stated — - 
and  I have  kind  of  thought  it  would  be  a good  thing — that  we  should 
put  these  reports  in  simple,  brief  statements  so  that  anybody  could 
understand  what  is  going  on  and  what  is  coming  out  of  it  and  what  it 
will  mean  for  education,  something  that  the  layman  could  understand. 

We  tried  our  hand  at  that  a little.  They  even  did  it  so  1 can 
understand  it,  it  is  that  simple,  the  account  of  these  reports.  So  that 
Dr.  Hall  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  problems  there,  and  the  impli- 
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cations  of  trying  to  do  that  with  a complicated  bit  of  research,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  we  are  coming  out  on  that,  but  I would  really  like 
to  see  a popular  report,  simple  and  brief,  pointing  up  the  significance 
and  implications  of  these  research  studies. 

ADEQUACY  OF  COLLEGE  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  I am  interested  in  what  you  think  about  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  colleges  in  the  next  10  years. 

Dr.  Derthick.  For  the  next  10  years?  That  was  reported  by  the 
President's  Committee,  and  it  covers  down  to  high  school,  as  well  as 
our  own  study. 

Mr.  Denton.  I assume  those  children  are  now  in  the  grade  schools, 
and  they  are  causing  a crowded  condition  there? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  they  will  be  in  high  school  next. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  already  hitting  high  schools  and  on  the  verge 
of  college. 

Dr.  Blauch,  what  year  does  the  first  wave  hit  the  colleges? 

Dr.  Blauch.  Well,  it  is  beginning  very  slowly.  It  will  be  perhaps 
2 or  3 years  before  the  big  impact  comes. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  do  have  this  question  as  to  financing  of  colleges? 
If  the  condition  in  the  country  is  bad  at  that  time  you  will  not  have 
nearly  as  many  children  going  to  college.  We  did  find  after  World 
War  II  there  was  such  a tremendous  impact  on  the  colleges  that  they 
had  difficulty  taking  care  of  it.  We  do  not  want  that  same  thing  again. 

Dr.  Hall.  May  I say  something  here?  I have  a comment  that 
you  might  wish  to  hear. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hall.  This  is  on  the  matter  of:  ‘Where  do  the  people  turn  for 
information  about  education,  and  how  do  they  get  the  information, 
and  what  is  the  Office  of  Education  going  to  do  to  provide  the  people 
with  the  kind  of  information  they  need  to  make  real  down-to-earth 
decisions  on  education?" 

COORDINATION 

We  hope  over  a period  of  time  we  can  coordinate  some  of  our  own 
services.  That  is  tremendously  important  at  this  time.  Wre  have  all 
the  consultants,  who  it  has  been  stated,  spend  their  time  in  the  field 
with  various  groups  of  people.  We  also  have  our  library.  We  hope, 
over  a period  of  time,  we  can  really  make  our  library  a real  center  for 
education  and  information.  As  we  do  these  things,  people  increasingly 
become  convinced  that  they  can  get  from  the  Office  of  Education  the 
kinds  of  information,  at  the  times  when  they  need  this  information, 
that  they  are  looking  for. 

Now,  as  we  see  this,  this  whole  matter  you  bring  up  is  tremen- 
dously important.  It  is  a challenge  to  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
if  we  can  correlate  or  coordinate  the  research  that  we  do,  with  the 
consultant  work  that  we  do,  with  the  storage  and  dissemination  of 
information,  then  we  will  be  at  the  point  and  with  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship the  people  are  really  looking  for  at  this  time. 

I just  wanted  to  say  that  because  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  I think 
that  we  are  trying  do  to.  It  is  a matter  of  coordination;  it  is  a 
matter  of  planning;  it  is  a matter  of  helping  the  people  themselves  to 
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decide  that  we  are  looking  to  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Federal 
Government  for  better  information  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Now  that  fits  fine,  but  Mr.  Denton  was  probing 
for  something  else,  were  you  not,  about  the  college  enrollment? 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Suppose  something  happens  and  there  is  a reces- 
sion or  a depression,  and  there  are  not  the  demands  made  upon  the 
colleges  because  the  people  cannot  afford  to  go? 

Dr.  Hall.  I did  not  quite  get  what  you  were  driving  at  there. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  point  I was  trying  to  get  across  is  that  you 
cannot  plan  on  this  very  accurately  because  there  are  too  many  fac- 
tors besides  the  population  standing  in  the  way.  I realize  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  these  plans,  but  they  might  not  be  of  much  value 
to  you  when  the  time  comes. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.  Yet  every  sign  so  sharply  points  to  a terrific 
pressure  on  the  colleges  and  universities  that  we  just  cannot  afford 
not  to  help  them  get  ready  for  it.  Suppose  the  enrollment  does  not 
double,  but  it  merely  increases  20  percent;  there  is  still  a serious  prob- 
lem because  they  are  under  pressure  now. 

Vocational  Education 

Mr.  Denton.  You  people  are  rather  proud  of  your  vocational  edu- 
cational program. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  certainly  are. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  percentage  does  the  Government  pay  of  the 
money  spent  for  that  program? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Pearson  is  going  to  supply  you  with  a figure. 
percentage  of  federal  contribution 

Mr.  Pearson.  Last  year,  for  every  dollar  of  Federal  money,  $4.22 
of  State  and  local  money  was  spent. 

Mr.  Denton.  I take  it  that  the  recommendation  that  this  program 
be  discontinued  next  year  did  not  come  from  the  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation, but  came  from  other  sources. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  of  course,  the  Joint  Committee  of  Governors 
and  high  officials  worked  out  that  recommendation.  As  I understand 
it,  it  goes  to  the  whole  Governors’  Conference  next  May. 

I have  not  heard  any  expressions  from  Governors,  but  I think  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  what  they  say. 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  Mr.  Derthick  says,  this,  we  understand,  would  be 
on  the  agenda  for  all  of  the  governors  at  their  conference  in  May.  A 
group  of  governors  did  recommend  the  adjustment  in  revenue  to  go 
along  with  it. 

As  to  whether  or  not  all  of  the  governors  will  endorse  it,  we  have  yet 
to  see. 

relationship  with  apprentice  program 

Mr.  Denton.  In  the  town  where  I live,  they  have  a completion 
service  for  the  apprentice  training,  every  year.  It  is  a big  event.  It 
is  primarily  for  the  building  trades.  I have  always  expressed  a desire 
that  they  extend  that  program  to  the  men  who  work  in  factories,  as 
well  as  the  building  trades,  and  the  apprenticeship  training  came  up 
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with  a program  something  like  that  last  year.  It  ran  into  all  kinds  of 
difficulties.  I understand  now  that  that  program  has  been  worked 
out  so  that  there  is  no  friction  up  at  the  top  base  here  between  educa- 
tion and  apprentice  training,  but  there  is  some  friction  down  in  the 
field.  I wish  some  effort  could  be  made  to  try  to  eliminate  that 
friction,  because  I think  that  the  apprenticeship  training  is  a fine 
program,  and  it  is  a wonderful  thing  to  extend  it  to  the  men  who  work 
in  factories  the  same  as  men  who  work  in  the  building  trades.  I do 
not  know  if  anything  can  be  worked  out,  unless  you  people  do  it. 
Mr.  Pearson,  what  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I think  that  we  are  continuing  to  try  to  develop 
good  working  relationships  in  problems  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Denton.  Could  you  do  anything  about  sending  a director  out 
to  the  field,  or  a public-relations  man,  to  try  to  iron  it  out  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  do  have  people  in  the  Office  who  go  to  the  States 
and  could  work  with  them.  They  should  sit  down  with  State  people 
in  industrial  education  and  people  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
go  over  this  entire  problem  with  the  idea  of  working  out  each  one’s 
responsibilities  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  If  we  have 
information  about  these  trouble  spots  and  our  assistance  is  requested, 
we  would  make  every  effort  to  have  the  members  of  our  staff  work  on 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Denton.  I wish  you  had  some  program  right  now,  because 
there  has  been  some  feeling  stirred  up  about  it.  If  you  had  some 
program  worked  out  right  now,  it  wouldn’t  arise  again. 

Dr.  Derthick.  If  the  chief  State  school  officer  in  Indiana,  Mr. 
Young,  and  Mr.  Laird,  would  write  in  and  ask  us  to  send  some  staff 
members  out  there  to  work  on  that,  I believe  the  problem  could  be 
solved. 

Mr.  Denton.  I have  not  had  that  problem  in  my  State,  but  I have 
heard  it  exists  in  other  States. 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  have  it  in  one  place  in  your  State. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Lanham  talked  about  it  last  year  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  ha\e  had  others  talk  about  it. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  if  the  State  department  of  education  would 
call  upon  us  to  come  in  and  use  our  good  offices  and  understanding  in 
this  matter,  to  reason  and  persuade  and  suggest,  as  Mr.  Pearson  says, 
we  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Did  you  not  say  that  in  your  district,  you  were  stating 
that  yours  was  an  example  of  how  it  could  work  out  well? 

Mr.  Denton.  I thought  it  worked  out  fine  there,  because  these 
apprentices  would  go  to  a vocational-education  school. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  an  example  of  the  way  it  works  out.  What 
you  said,  though,  was  that  you  would  like  to  see  it  extended  in  your 
district  beyond  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  they  are  doing  that  in  my  district.  They 
are  extending  it  to  the  factories  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Pearson.  It  may  be  that  we  can  help  Mr.  Laird  in  his  district 
to  establish  the  kind  of  program  that  evidently  operates  in  your  dis- 
trict because  that  is  the  way  it  is  supposed  to  work. 
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Library  Services 

Mr.  Marshall.  I was  interested  in  what  you  were  talking  about 
a minute  ago  concerning  the  library  fund.  If  I had  the  figures  cor- 
rect, on  the  basis  of  the  present  program  as  it  stands  in  this  fiscal  year 
you  are  carrying  forward  that  same  type  of  program  into  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  that  will  be  about  $2  million  short. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  Federal  contribution  to  the  program  would  be 
approximately  $2  million  less  next  year. 

STATE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Now,  whether  the  total  program  would  be  $2  million  less  depends 
on  whether  the  States  come  in  again  with  more  money  in  1959  as  they 
did  in  1958  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  can  some  States  do  that  when  their  legislature 
does  not  meet? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  I think  Minnesota  is  perhaps  one  of  the  problem 
States  where  the  legislation  reads  that  the  State  automatically  matches 
the  minimum  Federal  matching. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Minnesota  is  one  of  those  States,  but  Minnesota, 
by  no  means,  is  the  only  State. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I think  Minnesota  is  1 of  4 States  having  those 
problems  in  terms  of  the  way  the  laws  read,  and  there  are  States 
that  have  it  in  terms  of  appropriations.  I think  in  some  of  the  States 
the  annual  appropriation  has  already  been  made  and  they  would 
have  to  come  back  for  the  supplemental  appropriations  to  make  up 
the  difference.  In  States  like  Minnesota,  where  the  law  reads  that 
they  shall  appropriate  enough  to  match  the  Federal  funds,  there  would 
also  have  to  be  a change  in  the  law. 

• 

NEED  TO  STABILIZE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  something  that  bothers  me  no  end  because 
it  gets  to  be  a kind  of  on-again-off -again  proposition.  You  start  out 
with  the  idea  you  are  going  to  have  a library  program,  and  the  proposal 
is  made  for  that  to  be  carried  at  a certain  level.  The  States  then  get 
interested  in  doing  that  kind  of  work,  which  most  people  seem  to  feel 
has  a great  deal  of  merit,  and  then  all  of  a sudden  the  program  is 
cut  almost  in  half.  What  are  you  going  to  tell  a State  like  Minnesota 
when  you  are  faced  with  a proposition  like  that? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  I think  the  only  answer  from  the  Federal 
standpoint  is  in  terms  of  priority  of  the  budget.  This  item  had  to  be 
curtailed  in  order  to  make  way  for  other  things  which  had  a higher 
priority  in  the  President’s  budget. 

STATE  SUPPORT 

I think  the  overall  experience  with  the  increase  in  State  funds  in 
this  year  over  last  year  is  a healthy  indication  that  the  States  can,  and 
do,  increase  their  contributions  over  and  above  what  is  required 
of  them. 

For  example,  this  year,  the  overmatching  fund  is  approximately 
$5,700,000.  In  other  words,  that  much  more  has  been  put  in  by 
the  localities  this  year  than  they  would  have  had  to  put  in  to  meet  the 
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minimum  matching  requirements,  so  that  is  an  indication  that 
the  States  have  been  encouraged  to  increase  their  programs,  and  it  is 
also  an  indication  that  they  can  and  will  support  it  more  than  is 
required. 

I think  there  is  hope  that  they  will  show  even  greater  appreciation 
and  ability  in  1959,  to  keep  the  program  going,  at  least  at  its  current 
level,  although  you  did  point  out  there  are  a number  of  States  that 
would  have  to  take  legislative  action  in  the  second  year  in  order  to 
maintain  the  program  at  its  current  level. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Now  that  is  a very  fine  answer  up  to  this  one 
point,  and  that  point  is  that  you  are  putting  into  effect  new  programs, 
expanding  the  work  in  the  Office  of  Education,  which  are  also  items 
which  are  subject  to  the  budget  limitation.  Now,  as  to  these  people, 
they  have  been  convinced  that  this  library  program  was  an  asset 
to  the  educational  needs  of  the  country.  It  is  in  the  same  budget 
that  sets  up  these  new  programs.  'What  are  you  going  to  say  to  that? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  only  thing  we  could  say  to  that — - 
and  maybe  not  everybody  would  agree  with  us — but,  for  example,  this 
expansion  in  State  and  local  school  systems  of  17  positions;  that  if  we 
have  limitations — and  you  always  have  overall  limitations — we  do 
consider  that  as  more  important  to  the  country’s  welfare,  even  though 
we  appreciate  the  library  program,  and  our  very  action  admits  that, 
we  consider  this  is  of  a higher  priority  nature.  I mean,  we  just  have 
to  lay  the  cards  on  the  table  and  say  we  do  consider  that  is  of  a higher 
priority. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  program  this  year,  of  course,  does  involve  a 
substantial  expenditure  by  the  States  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
material,  and  that  will  be  there  next  year  as  well  as  this  year.  Now, 
that  is  not  a complete  answer  to  your  question  by  any  means,  but  such 
purchases  that  take  place  this  year  of  course  will  be  there  again  next 
year. 

CONSISTENCY  OF  ANNUAL  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Marshall.  Would  you  not  think  that  the  people  in  a State 
like  Minnesota  might  feel  that  the  Office  of  Education  is  not  sure  of 
exactly  what  they  want  and  there  will  be  a change  in  a year’s  time. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  they  are  not  very  consistent,  are  they? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  of  course,  there  have  been  vast  changes  in 
events  since  last  year  that  bear  heavily  upon  education,  and  that  is 
all  we  could  say,  I think,  to  the  good  people  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Kelly.  1 would  not  say  the  Budget  Bureau  was  not  consistent; 
they  recommended  $3  million  last  year  and  later  recommended  $3 
million  again  this  year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  My  understanding  is,  though,  that  they  recom- 
mended $7K  million  2 years  ago. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  quite  a lot  of  inconsistency 
in  arriving  at  figures  in  just  a space  of  3 years’  time. 

COORDINATION  WITH  PARENTS  GROUPS 

One  other  thing  that  is  somewhat  interesting  to  me,  is  the  matter 
of  parent  responsibility  in  the  education  of  their  children.  What  does 
the  Office  of  Education  do,  and  what  do  the  parents  do? 
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Dr.  Derthick.  In  working  with  the  parents? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  in  working  with  parents. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  do  not  have  a direct  relationship  with  a parent, 
Mr.  Marshall,  under  our  system  of  State  and  local  control  of  education  ; 
but,  repeatedly,  we  furnish  information  to  State  and  local  school 
systems,  and  parent-teacher  organizations,  giving  them  the  facts 
about  the  problems  that  confront  them. 

For  example,  as  we  were  saying  a while  ago,  only  probably  20 
percent  of  1.4  million  children  who  have  speech  and  hearing  problems 
are  getting  attention. 

Now,  we  are  trying  to  put  out  information  ail  the  time  that  reaches 
parents,  to  give  them  the  facts  and  to  sensitize  them  to  that  need — 
what  it  means  to  their  children  and  what  they  could  have. 

We  are  always  talking  with  parent  groups.  We  have  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  National  Organizations  which  represents  about  20 
million  people  in  this  country  and  through  them  we  are  putting  out 
much  information  for  parents  and  the  lay  citizens.  I agree  with  you 
that  that  is  a primary  answer  to  our  educational  problem,  to  arouse 
the  interest  and  the  concern  of  parents. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Parent  responsibility  is  pretty  basic,  to  education 
in  this  country. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Absolutely.  When  you  have  a community  in? 
which  the  parents  are  deeply  and  vitally  concerned,  and  well  informed, 
you  have  a good  school  system. 

Dr.  Hall.  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  our  cooperative  research  program, 
we  have  several  programs  going,  which  have  to  do  with  the  relation- 
ship between  the  home  environment  and  the  early  intellectual  stimu- 
lation of  children ; so  we  can  relate  to  the  parents  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment which  tends  to  show  up  and  give  talented  children  a chance  to 
get  an  early  start,  the  kind  of  environment  which  affects  the  responses 
of  many  retarded  children,  as  an  example,  to  various  kinds  of  situa- 
tions. More  and  more  I think  we  will  have  the  kind  of  information 
which  parents  themselves  are  able  to  use  in  planning  their  own 
relationship  to  their  responsibility  to  the  child. 

EDUCATION  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  is  the  Office  of  Education  doing  to  improve 
the  educational  possibilities  for  the  Indian  children? 

Dr.  Derthick.  There  is  very  little  we  do  there.  That  is  done 
primarily  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Our  publications  and 
studies  are  available  to  the  people  responsible  for  that  program.  In 
an  advisory  capacity,  say  a meeting,  a conference  of  one  kind  or 
another,  we  would  participate  on  request.  Outside  of  that,  we  do 
have  some  little  relationship  under  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874.  Dr.  Grigsby  could  speak  to  that. 

Dr.  Grigsby.  Under  those  laws  we  have  provided  assistance  to 
local  education  agencies,  which  are  providing  education  in  the  public 
schools  for  Indian  children  living  on  reservations. 

Under  the  construction  program  of  Public  Law  815,  title  4,  we  have 
financed  some  173  school  construction  projects  for  school  districts 
providing  education  to  such  children.  Around  20  States  have  bene- 
fited. They  are  also  countable  under  Public  Law  874,  if  they  are 
in  attendance  at  a public  school  and  reside  on  an  Indian  Reservation, 
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and  no  educational  service  payments  are  made  on  their  behalf  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  have  the  authority  legally  to  carry  on  a 
study  with  the  Indian  children  as  you  have  to  carry  on  a study  with 
the  handicapped  that  Dr.  Mackie  was  talking  about  a while  ago? 

Dr.  Derthtck.  May  I interrupt  to  say  this:  That  our  authority 
is  to  engage  in  contracts  with  State  departments  of  education  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  turn,  the  State  departments,  or 
the  higher  institutions  may  involve  children  in  local  school  systems. 

Now,  some  of  my  colleagues  may  correct  me  if  I am  wrong,  but  I 
see  no  reason  wdiy,  if  an  institution  chooses  to  engage  in  a research 
project  involving  Indian  children,  they  would  have  the  same  support 
from  us  as  if  it  would  involve  other  children. 

Dr.  Grigsby.  There  is  one  project  involving  the  Indians  in  educa- 
tion in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Dr.  Hall.  I would  like  to  say,  for  the  record,  that  in  our  present 
program,  in  the  Office  of  Education,  any  university  that  wishes  to 
engage  in  research  in  this  area  is  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  take  the  department  in  your  State,  or  some 
of  the  institutions  in  your  State,  or  any  of  the  school  people  there, 
if  they  wanted  to  conduct  a research  project,  it  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Going  back  to  your  original  question  about  how 
we  appealed  to  the  parents  and  reached  them  in  this  matter,  one  of 
my  colleagues  has  handed  me  a note  reminding  me  of  the  articles  we 
write  for  magazines  and  newspapers.  I have  sent  1 just  about  9 days 
ago,  to  the  publication  for  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  of 
America,  on  these  problems. 

We  started  a custom  of  making  an  annual  TV  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  on  the  state  of  the  Nation’s  schools.  That  is  receiving 
rather  widespread  attention  now.  We  are  on  numerous  radio  pro- 
grams, make  many  tape  recordings,  and  contribute  to  many  news- 
paper articles  information  to  the  people  about  their  schools,  because 
it  is  only  through  information  that  the  people  can  make  up  their 
minds.  They  have  to  have  the  facts. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I am  glad  you  are  doing  that. 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  Taber.  Looking  under  the  heading  of  “Salaries  and  expenses” 
I notice  that  the  cost  of  cooperative  agreements  is  up  $400,000. 
Why  is  that? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  the  cooperative  research  program  that  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  Mr.  Taber,  when  we  were  telling  Mr.  Marshall 
that  the  need  to  study  the  situation  on  Indian  children  involved  at 
least  1 project,  maybe  2,  in  that  program,  and  that  through  that 
program  other  proposals  might  be  received.  That  is  the  program 
whereby  we  contract  with  the  State  departments  of  education  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  investigate  educational  problems. 

When  you  heard  us  talking  about  our  work  with  the  mentally 
retarded,  we  were  talking  about  research  projects  that  involved  that 
cooperative  program;  and  when  we  were  talking  about  the  proposal 
relating  to  speech  and  hearing  defects  we  suggested  that  one  avenue 
for  studying  problems  of  those  involved  with  speech  and  hearing 
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handicaps  was  under  the  cooperative  research  program.  You  remem- 
ber I mentioned  that  some  children  do  not  start  stuttering  until  after 
they  start  going  to  school. 

Now,  we  are  interested,  as  one  example,  in  a research  project 
that  would  tell  us  why  that  is.  What  are  the  factors  in  the  schooling 
that  causes  a child  to  start  stuttering?  That  is  a cooperative  research 
program  whereby,  instead  of  trying  to  staff  up  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion with  specialists  to  do  all  of  this  research,  we  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  to  make  these  studies  for  us,  and  with  us. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say, 
Doctor? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir.  I appreciate  the  very  generous  allowance 
of  time  you  have  given  us. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  we  hope  we  have  given  you  a chance  to  make 
your  case.  If  you  have  not,  it  is  your  fault,  and  not  ours. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  it  would  be  our  fault. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  I also  hope  that  you  get  your  salary  increase 
and  a few  other  salary  increases  for  people  in  the  office.  I think  we 
have  had  too  many  changes  in  the  head  of  this  office  in  recent  years, 
for  the  good  of  education.  Maybe  if  that  salary  is  raised  a little  bit 
we  will  have  some  continuity  in  leadership  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Thank  you. 

I do  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I am  sure  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  recognize  this — that  we  have  been  quite 
conscientious  about  what  came  out  of  the  hearings  a year  ago,  and 
they  have  given  us  guidelines,  and  we  have  been  very  pleased  to  re- 
port the  progress.  I think  we  made  a good  deal  of  progress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  are  at  least  trying  to  do  a very  good 
job.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  following  additional  data  was  submitted  at  the  request  of  the 
committee :) 
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OBLIGATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  531 


Current  report  of  fiscal  status , Dec.  31,  1957 


Category 

Actual,  fiscal 
year  1957 

Estimated, 
fiscal  year 
1958 

Estimated, 
fiscal  year 
1959 

Signed  (fiscal  year  1957) . _ ...  _ _ 

$998,  230 

$1, 347, 992 

$1, 084, 745 

Mental  retardation _ __  _ _____ 

647, 894 
350, 336 

944,  652 
403, 340 

834, 345 
250,  400 

Other___  _ ___  _ ___  ________  _ 

Signed  (fiscal  year  1958)  ___  __  _ _ _ _______ 

549,  747 

382, 074 

Mental  retardation ________ 

102,  456 
447,  291 

57,  572 
324,  502 

Other.  _ . _ _ _ 

Total  signed..  _ ...  _ _ 

998, 230 

1, 897,  739 

1,  466,  819 

Mental  retardation __  _ _ _ _ _____  _ 

647,  894 
350,  336 

1, 047, 108 
850,  631 

891,917 
574,  902 

Other _______  . __  

Estimate  for  balance  of  fiscal  year  1958. . _._  _ _ ___  

402,  261 

733, 181 

Mental  retardation __. __  

102,  892 
299, 369 

200,  000 
533, 181 

Other _ _ _ _ _____ 

Total  estimate,  end  of  fiscal  year  1958 . 

998,  230 

2,  300, 000 

2,  200,  000 

Mental  retardation _.  

647,  894 
350, 336 

1, 150,  000 
1, 150,  000 

1,091,917 
1, 108,  083 

Other...  _ _ 

Total  (including  new  projects  in  1959)  _.  

998,  230 

2, 300,  000 

2,  700, 000 

Mental  retardation 

647,  894 
350,  336 

1, 150,  000 
1, 150,  000 

1,  200,  000 
1,  500,  000 

Other...  ....  __  

Grants  to  States  for  Programs  Included  in  1959  Budget 
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LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

Allotment  of  funds  to  States  and  Territories  for  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 

(< colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts) 


Morrill- 

Bankhead-Jones  funds  2 

State  or  Territory 

Total 

Nelson 
funds  1 

Total 

Uniform 

grants 

Variable 
grants  3 

Total.  __  _ 

$5, 051,  500.  00 

$2, 550, 000 

$2,  501,  500.  CO 

$1, 000, 000 

$1, 501, 500. 00 

Alabama4-- __  _ _ 

100,  541.  43 

50, 000 

50,  541.  43 

20,  000 

30, 541. 43 

Alaska 

71,  283.  24 

50, 000 

21,  283.  24 

20, 000 

1,  283.  24 

Arizona 

77, 477.  26 

50,000 

27,  477.  26 

20, 000 

7,  477.  26 

Arkansas4.  ..  ___  __  -- 

89,  047.  71 

50,  000 

39,  047.  71 

20,  000 

19,  047.  71 

California.  . __  _ 

175,  599.  47 

50, 000 

125,  599.  47 
33,  218.  00 

20,  000 

105,  599.  47 

Colorado _ . . 

83,  218.  00 

50,  000 

20,  000 

13,  218. 00 

Connecticut ... 

90,  022.  98 

50,  000 

40,  022.  98 

20,  000 

20,  022.  98 

Delaware  4 _ 

73, 172.  96 

50,  000 

23, 172.  96 

20,  000 

3, 172.  96 

Florida4 _ _ .. 

97,  644.  26 

50,  000 

47,  644.  26 

20,  000 

27,  644.  26 

Georgia4...  ..  .. 

104,  360.  28 

50,  000 

54,  360.  28 

20,  000 

34, 360.  28 

Hawaii  

74, 985.  53 

50,  000 

24,  985.  53 

20,  COO 

4, 985.  53 

Idaho.  . - . 

75,  871.  76 

50, 000 

25,  871.  76 

20,  000 

5, 871.  76 

Illinois ...  

156,  905.  51 

50,  000 

106,  905.  51 

20,  000 

86, 905.  51 

Indiana ___  -_  _ 

109,  244.  59 

50,  000 

59,  244.  59 

20,  000 

39,  244.  59 

Iowa - - - 

96, 145.  67 

50,  000 

46, 145.  67 

20,  000 

26, 145.  67 

Kansas.  

89,  005.  70 

50,  000 

39,  005.  70 

20,  000 

19,  005.  70 

Kentucky  4 - - - - 

99,  374.  97 

50,  000 

49,  374.  97 

20,  000 

29,  374.  97 

Louisiana 4 . _ - _ . 

96,  768.  55 

50,  000 

46,  768.  55 

20,  000 

26,  768.  55 

Maine 

79, 115.  06 

50,  000 

29, 115.  06 

20,  000 

9, 115.  06 

Maryland4..  _ 

93,  371.  85 

50,  000 

43,  371.  85 

20,  000 

23,  371.  85 

Massachusetts 

116,  788.  72 

50,  000 

66,  788.  72 

20,  000 

46,  788.  72 

Michigan - 

133,  559.  50 

50,  000 

83,  559.  50 

20,  000 

63,  559.  50 

Minnesota 

99,  750.  80 

50,  000 

49,  750.  80 

20,  000 

29,  750.  80 

Mississippi  4_.. 

91,735.06 

50,  000 

41,  735.  06 

20,  000 

21,  735.  06 

Missouri 4 _ _ __  _ . 

109,  448.  37 

50, 000 

59,  448.  37 

20,  000 

39,  448.  37 

Montana . . 

75,  895.  57 

50,  000 

25,  895.  57 

20,  000 

5,  895.  57 

Nebraska  — _ 

83,  222.  20 

50,  000 

33,  222.  20 

20,  000 

13,  222.  20 

Nevada.  ______  

71,  596.  86 

50, 000 

21,  596.  86 

20,  000 

1,  596. 86 

New  Hampshire  . ____  ____ 

75,  319. 18 

50,  000 

25, 319. 18 

20,  000 

5, 319. 18 

New  Jersey 

118,  233.  27 

50,  000 

68,  233.  27 

20,  000 

48,  233.  27 

New  Mexico  _ - 

76,  794.  96 

50,  000 

26,  794.  96 

20,  000 

6,  794.  96 

New  York  _ - - . 

217,  933.  81 

50,  000 

167,  933.  81 

20,  000 

147,  933.  81 

North  Carolina 4 

110,  518.  47 

50,  000 

60,  518.  47 

20,  000 

40,  518.  47 

North  Dakota  - 

76, 180.  98 

50,  000 

26, 180.  98 

20, 000 

6, 180.  98 

Ohio 

149,  269. 02 

50,  000 

99,  269. 02 

20,  000 

79,  269. 02 

Oklahoma4 __  _ 

92,  278.  07 

50,  000 

42,  278. 07 

20,  000 

22,  278. 07 

Oregon.  _ _ 

85, 175.  65 

50,  000 

35, 175.  65 

20,  000 

15, 175.  65 

Pennsylvania - _._  

Puerto  Rico 

174,  719.  55 
50,  000.  00 
77,  899.  30 

50,  000 
50,  000 
50,  000 

124, 719.  55 

20,  000 

104,  719.  55 

Rhode  Island  _ - - 

27,  899. 30 

20,  000 

7,  899. 30 

South  Carolina  4 - __ 

91, 117.  72 

50,000 

41,117. 72 

20, 000 

21, 117.  72 

South  Dakota 

76,511.20 

50,  000 

26,  511.  20 

20,  000 

6,511.20 

Tennessee4..  ...  __  _ 

102,  835.  48 

50,  000 

52,  835.  48 

20, 000 

32,  835.  48 

Texas 4.  _ _ __  _ 

146,  920.  54 

50,  000 

96,  920. 54. 

20,  000 

76,  920.  54 

Utah.  . _ . . . _ _ 

76,  871.52 

50,  000 

26,  871.  52 

20,  000 

6,  871.  52 

Vermont-  _______  _____ 

73,  768.  09 

50,  000 

23,  768.  09 

20,  000 

3,  768.  09 

Virginia  4 

103, 104.  43 

50,  000 

53, 104. 43 

20,  000 

33, 104. 43 

Washington-  ___  

93,  730.  58 

50, 000 

43,  730.  58 

20,  000 

23,  730. 58 

West  Virginia 4 __  ______ 

90,  005.  74 

50,  000 

40,  005. 74 

20,  000 

20,  005.  74 

Wisconsin 

104,  260.  50 

50, 000 

54,  260.  50 

20,  000 

34,  260.  50 

Wyoming 

72,  898.  08 

50,  000 

22,  898.  08 

20,  000 

2,  898. 08 

1 Continuing  appropriation:  Act  approved  Aug.  30,  1890,  as  amended;  and  act  approved  Mar.  4,  1907. 

2 Authorized  appropriation:  Act  approved  June  29,  1935,  as  amended  June  12,  1952. 

3 Based  upon  the  United  States  Census  of  Population,  1950. 

4 The  land-grant  college  for  Negroes  in  this  State  receives  a stipulated  proportion  of  funds. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Allotments  to  States  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Library  Services  Act  ( Public  Law 
597 , 84th  Cong 2d  sess.),  under  $ 2,050,000  appropriation  for  fiscal  1957 , under 
$5,000,000  appropriation  for  fiscal  1958 , and  under  $8,000,000  appropriation 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1959 


1957  fiscal  year 
appropriation 

1958  fiscal  year 
appropriation 

1959  fiscal  year 
appropriation  (proposed) 

States  and  outlying  parts 
(1) 

Total 

Federal 

allotment 

(2) 

Matching 
expenditure 
from  State 
and  local 
sources 

(3) 

Total 

Federal 

allotment 

(4) 

Matching 
expenditure 
from  State 
and  local 
sources 

(5) 

Total 

Federal 

allotment 

(6) 

Matching 
expenditure 
from  State 
and  local 
sources 

(7) 

United  States  and  out- 

lying  parts 

$2,  050, 000 

$1,  909,  558 

$5,  000,  000 

$4,  569,  302 

$3, 000, 000 

$2,  762,  942 

Alabama  ..  . . __ 

40,  000 

20,  606 

130,  565 

67,  261 

68,  956 

35,  523 

Arizona . ... 

40,  000 

31,  788 

57,  556 

45,  739 

45,  613 

36,248 

Arkansas...  ...  . 

40,  000 

20,  606 

107,  309 

55,  280 

61,  520 

31,  692 

California . . 

40,  000 

63,  654 

147, 722 

235, 077 

74,  442 

118,  463 

Colorado  __  .. 

40,  000 

36,  923 

65,  987 

60,  911 

48,  309 

44,  593 

Connecticut .... 

40, 000 

81,212 

63,  612 

129, 152 

47,  549 

96,  539 

Delaware.  . ...  ..  

40,  000 

81,212 

46,  261 

93,  924 

42, 002 

85,  277 

Florida . _ _ 

40,  000 

31,  788 

90,  388 

71,  830 

56,110 

44,  590 

Georgia.  

40,  000 

21,  652 

139,  213 

75,  357 

71,  721 

38, 823 

Idaho..  . 

40, 000 

27,  363 

57,  688 

39,  463 

45,  655 

31,  231 

Illinois ...  . 

40,  000 

62,  828 

142,  780 

224,  264 

72,  862 

114,  444 

Indiana . . 

40,  000 

43, 195 

122,  998 

132,  821 

66,  537 

71,  851 

Iowa ..... 

40,  000 

31,  865 

112, 109 

89,  309 

63, 055 

50,  231 

Kansas . 

40,  000 

34, 115 

88, 002 

75,  055 

55,  348 

47,  205 

Kentucky  . . 

40,  000 

20,  606 

137,  929 

72,  650 

71,311 

36,  736 

Louisiana . _ .. 

40,  000 

22,  804 

103, 777 

59, 164 

60, 391 

34,  429 

Maine.. _ ....  . . 

40, 000 

28,  481 

63,  250 

45,  036 

47,  434 

33,  775 

Maryland.  _ 

40,  000 

48,  554 

78,  267 

95,  005 

52,  235 

63.  406 

Massachusetts.  .... 

40,  000 

50,  273 

78,  487 

98,  645 

52,  305 

65,  738 

Michigan 

40,  000 

55,  034 

138,  347 

190,  346 

71,  444 

98,  297 

Minnesota. . . . . _ _ 

40,  000 

34,  308 

111,  448 

95,  589 

62,  844 

53,  901 

Mississippi . 

40,  000 

20,  606 

122,  720 

63,  219 

66,  448 

34,  231 

Missouri...  ._... 

40,  000 

37,  595 

120,  099 

112,  877 

65,  610 

61,  664 

Montana . ... 

40, 000 

39,  428 

57,  525 

56,  703 

45,  603 

44,  951 

Nebraska..  ...  . ...  . ..  .. 

40,  000 

31,  544 

77,  030 

60,  745 

51,  840 

40,  880 

Nevada...  . . . 

40,  000 

79, 190 

43,  603 

86,  323 

41, 152 

81,  470 

New  Hampshire  . 

40,  000 

33,  543 

51,917 

48,  536 

43,  810 

36,  738 

New  Jersey.  ...  ... 

40,  000 

66,  895 

74, 163 

124,  028 

50,  923 

85, 162 

New  Mexico..  . . 

40,  000 

25,  671 

57,  857 

37,  131 

45,  709 

29,  335 

New  York.  ..  _ 

40,  000 

62, 119 

153,  034 

237,  658 

76, 140 

118,  243 

North  Carolina..  ...  . 

40,  000 

■ 20,606 

181,  775 

93,  642 

85,  330 

43,  958 

North  Dakota 

40,  000 

21,  652 

63,  937 

34,  610 

47,  653 

25,  795 

Ohio...  . ...... 

40,  000 

50,  724 

164,  645 

208,  784 

79,  852 

101,  259 

Oklahoma ...... 

40,  000 

27,  579 

97,  570 

67,  272 

58,  407 

40,  270 

Oregon  ...  ... 

40,  000 

40,  048 

76,  947 

77,  039 

51,813 

51,  875 

Pennsylvania .... 

40,  000 

43,  091 

202,  887 

218,  565 

92,  080 

99, 195 

Rhode  Island.  ...  ... 

40,  000 

45,  251 

46,  562 

52,  675 

42,  098 

47,  625 

South  Carolina  ... 

40,  000 

20,  606 

110,  476 

56,  912 

62,  533 

32,  214 

South  Dakota 

40,  000 

22,  725 

62,  948 

35,  763 

47,  337 

26,  894 

Tennessee- . ------- 

40,  000 

20,  615 

136,  791 

70,  499 

70,  947 

36,  565 

Texas __________ 

40,  000 

31,  225 

191,  212 

149,  265 

88,  347 

68,  966 

Utah  . . 

40,  000 

29,  469 

52,  579 

38,  736 

44,  022 

32,  432 

Vermont . ..... 

40,  000 

27,  579 

52,  638 

36,  293 

44,  041 

30,  365 

Virginia.  ...  ...  ... 

40,  000 

28,  540 

132,  552 

94,  576 

69,  591 

49,  653 

Washington  .... 

40,  000 

48,  496 

86,  093 

104,  378 

54,  737 

66,  363 

West  Virginia . . . 

40,  000 

21,  520 

109,  000 

58,  641 

62,  061 

33,  388 

Wisconsin 

40,  000 

37,  882 

116, 138 

109,  987 

64,  343 

60,  935 

Wyoming _ 

40,  000 

40,  128 

47,  679 

47,  832 

42,  455 

42,  591 

Alaska 

Guam 

40,  000 

20,  606 

44,  967 
12,  970 
48, 154 

23, 165 
6,682 
48,  154 

41,  588 
10,  950 

42,  607 

21,  424 
5,641 
42,  607 

Hawaii  ..  ....  ..  . ._ 

40,  000 

40,  000 

Puerto  Rico . _ . ..  _ 

40,  000 

20,  606 

109,  254 

56,  282 

62,  143 

32,  013 

Virgin  Islands ... 

10,  000 

5, 152 

10,  583 

5,  452 

10, 187 

5,  24  S 

NOTES 


Col.  1.  This  column  includes  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin 
Islands. 

Col.  2.  This  column  gives  the  Federal  funds  available  to  each  State  and  Territory  under  an  appropriation 
of  $2,050,000. 

Col.  3.  This  column  gives  the  minimum  expenditures  from  State  and  local  sources  if  State  is  to  receive 
the  full  Federal  allotment  specified  in  col.  2. 

Col.  4.  This  column  gives  the  Federal  funds  available  to  each  State  and  Territory  under  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000,000. 

Col.  5.  This  column  gives  the  minimum  expenditures  from  State  and  local  sources  if  State  is  to  receive 
the  full  Federal  allotment  specified  in  col.  4. 

Col.  6.  This  column  gives  the  Foderal  funds  which  would  bo  available  to  each  State  and  Territory  under 
an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000. 

Col.  7.  This  column  gives  the  minimum  expenditures  from  State  and  local  sources  if  the  State  is  to  receive 
the  full  Federal  allotment  specified  in  col.  6. 
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Wednesday,  February  12,  1958, 
OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

WITNESSES 

MISS  MARY  E.  SWITZER,  DIRECTOR 
E.  E.  FEREBEE,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

JOSEPH  HUNT,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  STATE  ADMINISTRATION 
DEVELOPMENT 

MRS.  EMILEY  M.  LAMBORN,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  STATE  PLANS  AND 
GRANTS 

JAMES  F.  GARRETT,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 

DONALD  H.  DABELSTEIN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  PROGRAM  PLAN- 
NING AND  EVALUATION 
NELSON  P.  HART,  BUDGET  OFFICER 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Grants  to  States  and  Other  Agencies 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Vocational  rehabilitation  services . .. 

2.  Extension  and  improvement  projects _ 

3.  Research  grants  and  demonstrations: 

Expansion  projects.  ..  .. 

$34,  847,  954 
1,  206,  356 

997,  440 
1,999,046 

$40, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 

$45, 500, 000 
1, 500, 000 

Unique  special  projects.... ..  ... 

Total  obligations.  . _ __  _ 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available . 

3,600,000 

3,600,000 

39,  050,  796 
449,  204 

45, 100,  000 

50,  600,  000 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) . . 

39,  500,  000 

45, 100,  000 

50,  600,  000 

Classification  by  objects 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1969  estimate 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

$39,  050,  796 

$45, 100, 000 

$50,  600, 000 

Training  and  Traineeships 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Teaching  grants  . ...  ...  ..  ... 

$1, 385,  423 
1,552,653 

$2, 200,  700 
2, 199, 300 

$2,  442, 000 
2,  358,  000 

2.  Traineesliips . . . . . 

Total  obligations  ...  . .... 

2,  938,  076 
11,924 

4,  400,  000 

4,  800,  000 

Einanc.ing*  TTnohlipat.ed  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority).  

2,  950, 000 

4,  400, 000 

4,  800,000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

02  Travel  _ _ ---  - . . 

$17,  435 
188,  413 
2,  732,  228 

$25, 000 
85,  000 
4,  290,  000 

$25, 000 
100, 000 
4, 675, 000 

07  Other  contractual  services _ . _ . 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.  _. 

Total  obligations.  . 

2,  938,  076 

4,  400,  000 

4,  800, 000 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  State  plans,  grants,  and  program  evaluation . .. 

2.  Specialized  services  to  States  . . . . 

3.  Research  grants  and  demonstrations  ...  ... 

4.  Training  and  traineeships . . 

5.  Administration ..  ... 

$542,  646 
309,  581 
35,  535 
57,  682 
205,  679 

$668, 863 
300,  629 
67,  434 
72, 379 
210,  695 

$727, 406 
317,  712 
70, 978 
72,  612 
211,  292 

Total  obligations  ...  . 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

ApproDriation  (new  obligational  authority)  

1, 151, 123 
8,  877 

1,  320, 000 
10, 000 

1,  400, 000 

1, 160, 000 

1, 330, 000 

1, 400, 000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 


1958  estimate 


1959  estimate 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

01  Personal  services: 


150 

1 

132 

159 


8.5  $6,421 


157 

1 

149 

157 


8.8  $6, 556 


160 

1 

154 

160 


8.8  $6, 628 


02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 
09 
11 
13 

15 


Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent. 
Other  personal  services 


$863, 214 
8,  808 
54,  715 


$979, 431 
10,  000 
70, 132 


$1,  023,  522 
10,  000 
91,  200 


Total  personal  services 

Travel 

Transportation  of  things 

Communication  services 

Rents  and  utility  services 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  contractual  services 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies. 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  allowances 

Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

Taxes  and  assessments 


926,  737 
86,  823 
1,724 
21,  249 
705 

31,  872 
9,  344 

32,  318 
13,  679 
25,  444 


225 

1,003 


1,  059,  563 
90,  000 
1,  500 

24,  255 
1,  500 

26,  000 
9,  510 

25,  660 
10,  700 
10,  110 
60,  000 

150 

1,052 


1, 124,  722 
90,  000 
1,  500 
25,  400 
1,  500 
29,  600 
9,  600 
25,  900 
11,000 
10,  600 
68,  408 
150 
1,  620 


Total  obligations. 


1, 151, 123 


1,  320,  000 


1,  400,  000 


Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  this  morning  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 


General  Statement 


Do  you  have  a statement  for  the  committee,  Miss  Switzer? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I have  a rather  complete 
statement  of  where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going  which  I should  like 
to  ask  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 
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(The  statement  follows :) 

Opening  Statement  of  Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  there  has  been  encouraging 
progress  in  the  development  of  vocational  rehabilitation  during  the  fiscal  year 
1957  and  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  been 
laying  the  groundwork  for  further  progress  in  the  next  few  years,  both  in  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  rehabilitation  services  for  the  disabled  men  and 
women  of  the  Nation.  I am  pleased  to  report  that  the  development  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  States, 
public  leaders,  and  nongovernmental  groups. 

Number  rehabilitated:  The  total  number  of  persons  rehabilitated  into  useful 
employment  in  1957  reached  a record  high  with  71,607  rehabilitated,  compared 
with  66,300  in  1956. 

Number  of  disabled  served:  The  total  number  of  disabled  perople  served  has 
increased  from  221,518  in  1956  to  238,592  in  1957,  or  an  8-percent  increase. 

State  financial  support:  The  increase  in  State  financial  support  of  this  program 
continues,  with  the  State  funds  available  during  this  present  year  being  almost 
19  percent  higher  than  in  1957,  and  86  percent  higher  than  in  1954. 

The  rehabilitation  of  older  citizens:  For  several  years,  this  program  has  devoted 
an  increasing  proportion  of  its  efforts  and  resources  to  restoring  disabled  older 
persons  to  activity  and  usefulness.  For  example.  7,344  disabled  persons  age  45 
or  over  were  rehabilitated  through  this  program  in  1945.  By  1953  the  total  was 
15,568,  and  in  1957  it  reached  21,086.  We  expect  that,  during  the  next  few  years, 
our  work  with  disabled  persons  applying  for  OASI  disabilitj^  benefits  will  have  a 
pronounced  influence  on  this  whole  field  of  rehabilitation  for  older  persons. 

The  severely  disabled:  More  than  21,000  severely  disabled  persons  were  restored 
to  activity  and  employment  by  the  State  agencies  in  1957,  or  11  percent  more 
than  the  19,000  such  persons  rehabilitated  in  1956. 

More  rehabilitation  centers:  The  expenditures  by  State  agencies  to  establish 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops— an  important  indication  of  the  potential 
for  rehabilitating  the  severely  disabled  now  and  in  the  future — increased  to  more 
than  $1,750,000,  or  237  percent  more  than  the  amount  expended  for  this  purpose 
during  1956. 

More  use  of  rehabilitation  centers:  In  1957,  6,880  disabled  clients  of  State 
agencies  received  services  in  rehabilitation  centers  or  in  adjustment  centers  for  the 
blind.  In  1955  only  2,436  clients  received  such  services.  This  is  another  im- 
portant index  to  the  rising  rate  of  service  which  the  State  agencies  are  providing 
for  severely  disabled  people. 

Reducing  public  dependency:  Among  those  rehabilitated  in  1957  were  approxi- 
mately 14,000  disabled  men  and  women  who  had  been  receiving  public  assistance. 

Research  projects  and  demonstrations.  During  1957  grants  were  made  to  sup- 
port 82  research  projects  and  demonstrations  designed  to  secure  new  knowledge 
and  improved  methods  for  rehabilitating  more  disabled  men  and  women. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  a national  demonstration  program  has  been 
initiated,  to  take  the  favorable  results  obtained  in  earlier  research  projects  and 
apply  them  on  an  organized  basis  in  selected  settings  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  new  methods  and  techniques,  developed  through  the 
research  program,  are  being  demonstrated  in  a variety  of  projects,  the  majority 
of  them  geared  toward  the  specialized  needs  of  those  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
the  cerebral  palsied  and  other  severe  disability  groups. 

Extension  and  improvement:  State  participation  in  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment grant  program  continued  at  a high  level.  During  1957,  46  States  conducted 
109  different  projects  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  rehabilitation 
services. 

Training  professional  personnel  in  rehabilitation:  There  has  been  a steady  and 
sound  growth  of  the  training  program  to  produce  more  professional  personnel 
in  rehabilitation,  with  larger  numbers  of  rehabilitation  counselors,  physicians 
in  rehabilitation,  and  others  now  pursuing  long-term  courses  of  study.  1958 
marked  the  beginning  of  our  first  national  program  of  grants  in  support  of  train- 
ing speech  and  hearing  therapists,  with  about  $200,000  being  devoted  to  tins 
purpose  this  year. 
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THE  PACE  OF  PROGRESS 

Like  many  other  phases  of  our  national  life,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram is  undergoing  changes  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  At  a time  when  the 
advent  of  missiles  and  satellites  has  upset  the  timetables  of  scientific  developments, 
the  rush  of  events  in  rehabilitation  has  made  equally  obsolete  the  slow  evolution 
by  which  gains  were  made  in  earlier  years.  Fortunately  the  sharply  increased 
demands  upon  the  Federal-State  rehabilitation  program  to  serve  more  disabled 
people,  and  particularly  to  bring  into  the  stream  of  active  life  and  usefulness 
those  who  are  severely  impaired,  has  been  accompanied  by  a tremendous  surge 
in  research,  with  new  developments  which  are  giving  us  new  tools  with  which 
to  meet  these  demands.  We  feel  an  obligation  to  play  our  full  role  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  this  exciting  period  in  which  we  live  for  the  social,  economic  and 
educational  development  of  our  citizens,  as  individuals,  will  ultimately  determine 
the  rate  of  our  progress  in  science. 

Research 

Nowhere  is  the  progress  more  strikingly  evident  than  in  the  research  program 
in  rehabilitation.  In  fact,  research  is  the  only  window  through  which  we  can 
get  a clear  picture  of  what  has  happened  and  a glimpse  into  the  nature  and  direc- 
tion of  rehabilitation  in  the  coming  years. 

For  example:  A number  of  the  most  severely  crippling  conditions  (such  as 
cerebral  palsy,  Parkinsonism  and  others)  often  produce  such  violent  and  uncon- 
trolled body  movements  and  tremors  that  rehabilitation  efforts  are  extremely 
difficult  or  impossible.  During  the  last  2 years,  a brilliant  young  neurosurgeon 
has  developed  a surgical  technique  by  which  these  involuntary  movements  may  be 
halted  in  a high  percentage  of  victims  of  Parkinsonism.  More  recent  work  has 
shown  encouraging  results  in  using  this  same  technique  for  cerebral  palsy  patients. 
Through  a research  grant  from  this  Office,  this  neurosurgeon  last  year  began  a 
series  of  studies  to  determine  the  rehabilitation  procedures  and  methods  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  begin  the  muscle  reeducation  and  other  physical  retrain- 
ing procedures,  as  well  as  social  and  educational  services  to  permit  these  people  to 
prepare  for  lives  of  activity  and  usefulness. 

Through  another  grant,  an  organization  in  California  established  a special 
workshop  to  study  the  possibility  of  employing  epileptics  with  seizures  so  severe 
that  they  may  not  be  brought  under  control  by  medication.  As  a result  of  this 
project,  40  such  epilepsy  victims  are  not  only  producing  essential  electronic 
mechanisms  for  guided  missiles  today — -but  their  safety  record  has  been  so  out- 
standing that  the  workmen’s  compensation  insurance  rate  was  voluntarily  reduced 
by  the  carrier. 

As  a result  of  another  research  grant,  we  now  have,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
a complete  manual  outlining  rehabilitation  methods  for  deaf-blind  persons,  keyed 
to  modern  knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  investigations  have  been  undertaken 
by  scientists  of  England,  Canada,  Holland,  and  this  country  in  an  effort  to  devise 
improved  methods  of  communication  for  deaf-blind  persons. 

With  strokes,  and  the  resulting  disability  of  hemiplegia,  being  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  disablement  in  this  country,  research  has  been  undertaken  to 
analyze  in  detail  the  energy  expenditure  required  for  patients  in  undergoing  the 
basic  physical  medicine  procedures  involved  in  physical  rehabilitation. 

In  another  project,  a State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  is  doing  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  State  agency  operations,  designed  to  produce  better  organizational 
and  operating  methods  which  will  make  more  efficient  use  of  State  staff. 

In  several  types  of  projects,  the  results  have  been  so  favorable  that  it  has  seemed 
highly  advisable  to  (1)  test  their  validity  under  controlled  circumstances  in  other 
settings,  in  other  communities  and  institutions,  and  (2)  disseminate  this  informa- 
tion to  other  organizations  and  communities.  We  have  undertaken,  therefore, 
a program  of  grants  for  selected  demonstration  projects,  through  which  a number 
of  institutions  and  agencies  are  conducting  their  own  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed on  the  basis  of  the  original  prototype  project. 

Prosthetics 

This  field  of  work  is  so  basic  and  so  important  to  the  whole  rehabilitation  move- 
ment that  this  Office  has  given  special  attention  to  it  in  recent  years.  Involved 
in  this  field  are  all  the  major  aspects  of  the  work  of  this  Office — the  provision  of 
rehabilitation  services  to  disabled  persons,  an  intensive  program  of  research  and 
development  and  the  training  of  professional  personnel  in  the  modern  features  and 
methods  related  to  prosthetics. 
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In  appropriating  funds  for  1958,  Congress  included  $200,000  for  a prosthetic 
education  program.  This  work  is  being  carried  out  at  New  York  University  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  we 
expect  that  about  600  professional  workers — physicians,  surgeons,  physical 
therapists,  occupational  therapists  and  prosthetists— will  complete  these  inten- 
sive short-term  courses  and  return  to  their  communities  with  a much  higher  level 
of  skill  in  serving  amputees. 

Today  research  in  prosthetics  is  one  of  the  most  volatile  fields  in  rehabilitation. 
Through  a recent  grant,  we  expect  that  developmental  work  will  be  undertaken 
on  a new  type  of  upper-arm  prosthesis  which  may  be  the  first  major  “break- 
through” in  providing  upper-arm  mobility  for  those  with  flail  arm  conditions. 
Through  another  project,  a systematic  plan  of  investigation  in  search  of  new  and 
improved  “self-help  devices”  is  being  undertaken,  in  order  that  the  “gadgetry” 
of  recent  years,  which  has  already  accomplished  so  much  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
thousands  of  people  with  severe  conditions,  may  be  capitalized  on  in  a more 
organized  and  scientific  manner. 

We  recently  established  a formal  working  relationship  with  the  Prosthetics 
Research  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council-American  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Through  this  arrangement,  this  Office  will  have  the  benefit  of  consulta- 
tion with  the  Board  in  the  development  of  our  policies  and  projects  in  research 
which  bear  upon  the  general  field  of  prosthetics. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  especially  difficult  cases 

For  several  years,  this  Office,  in  its  work  with  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies, 
has  constantly  stressed  the  importance  of  reaching  and  rehabilitating  those 
persons  whose  disabilities  were  severe  and  who  therefore  have  little  prospect  of 
becoming  active  and  useful  unless  the  public  program  undertakes  to  serve  them. 
Out  of  this  experience  has  come  a better  understanding  of  the  many  and  varied 
factors  wThich  can  constitute  an  especially  difficult  case  and  which  strongly 
influence  success  or  failure  in  rehabilitation. 

As  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  has  moved  deeper  into  the  problem 
of  severe  disability,  we  have  learned,  as  administrators,  to  be  cautious  in  classifying 
disabilities  under  the  heading  of  “severe”  on  the  basis  of  diagnostic  group.  Within 
a diagnostic  group,  such  as  hemiplegia,  cerebral  palsy,  mental  retardation, 
arthritis  and  many  others,  the  degree  of  disability  must  be  clear  before  one; 
knows  whether  he  is  dealing  with  a severe  disability.  Other  factors  within  the 
individual  such  as  personality  and  motivation;  factors  outside  the  individual  such 
as  family  problems,  rehabilitation  resources,  social  opportunity,  transportation, 
and  employment  opportunities — all  these  may  present  greater  obstacles  to  em- 
ployment than  the  disability  itself.  A highly  motivated  person  with  severe 
crippling  arthritis  may  be  easier  to  reestablish  in  employment  than  a hard-of- 
hearing  person  who  is  afraid  to  admit  the  loss  of  hearing,  and  who  is  embarrassed 
to  wear  a hearing  aid. 

However,  it  is  desimble — again  as  an  administrator — to  use  some  sort  of 
yardstick  to  gain  a rough  picture  of  the  extent  to  which  this  program  is  grappling 
with  the  rehabilitation  problems  of  severely  disabled  persons.  On  this  basis,  we 
may  include  among  the  more  difficult  cases:  Amputees  who  have  lost  2 or  more 
limbs;  individuals  with  impairments  of  2 or  more  extremities  (including  the 
cerebral  palsied),  the  back  or  the  head;  persons  who  are  blind  in  both  eyes;  the 
emotionally  ill;  the  mentally  retarded;  and  those  with  epilepsy. 

Experience  and  progress  of  the  State  agencies. — Today,  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies  have  greater  knowledge  and  more  facilities  for  serving  these 
“especially  difficult  cases”  than  at  any  time  since  the  inception  of  the  program. 
And  they  are  making  use  of  this  knowledge  and  these  facilities  in  serving  these 
disabled  people  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  More  than  21,000  of  the  persons 
rehabilitated  in  1957  had  disabling  conditions  as  described  above.  Of  these 
rehabilitants,  456  were  amputees  with  the  loss  of  two  or  more  limbs;  11,338  were 
persons  with  serious  impairments  of  two  or  more  limbs  (including  those  villi 
cerebral  palsy);  4,005  were  blind;  1,094  were  mentally  retarded  persons;  2,796 
were  mentally  ill;  and  1,520  were  epileptics.  The  number  of  such  disabled  persons 
rehabilitated  in  1956,  the  previous  year,  was  slightly  in  excess  of  19,U00.  '1  lius, 

there  was  an  increase  of  about  11  percent  in  the  number  of  rehabilitants  who  would 
comprise  the  especially  difficult  cases  over  the  1-year  period. 

Selected  demonstrations. — In  this  present  fiscal  year,  23  selected  demonstration 
projects,  designed  to  apply  improved  rehabilitation  methods  and  techniques  to 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  selected  groups  of  severely  disabled  persons,  have 
been  approved.  Nine  of  these  provide  for  the  introduction  of  demonstration 
occupational  training  centers  for  the  mentally  retarded;  4 are  industrial  work 
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programs  for  the  homebound  chronically  ill;  3 provide  for  work  adjustment  pro- 
grams for  disabled  persons  with  emotional  disorders;  1 provides  occupational 
adjustment  services  for  epileptics;  1 is  a work  classification  and  evaluation  center 
for  the  cerebral  palsied;  and  5 are  optical-aid  clinics  for  the  visually  handicapped. 
All  of  these  projects  have  been  developed  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

In  the  research  program,  many  of  the  current  projects  are  seeking  solutions  tO' 
the  rehabilitation  problems  of  epileptics,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  blind,  the 
mentally  ill,  the  cerebral  palsied,  and  the  homebound. 

Extension  and  improvement  projects. — At  present,  State  agencies  are  conducting 
42  extension  and  improvement  projects  which  emphasize  services  to  the  more 
difficult  cases.  Of  these,  17  are  for  the  emotionally  ill ; 6 for  the  mentally  retarded  ; 
2 for  epileptics;  2 for  the  cerebral  palsied;  9 for  the  blind;  and  6 for  the  homebound. 

Services  for  the  severely  disabled  in  rehabilitation  centers. — Another  indication  of 
the  attention  State  agencies  are  giving  to  these  more  difficult  cases  is  the  number- 
of  persons  provided  services  in  rehabilitation  centers  and  the  amounts  of  public 
agency  funds,  being  expended  for  services  at  these  centers.  In  1955,  the  States 
spent  about  $850,000  for  services  for  2,436  clients  in  rehabilitation  and  adjustment 
centers.  By  1957  this  had  increased  to  more  than  $2,122,000  for  services  provided 
6,880  clients  at  such  centers. 

Rehabilitation  services  for  older  people 

This  Office  feels  deeply  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare,  happiness 
and  usefulness  of  our  older  citizens.  Within  the  broad  setting  of  the  social, 
vocational,  recreational,  and  economic  questions  which  surround  us  as  a society, 
in  which  the  number  of  older  persons  is  constantly  increasing,  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  represents,  we  believe,  an  important  tool  in  creating 
better  futures  for  our  disabled  citizens  in  their  later  years. 

We  are  far  from  mastering  this  problem,  even  as  it  relates  to  the  single  question 
of  disability  and  rehabilitation — yet  the  gains  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  are  concrete  and  encouraging.  They  are  dwarfed  only  by  our  hopes  for 
what  this  program  may  do  in  the  next  few  years  to  open  up  new  vistas  for  disabled 
people  of  advanced  age. 

For  perspective,  it  should  be  noted  that,  among  those  rehabilitated  in  1945, 
the  median  age  at  time  of  acceptance  was  28.  By  1953,  the  median  age  was  34. 
By  1957,  it  had  risen  further  to  36. 

In  terms  of  numbers,  7,344  disabled  individuals  age  45  or  over  were  rehabilitated 
through  the  public  program  in  1945.  This  represented  17.5  percent  of  the  total 
rehabilitated  that  year.  In  1953,  the  number  had  risen  to  15,568  and  represented 
25.4  percent  of  the  total  for  that  year.  In  1957,  21,086  were  rehabilitated  and 
the  percentage  was  29.7. 

We  have  worked  with  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  in  a continuing  study 
of  the  services  provided  to  older  people,  in  order  to  learn  their  individual  State 
problems  and  to  pass  along  to  them  the  experience  acquired  in  other  States  and 
that  derived  from  research  work.  Our  staff  has  devised  and  put  into  use  a specific 
schedule  for  analyzing  State  agency  data  on  cases,  their  policies  and  methods,  and 
the  factors  which  influence  the  decisions  to  serve  or  not  to  serve  handicapped 
persons  in  their  older  years.  Such  studies  have  been  completed  in  all  the  States 
of  one  region  already;  our  plans  call  for  extending  this  kind  of  cooperative  analysis 
and  consultation  to  the  other  States  and  regions  of  the  country. 

The  specifics  of  this  problem  have  been  placed  squarely  before  us  as  a result 
of  our  experience  in  carrying  out  the  rehabilitation  responsibilities  involved  in  the 
1954  and  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  with  respect  to  the  disability 
“freeze”  and  disability  cash  payment  provisions.  Among  the  applicants  so  far, 
the  median  age  has  been  58,  the  disabilities  have  been  quite  severe,  the  complica- 
tions of  old  age  have  been  evident  on  all  sides  and  the  rehabilitation  problems  have 
been  serious  and  difficult.  During  the  next  few  years  this  group  alone  will 
provide  both  a challenge  and  an  illuminating  “laboratory”  in  which  we  may 
determine  the  rate  of  progress  of  medicine,  social  welfare,  and  other  groups,  in 
coping  with  this  whole  question. 

We  have  been  heartened  by  the  fact  that  several  investigators  have  applied 
for  and  received  research  grants  to  investigate  various  phases — medical,  voca- 
tional, etc. — rof  this  problem  as  it  relates  to  rehabilitation.  In  seeking  answers 
to  the  problems  of  disabled  persons  of  older  years,  we  can  make  no  better  invest- 
ment than  the  support  of  research  which  will  break  down  the  barriers  now  imposed 
by  lack  of  knowledge. 
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The  rehabilitation  'program  and  the  OASI  disability  benefits  program 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1954,  which  protect  the  benefit  rights  of 
disabled  workers,  and  the  amendments  of  1956  which  provide  cash  payments  to 
disabled  workers  age  50  and  over  and  to  disabled  children  age  18  and  over, 
stipulate  that  as  many  as  possible  of  these  beneficiaries  be  rehabilitated.  The 
amendments  further  provide  that  disability  payments  may  be  reduced  or  sus- 
pended for  beneficiaries  who,  without  good  cause,  refuse  rehabilitation  services. 
The  Congress  also  indicated  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  as  the 
State  agencies  of  choice  for  making  the  disability  determinations.  In  all  but  four 
States,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  acting  as  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  in  the  disability  determination  process. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  the  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  have  established  jointly  an  objective  for  providing  the 
following  services  for  every  applicant  for  disability  benefits:  (1)  A prompt  deter- 
mination of  disability  based  on  a complete  evaluation  of  pertinent  medical  and 
nonmedical  facts;  (2)  an  assessment  of  his  rehabilitation  potential;  and  (3)  all 
rehabilitation  services  available  under  the  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  to  enable  him  to  return  to  suitable  paid  employment,  if  it  is  determined 
that  he  has  a favorable  rehabilitation  potential.  In  each  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency,  a rehabilitation  evaluation  process  has  been  established  to 
assure  that  each  applicant  for  disability  benefits  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
rehabilitation  services  where  appropriate. 

As  of  November  30,  1957,  State  agencies  had  787  full-time  personnel  assigned 
to  OASI  work.  This  is  more  than  double  the  staff  engaged  in  this  work  in  the 
preceding  year.  Staffing  has  been  a serious  problem.  The  task  of  recruiting 
and  training  new  State  agency  staff  has  been  very  difficult.  The  existing  staff 
is  just  about  able  to  handle  current  intake,  but  are  confronted  with  a large 
backlog. 

The  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  faced  with  a tremendous  task 
in  reviewing  the  OASI  applications  referred  for  rehabilitation  assessment.  In 

1956,  there  were  75,134  disability  applicants  screened  by  the  State  agencies;  in 

1957,  there  were  154,341  and  in  the  first  5 months  of  this  current  year  142,453 — 
almost  the  equivalent  of  last  year’s  total.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  dis- 
ability beneficiaries,  as  revealed  bjr  sample  studies,  give  some  indication  of  the 
problems  that  confront  State  agencies  in  providing  rehabilitation  services.  The 
median  age  of  disabled  worker  beneficiaries  is  58.1  years  at  the  time  of  application. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  them  are  institutionalized,  bedfast  or  nonambulatory, 
while  38  percent  of  the  children  beneficiaries  are  in  this  condition.  About  50 
percent  of  the  children  beneficiaries  have  had  no  formal  education  and  2 out  of 
3 are,  to  some  degree,  mentally  retarded. 

For  many  of  the  disabled  worker  and  children  beneficiaries,  special  rehabilita- 
tion services  are  needed  that  can  only  be  provided  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
centers,  workshops,  and  work  adjustment  centers.  The  mentally  retarded  par- 
ticularly need  the  services  that  w*ork  adjustment  centers  provide;  i.  e.,  training 
in  basic  work  habits,  building  of  personal  confidence,  learning  to  work  with  others, 
travel  training,  etc.  Also  for  the  worker  beneficiaries  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  upper  age  brackets,  a great  deal  of  promotional  work  must  be  done  to  de- 
velop job  opportunities  for  them. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  OASI  disability  applicant  group  represents  the  more 
severely  disabled  and  difficult  group  from  the  rehabilitation  standpoint,  progress 
is  being  made  in  serving  this  group.  A study  of  3,594  disability  applicants  whose 
rehabilitation  services  were  completed  or  terminated  between  April  1956  and 
September  1957,  shows  that  over  1,000  or  29  percent  of  such  applicants  were 
successfully  rehabilitated. 

Shortages  of  professional  personnel 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1954, 
it  provided  for  a program  of  training  grants  to  help  overcome  the  serious  shortage 
which  in  recent  years  have  impeded  the  growth  of  services  to  disabled  people. 
As  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  along  with  other  voluntary  agencies  in 
the  field,  has  attacked  the  problems  of  disability  on  a wider  front— and  particu- 
larly made  greater  effort  to  do  something  constructive  about  those  with  very  severe 
conditions — the  demands  for  competent,  well-trained  professional  personnel  have 
mounted  steadily.  To  date,  the  results  of  the  training  program  administered  by 
this  Office  have  been  felt  on  all  of  the  professional  fronts  where  the  shortage's  are 
most  acute — among  physicians  in  rehabilitation,  physical  therapists,  rehabilita- 
tion counselors,  and  other  workers.  This  year  we  have  entered  another  field 
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where  distressing  shortages  have  seriously  impeded  the  development  of  rehabili- 
tation centers  and  agency  programs — speech  and  hearing. 

Except  for  physicians,  most  of  the  formal  (or  long-term)  training  to  prepare  a 
professional  worker  requires  2 years  of  graduate  work,  usually  leading  to  a master’s 
degree.  In  developing  and  carrying  out  this  training  program,  we  have  had  out- 
standing cooperation  and  support  from  the  many  universities  across  the  country 
who  participate.  Their  response  to  the  needs  for  more  and  better  personnel  to 
staff  rehabilitation  service  activities  has  been  most  heartening. 

These  teaching  institutions,  as  required  by  our  act,  contribute  a portion  of  the 
cost  of  developing  and  conducting  these  graduate  courses.  In  this  connection, 
we  have  considered  it  desirable  to  allow  not  more  than  8 percent  to  cover  the 
indirect  costs  of  teaching  institutions.  Our  grants  are  made  to  cover  only  a part 
of  the  cost  of  conducting  training  programs  and  it  is  expected  of  the  teaching  in- 
stitutions that  they  include  in  the  sponsor’s  contributions  any  additional  indirect 
costs  required.  In  this  we  have  had  the  acceptance  of  the  universities  with  which 
we  work.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  results  of  the  extensive  studies  currently 
underway  by  committees  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  on  in- 
direct costs  in  certain  governmental  grant  programs. 

This  year  25  medical  institutions  are  cooperating  through  OVR  traineeship 
grants  to  provide  residency  training  for  physicians  who  plan  to  specialize  in  the 
medical  specialty  of  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation.  About  135  of  these 
physicians  are  receiving  their  residency  training  under  the  traineeship  grant 
program  of  our  office.  Bearing  in  mind  that  these  physicians  are  pursuing  3-year 
residency  training  courses,  and  in  view  of  the  best  estimates  of  key  positions 
vacant  at  present,  which  is  about  500,  we  still  have  not  reached  the  point  where 
current  or  future  needs  are  being  provided  for.  However,  very  definite  gains  in 
that  direction  have  been  made  and  I am  confident  the  basic  plan  we  are  pursuing 
is  sound  and  will  achieve  the  results  we  seek. 

In  the  preparation  of  rehabilitation  counselors,  we  can  report  excellent  progress, 
both  in  quality  of  instruction  and  in  the  numbers  being  trained.  About  500 
students  of  rehabilitation  counseling  are  pursuing  their  graduate  work  under 
OVR.  traineeships.  We  estimate  that,  at  present,  about  300  new  trained  rehabili- 
tation counselors  can  be  expected  to  complete  their  studies  and  be  ready  for 
employment  each  year.  This  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  is  a 2-year 
course;  that  other  students  not  receiving  traineeships  are  pursuing  the  same 
graduate  work  in  rehabilitation  counseling;  and  that  allowances  must  be  made  for 
loss  through  discontinued  studies,  deaths,  changes  in  curriculums,  those  who 
pursue  further  graduate  study  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  rehabilitation,  etc. 

In  estimating  needs — those  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies, 
including  those  required  to  carry  out  the  OASI  disability  determination  functions, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  estimated  requirements  of  nongovernmental 
institutions  and  agencies  for  rehabilitation  counselors — it  appears  that  the  present 
number  completing  their  studies  each  year  represent  about  half  the  anticipated 
need. 

The  launching  of  a program  of  training  and  traineeship  grants  for  speech  and 
hearing  therapists  this  year  marks  the  culmination  of  some  3 years  of  constant 
effort  to  lay  the  groundwork  by  which  our  training  program  could  give  constructive 
support  in  this  shortage  field.  Although  the  beginning  this  year  is  modest,  it  is  a 
sound  beginning  and  will  permit  this  office  to  develop  its  support  consistent  with 
the  completion  of  plans  of  universities  and  others,  to  augment  our  teaching 
resources  for  this  highly  important  professional  field. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES 

The  1959  budget  estimate  includes  $50.6  million  for  grants  to  States  and  other 
agencies,  as  follows:  $45.5  million  for  basic  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
under  section  2 of  the  act;  $1.5  million  for  extension  and  improvement  projects 
under  section  3;  and  $3.6  million  for  research  grants  and  demonstrations  under 
section  4. 

Basic  support  grants 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

State  funds 

$21,  227, 432 
34,  847,  954 

$25,  341,  855 
i 41,  400,  000 

$27, 918, 415 
45, 500, 000 

Federal  grants 

Total 

50,  075,  380 

00,  741,855 

73,418,416 

1 Includes  anticipated  supplemental  estimate  of  $1,400,000. 
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The  1959  estimated  requirements  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  under 
section  2 of  the  act  is  $45,500,000 — an  increase  of  $4,100,000  over  1958,  or 
10  percent. 

With  increased  attention  being  given  to  the  needs  of  the  severely  disabled, 
there  has  been  a corresponding  emphasis  during  the  past  2 years  on  providing 
the  means  of  serving  them.  Success  in  rehabilitating  the  more  difficult  cases 
hinges  directly  on  the  facilities  available  to  the  community  for  providing  thorough 
evaluation  and  the  multiplicity  of  specialized  services  required  by  these  handi- 
capped persons.  Since  the  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1954,  $4.5  million  in  Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  grants  have  been  issued 
to  assist  in  financing  the  enlargement,  remodeling,  alteration,  and  equipment  of 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops  and  the  initial  staffing  to  man  such  facil- 
ities. These  facilities  are  receiving  a growing  number  of  clients.  Since  1955, 
services  purchased  from  rehabilitation  facilities  have  increased  almost  150  percent. 

In  1957  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  rehabilitated  70,940  persons. 
Voluntary  agencies,  with  partial  Federal  support,  accounted  for  an  additional 
667  rehabilitants.  State  plans  call  for  80,000  rehabilitants  in  1958,  and  85,000 
in  1959.  This  expanding  program  is  reflected  in  the  growth  of  State  funds  for 
vocational  rehabilitation — an  increase  of  86  percent  in  1957  over  that  provided 
in  1954. 

Despite  serious  staffing  problems  in  State  agencies,  counseling  man-years  have 
increased  11  percent  between  1956  and  1957 — an  increase  from  1,442  to  1,605. 

Based  on  the  past  few  years’  experience,  further  expansion  of  State  counseling 
staff  can  be  expected — in  1958  to  1,910  man-years  and  1959  to  2,025  man-years. 

In  evaluating  State  progress  during  1957,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
higher  cost  of  services— attributable  to  increased  prices,  more  intensive  services 
per  client,  and  the  larger  number  of  clients  receiving  services  at  rehabilitation 
and  adjustment  centers. 

Allotment  base. — It  is  requested  that  Federal  grants  for  1959  under  section  2 
of  the  act  be  allotted  on  the  same  basis  as  in  1958,  namely  $53  million. 

The  allotment  base  for  the  support  program  was  tied  into  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  in  previous  years;  1959  is  the  first  year 
for  which  the  act  does  not  specify  a maximum  appropriation  authorization  for 
grants.  The  continuation  of  the  allotment  base  principle  will  narrow  the  gap 
between  the  allotment  base  and  the  funds  appropriated,  and  will  allow  forward 
movement  of  the  basic  program  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  Federal  funds  at 
the  lowest  figure  consistent  with  actual  State  program  plans.  State  estimates  of 
fund  available  for  1959  (to  match  the  appropriation  request  of  $45,500,000  for 
support  grants)  were  developed  carefully,  taking  into  consideration  that  33  States 
have  already  made  appropriations  for  the  1959  fiscal  year. 

State  funds  estimate. — In  1958,  total  State  funds  available  for  the  support 
program  amount  to  $25,341,855,  an  increase  of  19  percent  over  the  $21,227,432 
available  for  fiscal  year  1957. 

In  1959,  a total  of  $27,918,415  in  State  funds  will  be  available — 10  percent  more 
than  1958.  Thirty-three  States  have  already  appropriated  funds  for  1959.  On 
the  basis  of  experience,  it  is  estimated  that  these  States  will  account  for  55  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  support  grants  under  section  2 of  the  act.  In  the  remaining 
States,  which  have  yet  to  process  their  budget  requests  through  the  legislatures, 
individual  State  agency  estimates  have  been  carefully  evaluated  to  provide  the 
basis  for  our  Federal  grant  request.  On  the  basis  of  experience  with  growing 
State  interest  and  financial  support  since  the  1954  amendmens  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  we  feel  this  request  to  be  the  best  estimate  available  of  State 
fiscal  support  for  1959. 


Extension  and  improvement  projects 


■ • ' ' ) 

1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

State  funds  _ _ _ --  

$402, 119 
1,  206,  356 

$451, 467 
1,  354, 392 

$456,  255 
1,368,  759 

Federal  grants  - - --  

Total.  _ 

1, 608,  475 

1,  805,  859 

1,825,  014 

Ffidpra.l  RllntTnp.nt.  ("appropriation)  

1,  500, 000 

1,  500,  000 

1,  500, 000 
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The  1959  estimated  requirement  for  extension  and  improvement  projects  under 
section  3 of  the  act  is  $1,500,000 — the  same  amount  as  appropriated  for  1958. 

These  grants  provide  the  means  to  assist  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies in  undertaking  improvement  of  their  rehabilitation  services  without  divert- 
ing basic  support  funds  necessary  for  expansion  of  their  on-going  programs. 
By  providing  Federal  support  during  the  initial  period  of  a project,  these  grants 
offer  an  incentive  for  the  States  to  extend  and  improve  their  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  to  the  disabled. 

Projects  initiated  to  date  cover  a wide  variety  of  fields  of  activity.  In  1957, 
the  109  projects  in  effect  in  46  States  represented  an  increase  of  65  percent  over 
1955.  It  is  estimated  that  110  such  projects  will  be  active  during  1958  and  1959 
in  49  States  and  Territories. 

During  1957,  extension  and  improvement  projects  were  used  to  establish  19 
rehabilitation  facilities  (including  4 centers  for  the  blind,  and  5 speech  and 
hearing  centers)  and  12  workshops,  4 of  which  were  for  the  blind.  Other  proj- 
ects provided  improved  or  specialized  services  to  the  blind  (9),  the  mentally  ill 
(10),  homebound  and  other  severely  disabled  (10),  as  well  as  2 for  epileptics, 
and  numerous  projects  for  many  other  disability  groups. 

On  June  30,  1957,  30  extension  and  improvement  projects  completed  their  third 
and  final  year  of  operation  under  provisions  of  section  3 of  the  act. 

Without  exception,  each  of  the  activities  developed  under  these  projects  has 
been  incorporated  in  State  agency  operations  conducted  under  the  basic  support 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

For  example,  Nebraska,  one  of  the  States  which  previously  served  very  few 
of  the  emotionally  ill,  has  provided  for  the  assignment  of  a specialized  counselor 
to  the  mental  health  clinic  and  to  a mental  hospital  in  one  of  the  larger  cities 
in  the  State.  Through  the  specialized  intensive  services  that  this  counselor 
could  provide,  over  30  clients  were  served  during  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  project.  Before  services  were  provided  these  ex-mental  patients  were  re- 
ceiving an  average  of  $6.50  per  week  in  wages.  After  services  they  averaged 
over  $46  per  week — the  extreme  in  income  being  from  $20  per  week  to  $100  per 
week.  The  agency  is  now  conducting  this  program  on  an  expanded  basis  under 
its  basic  support  program.  And  Nebraska  has  replaced  this  project  with  a new 
project  for  the  mentally  retarded,  a group  which  the  State  feels  should  also 
receive  special  attention. 


An  appropriation  of  $3.6  million  is  requested  for  grants  for  rehabilitation 
research  and  demonstration  projects  in  1959,  the  same  as  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  for  1958. 

These  grants  are  made  under  section  4 (a)  (1)  of  the  act  to  public  agencies, 
educational  institutions  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  to  partially  support 
research  and  demonstration  projects,  primarily  those  concerned  with  developing 
methods  and  techniques  for  improving  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  the 
more  severely  disabled  persons,  particularly  those  not  now  being  served.  Al- 
though relatively  new,  the  research  grant  program  has  been  extended  to  solve 
many  rehabilitation  problems  over  a wide  range  of  disability  categories. 

During  1957,  a total  of  74  new  applications  were  reviewed  by  this  Office  and 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (which  considers 
and  makes  recommendations  on  each  grant  application).  Forty-eight  new  proj- 
ects were  approved  and  initiated  in  the  amount  of  $1,101,964.  Continuation 
grants  were  approved  for  34  projects  in  the  amount  of  $897,082.  In  1958,  grants 
totaling  $2.4  million  will  be  made  for  both  new  and  continuing  research  projects 
and  $1.2  million  will  support  new  selected  demonstration  projects  for  the  severely 
disabled. 

The  selected  demonstration  program  is  one  of  the  major  developments  in 
1958 — a means  of  applying  advanced  rehabilitation  methods  and  techniques  to 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  selected  groups  of  severely  disabled  persons. 
Its  objective  is  the  prompt  and  widespread  application  of  the  results  obtained 
from  OVR  research  projects. 

Demonstration  projects  have  already  been  approved  for  9 occupational  train- 
ing centers  for  the  mentally  retarded,  4 industrial  work  programs  for  the  home- 
bound  chronically  ill,  3 work  adjustment  centers  for  disabled  persons  with  emo- 
tional disorders,  and  5 optical  aids  clinics.  The  demonstration  occupational 


Research  grants  and  demonstrations 


1959  estimate. 


1957  actual  — 

1958  estimate 


$1,  999,  046 
3,  600,  000 
3,  600,  000 
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training  (‘('liters  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  seven  States  are  effective  means 
of  evaluating  the  employment  potential  and  of  providing  services  to  mentally 
retarded  young  adults.  With  the  establishment  of  optical  aids  clinics,  many 
unemployed  persons  who  have  been  classified  as  “blind”  will  have  sufficient 
improvement  of  their  vision  to  enter  employment.  It  is  expected  that  40  selected 
demonstration  projects  will  be  approved  this  fiscal  year. 

Marked  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  rehabilitation  research  and  devel- 
opment program.  There  is  striking  evidence  that  this  area  of  the  national 
program  offers  an  effective  means  of  advancing  rehabilitation  practices.  Specific 
attainments  show  that  some  disabling  conditions  can  be  modified  and  others  more 
effectively  controlled.  For  example,  one  project  has  centered  the  efforts  of  all 
the  medical  disciplines  in  one  institution  on  a new  neurosurgical  procedure  for 
patients  with  involuntary  movement  disorders  associated  with  Parkinsonism. 
This  procedure  has  achieved  marked  progress  in  controlling  involuntary  move- 
ment disorders  and  indicates  that  this  group  of  disorders  may  be  passing  from 
one  of  the  most  intractible  conditions  in  the  neurological  field  to  one  which  is 
liecoming  more  amenable  to  therapy.  This  same  technique  is  now  being  investi- 
gated with  respect  to  cerebral  palsy  patients  with  similar  problems. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  developing  ways  in  which  certain  disability  groups 
can  be  brought  into  useful  employment  and  established  in  a better  way  of  life. 
For  example,  40  epileptics  whose  seizures  cannot  be  brought  under  control  are 
not  only  producing  essential  electronic  mechanisms  for  guided  missiles,  but 
their  safety  record  has  been  so  outstanding  the  workmen’s  compensation  insur- 
ance rate  was  voluntarily  reduced  by  the  carrier.  In  a rural  State,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  many  severely  disabled  persons,  including  those  who  are 
blind,  can  engage  in  industrial  work  in  their  homes.  Methods  and  techniques 
have  been  developed  to  evaluate  the  productive  capacities  of  severely  involved 
cerebral  palsied  patients  and  persons  who  are  mentally  retarded. 

We  anticipate  a continuing  growth  in  the  number  of  projects  such  as  these.  Of 
the  $3.6  million  requested  for  1959,  $3.1  million  will  support  active  projects  ap- 
proved in  prior  years.  The  remaining  $500,000  will  support  an  estimated  17 
new  projects  to  be  selected  from  an  estimated  200  grant  applications.  This  will 
permit  the  maintenance  of  about  120  projects  during  the  year — the  same  level 
as  in  1958. 

In  approaching  the.  fifth  year  of  the  research  and  development  program,  it  has 
become  evident  that  a variety  of  rehabilitation  problems  requiring  systematic 
study  are  being  identified ; such  as  communication  problems  of  the  deaf-blind, 
the  emotional  impact  of  disability  upon  the  individual,  the  factors  which  motivate 
individuals  to  undergo  rehabilitation,  and  the  need  for  more  effective  methods  to 
rehabilitate  the  increasing  numbers  of  persons  being  discharged  from  mental 
hospitals.  There  is  a vast  potential  in  the  area  of  applied  research  in  prosthetics 
and  bracing.  Current  advances  in  electronic  miniaturization  opened  up  pos- 
sibilities for  major  “breakthroughs”  in  the  use  of  electronic  power  mechanisms  in 
the  operation  and  control  of  artificial  appliances. 

Progress  to  date  in  the  selected  demonstration  project  program  indicates  these 
projects  stimulate  community  interest  and  action  in  developing  and  financially 
sponsoring  appropriate  facilities  and  services  for  hitherto  neglected  groups  of  the 
disabled.  We  are  receiving  an  increasing  number  and  variety  of  promising 
applications  from  creative  research  talent  of  our  universities,  medical  schools, 
and  research  organizations.  Interest  among  these  imaginative  resources  must  be 
maintained  by  providing  support  for  approval  of  a reasonable  proportion  of  good 
grant  applications. 

TRAINING  AND  TRAINEESHIPS 

An  appropriation  of  $4,800,000  is  requested  to  continue  the  training  program  at 
the  1958  level.  Although  this  is  an  increase  of  $400,000  above  the  1958  appropria- 
tion, the  increase  is  necessary  to  cover  the  rising  instructional  and  teaching  ma- 
terial costs,  the  strengthening  of  teaching  programs,  and  to  bring  traineeship 
stipends  to  a level  more  comparable  with  those  in  related  fields. 

Nature  and  purpose 

Under  sections  4 and  7 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  we  make  grants 
to  educational  institutions  to  help  them  expand  and  strengthen  their  teaching 
programs  in  fields  related  to  vocational  rehabilitation;  to  give  scholarship 
assistance  to  students  in  these  fields ; and  to  conduct  short-term  intensive 
courses  for  rehabilitation  personnel  already  on  the  job.  Our  objectives  are  to 
increase  the  supply  of  personnel  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  services  to 
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severely  disabled  people,  many  of  whom  need  the  coordinated  help  of  numerous 
professional  workers — physicians,  nurses,  rehabilitation  counselors,  and  thera- 
pists, to  mention  a few. 

To  produce  a doctor  qualified  as  a specialist  in  physical  medicine  and  rehabili- 
tation takes  3 years  of  residency  training  beyond  his  doctor  of  medicine  degree 
and  his  year  of  internship.  The  training  of  a rehabilitation  counselor,  in  the 
majority  of  universities,  requires  2 years  of  graduate  study.  It  takes  4 and 
sometimes  5 years  of  college  study  to  produce  a trained  occupational  therapist 
or  a physical  therapist.  Even  longer  periods  of  study  are  required  to  train 
men  and  women  for  leadership  positions  in  research  and  college  teaching  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation. 

The  need  for  rehabilitation  personnel 

Personnel  shortages  are  severe  in  all  of  the  professional  fields  which  serve 
disabled  people.  Rehabilitation  programs  in  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers, 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  other  programs  for  the  handicapped 
have  experienced  persistent  difficulties  in  their  efforts  to  expand  services  be- 
cause of  lack  of  trained  personnel.  Qualified  teaching  personnel  for  profes- 
sional training  programs  also  are  in  short  supply.  At  present,  in  some  fields, 
new  graduates  go  directly  to  teaching  positions  without  an  opportu.niy  to 
acquire  the  background  of  experience  and  practice  which  is  so  desirable  for 
teaching. 

Program  development 

In  1955  the  training  program  was  launched  with  77  teaching  grants  and  200 
traineeship  awards  for  long-term  training.  By  1958  it  has  expanded  to  include 
134  teaching  grants  and  slightly  over  900  traineeships  for  long-term  training. 

The  number  of  persons  furnished  short-term  training  through  this  grant  pro- 
gram has  risen  from  873  in  1955  to  an  estimated  1,385  in  1958,  or  a cumulative 
total  of  6,920  individuals  provided  with  specialized  short-term  training  so  far. 

The  current  program 

At  present,  teaching  grants  and  traineeships  are  being  awarded  in  rehabilita- 
tion counseling,  medicine,  nursing,  occupational  therapy,  speech  and  hearing, 
prosthetics  education,  physical  therapy,  rehabilitation  center  administration,  and 
other  closely  related  fields.  Approximately  150  different  educational  institutions 
have  received  grants  to  help  conduct  long-term  or  short-term  training  courses. 

About  90  percent  of  our  training  resources  are  being  invested  in  the  long-term 
training  of  students  preparing  for  professional  careers  in  rehabilitation.  The 
remaining  10  percent  is  devoted  to  the  short-term  courses  in  subjects  directly 
related  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  usually  of  1 or  2 weeks’  duration,  and  for 
research  fellowships. 

Major  emphasis  is  given  to  preparing  students  for  employment  in  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  We  feel  keenly  our  responsibilities  for 
helping  the  State  agencies  as  they  proceed  with  expansion  of  their  programs  of 
service.  A very  important  element  in  doing  this  is  to  insure  that  they  may 
have  available  properly  trained  rehabilitation  counselors  to  staff  their  agency 
programs ; at  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  have  a sufficient  supply  of  related 
personnel  in  rehabilitation  so  that  the  States  may  make  full  use  of  rehabilitation 
centers  and  other  facilities  required  by  the  more  severely  disabled  clients. 

During  these  past  4 years,  the  formative  ones  of  this  training  grant  program, 
we  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  high  degree  of  cooperation  of  the  colleges, 
universities,  clinical  facilities,  and  other  educational  institutions  which  have 
participated. 

Under  the  training  grant  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
grant  funds  are  used  for  paying  only  a part  of  the  cost  of  training.  Efforts 
are  made  to.  plan  with  colleges  and  universities  to  assume  as  much  of  the  total 
cost  of  training  as  possible.  The  applicant  for  grant  funds  specifies  in  his 
application  the  matching  funds  he  will  supply.  He  is  required  to  submit  finan- 
cial reports  which  account  for  the  expenditure  of  both  matching  funds  and  the 
funds  made  available  through  Federal  grants.  Audits  are  conducted  periodically. 

The  current  level  of  matching  funds  reported  by  the  teaching  institutions  is 
about  45  percent  of  the  total  instructional  cost  of  the  training  projects. 

Program  for  1959 

The  1959  estimate  would  maintain  the  program  at  the  1958  level.  The  increase 
in  appropriation  of  $400,000  is  essential  to  meet  the  rise  in  instructional  and 
teaching  costs,  strengthening  of  teaching  programs,  and  bring  traineeship  sti- 
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pends  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling  to  a level  more  comparable  to 
those  in  related  fields. 

Rehabilitation  counselors. — Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  training  programs  throughout  the  United  States  for  rehabilita- 
tion counselors.  In  1954  only  four  schools  offered  complete  graduate  prepara- 
tion in  rehabilitation  counseling;  their  output  was  about  12  graduates  a year. 
With  the  advent  of  this  training  program  in  1955,  53  students  received  trainee- 
ships  in  counseling.  The  number  of  schools  and  the  number  of  students  have 
grown  steadily  since  then,  so  that  30  colleges  and  universities  are  offering 
training  under  our  teaching  grant  program  during  this  fiscal  year  1958,  and 
the  number  of  students  studying  under  OVR  traineeship  aid  has  risen  to  about 
500.  Additionally,  around  335  other  students  are  pursuing  the  same  graduate 
courses  in  rehabilitation  conseling  without  traineeship  awards  from  this  Office, 
so  that  the  total  number  in  training  is  well  over  800. 

Because  most  of  the  programs  involve  2 years  of  graduate  study  and  because 
of  normal  loss  of  graduates  (due  to  death,  required  military  service,  marriage, 
pregnancy,  or  desire  for  further  graduate  study),  the  total  number  of  graduates 
available  for  employment  each  year  probably  will  not  exceed  300  at  the  present 
level  of  support  of  rehabilitation  counselor  training.  This  number  constitutes 
only  about  half  of  the  anticipated  need  for  rehabilitation  counselors. 

About  2,600  rehabilitation  counselors  are  now  employed  in  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies,  the  disability  determination  program,  rehabilitation 
centers,  hospitals,  and  other  agencies  conducting  rehabilitation  programs.  Pres- 
sent  plans  call  for  an  increase  to  about  3,300  by  the  close  of  1958.  Beginning  in 
1959  an  estimated  600  rehabilitation  counselors  will  have  to  be  hired  each  year 
to  fill  additional  positions  in  expanding  programs  and  to  meet  normal  replace- 
ment needs. 

In  1956  a mail  followup  of  graduates  of  rehabilitation  counselor  training  pro- 
grams indicated  that  the  majority  were  either  employed  or  seeking  employment 
in  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  or  other  programs  serving  the  handi- 
capped. 

We  are  now  completing  some  tabulations  on  the  results  of  another  mail 
followup  conducted  last  year  on  graduates  of  counselor  training  programs.  The 
preliminary  returns  indicate  that  68  percent  of  them  were  employed  in  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  or  other  service  programs  for  handicapped 
persons.  The  others  were  still  seeking  employment,  continuing  graduate  study 
with  a view  to  teaching  or  research,  or  out  of  the  labor  market  because  of  mili- 
tary service,  illness,  pregnancy,  or  other  personal  reasons. 

Our  plans  for  1959  call  for  continuing  support  of  30  teaching  grants  for  reha- 
bilitation counseling  programs  in  colleges  and  universities  and  slightly  over  500 
trainees.  The  requested  increase  is  chiefly  to  make  it  possible  to  increase  the 
present  traineeship  amount  of  $1,600  a year  for  the  first  year  of  graduate  study 
to  $1,800,  and  to  increase  the  stipend  for  the  second  year  from  $1,600  to  $2,000. 
This  would  bring  stipends  in  rehabilitation  counseling  to  levels  more  compara- 
ble to  related  fields  in  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Medicine. — Our  training  grants  in  the  field  of  medicine  are  being  made  with 
two  major  objectives:  First,  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  specialist  in 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  and,  second,  to  make  it  possible  for  medical 
schools  to  teach  rehabilitation  principles  and  practices  to  all  medical  students 
so  that  medical  practice  of  the  future  will  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  rehabilita- 
tion principles. 

In  making  these  grants  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  advice  of  our  chief 
medical  consultant,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  and  a distinguished  medical  advisory 
panel  of  experts. 

The  number  of  medical  schools  receiving  teaching  grants  to  provide  training 
in  rehabilitation  principles  to  undergraduate  medical  students  has  grown  slowly— 
6 in  1956,  10  in"l957,  and  19  in  1958.  We  hope  to  continue  those  19  in  1959. 
The  instruction  in  rehabilitation  reaches  all  of  the  student  body  or  a total  enroll- 
ment in  the  19  schools  of  nearly  6,000.  Early  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  also 
holds  promise  of  interesting  a greater  number  of  students  in  future  training 
in  the  specialty  of  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation. 

The  medical  teaching  grants  are  small,  between  $15,000  and  $25,000,  depending 
upon  the  stage  of  development  of  the  training  project.  Although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  increase  the  number  in  1959,  the  requested  increase  will  make  possible 
slightly  larger  grants  for  more  comprehensive  training.  These  projects  involve 
not  only  teaching  by  the  physician  but  by  medically  related  personnel  whose  con- 
tributions are  essential  to  comprehensive  rehabilitation. 
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Helping  to  produce  more  specialists  in  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation 
is  the  other  aspect  of  our  grants  in  the  field  of  medicine.  In  1958,  135  physicians 
are  pursuing  residency  training  in  this  medical  specialty  with  the  support  of 
! traineeship  awards.  Twenty-five  institutions  having  approved  residency  train- 
I ing  programs  in  this  specialty  are  participating. 

Dr.  Rusk  has  estimated  that  500  such  specialists  are  needed  to  fill  key  posi- 
i tions  in  schools  of  medicine,  rehabilitation  centers  and  hospitals  departments 
of  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation. 

Since  July  1,  1955,  when  this  Office  assumed  responsibility  for  support  of 
j training  of  these  physicians,  it  is  estimated  that  about  75  have  completed  the 
1 3-year  residency  training  programs  with  OVR  assistance. 

Prosthetics  education. — We  are  requesting  $250,000  in  1959  to  continue  the 
1958  program  in  prostehtics,  which  is  designed  to  train  personnel  in  methods 
of  prosthetic  rehabilitation,  such  as  physicians,  physical  therapists,  occupa- 
tional therapists,  prosthetists,  and  others. 

These  grants  were  first  made  in  1957,  when  responsibility  for  support  of  the 
training  projects  at  New  York  University  and  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  was  transferred  from  the  Veterans’  Administration  to  this  Office. 
Grants  in  1957  amounted  to  $211,558  in  1957,  and  an  estimated  $236,000  this  year. 

In  1958  grants  to  the  two  universities  have  enabled  them  to  employ  a full- 
time faculty,  to  develop  teaching  materials  and  to  conduct  a series  of  short-term 
| courses  on  rehabilitation  of  amputees.  In  1958  these  courses  are  expected  to 
j reach  about  600  physicians,  surgeons,  therapists,  and  prosthetists  who  will  then 
return  to  their  home  communities  with  a higher  level  of  skill  in  serving  am- 
j putees.  Additional  specialized  courses  are  also  being  developed  in  1958  for  re- 
habilitation counselors  and  others  concerned  with  buying  artificial  limbs.  A 
course  in  upper  extremity  bracing  of  paralyzed  or  spastic  individuals  is  also 
being  developed. 

Speech  and  hearing. — The  interest  shown  by  the  committee  in  the  speech  and 
hearing  field,  in  last  year’s  committea  report,  came  at  a propitious  time.  With 
the  coopertaion  of  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  we  had  been 
pursuing  for  some  time  the  numerous  professional  and  teaching  problems  which 
had  to  be  resolved  in  order  to  undertake  with  confidence  a program  of  teaching 
and  traineeship  grants  in  the  speech  and  hearnig  field.  As  a result,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  announce  the  availability  of  grants  in  May  1957. 

The  response  from  colleges  and  universities  was  excellent  and  18  requests  for 
grants  were  received.  Of  this  number,  seven  were  selected  as  holding  the 
greatest  promise  of  quickly  producing  personnel  with  the  desired  qualifications. 
Many  proposals  of  great  intrinsic  merit  were  deferred. 

During  this  first  year,  22  traineeships  are  available  for  graduate  students  in 
speech  and  hearing  therapy.  Provisions  also  have  been  made  to  furnish  special 
training  for  administrators  of  those  rehabilitation  centers  which  specialize  in 
serving  persons  with  communication  disorders. 

An  estimated  $200,000  will  be  invested  in  the  total  training  grant  program 
in  speech  and  hearing  this  year,  including  both  long-term  and  short-term  teach- 
ing grants  and  the  traineeships  provided  for  students.  The  1959  request  calls 
for  continuing  at  the  same  rate. 

The  best  available  estimates  of  need  indicate  that  about  8,000  additional  speech 
and  hearing  therapists  are  needed  in  programs  serving  adults,  exclusive  of  the 
needs  of  the  public-school  systems  for  speech  teachers,  speech  correctionists  and 
workers  with  children  with  hearing  loss. 

Although  the  22  traineeships  in  1958  and  1959  are  small  in  relation  to  the 
need,  the  teaching  grants  are  expected  to  strengthen  the  basic  teaching  program 
in  the  schools,  and  thereby  give  all  graduating  therapists  better  preparation  for 
serving  adults. 

Short-term  training. — It  is  important  to  note  the  rather  amazing  number  of 
rehabilitation  workers  who  have  received  special,  intensive  instruction  in  selected 
methods  and  phases  of  rehabilitation,  through  the  short-term  training  and 
traineeship  grants.  A relatively  small  percentage  of  our  training  funds  goes 
into  this  short-term  instruction,  yet  the  dividends  are  very  high.  Success  in 
rehabilitation  today  is  increasingly  a question  of  having  the  very  special  skills 
needed  to  understand  and  overcome  problems  of  severe  disability — and  most 
of  these  must  be  learned  through  special  instruction.  At  the  same  time,  the 
short-term  training  courses  have  had  a widespread  influence  in  creating  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  broad  problem  of  disability  and  rehabilitation. 

For  example,  our  courses  in  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  have  led  to 
greater  understanding  of  ways  of  helping  the  patient  discharged  from  a mental 
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hospital  return  to  a useful,  productive  life  in  the  community.  The  courses 
conducted  for  counselors  of  the  deaf  have  added  to  their  ability  to  communicate 
with  the  deaf  and  provided  a greater  understanding  of  the  educational  and  voca- 
tional problems  in  rehabilitating  deaf  persons. 

Short-term  courses  on  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded  have  given 
rehabilitation  counselors  and  related  personnel  a renewed  interest  in  developing 
training  and  employment  opportunities  for  retardates. 

Short-term  courses  for  counselors  and  other  workers  with  the  blind,  including 
advanced  or  refresher  courses  on  placement  of  the  blind,  have  supplied  new 
dimensions  for  future  programs. 

Still  other  examples  are  courses  on  geriatric  rehabilitation,  or  rehabilitation 
of  the  older  worker,  rehabilitation  of  the  cerebral  palsied,  orientation  of  the 
physician  in  general  medical  practice  to  rehabilitation  philosophy,  methods,  and 
resources.  All  of  them  are  adding  to  the  Nation’s  supply  of  professional 
personnel  who  can  help  this  country  cope  with  the  immense  problem  of  disability. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

An  appropriation  of  $1,400,000  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1059  which  will 
provide  for  a staff  of  160  civilian  employees  and  9 commissioned  officers  on 
reimbursable  detail  from  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  request  includes  an 
increase  of  four  additional  positions  and  $70,000  in  additional  funds.  The  major 
element  of  increase  ($55,700)  provides  for  annualization  in  1959  of  positions 
carried  forward  from  1958. 

This  Office,  by  the  terms  of  our  act,  administers  the  grant-in-aid  program  to 
States  and  other  agencies  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  indi- 
viduals ; directs  the  related  vocational  rehabilitation  training  and  research 
programs,  and  administers  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  which  provides  a program 
of  licensing  blind  persons  to  operate  vending  stands  on  Federal  and  other  prop- 
erties. In  conjunction  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  OYR  administers  pro- 
visions of  the  Medical  Facilities  Survey  and  Construction  Act  pertaining  to  the 
development  and  construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Development  and  expansion  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  require 
increased  assistance  to  State  agencies  to  help  them  meet  their  responsibilities 
of  serving  the  handicapped.  Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  565,  there  has 
been  only  a small  increase  in  the  total  number  of  central  office  staff.  One  of  our 
pressing  needs  has  been  for  improved  staffing  of  regional  offices.  Both  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  recog- 
nized the  need  and  provided  for  19  new  field  positions  in  1958  to  bring  the  au- 
thorized level  of  regional  staff  to  a total  of  52  positions.  This  will  substantially 
strengthen  our  work  with  the  States.  The  regional  staff  can  now  provide  the 
assistance  and  staff  time  necessary  for  additional  and  more  thorough  efforts 
with  State  and  local  rehabilitation  groups. 

Several  central  office  positions  have  been  shifted  in  1958  to  strengthen  the 
seriously  understaffed  areas  of  training  and  research  grants  and  demonstration. 
The  administration  of  these  programs,  which  represent  relatively  new  and  greatly 
increased  responsibilities,  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  staff.  The 
need  for  solving  the  problems  of  improving  the  supply  of  trained  professional 
personnel  and  the  need  for  improving  services  to  the  severely  disabled  by  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  and  techniques  developed  through  the  research 
program  made  the  shift  of  personnel  mandatory. 

The  1959  request  is  directed  toward  meeting  central  office  responsibilities  in 
two  areas.  Work  with  program  and  administrative  problems  of  the  90  State 
agencies  and  with  community  groups  in  the  broadening  of  support  and  under- 
standing for  local  programs  is  presenting  increasing  demands  upon  central  office 
staff.  The  Office  carries  responsibilities  to  improve  present  procedures  and  to 
assure  that  funds  appropriated  for  the  program  are  utilized  to  provide  the 
greatest  amount  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  the  disabled  as  possible. 
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I This  request  will  provide  two  additional  positions  for  the  State  plans,  grants 
! and  program  evaluation  activity  where  increased  attention  is  necessary  in  the 
j analysis  of  State  fiscal  programs  and  the  organization  and  improvement  of 
their  statistical  reporting  systems.  The  request  also  includes  an  additional 
medical  officer  to  provide  the  required  assistance  and  guidance  to  regional 
1 offices  and  the  States  on  the  medical  aspects  of  their  programs;  and  an  addi- 
i tional  professional  staff  member  to  work  with  the  States  and  voluntary  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  improving  and  expanding  their  programs. 

Miss  Switzer.  And  I would  like  to  take  a few  minutes  to  give  you 
I the  highlights  of  some  of  the  things  I think  the  committee  would  be 
interested  in. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  we  have  had  an  exceptionally  good  year.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  gathered  momentum  under  the  expansion  over 
! the  last  several  years,  and  as  we  analyze  what  has  been  accomplished, 
i I think  the  committee  will  be  pleased  not  only  with  the  progress, 
totally,  but  with  the  relationship  of  severely  disabled  rehabilitants 
to  the  total.  Last  year  you  pointed  out  that  in  some  of  these  areas 
we  did  not  have  a large  enough  number  of  rehabilitations  in  relation 
to  the  total,  but  now  in  significant  areas  we  have  more,  not  only  in 
numbers  but  in  proportion. 

NUMBER  REHABILITATED 

Last  year  we  rehabilitated  almost  72,000,  and  several  hundred  of 
those  were  made  possible  by  virtue  of  our  special  projects  and 
demonstrations. 

There  was  an  8-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  disabled  people 
being  served ; from  221,000  to  238,000. 

STATE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

There  is  a phenomenal  and  very  encouraging  increase  in  State 
financial  support,  and  of  course  this  is  the  heart  of  the  program.  This 
is  the  way  we  will  continue  to  make  progress.  In  going  over  the 
details  of  this  spectacular  advance  I have  a table  which  was  not 
ready  to  be  put  in  the  materials  which  you  have,  but  which  I think 
you  will  find  extremely  interesting.  It  is  what  we  call  a State 
effort  table,  and  it  shows  the  percent  increase  in  State  funds,  1959 
over  1954;  and  it  is  really  a very  encouraging  example  of  the  effort 
the  States  and  localities  have  made  to  support  this  program. 

It  shows,  for  example,  that  on  the  basis  of  the  allotments  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  that  well  over  30  States  are  picking  up  almost 
100  percent  of  the  funds  that  are  available  to  them,  and  there  are 
some  striking  examples  of  tremendous  increases  in  places  that  over 
the  years  have  been  slow  to  appropriate  State  dollars. 

I would  like  to  offer  this  table  for  the  record,  because  I think  it 
would  be  a useful  one  for  the  committee  to  have. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 
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Stale  effort  as  reflected  in  1959  State  funds  for  the  support  program , sec:  2 of  the 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 


State  or  Territory 

State  funds, 
1954 

(1) 

State  funds,  1959 

Percent  increase  in 
State  funds,  1959 
over  1954 

Percent 
1959 
grant  is 
of  allot- 
ment 

(6) 

Required  to 
match  full 
allotment 

(2) 

Available 

for 

matching  i 
(3) 

Required 

(4) 

Available 

(5) 

Total...  

$13,  853,  265 

$32,  239,  942 

$27,  918, 415 

132.7 

101.5 

85.9 

Alabama  2.....  ... 

400,  000 

891,  754 

742,  064 

122.9 

85.5 

79.9 

Arizona.  . ..  

79,  210 

213, 147 

213, 147 

169. 1 

169. 1 

100.0 

Arkansas  2.  _ _ 

250,  000 

563,  253 

563,  253 

125.3 

125.3 

100.0 

California 

1, 191,  760 

2, 151, 124 

2, 151, 124 

80.5 

80.5 

100.0 

Colorado ..  . _ . 

95,  878 

304,  767 

260, 460 

217.9 

171.  7 

86.0 

Connecticut 2.  . 

160,  512 

209,  397 

209,  397 

30.5 

30.5 

100.0 

Delaware  2_.  _ . 

85,  092 

109,  983 

109,  983 

29.3 

29.3 

100.0 

Florida  2 

465, 000 

928,  766 

928,  766 

99.7 

99.7 

100.0 

Georgia ... .... 

900,  000 

1, 190,  079 

1,190,  079 

32.  2 

32.2 

100.0 

Idaho2 

39,  474 

98,  787 

83,  634 

150.3 

111.9 

83.3 

Illinois 2 . .. 

674,  500 

1,  347,  687 

1,  258,  540 

99.8 

86.6 

95.2 

Indiana 2 . . - 

226,  000 

747,  413 

325,  000 

230.7 

43.8 

46.4 

Iowa2... 

235,  000 

542,  373 

459,  648 

130  8 

95.6 

82.2 

Kansas.  

120,  661 

381,816 

308,  321 

216  4 

155.5 

81.4 

Kentucky.. 

92,  000 

213,  764 

213,  764 

132  4 

132  4 

100.  0 

Louisiana.  

285,  760 

703, 128 

703, 128 

146  1 

146  1 

100.0 

Maine 2 ..  ...  . 

54,  582 

147, 192 

147, 192 

169.7 

169  7 

100.0 

Maryland . 

306,  475 

653,  426 

412,  323 

113  2 

34.5 

60.5 

Massachusetts 

181,  000 

591,  672 

591,672 

226.9 

226  9 

100.0 

Michigan...  . 

477,  000 

1, 174,  681 

880,  699 

146  3 

84  6 

81.2 

Minnesota2.  __ 

221,  495 

595,  495 

595,  495 

168  9 

168.9 

100  0 

Mississinni 

231,  376 

558,  447 

457,  373 

141.4 

97  7 

79.5 

Missouri 2 ..  . 

245,  000 

812,  774 

565,  895 

231.7 

131  0 

71.  2 

Montana 2.  ...  _ _ 

59,  370 

112,  947 

93,  045 

90  2 

56  7 

86  3 

Nebraska 2.  _ _ ..  . 

112,  509 

321, 106 

185,  240 

185.4 

64  7 

56  9 

Nevada  2 . 

9,  610 

22, 149 

21,  577 

130.5 

124.5 

99  5 

New  Hampshire  2... 

28,  300 

87,  923 

62,  839 

210.7 

122  0 

72.2 

New  Jersey  _ _ ... 

212,  820 

803,  552 

803,  552 

277  6 

277  6 

100.0 

New  Mexico  2 

75,  412 

176,  060 

105,  882 

13*5  5 

40  4 

53  9 

New  York . 

950,  533 

2,  736,  095 

2,  736,  095 

187.8 

187.8 

100.0 

North  Carolina  2_ 

492,  628 

1, 167,  515 

944,  952 

137.0 

91.8 

78.2 

North  Dakota  2. 

57,  500 

133,  859 

113,  448 

132.  8 

97.3 

82.  3 

Ohio  2_  . . 

216,  000 

993,  392 

459,  409 

359.  9 

112.7 

54.5 

Oklahoma  2 

310,  000 

587,  633 

560,  947 

89.6 

81.0 

94.8 

Oregon  2_  ..  _ 

201,  342 

386,  862 

386,  862 

92.  1 

92.  1 

100.0 

Pennsylvania 2 . _ 

1,  060,  000 

2,  340,  169 

2,  340, 169 

120.8 

120.  8 

100.0 

Rhode.  Island  . 

53,  080 

154,  874 

154,  874 

191.8 

191.8 

100.0 

South  Carolina ...  ._ 

260,  101 

677,  308 

436,918 

160.  4 

68.0 

61.9 

South  Dakota  2_ 

46,  975 

115, 159 

115, 159 

145.  1 

145. 1 

100.  0 

Tennessee 2 

360,  000 

908,  378 

798, 100 

152.  3 

121.  7 

86.7 

Texas  2 

489,  500 

1,  515,  705 

734,  325 

209.6 

50.0 

49.  G 

Utah  2 

40.  620 

157, 169 

80, 150 

286.9 

97.3 

56.  3 

Vermont 2.  . . 

63,  048 

102, 103 

102, 103 

61.9 

61.9 

100.0 

Virginia.  ... 

303,  925 

790,  417 

637,  270 

160. 1 

109.7 

79.2 

Washington  2__ . ._  _ 

357,  676 

554,  583 

554,  583 

55. 1 

55. 1 

100.0 

West  Virginia.  _ 

325,  000 

591,  765 

591,  765 

82.  1 

82. 1 

100.0 

Wisconsin  2 __  __ 

280,  600 

809,  217 

782,  519 

188.4 

178.9 

96.9 

W yoming 2 . . . ... 

42, 148 

58,  247 

58,  247 

38.2 

38.2 

100.  0 

.Alaska2.  . . ... 

21,912 

75,  799 

75,  799 

245.  9 

245.  9 

100.0 

Hawaii2.. 

91,  483 

111,  149 

111,  149 

21.5 

21.5 

100.0 

Puerto  Rico 

228,  407 

472,  336 

354,  934 

106.8 

55.4 

68.  1 

Virgin  Islands.  _ ._  _ 

7,  881 

7,  881 

(3) 

(3) 

100.0 

District  of  Columbia... 

85,  000 

117,  962 

117,  962 

38.8 

38.8 

100.0 

Guam ... 

19,  703 

19,  703 

0 

0 

100.0 

1 State  funds  in  excess  of  requirements  to  earn  full  allotment  under  sec.  2 are  not  shown. 

2 Legislature  has  already  appropriated  for  the  1959  fiscal  year. 

* No  vocational  rehabilitation  program  in  1954. 


REHABILITATION  OF  OLDER  CITIZENS 

Miss  Switzer.  This  committee  has  been  interested  in  2 or  3 special 
areas  of  rehabilitation,  and  one  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  older 
citizens.  I think  we  have  made  very  significant  advances  in  the  hist 
couple  of  years  in  this  area;  and  this  has  been  a hard  pull  with  the 
agencies,  because  they  have  been  constantly  working  over  the  years 
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with  the  younger  groups.  The  OASI  program  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  more  work  with  this  group.  In  1945,  7,300  disabled  persons 
j 45  years  of  age  or  over,  were  rehabilitated  through  this  program.  In 
1953  that  had  doubled  to  15,000,  and  last  year  it  was  21,000.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a wonderfully  significant  advance.  It  is  about  30 
! percent  of  the  total  number  of  rehabilitants  last  year. 

EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS 

The  extension  and  improvement  grants,  which  are  made  under 
| section  3 of  our  law,  are  now  rolling  very  well.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  interesting  projects  under  this  program. 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 

I 

Likewise,  the  training  program  is  going  along  pretty  well.  We 
have  many  more  institutions  cooperating  with  us  and  hundreds  of 
people  in  training  to  improve  their  talents  and  skills  in  rehabilitation. 

THE  SEVERELY  DISABLED 

We  want  more  and  more  to  increase  our  efforts  with  the  severely 
disabled  group.  You  will  be  interested  in  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  year  or  two  in  connection  with  this  group.  We  have  had  an 
increase  of  11  percent  over  1956  of  severely  disabled  persons  rehabili- 
tated, and  this  is  almost  4 percentage  points  more  than  the  overall 
increase  in  numbers.  In  this  group  we  count  the  amputees  that  have 
lost  2 or  more  limbs;  the  blind,  the  deaf,  persons  with  serious  im- 
pairments of  2 or  more  limbs,  the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  epilep- 
tics. There  were  21,000  of  those  people  rehabilitated  last  year,  which 
is  a significant  increase  over  the  year  before. 

One  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  dealing  with  this  group  is 
how  much  the  States  are  willing  to  put  in  to  send  people  to  rehabili- 
tation centers  for  longtime  care  and  expensive  care.  Last  year  we 
spent  more  than  $2,120,000  in  this  phase,  and  the  number  of  people 
served  went  from  2,436  in  1955  to  almost  7,000  in  1957.  It  has  al- 
most trebled  in  2 years.  So  this  is  a significant  trend  also. 

Of  course  we  are  stressing  all  the  time  the  importance  of  reducing 
public  dependency  and  are  concentrating  our  efforts  on  people  who 
are  on  relief  and,  by  rehabilitation,  could  be  taken  off  relief.  Last 
year  14,000  of  these  disabled  men  and  women  who  had  been  receiving 
public  assistance  were  rehabilitated.  That  is  a good  figure. 

Now  where  are  we  going  in  this  severely  disabled  field  ? 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

I think  one  of  our  most  important  efforts  is  in  the  research  and 
demonstration  program.  There  are  1 or  2 projects  I would  like  to 
tell  you  about  that  are  very  exciting. 

One  is  in  the  field  of  cerebral  palsy  and  Parkinson’s  disease.  I am 
sure  you  have  heard  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Cooper  in  this  field,  who  is 
on  Dr.  Rusk’s  staff  in  New  York.  He  pioneered  in  this  and  now  is 
working  with  us. 
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Here  is  one  picture  that  I think  will  pull  your  heartstrings.  This 
was  a victim  of  cerebral  palsy.  This  is  the  “before”  picture  and  this 
is  the  “after”  picture.  That  is  what  makes  all  of  our  bureaucratic 
problems  worth  dealing  with,  because  we  feel  that  the  chance  of  mak- 
ing progress  in  dealing  with  this  type  of  multiple  disability  is  very, 
very  promising.  Any  of  us  who  have  seen  these  young  adults  who 
are  never  still,  either  on  the  floor  or  in  their  chairs,  can  certainly  give 
many  prayers  of  thanks  for  this  very  brilliant  work  Dr.  Cooper  is 
doing. 

Another  field  of  interest  we  have  gotten  into  this  last  year  is  the 
field  of  prosthetics.  The  scientists  have  made  much  progress  in  the 
'field  of  prosthetics.  Some  of  the  changes  have  been  worked  out  by 
missile  experts,  by  the  aviation  engineers,  and  one  by  the  man  who 
pulled  the  trigger  on  atomic  fission.  This  week  in  New  York  a sym- 
posium took  place,  and  was  attended  by  Mr.  Dabelstein  of  our  office. 
In  •the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday,  there  was  a picture  of  one  proj- 
ect that  is  being  developed  by  one  of  the  atomic  physicists  who  is  try- 
ing to  use  atomic  principles  in  helping  those  who  have  little  use  of 
their  fingers  or  arms.  This  would  include  polio  victims.  The  Hei- 
delberg arm  also  applies  this  pneumatic  principle,  and  was  the  only 
one  known  to  apply  this  particular  principle,  until  this  atomic  physi- 
cist, whose  daughter  was  crippled  by  polio,  in  desperation  designed 
what  might  turn  out  to  be,  quite  by  accident,  a revolutionary  approach 
in  the  prosthetic  field. 

I think  it  is  interesting  that  our  program  is  currently  on  top  of  the 
new  developments.  We  have  a cooperative  project  in  this  field  spon- 
sored by  Dr.  Kessler’s  Institute  and  by  the  institute  for  the  crippled 
and  disabled.  So  we  are  taking  advantage  of  some  of  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  brilliant  scientific  discoveries  that  have  lent  so  much  to 
our  national  defense  efforts,  and  many  of  which  have  been  the  result 
of  collaboration  of  our  people  in  rehabilitation  with  scientists  from 
abroad. 

EPILEPTIC  CASES 

You  will  recall  2 or  3 years  ago,  in  our  first  series  of  projects,  was 
a workshop  for  epileptics  so  severely  involved  they  were  not  able  to 
engage  in  competitive  employment.  In  California,  a group  interested 
in  epileptics  asked  for  money  for  a workshop  and  a demonstration  of 
the  possibility  of  employing  epileptics  with  seizures  so  severe  that 
they  must  be  brought  under  control  by  continuous  medication.  As  a 
result  of  this  project,  40  such  epilepsy  victims  are  today  producing 
essential  electronics  mechanisms  for  guided  missiles  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  their  safety  record  has  been  so  outstanding  that  the  work- 
men’s compensation  insurance  rates  were  reduced  by  the  carriers  last 
year.  This  is  a wonderful  demonstration  that  properly  placed  epi- 
leptics are  no  more  dangerous  than  anyone  else. 

Then  there  are  just  two  other  places  where  we  feel  we  are  not  doing 
enough,  but  we  are  doing  a little. 

DEAF-BLIND  AND  TOTALLY  DEAF 

One  area  is  in  the  field  of  the  deaf-blind  and  the  totally  deaf.  There 
is  a tremendous  amount  of  work  going  on  for  the  blind,  and  while  no 
one  would  say  it  was  enough  or  satisfactory,  it  does  have  the  very 
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positive  attribute  that  it  is  many  faceted  and  forward  looking.  We 
have  the  whole  new  area  of  optical  aids  for  those  who  are  almost 
blind.  For  the  deaf-blind  there  is  only  one  place  in  America  doing 
much,  and  that  is  in  New  York  under  Peter  Salmon’s  leadership. 
We  are  trying  to  provide  leadership  for  this  small  group. 

VICTIMS  OF  STROKES 

Another  area  we  think  will  become  increasingly  important  is 
“strokes.”  We  have  several  projects  going  to  show  what  kind  of 
measures  need  to  be  undertaken  to  make  people  who  are  the  victims 
of  strokes  more  independent  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  We 
have  some  fundamental  research  going  on  in  California  measuring 
energy  expenditures,  and  we  have  projects  in  how  to  bring  rehabilita- 
tion services  into  home  care  programs  for  victims  of  strokes,  where 
significant  progress  is  being  made. 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 

In  the  field  of  training  we  are  making  continuous  progress.  We 
have  ever-increasing  numbers  of  people  being  interested  in  our  pro- 
gram. We  have  a built-in  curriculum  in  many,  many  universities 
that  did  not  have  it  before,  especially  in  the  fields  of  rehabilitation 
counseling  and  medicine.  These  are  the  areas  of  highest  shortage. 

MENTAL  RETARDATION 

We  have  undertaken  in  the  last  year  a number  of  efforts  to  continue 
our  stress  on  services  to  the  victims  of  mental  retardation,  particularly 
the  young  adults ; and  we  have  a number  of  projects  that  have  been  ap- 
proved and  are  underway  throughout  the  country  to  improve  services 
to  this  group.  We  are  trying  to  give  counselors  in  the  public  rehabili- 
tation program,  particularly,  special  skills  to  handle  this  very  diffi- 
cult and  up-to-now  neglected  group. 

I think  we  can  say  that  we  have  had  an  exceedingly  profitable 
year.  We  wish  we  had  more  results  to  show,  of  course,  in  some 
places.  We  were  able  to  make  a start  in  speech  and  hearing  therapist 
training.  This  is  a field  of  very,  very  great  shortage. 

We  feel  in  all  of  these  areas  we  have  had  the  support  of  the  de- 
partment, and  of  our  secretary,  and  his  understanding  of  and  devo- 
tion to  this  program  is  one  of  the  things  that  inspire  us  to  go  ahead. 
That,  combined  with  the  support  this  committee  has  given  us,  is  one 
of  the  compensations  for  bureaucratic  problems. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  that  complete  your  statement? 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  that  is  about  all  that  would  be  useful  at  this 
moment. 

CUTS  BY  DEPARTMENT  AND  BUDGET  BUREAU 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  just  completed  your  statement  by  saying 
you  have  always  had  the  support  of  your  department,  but  that 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  figures  I am  looking  at.  These  figures 
show  me  that  you  originally  requested  $54,900,000  and  the  Department 
cut  you  back  $2,100,000  on  your  first  request,  and  then  cut  you  down 
$400,000  more  on  the  final  request,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut 
you  back  to  $50,600,000. 
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If  that  shows  support,  it  was  being  shown  in  reverse,  it  seems  to  me. 

Miss  Switzer.  Figures  do  not  always  tell  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  why  $50,600,000  is  better  than  $54,900,000. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  I cannot  do,  but  I can  explain  something  about 
what  went  into  it. 

COMPOSITION  OF  BUDGET 

The  $54,900,000  is  composed  of  three  items.  The  first  figure,  $47.3 
million,  relates  to  the  section  2 support  grants.  There  has  been  prac- 
tically no  change  in  that  at  all  except  to  reflect  current  reports  be- 
cause this  figure  was  given  last  May  when  we  had  very  tentative  State 
estimates. 

The  $46  million  for  support  grants  included  in  the  $52,800,000,  is 
a figure  that  was  a little  bit  more  currently  estimated.  This  first  set 
of  figures  in  there  represents  estimates  given  last  May  when  every- 
thing was  open  and  generous,  and  the  attitude  was  expansive. 

Between  May  and  late  summer  when  the  Department  had  to  begin 
its  negotiations  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  when  it  got  its 
first  concern — Mr.  Kelly  can  correct  me  if  I have  those  dates  wrong — 
there  was  a complete  shift  in  the  atmosphere  of  Washington.  I am 
only  concerned  with  my  little  part  of  it,  but  I am  a citizen  and  a tax- 
payer and  I do  read  the  newspapers,  I think  we  have  to  be  realistic 
and  realize  that  something  happened  between  May  and  late  summer, 
later  pointed  up  by  the  Sputnik  development,  which  put  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Secretary  in  the  position  of  having  to  make  some  hard 
choices.  I certainly  would  not  be  frank  or  honest  with  the  committee 
if  I did  not  say  that  I had  disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  go 
forward  at  the  same  rate  that  we  had,  and  I am  sure  the  Secretary 
would  say  the  same  thing  if  he  were  here.  But  after  considering  the 
entire  range  of  possibilities  that  the  Department  had  to  sponsor,  it 
was  decided  that  in  the  State  grants  no  change  would  be  made.  The 
decrease  from  $47.3  million  to  $46.5  million  is  strictly  our  better 
estimate. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  AMOUNT  OF  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
cut  the  request  by  $1,800,000,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  cut  back 
the  allotment  base  from  $56  million  to  $53  million.  The  Department 
recommended  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a $56  million  allotment 
base,  which  was  an  increase  over  this  year’s  allotment  base  of  $3  mil- 
lion. The  Secretary  and  I felt  that  was  a modest  expansion  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  had  been  going  since  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram. But,  again,  the  defense  requirements  and  the  demands  of  the 
scientific  developments  made  it  seem  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
they  could  not  go  along  with  all  of  the  estimates  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  tell  the  committee  that  there  was  a significant 
change  in  the  feeling  of  the  people  here  in  Washington  between  May 
to  the  end  of  the  summer  because 

Miss  Switzer.  Because  of  defense  problems. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Because  of  defense  problems  and  some  other  things. 
You  told  the  committee  you  read  the  papers,  and  I am  sure  you  are 
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still  reading  the  papers  and  know  there  has  been  a significant  change 
since  summer. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  And  certainly  if  there  was  any  reason  at  all  to  change 
the  estimates  you  should  be  asking  for  more  money  than  last  summer 
because  of  the  economic  changes  since  last  summer.  I think  there  is 
a pretty  significant  change  when  the  administration  recommends  a 
construction  program  of  some  $2  billion  to  help  the  unemployment 
problem  that  we  are  in  now.  Certainly  when  there  is  a high  rate  of 
unemployment  that  is  when  these  people  need  more  help  than  when  the 
unemployment  is  not  so  high.  Is  that  a fair  statement  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Well,  I think  it  is,  yes.  I could  not  say  I did  not 
agree  with  that.  I think  that  the  importance  of  all  of  the  programs 
in  our  Department  is  underlined 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  going  to  get  you  in  a position  where  you 
will  have  to  disagree  with  your  Department,  but  the  conclusions  I have 
drawn  do  not  agree  with  your  opening  statement  that  everything  is 
lovely. 

Miss  Switzer.  I did  not  say  everything  was  lovely.  I said  the  Sec- 
retary has  supported  this  program  and  me,  and  he  has,  and  if  he  has 
not  always  been  able  to  give  everything  that  I would  like,  I am  a good 
team  player  and  I have  been  in  the  Department  all  of  its  existence  and 
I know  hard  choices  have  to  be  made.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I 
think  he  did  a statesmanlike  job. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  he  lias  done  a pretty  good  job,  but  I think  he 
could  do  more  in  this  area. 

RETURN  PER  DOLLAR  SPENT 

Do  you  still  claim  that  for  every  F ederal  dollar  we  put  up  we  get  at 
least  $10  back? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  It  may  be  more  than  that. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  So  a reduction  in  this  program  is  false  economy,  is  it 
not,  as  far  as  the  economics  of  the  country  are  concerned  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  It  is  not  a reduction  over  where  we  are.  It 
is  a reduction  in  the  rate  of  expansion. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  still  it  is  a false  philosophy  of  economy  if  you 
cut  back  a program  that  will  bring  back  $10  for  every  dollar  we 
appropriate. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  one  conclusion  one  could  draw  from  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  any  other  conclusion  we  could  draw  if  every 
dollar  we  put  up  brings  $10  back  ? Let  us  take  into  consideration  the 
difference  between  what  you  asked  for,  $54,900,000,  and  what  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  allowed,  $50,600,000,  and  figure  out  for  the  com- 
mittee how  much  the  Federal  Treasury  is  going  to  lose  by  this  reduc- 
tion in  view  of  your  statement  that  we  get  $10  back  for  every  dollar 
we  spend. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  would  have  to  do  a little  mathematics  on  that. 
My  computing  machines  here  will  work  that  out. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  It  would  be  $1.8  million  for  the  support  program 
as  a result  of  all  the  various  changes,  and  10  times  that  would  be  $18 
million. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  only  Federal  money.  About  $10  million  or 
$15  million,  actually,  in  taxes.  That  is  a very  rough  estimate. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  So  by  cutting  this  back  the  Federal  Treasury  will 
lose  about  $18  million  in  taxes. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  the  estimate. 

TRAINING  AND  TRAINEESHIPS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  by  men  like  Dr.  Rusk 
and  by  you  that  training  is  one  of  the  pressing  problems  in  rehabilita- 
tion and  that  we  should  be  going  much  faster  and  further  in  this  field, 
and  yet  you  requested  $6,600,000  of  the  Department  and  they  cut  you 
back  $1,100,000,  and  then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  the  Depart- 
ment’s request  by  $700,000,  in  the  face  of  all  the  testimony  we  have 
had  for  the  last  2 or  3 years  that  this  is  the  biggest  bottleneck  in  reach- 
ing the  goal  of  rehabilitating  200,000  people  a year. 

Miss,  Switzer.  There  again  I think  it  was  a matter  of  making  a 
hard  choice.  This  amount  will  maintain  our  program  at  its  present 
level. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  But  maintaining  such  a program  as  this  at  the  present 
level  is  in  effect  going  backward,  considering  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  these  people  who  need  rehabili- 
tation. 

Miss.  Switzer.  That,  I am  afraid,  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  does  not  make  much  sense  to  me  either. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

In  “Salaries  and  expenses,”  you  requested  $1,600,000,  the  Depart- 
ment cut  you  $120,000,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  you  $80,000. 
Do  you  want  to  say  anything  about  that  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Maybe  they  think  we  are  so  efficient  we  can  get  along 
with  less. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I feel  very  distressed  that  we  have  so  much  difficulty 
getting  recognition  for  an  increase  in  staff,  but  there  again  I think  it 
is  a question  of  making  hard  choices. 

GOAL  OF  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  To  be  very  frank  with  you,  I am  very  disappointed 
with  this  budget,  because  I thought  when  this  administration  took 
over  and  when  Mrs.  Hobby  became  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  this  is  one  of  the  areas  great  interest  was  expressed  in. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  so  far  as  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
concerned.  I thought  that  with  the  impetus  she  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  give  the  program  at  that  time  we  were  really  going  to  go  right 
ahead  and  keep  expanding  this  program  until  the  goal  that  she  had 
suggested  at  that  time  was  achieved.  Since  she  left,  Secretary  F olsom 
has  expressed  great  interest  in  this  particular  program,  and  here  we 
find,  with  all  this  interest  being  expressed  by  these  two  Secretaries, 
we  find  the  program  is  going  behind  instead  of  ahead.  As  for  the 
goal  set  by  Mrs.  Hobby  2 or  3 years  ago,  we  are  not  anywhere  near 
that  goal,  are  we  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  was  that  goal  ? 
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Miss  Switzer.  The  original  goal  was  to  keep  on  with  the  expansion 
until  we  reach  about  200,000  rehabilitations  a year. 

Mr.  F ogartt.  In  what  year  did  you  hope  to  reach  that  goal  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  At  that  time  we  were  very  optimistic  and  hoped 
to  reach  it  in  5 or  6 years. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  year  would  that  make  it  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  1960  or  so.  We  will  not  reach  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  They  way  you  are  going  you  will  not  reach  half  of  it. 

Miss  Switzer.  I am  afraid  not.  But  this  is  the  first  year,  I would 
like  to  point  out,  that  we  have  had 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I am  not  blaming  you. 

Miss  Switzer.  I am  not  trying  to  be  defensive  about  it  because  this 
is  the  first  year  we  have  had  any  substantial  cutback  in  the  percent 
of  expansion. 

AMOUNT  NECESSARY  TO  MAINTAIN  REHABILITATION  LEVEL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  would  you  need  to  keep  up  with  the  levels  of 
rehabilitation  next  year,  considering  the  increased  demands  for  these 
services  and  the  increase  in  population — just  to  keep  level? 

Miss  Switzer.  Just  to  keep  level  I think  we  would  need  pretty 
close  to  the  first  figure,  $54,900,000.  This  figure  includes  the  special 
project  money  for  which  we  requested  $5,600,000  from  the  Depart- 
ment, and  they  allowed  $4,400,000,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
cut  it  back  to  $3,600,000.  To  keep  up  our  momentum  we  would  need 
between  $5,600,000  and  $4,400,000.  But  as  far  as  the  States  are  con- 
cerned, in  order  to  come  near  picking  up  the  money  available  we 
would  have  to  be  closer  to  the  first  figure  plus  the  allotment  base  of 
$56  million. 

TRAINING  AND  TRAINEESHIPS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  training  and  traineeships?  It  seems 
everybody  I talk  to  feels  that  is  the  real  bottleneck. 

Miss  Switzer.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  we  are  making  in 
this  field? 

Miss  Switzer.  No;  I cannot  say  I am. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  you  need? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  could  well  use,  and  we  planned  to  utilize, 
$6,600,000,  which  would  have  been,  of  course,  somewhat  more  than 
a $2  million  increase  but  the  $5,500,000  would  permit  us  to  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  fields  that  we  have  just  started,  like  speech 
and  hearing,  medicine,  and  some  of  the  specialized  areas.  What  the 
Department  requested  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  intended  to 
keep  up  the  momentum  and  add  to  some  of  the  programs  we  started 
this  year.  The  $6,600,000  would  permit  us  to  go  into  a number  of 
other  new  fields.  F or  instance,  in  speech  and  hearing  it  contemplated 
10  new  programs  over  the  7 we  had.  The  $5,500,000  would  permit 
perhaps  2 or  3 new  programs  in  speech  and  hearing  and  likewise  in 
medicine.  The  $4,800,000  in  the  budget  before  us  will  do  no  more 
than  hold  the  line  where  we  are,  because  the  increase  is  not  an  in- 
crease in  anything  except  what  is  necessary  to  carry  the  program  at 
its  present  level. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say,  again,  to  keep  the  program  at  its  present 
level,  but  we  are  really  falling  behind  because  of  the  increase  in  de- 
mand for  the  services  and  the  increase  in  population. 

Miss  Switzer.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  only  way  that  can  be  justified  is  that  someone 
decided  there  would  be  no  increase  in  population  in  the  next  fe^w 
years. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  w7ould  be  a little  hard  to  congnit  one’s  self  to, 
would  it  not? 

CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Have  some  of  these  funds  been  used  for  construction  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  A very  small  amount.  Well,  it  is  small  or  large, 
depending  on  how  you  look  at  it.  The  States  in  the  section  2 grants 
have  used  about  $1,500,000. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  A little  over. 

Miss  Switzer.  F or  improving  and  extending  facilities  in  workshop 
areas  and  local  centers.  It  has  been  largely  workshop  areas.  One 
State  did  quite  a bit  in  speech  and  hearing  clinics.  Page  10  of  the 
justifications  shows  the  amount,  and  it  is  roughly  between  $1,500,000 
and  $2  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  any  of  these  funds  used  for  projects  connected 
with  the  hospital-construction  program  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No.  We  have  a very  clear  and  definite  mandate  on 
construction.  Under  section  4 (a)  (1),  the  special  projects  section, 
there  has  been  some  renovation  and  construction.  No  new  construc- 
tion is  possible  under  our  law.  It  is  prohibited. 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  is  right,  but  they  can  renovate  a facility  to  make 
it  more  adaptable  for  workshop  or  rehabilitation  purposes, 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Then  this  money  that  has  been  used  for  construction 
wTas  for  renovation  work? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Under  the  act  we  can  only  renovate  or  alter  an  existing 
building  to  make  it  more  suitable  for  the  rehabilitation  program. 


location  and  cost  of  facilities 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  a breakdown  in  the  record  showing  where  these 
projects  were  on  rehabilitation  facilities  and  how  much  was  spent 
on  each. 

(The  information  furnished  follows:  ) 

Federal  grants  to  States  under  sec.  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for  the 

establishment  of  facilities  and  workshops 


A.  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 
Location  and  name  of  facility 


1957  amount 
of  Federal  funds 


Alabama : 

Mobile  County  Hospital  cardiac  facility,  Mobilei,  Ala $10,  885 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  speech  and  hearing  facil- 
ity, Talladega,  Ala 6,  960 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  adjustment  training 

facility  for  blind,  Talladega,  Ala 25,  200 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  facility  for  deaf,  Talla- 
dega, Ala 27,  016 
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Federal  grants  to  States  under  sec.  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  and  workshops — Continued 

% 

a.  kehabilitation  facilities — continued 

195 7 amount 

Location  and  name  of  facility  of  Federal  funds 

Alabama — Continued 

University  of  Alabama,  speech  and  hearing  facility,  Birming- 
ham, Ala $133,  233 

Alabama  School  of  Trades,  vocational  evaluation  facility, 

Gadsden,  Ala 84,  000 

Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education,  facility  for  severely  dis- 
abled, Birmingham,  Ala 23,  433 

Arkansas : 

Rehabilitation  facility  for  the  tuberculous,  division  of  vocational 

rehabilitation,  at  Booneville  and  McRae  Sanatoriums 62,  725 

Audiological  Center  for  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing,  division  of 

vocational  rehabilitation 57,  086 

Rehabilitation  Center  for  Mentally  111,  division  of  vocational 

rehabilitation 157,  687 

Delaware : Bissell  Sanatorium  and  Delaware  State  Hospital,  facil-  ' 

ity  for  the  tuberculous,  Wilmington,  Del 1, 183 

Minnesota : 

Iron  Range  Rehabilitation  Center,  Virginia,  Minn 403 

University  of  Minnesota  Rehabilitation  Center,  Minneapolis, 

Minn 24,  081 

Mississippi : University  Medical  Hospital,  orthopedic  facility,  Jack- 

son,  Miss 9,  422 

North  Carolina : 

Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C 48,  764 

North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  speech  and  hearing  facility, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 5, 131 

Charlotte  Rehabilitation  and  Spastics  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C_  5,  325 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  hearing  and  speech  center, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 4,  502 

Oklahoma : 

Facility  for  the  Tuberculous,  division  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, Clinton,  Okla 7,  630 

Facility  for  the  Tuberculous,  division  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, Talihina,  Okla 8,  873 

South  Carolina : 

Greenwood  County  Crippled  Children  and  Adult  Society  Memo- 
rial Hospital  rehabilitation  facility,  Greenwood,  S.  C 6,  403 

Medical  College  Hospital,  rehabilitation  facility  for  severely 

disabled,  Charleston,  S.  C 15,  515 

Medical  College  Hospital,  speech  and  hearing  facility,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C 14,700 

Medical  College  Hospital,  rehabilitation  facility,  Charleston, 

S.  C 2,  333 

South  Dakota:  Optical  Aids  Clinic,  services  to  the  blind,  Pierre, 

S.  Dak 718 

Utah : University  of  Utah,  rehabilitation  facility,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah 6,  349 

Virginia : 

Woodrow  Wilson  rehabilitation  center,  Fishersville,  Va 67,  329 

Optical  Aids  Clinic,  Commission  for  Visually  Handicapped,  Rich- 
mond, Va 614 

West  Virginia  : Rehabilitation  Center,  division  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, Institute,  W.  Va 10,825 

Wisconsin  : Curative  workshop,  Racine,  Wis 9S,  390 

Puerto  Rico : Adjustment  and  evaluation  center  for  the  mentally  ill 

at  State  Mental  Hospital,  San  Juan,  P.  R 19,  846 


Total,  rehabilitation  facilities,  sec.  2 946,  561 
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Federal  grants  to  States  under  sec.  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  and  workshops — Continued 

B.  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 

1957  amount 

Location  and  name  of  workshop  of  Federal  funds 

Alabama : 

Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  workshop,  Anniston, 

Ala $1,  050 

Houston  County  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  work- 
shop, Dothan,  Ala ; 4,  479 

Dallas  County  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  work- 
shop, Selma,  Ala 3,  500 

Tallapoosa  County  Society  for  Crippled  Childen  and  Adults,  work- 
shop, Dadeville,  Ala 614 

Arkansas  : Goodwill  Industries,  Little  Rock,  Ark 362 

Delaware : Sheltered  workshop,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Wilmington,  Del 3,  363 

North  Carolina : Sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind,  North  Carolina 

Commission  for  the  Blind,  located  in  5 areas  in  the  State 132, 199 

Pennsylvania : 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Blair  Centre  Branch 

sheltered  workshop,  Altoona,  Pa 1,  768 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Chester  County  Branch, 

sheltered  workshop,  Coatesville,  Pa 4,  945 

Pensyl vania  Working  Home  for  the  Blind,  sheltered  workshop, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 23,  076 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  sheltered  workshop, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 12, 160 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Cambria  County  Branch 

sheltered  workshop 447 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Washington  County 

Branch,  sheltered  workshop 14,  423 

Tennessee : 

Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  sheltered  workshop,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn 4,  067 

Vermont:  Vermont  Sheltered  Workshops,  Inc.,  Montpelier,  Vt 1,316 

Virginia : Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Commission  for  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Charlottesville,  Va 1 1,425 

West  Virginia  : Goodwill  Industries,  Charleston,  W.  Va 2,  389 

Wisconsin : 

Green  Bay  curative  workshop-  (sheltered  workshop),  Green 

Bay,  Wis 2,633 

Milwaukee  curative  workshop  ( sheltered  workshop ) , Milwaukee, 

Wis 2,  551 

Racine  curative  workshop  (sheltered  workshop),  Racine.  Wis — 14,  702 


Total,  sheltered  workshops,  sec.  2 231,  469 

Total  facilities  and  workshops,  sec.  2 1, 178,  030 

Federal  grants  to  States  under  sec.  3 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for  the 

establishment  of  facilities  and  workshops 

a.  rehabilitation  facilities 

195 7 amount 

Location  and  name  of  facility  of  Federal  funds 

Delaware : Delaware  State  Hospital  training  famility,  Farnhurst,  Del-  $5,  000 
Illinois : Adjustment  training  center  for  the  blind  at  the  Industrial 

Home  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  111 36, 1 20 

Iowa : Iowa  vocational  rehabilitation  training  center  of  the  Iowa 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 8,  443 

Minnesota:  Iron  Range  rehabilitation  center,  Virginia,  Minn 1,  537 

New  Jersey  : Occupational  center  of  Essex  County,  Maplewood,  N.  J — 15,  700 

New  Mexico : Elks  association  speech  and  therapy  mobile  facility  for 

the  cerebral  palsied 2,  925 
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Federal  grants  to  States  under  sec.,  3 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for 
the  establishment  of  facilities  and  workshops — Continued 

a.  rehabilitation  facilities — continued 

195 7 amount 

Location  and  name  of  facility  of  Federal  funds 

New  York : 

State  Rehabilitation  Hospital,  West  Haverstraw,  N.  Y $21,  424 

Altro  Health  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y — 11,  2S3 

Chronic  Disease  Research  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 9,  741 

Long  Island  hearing  and  speech  center,  Mineola,  Long  Island 

N.  Y 6,  S75 

North  Carolina  : 

Charlotte  Rehabilitation  and  Spastics  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C — 34,  991 

North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  speech  and  hearing  center, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 2,  823 

Ohio : 

Cincinnati  speech  and  hearing  center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1,  650 

Columbus  speech  and  hearing  center,  Columbus,  Ohio , — 955 

Oklahoma : University  of  Oklahoma  cardiac  evaluation  unit,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla 17,  322 

Oregon : Evaluation  and  personal  adjustment  center  of  Oregon  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Portland,  Oreg 2,  920 

Puerto  Rico  : Limb  and  brace  shop  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico 11,  625 

Vermont:  Rehabilitation  House  of  the  Vermont  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Montpelier,  Vt 1,  875 

Virginia : Woodrow  Wilson  rehabilitation  center  of  the  Virginia  re- 
habilitation program,  Fishersville,  Va 31,  731 

Washington : Work  evaluation  and  personal  adjustment  services 

center  of  the  Washington  Services  for  the  Blind,  Seattle,  Wash 17,  820 

West  Virginia  : Rehabilitation  Center  of  the  West  Virginia  Division 

of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Institute,  W.  Va 17,  750 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee  work  adjustment  center  for  the  mentally 

retarded,  Milwaukee,  Wis 15,  000 


Total,  rehabilitation  facilities,  section  3 275,  510 


B.  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 
Location  and  name  of  workshop 

Alabama : Alabama  Institute  for  the  deaf  and  blind  sheltered  work- 
shop, Birmingham,  Ala 18,  000 

Connecticut:  Sheltered  workshop  at  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 

Blind,  Wethersfield,  Conn 3,  483 

Hawaii : Training  center  of  the  Hawaii  Bureau  of  Sight  Conserva- 
tion and  work  with  the  blind 2,  000 

Minnesota : 

Industrial  workshop  of  the  Jewish  Vocational  Service,  St.  Paul, 

Minn 3,  708 

Workshops  for  personal  adjustment  and  office  training,  Duluth, 

Minn 2,  625 

Goodwill  Industries,  Minneapolis,  Minn 14,  558 

Ohio : 

Goodwill  Industries,  Toledo,  Ohio 16,  515 

Goodwill  Industries,  Columbus,  Ohio 8,  403 

Pennsylvania : 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Blair  Center  branch, 

Altoona,  Pa 2,  541 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Delaware  County 

branch,  Chester,  Pa 27,  844 

Puerto  Rico : Industries  for  the  Blind  of  Puerto  Rico  workshop  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  Santuree, 

P.  R— 6, 260 

Vermont:  Vermont  Sheltered  Workshops,  Inc.,  Plainfield,  Vt 3, 125 


Total,  sheltered  workshops,  section  3 108,  052 


Total  facilities  and  workshops,  section  3 383,  562 
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Federal  grants  to  States  under  sec.  4 (a)  (£)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  the  establishment  of  facilities  and  workshops 

A.  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 

195 7 amount 

Location  and  name  of  facility  of  Federal  funds 

Alabama  : Mobile  County  Mental  Health  Center,  Inc.,  Mobile,  Ala $11,  355 

Arkansas : Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind  for  adjustment  cen- 
ters, Little  Rock,  Ark 5,  892 

California : United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  San  Francisco, 

San  Francisco,  Calif 15,  733 

Florida : 

Curtis  Hixon  Rehabilitation  Center,  Tampa,  Fla 13,  000 

Miami  Hearing  Society,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla 3,  000 

Illinois : 

Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago  for  expansion* of  facility, 

Chicago,  111 26,  614 

Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago  for  expansion  of  medical 

services  of  the  institute,  Chicago,  111 16,  439 

Indiana : 

Crossroads  Rehabilitation  Center,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  serv- 
ices to  the  severely  handicapped 10,  000 

Crossroads  Rehabilitation  Center,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  reha- 
bilitation and  personal  adjustment  services  for  the  blind 4.  960 

Iowa  : Des  Moines  Hearing  and  Speech  Center,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 4,  975 

Kansas : 

Institute  of  Logopedics,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kans 4,  921 

University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center  rehabilitation  facility, 

Kansas  City,  Kans 4,  921 

Kentucky : Rehabilitation  Center,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky 3,  454 

Maine : United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  Southern  Maine,  Port- 
land, Maine 3,  964 

Massachusetts : 

Worcester  Hearing  League  Audiological  Center,  Worcester, 

Mass 1,  780 

Boston  Guild  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Boston,  Mass 5,  600 

Emerson  College,  Robbins  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  Boston, 

Mass 1, 130 

Michigan : 

Ingram  County  Rehabilitation  Center,  Okemos,  Mich 11,  000 

Constance  Brown  Society  for  Better  Hearing,  Kalamazoo,  Mich_  5,  017 
Minnesota : 

Minneapolis  Culture  Workshop,  Minneapolis,  Minn 3,  200 

Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny  Foundation,  Minneapolis,  Minn 15,  000 

Missouri : 

The  Rehabilitation  Center  of  Greater  St.  Louis,  Mo 3,  655 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute,  Kansas  City,  Mo 6,  600 

St.  Louis  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  hospital  division  re- 
habilitation facility,  St.  Louis,  Mo 5,  900 

Southwest  Missouri  Rehabilitation  Center,  Springfield,  Mo 4,  500 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo 6, 100 

Nebraska : Douglas  County  Welfare  Administration  Rehabilitation 

Center,  Omaha,  Nebr 4,  000 

New  Jersey:  Newark  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Hearing  and  Speech 

Center,  Newark,  N.  J 6,  533 

New  Mexico : Diagnostic  and  Optical  Aids  Clinic  of  the  New  Mexico 

Division  of  Service  for  the  Blind,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 4,  000 

New  York : 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Broolyn,  N.  Y 19,  838 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y 9,  344 

New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y 13,  024 

New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  New  York,  N.  Y 16,  380 

North  Carolina : 

Charlotte  Rehabilitation  and  Spastics  Hospital  Rehabilitation 

Center,  Charlotte,  N.  C 1 . -^00 

North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  Speech  and  Hearing  Center, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C •"*.  000 
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Federal  grants  to  States  under  sec.  J ( a ) ( 2 ) of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  the  establishment  of  facilities  and  workshops — Continued 

a.  rehabilitation  facilities — continued 

195 7 amount 

Location  and  name  of  facility  of  Federal  funds 

North  Carolina — Continued 

Asheville  Orthopedic  Hospital  Speech  and  Hearing  Center, 

Asheville,  N.  C $2,  000 

Wake  County  Cerebral  Palsy  Center,  Inc.,  speech  and  hearing 

center,  Raleigh,  N.  C 6,  793 

Ohio : Columbus  Hearing  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio 7,  727 

Oklahoma : United  Cerebral  Palsy,  Inc.,  of  Garfield  County,  com- 
munity speech  and  hearing  center,  Enid,  Okla 5,  427 

Pennsylvania : Coatesville  Hospital  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabili- 
tation Facility,  Coatesville,  Pa 10,  000 

Puerto  Rico  : American  Heart  Association,  Santurce,  Puerto  Rico — 10,  740 

South  Carolina : Crippled  Childrens  Society  of  South  Carolina, 

Columbia,  S.  C 9, 100 

South  Dakota : United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Central  South  Dakota, 

Huron,  S.  Dak 2,500 

Texas : 

Houston-Harris  County  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  optical  aids 

clinic,  Houston,  Tex 3,  600 

Dallas  Hearing  Society,  Dallas,  Tex 1,  000 

Dallas  Mental  Health  Society,  Dallas,  Tex 1, 200 

Counseling  Service  for  the  Blind  Optical  Aids  Clinic,  Lubbock, 

Tex 3,  000 

San  Antonio  Association  for  the  Blind,  optical  aids  clinic,  San 

Antonio,  Tex 4,  000 

Utah:  Utah  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah 3,731 

Virginia : 

Catawba  Sanatorium  rehabilitation  facility  for  tuberculous, 

Catawba,  Va 2,  000 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  speech  and  hearing  center,  Rich- 
mond, Va 3,  835 

West  Virginia : Wheeling  Society  for  Crippled  Children,  Wheeling, 

W.  Va 9,  515 

Wisconsin : 

Wisconsin  Neurological  Foundation,  Madison,  Wis 14,  811 

Hear,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis 7,260 


Total,  rehabilitation  facilities,  section  4 (a)  (2) 386,568 

Federal  grants  to  States  under  sec.  (a)  (2)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  the  establishment  of  facilities  and  workshops 

B.  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 

195 7 amount 

Location  and  name  of  workshop  of  Federal  funds 

Alabama:  Goodwill  Industries  of  Mobile,  Mobile,  Ala $8,667 

Arizona : Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  evaluation  and  voca- 
tional adjustment  workshop  for  the  mentally  retarded,  Phoenix, 

Ariz 5,  855 

California : 

Aid  to  Retarded  Children,  San  Francisco,  Calif 10,  000 

Community  Rehabilitation  Industries,  Long  Beach,  Calif 12, 110 

Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  of  Contra 

Costa  County,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif 3,  553 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Santa  Clara  County,  San  Jose,  Calif 12, 413 

Sacramento  Association  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif 5,  780 

Santa  Monica  Bay  Sheltered  Workshop,  Santa  Monica,  Calif 8,  500 

Sheltered  Workshop  of  San  Diego,  San  Diego,  Calif 8,  500 

Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  of  Santa  Clara  County, 

San  Jose,  Calif 2,  650 
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Federal  grants  to  States  under  sec.  4 ( a ) (2)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  the  establishment  of  facilities  and  ivorkshops — Continued 

b.  sheltered  workshops — continued 

1957  amount 

Location  and  name  of  workshop  of  Federal  funds 

Colorado : 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley,  Colo $4,  890 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Denver  for  the  establishment  of  workshop 

at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 2,  938 

El  Paso  County  Chapter  for  Retarded  Children,  Colorado  Springs, 

Colo 4,  890 

Connecticut : 

New  Haven  Area  Rehabilitation  Center  for  workshop  for  the 

blind,  New  Haven,  Conn 4.  000 

Bridgeport  Goodwill  Industries,  Bridgeport,  Conn 3,  000 

New  Haven  Goodwill  Industries,  New  Haven,  Conn 2,  865 

Parents  and  Friends  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children  of  Bridge- 
port, Bridgeport,  Conn „ 361 

Delaware  : Opportunity  Center,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del 3,  648 

District  of  Columbia : Help  for  Retarded  Children,  Inc.,  for  the  D.  C. 
occupational  training  center  for  mentally  retarded,  Washington, 

D.  C 6,  870 

Florida:  Goodwill  Industries  of  Jacksonville,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Fla_  6,  493 
Idaho : Nampa  State  School  for  a workshop  program  for  mentally 

retarded,  Nampa,  Idaho 2,  858 

Illinois:  Retarded  Childrens  Aid,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 12,367 

Iowa : 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 6,  387 

Scott  County  Sheltered  Worker $1  op,  Davenport,  Iowa 3,  488 

Kentucky : Kentucky  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky 5,  922 

Louisiana : 

Caddo-Bassier  Association  for  mentally  retarded  children, 

Shreveport,  La 2,  000 

Goodwill  Industries  of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans,  La 10,  000 

Maryland : 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md 6,  000 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Hagerstown,  Hagerstown,  Md 11,  025 

Massachusetts : 

Merrimac  Valley  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass 1,  986 

Goodwill  Industries,  Morgan  Memorial,  Boston,  Mass 1,  443 

Goodwill  Industries,  Morgan  Memorial,  Lynn  Branch,  Lynn, 

Mass 8, 151 

Boston  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Boston,  Mass 1,  500 

North  Shore  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Swampscott, 

Mass 2,  009 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Pittsfield,  Pittsfield,  Mass 2,  000 

Springfield  Goodwill  Industries,  Springfield,  Mass 3,  763 

Michigan : 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Jackson,  Jackson,  Mich 5,  000 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Kalamazoo,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 4,  781 

Goodwill  Industries  of  St.  Clair  County,  Port  Huron,  Mich 5,  000 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Battle  Creek,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 3,  594 

Mississippi:  Goodwill  Industries  of  Mississippi,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss — 10,  085 

Missouri : Goodwill  Industries  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo 2,  000 

Nebraska : 

Nebraska  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Nebr 6,  598 

Lincoln  Goodwill  Industries,  Lincoln,  Nebr 2,  600 

New  Jersey : 

Monmouth  Workshop,  Inc.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J 8,  467 

New  Jersey  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Bergen-Passaic 

unit,  Paterson,  N.  J 5»  103 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Southern  New  Jersey,  Camden,  N.  J 5,  760 

New  Mexico  : Goodwill  Industries  of  Albuquerque,  Albuquerque, 

N.  Mex 16,519 
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Fedei'al  grants  to  States  under  sec.  4 (a)  (2)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  the  establishment  of  facilities  and  workshops — Continued 

b.  sheltered  workshops — continued 

1957  amount 

Location  and  name  of  workshop  of  Federal  funds 

New  York : 

Association  for  Help  of  Retarded  Children,  Pelham  Manor, 

N.  Y $14,  225 

Oneida  Herkimer  Association  for  Help  of  Retarded  Children, 

Utica,  N.  Y 5,  665 

North  Carolina : Goodwill  Industries  of  Winston-Salem,  Winston- 

Salem,  N.  C 9,  824 

Ohio : 

Ohio  Valley  Goodwill  Industries  rehabilitation  center,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 4,  699 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio 28,  565 

Sheltered  Workshop  Foundation  of  Lucas  County,  Toledo-,  Ohio_  12,  555 

Oregon  : Goodwill  Industries  of  Portland,  Portland,  Oreg 9,  974 

Pennsylvania : 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Lansdowne, 

Pa 7,  833 

Lehigh  County  Crippled  Children’s  Society,  Allentown,  Pa 6,  401 

Rhode  Island : Community  Workshops  of  Rhode  Island,  Providence, 

R.  I 5,  049 

South  Dakota : Yankton  Association  of  Parents  and  Friends  of  Re- 
tarded Children,  Yankton,  S.  Dak 760 

Tennessee : 

Memphis  Goodwill  Industries,  Memphis,  Tenn 5,  000 

Disabled  Enterprises,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 3,  760 

Chattanooga  Goodwill  Industries,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 4,  300 

Handicappers,  Inc.,  Nashville,  Tenn 2,  000 

Orange  Grove  School,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 3,  500 

Volunteer  Blind  Industries,  Morristown,  Tenn 3,  265 

Texas : 

Dallas  Council  for  Retarded  Children,  Dallas,  Tex 377 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Fort  Worth,  Fort  Worth,  Tex 1,  782 

Fort  Worth  Council  for  Retarded  Children,  Fort  Worth,  Tex 6,  000 

Goodwill  Industries  of  El  Paso,  El  Paso,  Tex 11,  000 

Houston  Council  for  Retarded  Children,  Houston,  Tex 7, 181 

Goodwill  Industries  of  San  Antonio,  San  Antonio,  Tex 5,  274 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  Dallas  County,  Dallas, 

Tex 7,  000 

Virginia : 

Richmond  Goodwill  Industries,  Richmond,  Va 4,  000 

Peninsula  Vocational  Center,  Newport  News,  Va 2,  000 

Washington : 

Tacoma  Goodwill  Industries,  Tacoma,  Wash 12,  000 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  King  County,  Seattle, 

Wash 3,  315 

Wyoming : Rehabilitation  Industries,  Cheyenne  and  Denver  Goodwill 

Industries,  Cheyenne,  Wyo 3,  863 


Total,  sheltered  workshops,  sec.  4 (a)  (2) 465,  547 


Total,  facilities  and  workshops,  sec.  4 (a)  (2) 852, 115 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  in  1959  in  this  area? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  a little  hard  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I think  it  is  about  the  same. 

Miss  Switzer.  This  is  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  rehabiliation  agen- 
cies, community  workshops. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  they  not  eligible  under  the  Hospital  Construc- 
tion Act  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No.  Under  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 
Act,  our  section  of  it,  we  have  actually,  from  1955  through  1957, 
constructed  or  enlarged  67  projects,  but  they  have  been  largely  medi- 
cal center  type  projects.  We  have  not  had  many  freestanding  re- 
habilitation centers.  They  have  been  specialized. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  mean  the  Hospital  Construction  Act  prevents 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  rehabilitation  centers  you  have? 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Workshops,  yes,  but  what  about  rehabilitation  centers? 

Miss  Switzer.  This  money  has  gone  largely  into  projects  which 
are  primarily  workshops  in  character. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  The  workshop  figure  is  the  $805,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  mean  this  $1,600,000  could  not  have  been 
handled  by  the  hospital  construction  program  ? 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  I think  not,  because  they  did  not  all  meet  the  defi- 
nition of  “comprehensive  facility.” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  have  been  having  difficulty  in  getting  the  funds 
utilized  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  category  under  the  program. 
That  is  the  reason  I asked  the  question. 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  it  is  largely  a question  of  the  State  philoso- 
phy of  what  they  want  to  do  with  the  money,  and  many  of  the  States 
have  not  elected  to  go  into  these  small  centers. 

Mr.  Hunt.  You  mean  the  State  hospital  authority. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes;  that  administers  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  do  not  have  any  authority  as  far  as  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  is  concerned  to  determine  what  type  of  facility  is  eligible. 
The  Act  specifies  that  they  have  the  responsibility  of  establishing  a 
priority.  I understand  some  States  have  not  accepted  any  money  in 
this  category  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Miss  Switzer.  They  have  not  used  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  the  State  of  Washington  has  not  ac- 
cepted it  and  let  the  State  of  Oregon  use  their  allotment. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  and  also  several  States  in  the  East  have  con- 
tributed money  to  centers  they  expected  to  use  because  they  could 
not  use  the  money  under  the  act  for  the  things  they  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  X just  assumed  when  this  section  was  added  to  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  2 or  8 years  ago  that  it  included  rehabilitation 
facilities  of  all  kinds,  small  and  large. 

Miss  Switzer.  It  has  not  worked  out  that  way  and  it  has  not  even 
worked  out  to  produce  the  kind  of  freestanding  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation centers  in  most  places.  The  Department  is  presently 
studying  this  whole  prograyn  and  we  have  expressed  our  views  on 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  areas  that  does  concern  us  considerably.  If 
there  were  to  be  amendments  offered  to  the  act  extending  it  beyond 
1959, 1 would  have  some  suggestions. 
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RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  your  research  program  progressing  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  think  that  the  research  program  is  progressing 
extremely  well.  We  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  great,  exciting,  and 
satisfying  areas  of  our  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  results  that  you  can  tell  us  about? 

OPERATION  FOR  PARKINSON’S  DISEASE 

Miss  Switzer.  This  thing  that  I told  you  about,  this  Cooper 
work 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  project  under  research  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  you  say  that  that  was  on  Parkinson’s  disease? 

Miss  Switzer.  He  started  out  by  doing  it  for  Parkinson’s  disease 
and  then  he  found  that  maybe  the  same  procedures  would  apply  to 
severely  mobile  cerebral  palsy. 

This  is  the  project  that  he  has  with  us. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  girl  had  cerebral  palsy  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Parkinson’s  disease  is  generally  found  in  older 
people  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes;  but  you  would  be  surprised  as  to  how  many 
earlier  cases  we  had  with  miners.  Dr.  Cooper  has  a movie  illustrat- 
ing earlier  cases,  and  it  is  surprising  to  me  how  many  afflicted  people 
there  were  in  the  middle  40’s. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  effect  does  this  operation  have  on  Parkinson’s 
disease  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  stops  it  completely.  It  removes  the  spasticity 
that  the  extreme  Parkinsonian  victims  have.  I think  that  I am  right 
in  saying  that  he  discovered  this  by  accident.  He  was  operating  on  a 
patient  for  another  purpose  who  also  had  the  Parkinson  tremor  and 
severed  an  artery  by  accident  in  this  difficult  operation.  This  meant 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  tie  it  fast  and  when  he  tied  it  fast  he 
found  that  the  tremor  stopped.  That  made  him  observe  and  that  is 
why  he  did  his  research  along  that  line.  Then  he  got  patients  who 
were  so  badly  off  with  Parkinson’s  disease  that  they  had  nothing  to 
lose. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  is  a wonderful  thing.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  with  some  form  of 
Parkinson’s  disease  and  nothing  much  had  been  done  for  them. 

Miss  Switzer.  If  this  could  solve  the  problem  of  the  cerebral  palsy 
victims  in  constant  motion,  think  what  this  would  do  for  that  group. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  exciting  things  that  we  have  going  on. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  considered  a dangerous  type  of  operation  as 
far  as  loss  of  life  is  concerned  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No,  mortality  is  low  now. 

There  were  some  fatalities  in  the  beginning  but  that  would  have 
been  expected. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  operation  more  successful  with  younger  peo- 
ple or  older  people,  or  is  there  any  difference? 

Miss  Switzer.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  difference.  If  a person 
at  a certain  stage  of  Parkinson’s  disease  is  involved,  there  are  upper 
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and  lower  limits  of  what  seems  to  be  a desirable  way  to  choose  your 
cases.  Some  of  the  miners  that  were  a large  part  of  his  patient 
group  in  the  beginning,  had  been  victims  of  this  disease  so  long  that 
while  normally  they  would  not  have  been  considered  good  risks, 
they  wanted  to  try  it  since  there  was  such  a good  chance  they  would 
become  well. 

PROSTHETICS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  talked  about  another  research  project. 

Miss  Switzer.  In  the  prosthetic  field. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  being  done  in  southern  California? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have  one  project  out  in  southern  California 
where  they  have  a number  of  other  projects  sponsored  by  the  Pros- 
thetics Research  Board  and  we  are  now  taking  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  developed  in  that  program  for  veterans,  and  which  has 
been  financed  by  the  Veterans’  Administration  in  past  years,  to  build 
on  that  for  the  civilian  population. 

Mr.  Dabelstein,  what  is  Dr.  Inman’s  project? 

Mr.  Dabelstein.  It  is  basic  research  in  biomechanics,  the  distribu- 
tion of  forces  among  the  muscles  of  the  leg  in  walking. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Doctor  who? 

Mr.  Dabelstein.  Dr.  Verne  Inman  at  the  University  of  California. 

Miss  Switzer.  Then,  this  one  we  have  in  Yew  York  now  is  a coop- 
erative project  with  Dr.  Kessler’s  Institute  and  the  Institute  of  Dis- 
abled, to  try  to  adapt  a German  arm,  the  Heidelberg  arm,  which  is 
one  that  operates  on  the  pneumatic  principle — a little  cylinder  that 
releases  carbon  dioxide  and  makes  it  possible  for  residual  muscle — 
that  is  just  a little  tiny  bit  of  muscle — that  is  left  to  be  used  almost  as 
effectively  as  the  hooks  that  we  have  been  using  conventionally  in 
America.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 

EPILEPTICS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  me  an  example  of  your  advances  in  research  in 
epilepsy.  Tell  us  how  some  of  these  epileptics  have  been  enabled  to 
go  back  to  work. 

Miss  Switzer.  In  the  California  project,  which  is  the  one  most 
successful  and  which  we  are  using  as  a prototype  for  the  others,  the 
people  have  been  analyzed  by  the  medical  team  at  the  university 
hospital,  or  some  other  center  in  California.  And  then  we  also  have 
experimental  work  going  on  there  with  drugs.  I think  there  are  a 
number  of  drugs,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Dabelstein.  That  is  right. 

Miss  Switzer.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  use  for  some  time,  and  are 
satisfactory  for  certain  cases.  There  appears  to  be  a level  of  medica- 
tion that  controls  seizures.  The  people  are  taught  to  recognize  the 
symptoms  of  seizure  long  in  advance  of  being  stricken  acutely.  This 
seems  to  be  a very  successful  way  to  control  them  because  then  they 
can  get  medication  immediately. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  the  medication  that  you  refer  to  of  the  type  that 
they  can  carry  with  them  in  the  form  of  a pill,  injection,  or  what  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  both ; pill,  mostly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  can  take  it  and  that  will  offset  the  oncoming 
seizure  ? 
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Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  Most  of  the  time  they  are  taking  it  on  a regular 
basis,  but  some  of  these  drugs  have  been  found  to  be  especially  effective 
before  a seizure  is  coming  on.  There  have  been  many  men  in  this 
project  out  in  California  that  have  had  almost  constant  seizures,  that 
are  now  controlled  medically. 

This  is  a very  interesting  point.  These  people  in  the  workshop 
are  working  for  competitive  wages.  They  are  getting  wages  that 
everybody  in  the  factories  get  for  the  same  work,  but  they  are  working 
in  a protected  environment  where  they  do  not  have  the  same  pressures 
from  so  many  people,  for  one  thing,  all  kinds  of  noises  and  so  on. 

The  very  significance  of  this  seems  to  have  been  proven  out  there. 
As  long  as  you  keep  certain  pressures  away  from  the  victims  of  severe 
attacks  they  are  all  right,  but  if  you  put  them  back  in  an  environment 
in  which  they  broke  down,  as  has  been  the  case  with  several  of  these 
people,  they  revert  and  they  become  again  victims  of  this  multiple 
kind  of  attack.  The  lesson  that  we  are  learning,  I think,  is  twofold. 
No.  1,  that  almost  any  epileptic  that  can  work  at  all,  can  work  in  a 
sheltered  environment  under  medical  control.  There  is  another  very 
large  group  that  if  industry  is  properly  educated  and  if  the  epileptic 
himself  is  properly  educated  as  to  how  to  control  the  seizures,  can 
work  in  competitive  employment. 

These  2 things  are  being  accomplished  in  this  project  which  will 
have  2 prototypes,  we  hope,  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  effect  would  that  type  of  research  have  on  the 
epileptic  who  has  not  been  able  to  get  a license  to  drive  a car  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Dabelstein.  That  is  still  a problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
in  some  cases  one  can  never  predict,  even  under  drug  therapy,  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  have  a seizure.  There  are  a few  who  have 
been  allowed  licenses  who  have  a sufficient  warning,  when  they  know 
a seizure  is  coming  on  and  they  can  drive  off  the  side  of  the  road.  In 
most  States,  they  are  still  not  permitted  to  drive.  One  of  the  veteri- 
narians in  Wisconsin  is  a person  with  epilepsy  who  has  sufficient  ad- 
vance warnings  so  that  he  can  drive  off  the  road,  loosen  his  collar,  put 
his  tie  in  his  mouth  and  do  things  of  that  nature.  By  and  large,  con- 
trol is  still  not  certain  enough. 

PROGRAM  OF  RESEARCH  IN  PROVIDENCE,  REHABILITATING  OLD  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  about  this  program  of  research  in  rehabili- 
tating older  people.  Do  you  want  to  talk  specifically  about  the  one 
that  we  have  operating  in  Providence?  Is  that  a good  example? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  one  example.  You  have  seen  that,  Mr. 
Garrett.  Do  you  want  to  tell  Mr.  Fogarty  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  what  you  are  doing  and  what  results  you  are 
getting. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  program  started  initially  with  the  evaluation 
of  people  applying  under  OASI  disability  insurance.  Now  it  has 
been  extended  actually  by  the  rehabilitation  agency  to  include  almost 
anyone  over  45.  The  fundamental  thing  that  they  are  finding  there 
is  that,  if  you  give  each  individual  a comprehensive  evaluation  by 
medical,  psychological,  social,  and  particularly  vocational  people, 
your  successes  in  terms  of  returning  people  back  to  work  are  very 
good.  That  has  been  their  experience. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  the  number  of  people  taken  in  and  the 
number  of  people  who  have  been  rehabilitated,  and  the  number  who 
have  gotten  jobs,  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  I do.  Out  of  about  the  first  100  people  who 
were  referred,  they  now  have  21  who  are  employed,  29  are  awaiting 
employment,  44  are  being  handled  in  service  by  the  State  agency,  and 
only  9 of  them  have  been  so-called  screened  out  as  a group  that  you 
cannot  do  anything  for. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  considered  a pretty  good  record,  is  it  not? 

OTHER  PROJECTS 

Miss  Switzer.  Wonderful.  Another  very  interesting  kind  of  proj- 
ect for  the  older  people  that  we  have  which  still  is  not  completed  is 
the  application  of  rehabilitation  services  to  nursing  home  patients 
who  are  all  on  public  assistance  or  who,  in  some  other  way,  are  public 
charges. 

This  project  is  going  on  in  Illinois  in  cooperation  with  the  Peoria 
Institute.  While  we  did  not  think  at  first  that  very  many  of  these 
people  could  be  rehabilitated  back  to  work,  and  perhaps  no  substan- 
tial part  can  because  they  are  in  the  upper  age  group,  it  is  a highly 
significant  social  contribution  and  a monetary  contribution  to  the 
community,  not  to  mention  the  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  people 
themselves  to  have  a good  constructive,  dynamic  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram in  these  nursing  homes,  which  are  in  some  ways  the  most  neg- 
lected institutions  dealing  with  people  who  could  be  helped. 

Dr.  Rusk  is  very  interested  in  having  us  go  more  into  this  because 
he  feels  that  we  can  save  communities  tremendous  amounts  of  money 
by  moving  people  from  the  most  expensive  facility  to  the  less  expen- 
sive facility. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  that  the  Public  Health  Service  is  spon- 
soring a conference  this  month  of  nursing  home  operators.  Will 
you  be  taking  part  in  that  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes;  we  have  been  working  very  closely  with  them. 
We  think  this  is  one  of  the  big  contributions  that  our  program  can 
make.  Another  place  where  we  make  a contribution  and  where  we 
have  2 or  3 projects  is  chronic  disease  hospitals  where  older  people 
have  arthritis,  heart  disease,  or  something  of  that  nature  and  have 
been  considered  to  be  hopelessly  hospitalized.  For  example,  there  is 
the  Cleveland  Highland  View  Hospital.  Our  approach  is  that  these 
people  can  be  gotten  out  of  hospitals  and  often  back  to  work  again 
if  you  have  a combined,  coordinated  program. 

This  would  be  something  similar  to  the  Fatima  Project  except  that 
the  workshop  is  inside  the  hospital. 

PHYSICAL  THERAPISTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  enough  physical  therapists  to  go 
around  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yo. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  doing  about  that? 

Miss  Switzer.  The  best  that  we  can.  We  are  combining  institu- 
tional— 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  not  have  any  project  for  training  physical 
therapists  ? 
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Miss  Switzer.  Yes;  there  are  some  projects  in  the  training  pro- 
! gram. 

* f WASHINGTON  PILOT  REHABILITATION  CENTER 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  this  Washington  Pilot  Rehabilitation 
Center  ? How  is  that  working  out  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  really  now  on  the  way,  I think,  to  being  a 
| reality.  You  will  recall  when  we  were  here  last  year  the  problem  of 
! getting  the  building  itself  finished  was  plaguing  us.  Now  the  build- 
ing is  almost  finished  and  Dr.  Engh  tells  me  that  it  will  be  ready  by 
early  spring.  When  the  building  is  finished  and  equipped,  I have  no 
question  but  what  there  will  be  a really  dynamic  program  possible 
I over  there. 

i 

EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  has  been  the  accomplisments  under  the  cate- 
1 gory  of  “Extension  and  improvement  projects”? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have  quite  a good  record  on  that.  I think  we 
j have  a list  of  the  kinds  of  projects  that  we  have  had  there.  The  way 
that  these  projects  have  been  most  useful  to  the  States  has  been  that 
they  have  put  on  a special  staff  member  and/or  made  contributions  to 
community  agencies  for  special  attention  to  severely  disabled  groups. 

1 I think  some  of  the  most  exciting  work  has  been  done  in  the  field  of 
the  mentally  and  emotionally  ill.  We  have  10  projects  in  that.  They 
run  all  the  way  from  special  counselors  to  such  a project  as  the  half- 
way house  such  as  we  have  in  Vermont. 

There,  too,  we  have  2 projects  dealing  with  epileptics  and  10  with 
homebound  and  other  severely  disabled  groups,  9 with  the  blind  and 
4 with  the  mentally  retarded.  We  have  done  more  with  the  mentally 
retarded  through  our  special  projects  than  we  have  through  this.  I 
think  this  has  been  a significant  channel  that  has  helped  the  States  to 
put  more  specialized  emphasis  on  areas  that  need  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  think  it  is  important  to  continue  this  as  a special 
category  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  sir;  I do.  I know  that  many  people  feel  that 
it  would  not  make  much  difference  if  it  were  merged  with  section  2 
and  perhaps  eventually  it  will  be.  The  advantage  as  an  experimental 
and  improvement  mechanism  is  that  the  matching  here  has  a higher 
Federal  investment,  so  that  you  can  encourage  improvements  and  new 
developments  because  you  can  give  a premium.  As  long  as  the  pro- 
I portion  to  the  total  amount  of  money  is  not  great,  I think  it  is  a good 
j stimulator. 

That  was  what  was  intended  in  the  first  place  and  that  is  what  it 
has  been. 

training  and  traineeship 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  give  me  a brief  explanation  of  the  training 
and  traineeship  program?  Can  you  tell  me  just  how  this  program 
operates, . who  is  eligible  for  these  grants  and  traineeships,  and  how 
the  applications  are  handled?  Are  there  any  matching  provisions? 
Who  does  the  training  and  so  forth  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  First  of  all,  the  way  that  training  is  made 
available — I think  we  should  speak  of  long-term  and  short-term 
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training  because  they  operate  differently — long-term  training  grants 
are  made  in  a number  of  fields  and  they  are  made  to  universities  that 
apply  for  a teaching  grant,  which  is  quite  similar  to  the  way  the 
Public  Health  Service  operates.  They  include  in  their  curriculum 
courses  in  rehabilitation  counseling,  medicine,  prosthetics  education, 
nursing,  and  so  on.  These  schools  are  then  given  a number  of  trainee- 
ships  which  they  in  turn  make  available  to  people  who  apply  for  them. 
We  do  not  operate  a central  traineeship  board.  Anyone  is  eligible 
to  apply  for  these  traineeships.  The  university  or  the  institution 
considers  eligibility  according  to  their  own  standards. 

Rehabilitation  counseling  is  a 1-  or  2-year  course  leading  to  a 
master’s  degree  and  the  general  standards  that  would  apply  to  a 
master’s  degree  in  school  counseling  or  vocational  counseling  gen- 
erally would  be  the  standard  applied.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Garrett  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Miss  Switzer.  In  medicine,  there  are  two  parts  to  the  program. 
This  would  be  a high  priority — the  granting  of  fellowships  to  physi- 
cians who  are  willing  to  undertake  a residency  training  program  to 
become  specialists  in  rehabilitation  and  physical  medicine.  This  is 
where  most  of  our  money  in  fellowships  is  going.  There  are  only 
a few  centers  competent  to  give  this  training.  The  fellowship  grant 
contains  in  it  a certain  amount  of  money  for  the  tuition  and  training 
fees  of  the  university.  We  make  no  teaching  grant  to  the  university, 
as  such,  but  they  get  their  tuition  through  this,  and  this  is  the  same 
arrangement  that  the  Public  Health  Service  has.  Then  we  make  a 
certain  number  of  grants  to  medical  schools  for  general  undergrad- 
uate teaching  in  order  that  rehabilitation  concepts  can  be  taught  to 
medical  students  in  all  of  their  years  of  study  so  that  when  they 
finally  graduate  they  will  have  a better  comprehension  of  what  reha- 
bilitation is  than  the  physician  who  does  not  have  that. 

We  have  at  the  present  time,  in  medicine,  19  teaching  grants.  One 
reason  we  do  not  have  more  than  that  is  that  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  started  a program  of  grants  in  this  field 
several  years  ago  and  we  did  not  want  to  duplicate  them.  We  are 
trying  to  make  grants  available  to  medical  schools  as  fast  as  they 
are  willing  to  undertake  a training  program  according  to  the  stand- 
ards that  our  medical  advisory  committee  thinks  are  suitable. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING 

In  speech  and  hearing,  we  have  seven  grants  at  the  present  time 
and  these  grants  likewise  are  for  curriculum  development. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  these  medical  men  in  the  speech  and  hearing 
program  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No;  there  are  a few  medical  men  in  some  of  the 
programs.  I think  we  have,  for  example,  a member  of  our  Advisory 
Council  now  in  one  of  these  programs.  Most  of  these  people  come 
originally  from  the  field  of  psychology. 

; Mr.  Garrett.  The  people  that  we  are  training? 

Miss  Switzer.  I mean  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Garrett,  Instructional  personnel  are  the  regular  people. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  they  speech  and  hearing  therapists? 

Miss  Switzer.  Therapists.  How  many  are  we  training  ? 
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Mr.  Garrett.  We  are  supporting  22  trainees  at  the  moment,  with 
7 teaching  grants. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  supporting  22,  and  we  were  told  a year  ago 
there  is  a need  for  about  8,000 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes ; 8,000  over  all. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Therapists  in  speech  and  hearing. 

Miss  Switzer.  In  the  field  of  adult  therapists,  they  are  in  as  short 
supply  as  anything. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  that  8,000  figure  did  not  include  the 
need  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  Garrett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  That  is  a real  problem,  is  it  not  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Very  real, 

Mr.  F ogarty.  You  are  not  even  scratching  the  surface  on  that  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No  ; but  we  are  hoping. 

WORK  WITH  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  long  as  we  are  talking  about  speech  and  hearing 
therapists,  what  program  have  you  worked  out  with  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  expand  this  program  and  really  get  something  done  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  deeply  interested 
in  this,  and  we  have  a common  adviser,  Mr.  Wendell  Johnson.  They 
are  deeply  concerned  about  it  and  have  been  for  some  time.  Their 
responsibility,  I think,  is  largely  directed  toward  the  school,  the 
teacher,  and  speech  and  hearing  therapists  for  the  schools.  Of  course, 
they  are  also  interested  in  the  teaching  group  that  they  will  need  to 
train  their  teachers.  Most  of  their  senior  people,  I imagine,  would 
be  trained  at  the  same  institutions  that  we  are  encouraging  to  train 
our  therapists. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  our  mission  to  divert  our  money  at  this 
stage  into  teachers.  We  feel  it  is  our  responsibility  to  stick  to  the 
therapists.  We  have  such  a tremendous  need  for  adult  therapists 
that  we  are  concentrating  on  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I have  also  been  told  that  tuition  pays  only  a small 
portion  of  the  cost  of  teaching  the  individual  student  and  that  the 
institutions  teaching  in  this  field  have  little  or  no  endowment  funds. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  the  hope  of  some  interested  in  that  field  that 
special  Federal  funds  can  be  made  available  to  be  matched  with  State 
funds,  such  as  is  now  done  in  other  phases  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Are  you  in  that  field  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No,  we  are  not  in  the  field  of  training  special  educa- 
tion personnel.  We  have  had  to  resist  pressures  in  that  field  because 
we  do  not  think  this  is  our  main  mission.  We  think  that  this  is  the 
Office  of  Education’s  business  and  that  our  program  was  not  designed, 
or  that  Congress  did  not  intend,  that  we  should  go  into  this  field  of 
training  special  educators.  We  do  what  we  can  to 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  leave  the  education  part  of  it  out.  I think 
that  you  ought  to  do  something  in  the  field  of  training  therapists. 
You  are  now  training  22  when  the  need  is  10  or  12  thousand.  You 
are  not  doing  much  there,  are  you  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No,  but  we  made  a start. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  you  will  do  next  year? 
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Miss  Switzer.  We  will  be  able  to  do  very  little  next  year  over  and 
above  this  year,  if  the  budget  figures  stand. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  cannot  expect  much  progress  in  that  field,  can 
we? 

Miss  Switzer.  No,  not  under  this  figure. 

TEACHING  GRANTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  please  put  in  the  record  the  medical  schools 
receiving  OVR  teaching  grants  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

Rehabilitation  Teaching  Grants  in  Medicine,  Fiscal  Year  1958 

STATE  AND  INSTITUTION 


Arkansas  : University  of  Arkansas 
Colorado  : University  of  Colorado 
District  of  Columbia  : Georgetown  Uni- 
versity 

Illinois : Loyola  University 
Massachusetts : 

Boston  University 
Tufts  University 

Missouri : Washington  University 
Nebraska  : University  of  Nebraska 
New  York : 


North  Carolina  : Duke  University 
Pennsylvania : University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Tennessee : Vanderbilt  University 
Utah  : University  of  Utah 
Virginia : 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 
University  of  Virginia 
Vermont : University  of  Vermont 
Washington  : University  of  Washington 


Albany  Medical  College 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 

New  York  Medical  College 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  has  gone  up  some.  There  were  6 in  1956  and 
19  in  1958.  How  many  in  1959  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  probably  would  not  be  able  to  have  more. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Nineteen. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  same  as  1958. 

Miss  Switzer.  Although  there  is  an  increase  in  dollars,  the  dollars 
are  really  to  maintain  our  present  program  and  to  adjust  stipends  so 
that  we  are  in  a good  competitive  position  with  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  my  understanding  also  that  the  States  are  1 lav- 
ing difficulty  staffing  their  counseling  positions. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  true,  but  we  hope  that  by  the  time  we  have 
another  year  behind  us  this  counseling  training  program  will  con- 
tribute at  least  to  a certain  extent  in  that  direction. 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Regarding  salaries  and  expenses,  last  year  your  re- 
quest was  for  $1,445,000,  and  the  committee  allowed  you  $l,3o0,000. 
This  was  not  changed  by  the  House  or  Senate  and  the  request  for 
1959  is  $1,400,000,  or  an  increase  of  $70,000. 
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ANNUALIZATION  COSTS 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the  largest  item  of  increase 
is  $53,663  for  annualization  in  1959  of  positions  to  be  carried  forward 
! from  1958  at  regular  lapse.  But  the  total  of  all  lapses  shown  in  the 
i budget  for  1958  is  $49,869,  so  that  according  to  those  figures  if  the 
normal  lapse  is  zero,  it  would  seem  that  $53,663  is  about  $4,000  more 
than  can  be  justified. 

Miss  Switzer.  Mr.  Ferebee,  would  you  speak  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferebee.  I would  like  to  have  Mr.  Hart  speak  to  that. 

You  will  remember  last  year  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  allowed 
j us  19  additional  positions  and  specified  they  were  for  the  field. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferebee.  The  funds  that  we  had  available  required  an  unusually 
| high  lapse  for  this  year.  We  have  on  the  payroll  now  about  148  posi- 
| tions  out  of  165  that  would  be  allowed  by  this  year’s  appropriations. 

! We  do  have  a recruitment  schedule  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  hope 
! to  reach  before  the  end  of  that  time  a total  staff  of  165.  The  lapse 
was  figured  on  the  recruitment  schedule  and  the  number  of  people 
i that  we  expected  to  have  on  the  payroll  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Nelson,  do  you  have  the  details  of  the  lapse  computation  with  you? 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  for  the  19  positions.  What  is  the  $49,000  figure 
that  you  mentioned,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  thing  that  I could  not  understand  is  that  you 
have  a larger  item  of  increase — $53,663  for  annualization  of  positions 
in  1959 — than  the  total  for  all  lapses  shown  for  1958,  which  is  $49,869. 
So  if  your  normal  lapse  is  to  go  down  to  zero,  which  it  would  not  be,  it 
would  seem  that  $53, 000-plus  is  about  $4,000  more  than  you  could 
actually  justify. 

Mr.  Hart.  That  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  19  new  positions 
we  were  allowed  in  1958  to  be  put  on  at  a 40-percent  lapse  rate.  The 
prevailing  salary  was  around  $98,000.  I think  the  computation  for 
these  19  additional  people,  with  the  stretchout  in  employment  for  1958, 
would  result  in  the  annualization  being  computed  to  this  figure  of 
$53,600. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I wonder  if  we  might  submit  a statement  which  com- 
putes out  the  lapse  on  the  new  positions  and  the  lapse  on  old  positions  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  we  should,  because  this  justification  just  does 
not  look  right. 

Mr.  F erebee.  Let  us  give  you  a detailed  computation  on  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(The  material  requested  follows :) 
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Comparison  of  the  1958  lapse  computation  with  the  1959  request  for  annualization 
Lapse  on  1958  permanent  positions : 

Lapse  on  new  positions  (15  positions  at  40  percent) $41,  822 

Lapse  on  existing  positions  (at  1.5  percent) $13,  874 

Less : 

Cost  of  within  grades $1,370 

Terminal-leave  payments 4,457 

5,  827 

8, 047 


Net  lapse  on  permanent  positions  in  1958  column  of  the  1959 
budget 49,  869 


Annualization  requested  in  1959  budget : 

Permanent  positions  (15) 34,278 

Reimbursable  details  (4  PHS  commissioned  officers) 14,  971 


Annualization  for  personal  services 49,  249 

Related  costs : Travel,  communications,  and  supplies  (excluding  con- 
tributions to  retirement  fund) 4,414 


* Total  annualization  requested , 53,  663 

ALLOTMENT  BASE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Miss  Switzer,  what  is  going  to  be  the  real  problem 
now  with  the  allotment  base  of  $53  million  instead  of  $56  million? 
What  States  are  going  to  be  affected  ? Who  is  going  to  be  hurt  and 
what  is  going  to  happen  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  figures,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  A considerable  number  of  States  are  going  to  lose 
amounts  of  money.  Some  of  them  will  be  quite  large. 

We  have  a table  here  that  gives  the  total  story,  but  I would  like 
to  point  out  two  things.  For  example,  Florida  will  lose  $76,000.  That 
is  quite  a bit  for  Florida. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  talking  about  losses  that  will  occur  to  States 
because  of  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reducing  your 
request  for  an  allotment  base  from  $56  million  to  $53  million ; is  that 
correct  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  correct. 

Florida  will  lose  $76,000;  Georgia  will  lose  $101,000;  Kentucky  will 
lose  $28,000 ; Louisiana  will  lose  $50,000 ; New  Jersey  will  lose  $49,000 ; 
New  York  will  lose  $97,000;  Pennsylvania  will  lose  $165,000;  Rhode 
Island  will  lose  $11,980 ; West  Virginia  will  lose  $54,000 ; Washington, 
$35,000,  and  so  on. 
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There  are  altogether  24  States  that  get  less.  Those  are  the  highest 
ones,  the  ones  that  I read,  but  there  are  24  States  that  will  get  less  in 
grants  and  30  States  that  will  get  the  same. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  of  these  States  that  you  have  just  talked  about 
have  already  appropriated  the  funds,  have  they  not  ? They  have  made 
plans  for  this  additional  amount  of  money  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  most  of  these  States,  on  the  basis  of  our  past 
experience,  will  get  the  money  that  they  have  told  us  they  are  asking 
for.  The  legislative  process  is  far  enough  along  so  that  we  know  now 
these  losses ; I can  put  in  the  record  a table  that  gives  you  that  State  by 
State 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  in  a table  and  also  show  us  how  much  additional 
would  have  to  be  appropriated  if  the  committee  decided  that  these 
allotments  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $56  million  instead  of 
$53  million. 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  table  will  indicate  that. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

ANALYSIS  OF  EFFECT  OF  RAISING  ALLOTMENT  BASE 

Comparison  of  Fiscal  Year  1959  Estimated  Federal  Grants  Based  on  Allot- 
ment of  $56  Million  and  Allotment  of  $53  Million  ; Section  2 of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act 

LOSS  IN  GRANTS 

The  attached  table  shows  that  the  use  of  a $53  million  allotment  base  in  1959 
instead  of  a $56  million  allotment  base  results  in  a net  loss  in  grants  of  $887,396. 
Twenty-four  States  lose.  Examples  of  large  losses  are  $101,902  in  Georgia, 
$97,013  in  New  York,  and  $165,656  in  Pennsylvania. 

Thirty-three  States  have  already  appropriated  for  1959.  Thirteen  of  these 
States  would  lose  in  grants.  The  loss  in  these  States  totals  $422,358,  almost  half 
of  the  loss  in  all  States  of  $887,396. 

The  loss  occurs  in  the  24  States  which  can  use  more  than  94.6  percent  of  an 
allotment  based  on  $56  million.  Nine  of  these  States  can  use  100  percent  of  an 
allotment  based  on  $56  million.  In  the  other  30  States  the  grant  is  the  same  under 
either  allotment  base.  Thus  the  loss  affects  those  States  which  are  most  nearly 
meeting  the  goals  of  an  expanded  rehabilitation  program. 

The  following  tabulation  summarizes  the  loss  in  grants  when  an  allotment  base 
of  $53  million  is  used  instead  of  an  allotment  base  of  $56  million : 


1959  grant 
based  on 
$56,000,000 

1959  grant 
based  on 
$53,000,000 

Difference 

24  States  get  less  in  grants  if  the  allotment  base  is  $53,000,000 
instead  of  $56,000,000  --  - . . _ _ 

$24,  554, 178 
21, 846,  651 

$23, 663, 328 
21, 850, 105 

-$890, 850 
+3, 454 

30  States  get  the  same  grant  whether  an  allotment  base  of 
$53,000,000  or  $56,000,000  is  used  

Total,  54  States _ - - - - 

46,  400, 829 

45, 513, 433 

-887, 396 

1 Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  “floor”  States  and  receive  a slightly  higher  allotment  on  a 
$53,000,000  allotment  base  than  on  a $56,000,000  allotment  base. 
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State  or  Territory- 


Total 

Alabama  1 

Arizona 

Arkansas  1 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 1 

Delaware  1 

Florida  1 

Georgia 

Idaho  i 

Illinois  1 

Indiana  i 

Iowa  1 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  1 — 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  1 

Mississippi 

Missouri 1 

Montana  1 

Nebraska  1 

Nevada  1 

New  Hampshire  1 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  1 

New  York 

North  Carolina  1 

North  Dakota  1 

Ohio  1 

Oklahoma  1 

Oregon  1 

Pennsylvania  1 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  1 

Tennessee  1 

Texas  1 

Utah  i 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 

Washington  1 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  1 

Wyoming  1 

Alaska  1 

District  of  Columbia 

Guam 

Hawaii 1 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Allotment  of  $56,000,000 

Allotment  of  $53,000,000 

Difference 
(column  2 
minus 
column  4) 

(5) 

Federal 

allotment 

(1) 

Estimated 

grant 

(2) 

Federal 

allotment 

(3) 

Estimated 

grant 

(4) 

$56,  000, 000 

$46,  400,  829 

$53, 000, 000 

$45,  513,  433 

-$887, 396 

1,  848,  664 

1,  384,  620 

1,  733,  893 

1,  384,  620 

393,  272 

2 393,  272 

368,  856 

2 368,  856 

-24, 416 

1, 177,  621 

2 1, 177,  621 

1, 104,  510 

2 1, 104,  510 

-73,  111 

2,  853, 180 

2,  750,  458 

2,  722,  781 

2 2,  722,  781 

-27,  677 

539,  653 

435, 105 

508, 150 

435, 105 

353,  967 

2 353,  967 

353,  954 

2 353,  954 

-13 

178,  740 

2 178,  740 

180,  226 

2 180,  226 

1,  486 

1,  669,  308 

2 1,  669,  308 

1,  593, 015 

2 1,  593,  015 

-76,  293 

2,  229,  651 

2 2,  229,  651 

2, 127,  749 

2 2, 127,  749 

-101,  902 

198,  475 

155, 148 

186, 153 

155, 148 

2, 034,  330 

1,  848, 197 

1,  941,  355 

1,  848, 197 

1, 181,  760 

514, 167 

1, 108,  392 

514, 167 

900,  555 

694,  210 

844, 645 

694,  210 

721,674 

550,  811 

676,  870 

550,  811 

457,  750 

2 457,  750 

429, 331 

2 429,  331 

-28, 419 

1,  569, 023 

1,  522, 113 

1, 471,  613 

2 1,471,613 

-50,  500 

299, 134 

2 299, 134 

280,  563 

2 280,  563 

-18,  571 

818,  437 

472,  677 

781,033 

472,  677 

823,  537 

792, 877 

772,  409 

2 772, 409 

-20, 468 

1,  901,  094 

1, 473,  652 

1,814,  209 

1,  473,  652 

1,  029, 080 

982,  758 

965, 191 

2 965, 191 

-17,  567 

1,  229,  569 

917, 395 

1, 153,  233 

917,  395 

1,  445, 309 

965,  515 

1, 355,  579 

965,  515 

230,  772 

190, 032 

220,  223 

190, 032 

616,  822 

329, 178 

578,  528 

329, 178 

39,  700 

37,  714 

37, 885 

37,  714 

167, 193 

113, 154 

156,  813 

113,154 

1, 079,  732 

2 1, 079,  732 

1, 030,  386 

2 1,030, 386 

-49, 346 

356,  249 

179,  957 

334, 132 

179,  957 

3,  546, 170 

3, 481,113 

3,  384, 100 

2 3, 384, 100 

-97,013 

2,  537, 124 

1,  860,  297 

2,  379,  610 

1,  860,  297 

287, 058 

221,  611 

269,  237 

221,611 

1,  547,  620 

791,  730 

1,  451,  538 

791, 730 

1, 118,  241 

1,012,087 

1,  067, 134 

1, 012, 087 

611, 853 

586,  651 

583,  890 

2 583,  890 

-2,  761 

3,  624,  606 

2 3,  624,  606 

3,  458,  950 

2 3,  458,  950 

-165, 656 

260, 138 

2 260, 138 

248,  248 

2 248,  248 

-11,890 

1, 568,  421 

910, 138 

1,  471, 048 

910, 138 

256,  324 

254, 153 

240,  411 

2 240,  411 

-13,  742 

2,  061,  536 

1,  676,  235 

1,  933,  548 

1,  676,  235 

3, 061, 101 

1,  424,  379 

2,  871, 057 

1,  424,  379 

365,  321 

192,  800 

342, 641 

192,  800 

185, 010 

2 185,  010 

176,  554 

2 176,  554 

-8,  456 

1,  569,  263 

1, 165,  223 

1,  471, 837 

1, 165,  223 

777,  377 

2 777,  377 

741,  848 

2 741,  848 

-35,  529 

1, 195,  922 

2 1, 195,  922 

1, 141,  265 

2 1, 141,  265 

-54, 657 

1,  417,  351 

1,  310, '656 

1,  352,  575 

1,  310,  656 

114,  093 

2 114,  093 

108,  879 

2 108,  879 

-5,  214 

130,  230 

126,  578 

2 122, 145 

2 122, 145 

-4,  433 

236,  693 

2 236,  693 

238, 661 

2 238,  661 

1,968 

48, 177 

2 48, 177 

45,  973 

2 45,  973 

-2,204 

199,  839 

191,719 

190,  707 

2 190,  707 

-1,012 

917, 010 
19,  271 

586, 141 
18,  389 

860, 078 
18,  389 

586, 141 
2 18, 389 

1 Legislature  has  already  appropriated  for  the  1959  fiscal  year. 

2 Can  earn  full  allotment. 


TAX  RETURN  FROM  PROGRAM 


Mr.  Denton.  Miss  Switzer,  I was  very  interested  in  your  state- 
ment that  for  every  dollar  this  program  expended  you  felt  that  the 
Federal  Government  saved  $10. 

Miss  Switzer.  Got  back  $10  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a conservative  figure,  is  it  not  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Most  people  seem  to  think  it  is  nearer  $15. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  States  generally  pay  for  the  care  of  the  indigent 
and  the  handicapped  and  they  have  training  programs.  For  every 
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i dollar  that  the  States  spent  how  much  do  you  estimate  that  they  got 
back? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  depends  on  how  much  taxes  they  have.  States 
that  have  income  taxes,  you  just  have  to  figure  it  out  because  it  de- 
' pends  on  whether  a State  has  statewide  income  tax,  in  which  case 
i they  get  their  proportional  share  just  as  you  figure  it  for  the  Federal 
Government.  They  get  back  whatever  taxes 

Mr.  Denton.  You  think  the  States  get  back  as  much  as  the  Fed- 
I eral  Government? 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  they  would. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  would  save  more  in  the  taking  care  of  the 
j indigents? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  Then  you  have  the  business  enterprise  taxes 
;!  and  all  of  the  rest  of  it.  The  Federal  income  tax  was  just  one  index 
j that  we  used  to  show  that  this  is  a money-saving  program,  if  it  is 
' properly  handled. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  the  State  got  back, 
! we  will  say,  for  every  dollar  spent,  they  got  $10?  Would  you  be  safe 
in  saying  that  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No,  I do  not  think  so,  if  they  do  not  have  an  income 
tax.  They  would  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  do  you  figure  the  State  would  get  back  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I would  not  be  able  to  tell  you.  I would  have  to 
have  a little  time  to  think  it  out.  We  may  have  some  material  on 
that. 

Mr.  Ferebee.  It  would  vary  between  States  depending  on  the  kind 
of  taxes  and  the  level  of  taxes. 

Miss  Switzer.  There  is  an  income  tax  figure  which  we  used  in  com- 
puting this.  We  checked  it  a couple  of  years  ago  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  various  other  estimators,  and  they  feel  it  is  low. 
It  was  at  the  rate  of  the  time  we  figured  it.  There  has  been  no  sub- 
stantial change  since  then,  but  if  a State  has  an  income  tax,  we  could 
take  a few  significant  States  and  say  that  the  income  tax  averages 
so  much,  and  we  might  be  able  to  give  you  a figure  if  you  would  be 
interested. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  the  amount  might  be  significant,  but  it  would 
not  be  the  same  simple  computation  that  you  would  make  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

You  would  get  some  of  it  from  sources  other  than  income  tax  and 
then  you  get  into  the  question  of  ownership  of  property  and  owner- 
ship of  business.  It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  make  an  equivalent 
computation. 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  for  States  that  have  had  an  income  tax  for 
a period  of  years,  like  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  to 
mention  three  of  them,  you  could  probably  do  a rough  calculation 
as  to  what  their  investment  would  save  them. 

STATE  UTILIZATION  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  Denton.  Last  year  I spoke  about  the  fact  that  Indiana  had 
stated  it  did  not  want  grants  of  money  from  the  Government. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have  never  known  them  to  refuse  any. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  wrote  a letter  and  they  said  they  wanted  the 
money  ? 
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Miss  Switzer.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Denton.  I wish  you  would  look  at  page  29  of  your  justifica- 
tions. 

Would  you  look  at  the  State  of  Indiana  ? I believe  as  to  the  per- 
centage it  receives,  it  is  the  lowest  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  That 
is,  percent  of  what  it  is  entitled  to.  Is  there  any  other  State  there 
below  50  percent  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  The  State  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  38.6. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  for  1958  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  For  1958  South  Carolina  is  below  Indiana,  but  in 
1959  Indiana  is  the  lowest,  is  it  not  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  In  1959  it  will  be,  yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  While  they  will  take  money  it  looks  like  they  will  just 
take  part  of  it. 

. Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  Look  on  page  31  of  your  justifications.  It  shows 
there  that  available  in  Indiana  is  the  sum  of  $925,028. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  that  they  have  only  made  available  how  much, 
$293,500? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  what  they  have  made  available.  In  order  to 
pick  up  their  whole  Federal  allotment  they  would  need  $618,841. 

Mr.  Denton.  Indiana  has  a 1 percent  gross  income  tax.  They  have 
a home  for  epileptics  and  of  course  they  have  mental  hospitals.  They 
take  care  of  the  indigent. 

Figure  up  for  me  how  much  Indiana  is  losing  by  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  fund. 

Miss  Switzer.  I will  make  a computation.  You  mean  how  much 
they  are  losing  in  income  or  just  in  Federal  dollars  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Denton.  They  are  directly  losing  the  difference  between  $925,- 
028  and  $469,426.  They  are  losing  that  much  directly. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  By  failing  to  take  advantage  of  that  program  they 
they  are  losing  a great  deal  more  but  you  do  not  have  the  computa- 
tion? 

Miss  Switzer.  No.  You  could,  for  example,  take  what  they  could 
rehabilitate  if  they  took  advantage  of  the  whole  thing,  take  a rough 
percentage  of  the  people,  say  the  national  average  of  people  that 
should  be  taken  off  relief.  That  would  be  one  good  measure.  You 
could  also  take  the  national  average  of  people  that  are  being  taken 
out  of  State  hospitals,  which  is  another  measure  of  saving  in  expen- 
ditures from  public  funds.  Possibly  we  could  find  one  or  two  other 
areas  which  would  be  reasonably  easy  to  identify. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course  there  is  some  property  tax  and  if  they  made 
any  money  they  would  pay  1 percent  gross  income  tax. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yesterday  Public  Education  was  before  us  and  we 
had  the  Library  Service  up.  All  the  States  in  the  Union  but  Indiana 
and  two  others  had  taken  advantage  of  this  program  and  were  giving 
library  services  to  the  rural  areas.  The  Governor  of  Indiana  would  not 
accept  the  money  because  he  thought  the  Government  was  trying  to 
brainwash  the  people  of  Indiana. 
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Is  there  any  way  you  would  administer  the  program  in  Indiana 
that  would  make  him  believe  the  Government  was  trying  to  brain- 
wash the  people  in  Indiana  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I would  have  no  evidence  to  lead  me  to  believe  that. 
I would  feel  that  many  people  in  Indiana  are  eager  to  have  more  of 
the  kind  of  cooperative  service  that  our  program  gives  and  I am  happy 
to  say  that  we  have  at  last  had  requests  for  projects  under  our  research 
and  demonstration  program  from  Indiana. 

I think  the  last  time  I was  here  we  approved  one  to  the  Goodwill 
at  Indianapolis  and  to  the  university.  The  Indiana  citizens  are 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  our  program.  I am  informed  that  your 
Alcohol  Control  Commission  or  whatever  it  is  there 

Mr.  Denton.  Alcoholic  Beverage  Commission. 

Miss  Switzer.  It  has  a very  interesting  and,  I think,  hopeful  project 
for  rehabilitation  of  women  alcoholics,  which  2 or  3 of  your  most 
prominent  people  and  physicians  are  coming  in  to  see  me  about  very 
soon. 

Perhaps  with  a little  recognition  on  the  part  of  people  who  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  public  program,  maybe  some  interest  can 
be  stimulated. 

Mr.  Denton.  At  least  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Commission  and  In- 
diana University  are  not  afraid  of  being  brainwashed. 

Miss  Switzer.  No.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  business  people 
in  Indianapolis,  and  some  of  the  most  influential,  are  deeply  concerned 
with  these  projects,  and  have  personally  called  me  and  enlisted  our 
support  for  them.  I think  there  are  intelligent  and  responsible  citi- 
zens who  are  not  afraid  either,  of  this  thing  that  sems  to  concern  some. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  OASI  DISABILITY  CLAIMANTS 

Mr.  Denton.  Under  the  social-security  law  the  duty  of  investigat- 
ing claimants  was  placed  upon  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  De- 
partment ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Has  that  been  causing  you  any  difficulty  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  difficulty.  This  is 
a tremendous  program.  Our  State  agencies  had  to  make  a great  effort 
to  staff  and  organize  to  process  these  claims.  At  the  same  moment 
they  were  also  expanding  their  organizations  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  law. 

So  that  I would  say  that  every  State  director  concerned  has  had 
difficulties,  administrative  difficulties,  and  real  problems  in  getting  his 
program  to  the  point  where  he  can  handle  the  volume  of  business  that 
this  brings  to  him. 

Mr.  Denton.  I assume  that  the  money  for  that  program  is  made 
available  by  social  security. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  The  social-security  OASI  trust  fund  pays  the 
cost. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  allocate  it  to  the  States? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  given  to  the  States  by  OASI  on  the  basis  of 
budgets  submitted  for  the  job  to  be  done.  No  allocation  is  involved. 
This  is  strictly  reimbursement  for  services  performed. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Could  you  show  me  here  in  your  justifications  the 
amount  of  money  that  social  security  pays  to  your  Department  and 
the  distribution  that  you  made  to  the  States  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  do  not  have  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  reflected  in  the  OASI  budget. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  would  not  show  the  amount  of  money  paid  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  we  could  give  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  Who  hires  the  employees  wlio  investigate  this  pro- 
gram ? 

Miss  Switzer.  The  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

Mr.  Denton.  I asked  you  before,  do  you  keep  on  checking  that  it 
is  free  from  politics  ? 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  STATE  PERSONNEL  APPOINTMENTS 

Miss  Switzer.  Our  law  is  very  precise  on  precluding  our  interfer- 
ence in  personnel  selection  in  States.  Each  States  has  a State  plan 
and  sets  up  in  that  State  plan  what  it  expects  to  do  to  have  an  efficient 
personnel  administration. 

In  a number  of  States,  perhaps  as  many  as  30,  there  are  merit 
systems  that  are  cooperatively  supervised  by  the  Department’s  merit 
system  consultants,  and  we  require  certain  things  to  be  in  the  State 
plan — tenure,  proper  qualifications,  regular  system  of  personnel  pro- 
motion, and  so  on. 

But  I may  add,  we  do  have  a prohibition  against  political  activity, 
the  usual  connotation  of  political  activity,  making  political  collections 
on  public  property,  making  partisan  political  speeches,  that  type  of 
thing,  much  the  same  as  the  Hatch  Act  requirements.  We  have  no 
way  of  course  of  checking  nor  would  it  be  appropriate  for  us  to  do 
so  if  the  work  was  being  efficiently  carried  out,  on  what  arrangements 
are  made  to  find  out  the  politics  of  an  individual.  This  would  be  a 
State  matter. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  are  employed  by  the  State  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right,  and  the  State  employs  the  staff  for  the 
handling  of  the  OASI  claims  under  the  same  conditions  that  they 
employ  their  regular  rehabilitation  personnel. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  OASI  DISABILITY  CLAIMANTS 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  I told  you  when  you  were  here  on  the  supple- 
mental that  the  investigations  your  Department  is  doing  caused  me 
a lot  of  trouble.  I think  you  do  excellent  work  on  vocational  rehabili- 
tation but  this  is  a new  field  and  it  is  something  you  are  not  set  up  to 
do.  If  other  Congressmen  are  having  the  trouble  I have  we  are  doing 
your  work. 

Miss  Switzer.  I do  not  believe  it  is  due  to  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies,  perhaps  not  even  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  I 
think  it  is  due  first  of  all  to  the  fact  that  the  claimant  must  esablish 
his  own  claim.  This  is  a fundamenal  principle  of  the  administration 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  Somebody  certainly  ought  to  help  these  people  make 
out  their  claims. 

Miss  Switzer.  They  do  by  and  large. 
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Mr.  Denton.  If  you  took  out  an  insurance  policy  and  you  become 
totally  disabled  the  insurance  agent  would  see  to  it  that  your 
claim  was  made  out  right.  Somebody  ought  to  do  that  in  these  social- 
security  cases.  In  the  veterans’  claims  we  have  all  kinds  of  service 
organizations.  There  ought  to  be  some  Government  agencies  that 
would  treat  a man  who  is  entitled  to  social  security  the  same  way  as 
a man  is  treated  who  had  an  insurance  policy  with  a private  corpora- 
tion. I think  the  Government  wants  to  be  fair. 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  the  Government  does,  and  I think  OASI  does 
a great  deal.  It  is  a matter  of  degree,  perhaps,  how  one  would  feel 
that  the  OASI  should  commit  itself  to  have  the  initial  claim  estab- 
lished. 

HISTORY  OF  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  long  has  this  program  been  in  operation  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  There  has  been  a vocational  rehabilitation  program  in 
operation  since  1920.  It  was  a small  program  then  but  gradually 
Congress  has  increased  its  scope.  There  was  a major  increase  in  1943 
when  medical  services  were  included  as  part  of  the  rehabilitation. 
Then  in  1954  the  present  act  was  passed. 

STATE  PARTICIPATION,  19  5 7 

Mr.  Marshall.  According  to  the  figures  you  have  here  in  your 
1957  actual  year,  approximately  only  25  percent  of  the  States  have 
taken  advantage  to  the  full  amount. 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  a better  table  for  that  is  the  one  I spoke  of 
earlier.  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Marshall  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Twenty-five  percent  in  1957  took  advantage  of  the 
full  amount. 

Miss  Switzer.  Took  advantage  of  the  full  amount,  25  percent  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Are  you  referring  to  the  table  on  page  29,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hunt.  In  1957,  it  was  76  percent.  In  1958, 78  percent. 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  is  in  terms  of  dollars,  meaning  that  the  actual 
grants  for  the  entire  United  States  for  this  program  would  be  85.9 
percent  of  the  total  possible  Federal  grant  under  the  allotment  base. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  are  putting  it  on  the  basis  of  money.  I was 
putting  it  on  the  basis  of  full  participation  on  the  part  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Hunt.  With  respect  to  full  participation,  the  table  that  has 
been  given  to  Mr.  Fogarty  for  the  record  will  show  that  27  of  the 
States  will  take  all  of  the  Federal  allotment,  100  percent,  and  that  4 
additional  States  will  take  an  allotment  of  between  90  and  100  percent. 
That  makes  a total  of  31  States  taking  90  percent  and  above. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Those  figures  are  all  very  interesting,  but  in  my 
calculation  it  would  show  that  in  1957  still  only  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  States  are  receiving  100  percent  of  the  value  that  they 
could.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Hunt.  In  1957,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Marshal.  My  question  is  leading  up  to  this  one.  What  would 
happen  to  this  very  worthwhile  program  if  it  was  turned  back  to 
the  States,  as  some  people  are  talking  about  doing  with  a number  of 
these  activities? 
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Miss  Switzer.  I think  it  would  be  cut  back.  It  would  be  hard  to 
describe  my  concern  if  that  were  to  happen  suddenly.  I think  it 
would  be  a tremendous  cutback  in  availability  of  service  to  handi- 
capped people. 

MINNESOTA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  State  of  Minnesota  has  been  interested  in  this 
program  for  a number  of  years  and  I believe  have  been  up  toward 
the  top  in  maximum  participation  with  the  Federal  Government.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  my  own  particular  State  would  feel  the  worth- 
whileness of  the  program  to  carry  on  with  it  because  of  the  experience 
they  have  had  but  that  does  not  indicate  that  that  would  be  done  in 
these  other  States  since  apparently  these  other  States  are  still  in  a 
pioneering  stage.  They  have  not  appreciated  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram or  they  would  have  been  increasing  their  amount  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  Federal  program,  is  that  not  correct? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  would  be  a natural  inference,  I think. 

COSTS  TO  STATES  FOR  MAINTAINING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  States  would  have  to  triple  their  present  appro- 
priations in  order  to  maintain  the  program  at  its  present  level. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  every  State  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Not  every  State,  but  nationally  that  would  have  to 
happen.  In  many  of  these  States  they  are  already  appropriating 
their  share,  but  even  in  those  cases,  where  they  are  appropriating  their 
full  share,  they  would  have  to  certainly  more  than  double  their  funds 
because  the  Federal  average  is  running  around  60  percent. 

Miss  Switzer.  What  is  the  lowest  State  share  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Fifty  percent  is  the  lowest  State  share  under  the  basic 
formula. 

Mr.  Marshall.  These  people  that  receive  those  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  are  not  required  to  stay  within  the  State  where  they 
get  this  training,  they  can  accept  employment  anywhere  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  but  in  most  States  availability  of  services,  in- 
cluding training  is  dependent  on  residence,  particularly  those  services 
that  require  substantial  expenditure  of  State  money. 

Mr,  Marshall.  Do  you  have  any  information  that  shows  how  the 
trainees  have  transferred  from  one  State  to  another  for  job  oppor- 
tunities ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I would  imagine  that  the  history  and  the  experience 
would  be  pretty  much  what  it  is  in  the  general  population,  even 
though  you  might  think  differently;  because  once  a person  becomes 
rehabilitated  their  characteristics  tend  to  be  pretty  much  what  the 
general  labor  force  is.  The  kinds  of  jobs  that  are  held  by  rehabili- 
tants  and  where  they  work  are  pretty  close  to  the  national  breakdown 
of  the  various  types  of  jobs. 

There  certainly  is  some  mobility.  For  example,  some  dramatic 
examples  are  like  people  who  are  sent  to  New  York,  for  treatment. 
I remember  one  classical  story  of  a very  severely  injured  miner  from 
a southern  State,  sent  up  to  Dr.  Rusk’s  center  for  rehabilitation  by 
the  UMW  program  and  who  made  up  his  mind  lie  liked  New  York 
better  than  where  he  came  from.  He  liked  working  in  institutions 
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better  than  coal  mining.  He  stayed  and  got  a job  in  an  institution 
in  New  York. 

That  happens  frequently  I imagine.  It  would  be  hard  to  make  a 
census  of  it.  I would  think  in  the  average  State  the  mobility  would 
be  about  the  same  among  these  people  as  it  is  among  the  population 
as  a whole. 

LENGTH  OF  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  PER  PERSON 

Mr.  Marshall.  When  these  trainees  start  their  courses,  do  you  set 
any  target  date  as  to  when  you  expect  that  their  training  will  be 
finished? 

Miss  Switzer.  You  mean  the  trainees  that  are  being  rehabilitated? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  the  State  staff,  counselers,  have  a pretty  defi- 
nite plan  in  mind  before  they  embark  upon  it.  In  other  words,  if  a 
person  is  going  to  send  someone  to  a rehabilitation  center,  they  know 
pretty  much  how  long  he  is  going  to  be  there  and  how  long  it  will 
take  him  to  accomplish  what  they  want  him  to  accomplish.  If  he 
takes  a course  of  study  for  a vocation  or  trade,  that  is  clearly  made 
out  in  advance. 

I would  say  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  time  involved  to  com- 
plete the  rehabilitation  training  would  be  known  and  agreed  to  in 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Have  you  made  any  record  of  how  this  target  has 
worked  out  as  far  as  accomplishment  is  concerned  ? What  percentage 
would  have  to  be  extended  beyond  the  original  target? 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  we  have  never  made  that  kind  of  study.  I am 
not  sure  what  it  would  show  us.  The  only  thing  we  have,  the  only 
figure  or  index  that  we  have  that  would  tend  to  show  that  is  placement 
in  a job,  our  end  objective.  The  only  figure  we  would  have  in  our  sta- 
tistics that  would  give  any  indication  as  to  whether  there  were  more 
people  waiting  for  employment  than  before  would  be  in  that  waiting- 
f or- employment  figure. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Maybe  I am  not  being  specific  enough,  but  say  Bill 
Jones  comes  in  for  training  and  you  decide  as  far  as  training  is  con- 
cerned to  fit  him  for  an  occupation  that  it  would  take  24  months.  At 
the  end  of  the  24  months  if  he  does  not  have  a job,  even  though  his 
training  is  complete,  do  you  continue  him  on  in-training? 

Miss  Switzer.  No,  we  would  not  continue  him  on  in-training. 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  do  you  determine  whether  he  has  fulfilled  his 

«/ 

training  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Mr.  Habelstein,  as  a former  State  director  and  coun- 
selor, can  you  speak  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Habelstein.  If  it  were  in  a business  college  and  lie  completed 
his  course,  he  would  be 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  would  give  him  a diploma  ? 

Mr.  Habelstein.  That  is  right,  and  the  same  in  any  formal  type  of 
training,  whether  it  was  a vocational  school  for  training  in  sheet  metal. 
It  would  be  for  such  period  of  time  that  it  takes  to  complete  his  course 
at  that  institution.  Very  few  of  them  have  to  have  their  course  ex- 
tended. It  is  not  extended  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  occupied 
until  he  gets  a job.  It  is  only  in  order  to  complete  that  particular 
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course  of  study.  If  we  are  unable  to  place  him  immediately  after  he 
has  completed  his  training,  then  our  major  effort  is  to  try  to  help  him 
get  a job.  He  does  not  continue  in-training. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have  one  figure,  I do  not  know  that  we  have  made 
a check  on  it,  but  in  each  case  where  rehabilitation  is  achieved  we  have 
a form,  which  is  called  B-9.  It  has  on  it  certain  data  from  which  we 
get  our  national  statistics.  It  is  a form  filled  in  on  each  rehabilitated 
case. 

There  is  one  item  on  this  form  which  refers  to  the  plan  period; 
estimated  time  for  the  plan,  and  the  actual,  which  would  show  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two.  We  might  take  a look  at  this  item 
and  see  what  would  be  involved  to  make  an  analysis  of  it. 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Marshall.  Have  you  evaluated  your  program  in  any  way  to 
determine  how  nearly  you  have  fulfilled  the  need  in  your  original 
planning  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Our  evaluation  of  the  program  has  not  gone  to  this 
particular  point  I think,  but  we  have  examined  different  areas  which 
test  out  the  efficiency  and  the  efficacy  of  the  rehabilitation  program  in 
a given  State  by  taking,  for  example,  a sample  of  certain  types  of 
cases  and  seeing  what  has  happened  to  them.  On  this  particular 
area  I think  we  have  never  done  a specific  analysis. 

Mr.  Hunt.  You  will  find  individual  States  have  done  a lot  of  this 
in  operation  of  their  own  programs. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  someone  accused  you  of  paternalism  in  connec- 
tion with  these  trainees  how  would  you  answer  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I guess  we  would  have  to  sit  down  and  think  about 
what  we  know  and  what  we  could  find  out. 

Mr.  Ferebee.  You  would  have  to  investigate  the  individual  case. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  could  not  do  that.  We  could  take  a spot  check. 
We  know  that  there  would  be  a great  variation  between  States  in 
practice  and  philosophy.  I doubt  if  we  would  find  much  discrepancy 
here  because  this  is  a money-consuming  thing  and  if  there  were  more 
than  was  justified  the  State  director  would  soon  see  that  his  plans 
for  his  money  for  a given  period  and  the  rehabilitation  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  were  off,  and  would  be  inclined  to  move  in  on  it. 

Now  that  you  have  raised  the  question,  I will  make  a little  check 
and  see  whether  or  not  my  feelings  are  borne  out  by  the  data. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  have  a responsibility  of  the  national  direction 
of  this  program. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  but  all  of  the  administration  and  the  actual 
determination  and  service  is  given  by  the  States.  So  the  State  director 
has  more  responsibility  for  the  individual  counselor  and  how  lie  per- 
forms in  relation  to  a disabled  individual  than  I think  any  national 
director  could  be  expected  to  have. 

Mr.  Dabelstein.  The  State  has  to  account  for  every  case  accepted, 
so  we  do  have  indexes  of  the  cases  that  have  carried  over  for  1,  2, 
or  3 years.  We  do  have  information  on  the  average  length  of  time 
per  rehabilitation.  I think  it  is  something  like  16  months  on  the 
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average.  Some  go  more;  some  require  3 years  of  training,  others  6 
months. 

But  any  piling  up  of  cases  that  are  on  the  rolls  for  a long  time  shows 
up  in  the  State  reporting  system  and  we  have  that  way  of  getting  to 
them.  But  there  is  very  little  chance  of  any  paternalism  because  they 
have  to  provide  the  individual  with  a service  and  that  service  has  to 
terminate.  They  cannot  go  on  paying  tuition  ad  infinitum  to  keep  a 
person  in  training.  They  have  to  account  to  their  States  for  what  is 
happening  to  these  people  on  whom  they  have  expended  money.  So  if 
there  is  anything  it  oftentimes  goes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Our  problem  is  to  get  the  States  to  provide  all  the  services  that  the 
individual  needs.  Once  they  have  completed  their  training  they  no 
longer  require  any  expenditures  on  their  behalf.  There  is  very  little 
chance  of  their  benefiting  from  any  paternalism. 

LENGTH  OF  REHABILITATION  PERIOD 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  had  experience  in  the  State  in  dealing  with  this 
program.  Would  you  care  to  make  any  estimate  from  your  own  par- 
ticular experience  how  many  were  able  to  complete  their  training  in 
the  original  training  plan  ? 

Mr.  Dabelstein.  It  has  been  a long  time  since  I left  Minnesota, 
but  I would  say  it  was  well  over  86  percent  that  completed  their  train- 
ing within  the  time  period  that  was  allowed.  When  you  put  a dis- 
abled person  into  a training  program,  he  has  been  selected  because  he 
has  evidence  of  ability  to  do  that  type  work.  He  can  complete  it  just 
as  well  as  anybody  else  in  that  same  period  of  time.  Any  extension  of  a 
training  program  is  an  exception. 

Miss  Switzer.  Do  you  have  some  reason  for  your  concern  in  this? 
Have  you  any  information  about  individual  cases  or  any  general  feel- 
ing that  this  is  a problem  we  should  really  give  some  consideration  to, 
other  than  what  you  have  mentioned  here,  anything  more  specific  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I was  interested  in  trying  to  evaluate  some  of  the 
direction  that  you  were  giving  to  the  program.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
would  be  one  of  the  ways  that  I would  attempt  to  evaluate  whether  the 
program  was  being  properly  used. 

program  review 

Miss  Switzer.  I am  glad  to  have  your  comments.  As  long  as  you  are 
interested  in  this  aspect  of  our  responsibility,  you  would  be  interested, 
I think,  in  knowing  what  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  doing.  From 
time  to  time  we  design  a series  of  checks,  which  we  call  reviews,  calcu- 
lated to  get  at  certain  questions  which  we  want  to  have  answered.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  such  a review,  which  has  quite  a comprehensive 
questionnaire  schedule  which  the  regional  representative  takes  with 
him  when  he  goes  into  a State ; he  lays  down  with  the  State  director  the 
questions  he  wants  to  get  answers  to.  Some  of  them  are  objective  and 
some  are  subjective.  He  then  evaluates  answers  to  certain  questions  we 
have  asked  him  to  get.  Then  that  is  brought  into  Washington,  and  we 
relate  that  to  the  finished  product  which  we  can  evaluate  by  looking  at 
the  forms  that  come  in,  such  as  the  K-9.  From  time  to  time  we  take 
certain  questions  on  that  form  and  do  aback  check. 
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We  do  not  have  the  staff  of  course  to  do  a very  large  and  continuous 
administrative  review  type  of  look-see.  We  try  to  do  a spot  check 
in  a certain  area  but  do  it  to  every  State  agency  alike  when  we  do  this 
type  of  thing,  so  we  get  a national  picture  and  can  see  the  variations. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  do. 

This  is  a very  interesting  question,  and  now  that  you  have  raised 
it,  we  will  look  into  it  and  see  whether  there  are  enough  variations 
to  justify  an  intensive  check. 

Mr.  Dabelstein.  I was  referring  previously  solely  to  training. 
When  it  comes  to  physical  restoration  we  get  an  estimate  from  the 
physician  as  to  how  long  it  is  going  to  take,  but  we  perhaps  have  to 
modify  those  estimates  more  than  we  would  for  training  because  of 
the  unpredictability  of  the  outcome  of  medical  care. 

PROPORTION  OF  NEED  BEING  CARED  FOR 

Mr.  Marshall.  X have  one  other  question  that  comes  to  mind. 
Based  upon  need,  in  a State  like  Minnesota,  for  example,  do  you  have 
any  figures  that  would  show  the  proportion  of  people  who  need  these 
services  and  are  being  reached  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  have  pretty  good  figures  for  Minnesota  because 
we  made  a survey. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  have  those  figures  compiled  by  States  that 
would  show  the  percentage  of  need  that  you  are  reaching  by  States  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  In  certain  States  where  we  have  done  an  intensive 
study  for  them  at  their  request,  we  have  some  rather  definite  up-to-date 
data.  We  have  certain  statistical  projections  for  all  States.  We  do 
give  a breakdown  on  that.  But  in  Minnesota  we  have  it  rather  de- 
tailed, because  we  did  a survey  at  their  request  a year  or  two  ago.  We 
have  it  fairly  current. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Could  you  summarize  that  and  place  it  in  the 
record  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  We  will  be  glad  to.  We  did  the  same  for 
Ohio  and  Georgia. 

Mr.  Hunt.  In  addition  to  that,  although  it  would  not  be  available 
until  some  time  in  June,  the  review  Miss  Switzer  was  discussing  with 
you  called  the  program  administration  review  does  request  the  State 
director  to  state  what  he  thinks  is  his  total  need  and  then  to  insert 
figures  showing  how  much  of  that  total  need  he  is  meeting.  That 
could  be  furnished  to  you  later  if  you  like.  But  for  the  record  we  can 
insert  figures  that  will  be  a good  guide. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes.  This  is  a very  current  survev  for  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I would  like  the  latest  available  information  you 
have. 

Miss  Swhtzer.  We  will  give  you  the  latest  we  have. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
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I Disabled  persons  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  number  served  by  the 

State  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1957 


Number  in 
need  of 
vocational 
rehabilitation 1 

Disabled 
persons 
served  by 
State  agencies, 
fiscal  year 
1957 

Persons 
served  per  100 
in  need  of 
vocational 
rehabilitation 

Total 2 

2, 000, 000 

3 234,  275 

11.7 

Alabama.  ...  _ _ - ..  . - ----  . - - 

37, 500 
12, 700 
21,  700 
160,  800 

19,  300 
26,  600 

4,  800 
10,  400 

45. 100 
44,  400 

7,  500 
112,  800 
52,  700 

32,  200 
25,  200 

36. 100 
36,  000 
10,  900 

33,  600 
57,  500 
89,  900 
38,  800 

25,  400 
50,  900 

7,  600 
16,  900 
3,  000 

6,  700 
64,  700 

9,  700 
193,  700 
52,  900 

7,  900 
108,  800 

26,  800 

20,  900 
130,  900 

9,  900 

28. 100 

7, 447 
1,313 

19.9 

Arizona  - - 

10.3 

Arkansas  ---  - - --  -- 

3;  765 
8,  706 
2, 172 

17.4 

California  _---  -_  

5.4 

Colorado  . - --  ------ 

11.3 

Connecticut  _______  _ 

3;  914 
1,  506 
1,270 
7,040 
11, 875 
633 

14.7 

District  of  Columbia _ - . . 

31.4 

Delaware -.  . - 

12.2 

Florida - - 

15.  6 

Georgia  - _ . _ 

26.7 

Idaho  ---------  ------  .- 

8.4 

Illinois---  -_  - _-  - _- 

13,  549 
4,  366 
3,  807 
2,  283 
3, 127 

12.0 

Indiana _ 

8.3 

Iowa  -.  -.  - -. 

11.8 

Kansas _ _ . 

9.1 

Kentucky  

8.7 

Louisiana.  ..  . _ _ 

6i  700 
1,223 
4,  633 
3,  728 
9,  623 

18.6 

Maine..  _ _ 

11.2 

Maryland  _ . . . . 

13.8 

Massachusetts.  _ . _ 

6.5 

Michigan.  . . 

10.7 

Minnesota  _ . . 

4,  769 
3,  655 
3,  972 
1,230 
2, 193 

12.3 

Mississippi . 

14.4 

Missouri..  

7.8 

Montana  . ...  

16.2 

Nebraska . 

13.0 

Nevada...  _.  __  ... 

’ 189 

6.3 

New  Hampshire.  ...  ...  . 

614 

9.2 

New  Jersey  __  ________  . _ . . . ...  . 

3,  402 
695 

5.3 

New  Mexico 

7.2 

New  York.  _ . 

14,  299 
11,  273 
938 

7.4 

North  Carolina  ___  _ _ __  _ 

21.3 

North  Dakota . ...  . 

11.9 

Ohio..  -.-  . _ . 

4, 442 
7,  038 
2,  873 
20,  078 
1,441 
5,  106 

4. 1 

Oklahoma  . _ . _ . . 

26.3 

Oregon  _ _ _ 

13.7 

Pennsylvania.-  .... 

15.3 

Rhode  Island. 

14.6 

South  Carolina .... . 

18.2 

South  Dakota..  . . ... 

8,  300 
41,  500 

106,  800 

9,  700 
4,  400 

43,  600 
31,  900 
23,  700 
45,  000 
3,  800 

' 892 

10.7 

Tennessee.  ______  ... 

5,  674 
9,  757 
1, 197 
732 

13.7 

Texas...  __ 

9. 1 

Utah.  _ 

12.3 

Vermont . 

16.6 

Virginia  . ... ___  . 

7,  627 

3,  701 

8,  335 

4,  974 
499 

17.5 

Washington 

11.6 

West  Virginia . 

35.2 

Wisconsin. . ...  .... 

11. 1 

Wyoming 

13.1 

1 State  estimates  are  approximations  based  on  the  generally  accepted  national  estimate  of  2,000,000  dis* 
abled  persons  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Data  not  available  for  making  more  precise  State 
estimates. 

2 For  continental  United  States  excluding  Alaska. 

3 Agencies  in  the  Territories  served  an  additional  4,317  persons. 


Mr.  Taber.  When  was  this  extended  program  started  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  You  mean  under  the  new  law  ? 

Mr.  Taber.  Yes. 

Miss  Switzer.  It  was  authorized  by  the  1954  amendment.  Fiscal 
year  1955  was  the  first  fiscal  year  under  the  new  act. 
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USE  OF  19  57  FUNDS 

Mr.  Taber.  I have  been  looking  at  the  justifications.  I was  rather 
disturbed  by  the  operations  for  1957.  It  seems  that  there  you  had 
an  original  appropriation  of  $37  million  and  then  you  had  2 supple- 
mental appropriations,  1 for  $1  million  and  1 for  $1.5  million,  totaling 
$39,500,000. 

According  to  page  29  of  the  justifications,  for  section  2 funds  your 
disbursements  were  $34,847,954. 

What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  money,  or  did  it  lapse  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  The  section  2 is  only  part  of  that  appropria- 
tion. In  addition  to  section  2 funds  there  are  funds  for  extension  and 
improvement  and  for  research  and  demonstration  projects. 

Mr.  Taber.  Those  are  items  that  are  appropriated  separately,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir;  they  are  included  in  that  appropriation.  The 
total  amount  of  money  which  we  obligated  in  1957  against  those 
appropriations  was  $39,050,796  out  of  an  available  sum  of  $39,500,000 
in  total. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  last  supplemental  was  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
as  I remember  it.  It  looks  like  you  overestimated  since  the  tables 
show  you  had  $449,000  that  you  couldn’t  spend. 

Mr.  Kelly.  $294,000  of  those  unused  funds  related  to  the  extension 
and  improvement  projects.  The  $1.5  million  for  extension  and  im- 
provement grants  is  distributed  among  all  States  but  all  of  them  do 
not  use  it.  You  have  to  distribute  that  amount  because  if  it  were  a 
lesser  appropriation  each  State  would  be  reduced  rather  than  just 
those  few  States  that  do  not  use  the  funds.  So  the  figure  which  was 
unused  out  of  the  supplemental  was  considerably  less  than  that.  They 
would  have  been  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000.  There 
again  the  funds  have  to  be  distributed,  to  all  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  their  estimate  of  need  and  you  do  not  get  a final  accounting  until 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

INCREASES  IN  APPROPRIATIONS  SINCE  1949 

Mr.  Taber.  This  program  has  risen  to  the  current  fiscal  years  level 
of  $45,100,000  from  $18  million  in  1949  and  from  $23  million  in  1954. 
and  there  is  a supplemental  request  of  $1,400,000  to  be  added  to  the 
$45,100,000,  which  is  available  for  this  current  year.  It  looks  as 
though  you  had  had  a very  decided  stepup  in  your  appropriation  right 
along,  including  the  one  for  this  year. 

WYat  do  you  think  about  that?  It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  had  been 
treated  liberally. 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  there  is  no  question  about  that.  I think  the 
Congress  has  recognized  the  opportunities  under  this  program  very 
wisely. 

state  allotment  formula 

Mr.  Taber.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  method  of  distributing  funds  ? 
Is  it  a fixed  percentage  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  It  is  a formula  laid  down  in  the  legislation  itself. 

Mr.  Taber.  I know  that  some  of  the  States  that  receive  100  percent 
of  their  allotment  actually  receive  nearly  double  the  amount  that  t hey 
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are  required  to  put  up,  while  others  are  required  to  put  up  almost  100 
percent.  Is  that  the  way  it  works  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  the  way  it  works.  That  is  the  law.  The  law 
is  calculated  to  try  to  take  into  consideration  population,  ability  to 
pay,  which  is  per  capital  income,  plus  a number  of  factors,  one  of 
which  was  calculated  to  cause  no  reduction  below  the  1950  level,  if  a 
State  put  in  the  same  amount  of  dollars. 

Another  factor  was  to  permit  no  State  to  increase  at  an  excessive 
rate,  at  the  expense  of  other  States  so  that  the  mathematics  of  the  for- 
mula are  extremely  complex,  but  it  is  a legal  formula,  one  which  is 
worked  out  mathematically  and  objectively  and  is  related  to  the  official 
population  and  income  figures  supplied  to  us  annually  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  does  the  Federal  Government  do  in  connection 
with  these  allotments  and  the  operation  of  their  programs  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I do  not  know  that  I quite  understand  your  question, 
sir. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  OFFICE 

Mr.  Taber.  Just  tell  us  what  your  organization  does  outside  of  the 
appearances  before  the  committee.  We  know  about  that.  But  tell  us 
what  your  organization  does  outside  of  that. 

Miss  Switzer.  First  of  all,  we  have,  of  course,  the  responsibility  of 
distributing  the  money  Congress  makes  available  to  us.  This  is  done 
by  Mr.  Hunt’s  division  by  working  out  these  formulas,  by  receiving 
from  the  States  their  budgets  and  certified  statements  as  to  what 
State  money  is  available.  The  individual  State  budgets  are  examined 
for  consistency  and  accuracy  and  compliance  with  the  State  plan, 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  contract  with  the  State  agency. 

As  the  year  goes  on  periodic  checks  are  made  against  the  reports, 
both  fiscal  budget  and  planwise,  to  insure  that  our  responsibility  in 
disbursing  the  money  which  Congress  makes  available  is  carried  out. 
That  is  an  oversimplification  of  a fairly  complex  operation. 

In  addition,  and  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  disbursement  of  that 
money,  each  time  that  there  is  an  opportunity,  by  request  or  otherwise, 
the  staff  of  that  division  goes  into  States  and  works  with  them  to 
improve  their  administration  and  their  accounting  process  and  their 
general  administration.  That  is  the  strictly  administrative  and  fiscal 
part  of  our  operation. 

Would  you  care  to  add  to  that,  Mr.  Hunt  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  have  also  nine  regional  offices  in  the  United  States 
which  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  States.  They  make  regular  re- 
views of  State  operations.  The  review  that  is  now  being  done,  the 
Program  Administrator  Review  (PAR),  will  be  available  about 
June  30. 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  also  plans  and  directs  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  the  training  program  under  the  law. 

Miss  Switzer.  I wanted  to  stick  to  your  fiscal  responsibilities.  Also 
to  work  with  State  directors  in  their  capacity  as  State  directors  and 
to  develop  with  them  jointly  improvements  and  policies  that  could 
be  used  to  effect  better  administration  of  this  program  in  the  States. 
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That  is  the  administration  of  the  money  that  goes  to  the  States  di- 
rectly through  the  formula  worked  out  in  the  law. 

In  addition,  we  have  various  professional  staff  members  whose  con- 
cern is  with  specialized  areas,  somebody  who  knows  a good  deal  about 
the  deaf,  a group  that  understands  the  problems  of  the  blind  and 
work  with  the  agencies  administering  the  rehabilitation  for  the  blind ; 
a staff  working  in  the  development  of  facilities,  specialists  in  public 
assistance,  and  others  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  work  constantly  to 
improve  the  kind  of  service  that  the  States  give  through  their  coun- 
selors to  individuals. 

All  of  that  is  by  request  of  the  State,  by  cooperative  effort  with 
them.  We  do  try  to  stimulate  States  that  might  be  doing  less  for  one 
group  than  we  think  would  be  appropriate  for  the  investment  in- 
volved, to  get  them  interested.  This  is  a constantly  recurring  process. 
These  relate  now  to  our  Federal-State  relations  principally. 

In  addition  we  have  the  two  programs  we  are  directly  responsible 
for,  training  of  personnel,  for  which  we  have  this  year  an  appropria- 
tion of  $4,400,000,  and  for  which  the  budget  request  is  $4,800,000  for 
next  year.  We  have  the  direct  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
appropriate  administrative  checks  and  controls  to  insure  that  the 
institutions  cooperating  with  us  and  receiving  our  grants  are  doing 
with  them  what  they  agreed  to  do;  and  likewise  the  fellows  and 
trainees  who  are  recipients  of  grants,  are  in  the  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Then  we  have  another  program  of  research  and  demonstration  for 
which  we  are  also  directly  responsible.  That  appropriation  this  year 
is  $3.6  million.  We  have  the  same  type  of  administrative  review  and 
relationship  with  that  program.  In  this  instance  our  projects  are 
considered  by  the  National  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  the  action  to  be  taken  is  recommended  by  them.  We  have  these 
main  areas  of  responsibility,  and  what  we  concern  ourselves  with  day 
by  day. 

Mr.  Ferebee.  We  have  two  more,  the  Randolph- Sheppard  Act 
administered  by  the  blind  program  for  the  licensing  of  vending  stands 
in  which  blind  people  are  employed. 

We  also  cooperate  with  the  Public  Health  Service  in  administering 
the  Hospital  Construction  Act,  that  portion  of  it  which  deals  with 
rehabilitation  centers. 

Aside  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  itself  we  have  these 
two  other  acts  for  which  we  are  responsible  or  have  a partial  respon- 
sibility. 

Miss  Switzer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ferebee- 

Does  that  answer  your  question  in  part,  Mr-  Taber  ? 

Mr-  Taber-  I guess  partially,  anyway. 

NUMBER  REHABILITATED 

Now,  how  many  people  have  been  accepted  for  rehabilitation  and 
how  many  have  been  rehabilitated,  say,  for  1957  ? Is  there  a page  in 
this  book  I should  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Page  3. 

Miss  Switzer.  We  will  look  at  it  together.  The  number  of  people 
rehabilitated  in  1957  was  70,940,  almost  71,000.  People  who  are  get- 
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| ting  services  during  the  year,  some  of  which  are  included  in  this  70,000, 
but  some  are  not,  is  the  figure  just  about  that,  238,592. 

The  new  cases  that  come  into  the  program  and  started  their 
| rehabilitation  in  1957  is  104,125.  That  is  the  figure  just  above  that. 

So  that  the  State  agencies  came  into  the  beginning  of  1957  with  cases, 
l!j  a backlog  of  cases,  receiving  service  or  getting  ready  to  be  served  of 
134,467. 

Mr.  Taber.  Where  does  that  appear  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  That  is  right  above  there. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Under  the  title  “Cases,  All  Agencies.” 

Miss  Switzer.  They  had  134,467  on  hand  July  1.  They  accepted 
104,125  new  cases  and  added  it  to  that.  So  that  sum  of  those  two  is 
the  total  receiving  services  during  the  year  out  of  which  came  70,940 
j rehabilitants. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  23,000 
jj  down  below  there  that  dropped  out. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taber.  There  were  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  238,000 
who  were  in  the  process  of  being  rehabilitated  sometime  during  the 
! year  1957. 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes ; that  is  right. 

TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  REHABILITATION 

I 

Mr.  Taber.  Does  that  mean  that  a course  of  rehabilitation  takes  more 
than  1 year  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  On  an  average.  That  means  that  many  people  are 
rehabilitated  in  less  time  but  on  an  average  the  last  time  we  looked  at 
the  figures,  it  was  14  months ; between  14  and  16  months  from  the  time 
they  are  accepted  until  the  time  they  are  at  work  for  a sufficient  length 
of  time  to  be  counted,  usually  6 months. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  takes  about  6 months  after  you  accept  them  before 
you  start  actual  rehabilitation,  is  that  right  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  I think  that  varies.  I do  not  know  what  the  average 
would  be  on  that  but  it  could  be  that  long  and  it  might  also  be  much 
less.  It  certainly  would  be  much  less  before  the  first  step  was  taken, 
because  they  have  to  have  a medical  evaluation  and  vocational  evalua- 
tion. It  could  be  anywhere  I guess  from  a week  to  6 months  before  it 
was  finally  worked  out. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  all  I have  at  this  time. 

PROGRAM  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND  CEREBRAL  PALSIED 

; Mr.  Fogarty.  Miss  Switzer,  will  you  put  into  the  record  what  you 
I have  accomplished  in  the  field  of  rehabilitating  mentally  retarded  and 
t cerebral  palsied  children  during  the  past  year  and  how  this  part  of 
your  program  is  going  to  be  expanded  in  1959  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes,  I will  do  that. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows : ) 

In  my  opening  statement  I indicated  that  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  cerebral 
palsied  are  among  the  more  difficult  cases  to  rehabilitate.  I am  happy  to  say 
again  that  we  are  making  real  progress  with  both  groups.  As  you  know,  a variety 
of  factors  and  circumstances  create  rehabilitation  problems  in  work  with  the 
| mentally  retarded  and  the  cerebral  palsied.  Some  of  these  are  the  lack  of  spe- 
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einlized  facilities  for  their  work  evaluation  and  preparation,  and  resistance  to 
their  employment  because  of  lack  of  public  and  employer  understanding  of  the 
many  jobs  they  can  perform  successfully.  We  have  been  making  a direct  nation- 
wide attack  on  these  complex  problems,  using  all  the  resources  that  have  been 
and  are  available  to  us  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  These  include 
activities  and  projects  under  our  basic  support  grants,  extension  and  improvement 
grants,  expansion  grants,  training  authority,  research  grants,  and  our  program  of 
selected  demonstration  projects  which  we  inaugurated  during  this  current  fiscal 
year.  As  a direct  result  of  these  and  other  activities,  very  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  and  is  being  made  in  the  total  rehabilitation  work  with  these  two 
groups.  The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1959  will  permit  holding  the  line  of  selected 
demonstration  projects  in  these  two  areas  but  will  not  permit  the  expansion  of 
research  and  demonstration  program  activities  for  the  cerebral  palsied  and  men- 
tally retarded.  This  is  best  shown  in  the  capsule  summaries  below : 

THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

(1)  In  1957,  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  under  the  basic  support 
programs  rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment  1,094  mentally  retarded  persons. 
It  is  anticipated  that  1,250  such  persons  will  be  rehabilitated  in  1958.  In  1959, 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  will  increase  to  1,500. 

(2)  In  1957,  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  operated  four  extension 
and  improvement  projects  providing  specialized  services  to  the  mentally  retarded. 
In  1958,  seven  such  projects  are  in  operation.  These  seven  projects  plus  several 
new  projects  will  be  conducted  in  1959. 

(3)  In  1957,  State  and  voluntary  agencies  conducted  33  expansion  projects  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  an  additional  11  projects  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  the  cerebral  palsied.  The  authority  for  expansion  grants  expired  on  June 
30, 1957. 

(4)  In  1957  and  1958,  a special  training  program  for  workers  with  the  men- 
tally retarded  was  conducted  utilizing  training  funds  available  under  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act.  A similar  training  program  involving  over  30  workers 
will  be  conducted  in  1959. 

(5)  Two  research  projects  that  were  conducted  in  1957  are  in  operation  this 
year  and  will  be  continued  in  1959.  Both  of  these  projects  are  doing  funda- 
mental research  in  factors  affecting  the  employability  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Out  of  these  2 research  projects  we  have  developed  in  1958,  10  selected  demon- 
stration projects  (occupational  centers  for  the  mentally  retarded)  were  designed 
to  apply  improved  rehabilitation  methods  and  techniques  to  the  mentally  retarded. 
These  projects,  located  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  will  continue  in  1959, 
but  the  1959  budget  estimate  will  not  permit  any  expansion  in  the  number  of 
such  demonstration  projects. 

THE  CEREBRAL  PALSIED 

(1)  In  1957,  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  under  the  basic  support 
program  rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment  893  persons  disabled  by  cerebral 
palsy.  This  fiscal  year  it  is  anticipated  that  1,000  such  persons  will  be  rehabili- 
tated. In  1959,  it  is  expected  the  number  will  be  over  1,100. 

(2)  In  1957,  three  extension  and  improvement  projects,  providing  specialized 
services  to  the  cerebral  palsied,  were  operated  by  State  agencies.  Four  such 
projects  are  in  operation  this  year.  These  four  projects  plus  a few  new 
projects  will  be  in  operation  next  year.  In  addition,  some  State  agencies  have 
and  will  continue  to  utilize  their  extension  and  improvement  funds  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  rehabilitation  facilities  that  serve  the  cerebral  palsied  in  consider- 
able numbers.  This  is  true  of  the  Charlotte  Spastics  Hospital  and  a number 
of  speech  and  hearing  centers. 

(3)  In  1957,  voluntary  agencies  conducted  eight  expansion  projects  for  the 
cerebral  palsied.  As  indicated  above,  the  expansion  grant  authority  expired 
on  June  30, 1957. 

(4)  In  1957,  three  special  training  programs  for  workers  with  the  cerebral 
palsied  were  conducted  utilizing  training  funds,  available  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  There  will  be  4 such  courses  in  1958  and  1959,  each  having 
an  enrollment  of  about  25  workers. 

(5)  Two  research  projects  conducted  in  1957,  are  in  operation  this  year  and 
will  be  in  operation  in  1959.  Both  of  these  projects  are  concerned  with  funda- 
mental research  in  factors  and  conditions  affecting  the  employability  of  the 
cerebral  palsied. 
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(6)  Three  selected  demonstration  projects  (work  classification  and  evalua- 
tion centers  for  the  cerebral  palsied)  have  been  approved  in  1958.  These 
projects  will  continue  in  1959  but  the  budget  estimate  for  1959  will  not  provide 
for  any  expansion  in  the  number  of  such  demonstration  projects. 

From  the  activities  described  above,  it  is  apparent  that  a very  substantial 
block  of  rehabilitation  effort  and  money  has  been  placed  and  is  being  placed  in  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  cerebral  palsied. 
For  example,  the  expansion  projects  alone  in  1957,  involved  more  than  $540,000 — 
over  $360,000  in  Federal  funds  and  over  $180,000  in  sponsor  funds.  In  addition, 
some  State  agencies  are  using  a portion  of  their  basic  support  grants  for  the 
expansion  of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops  to  serve  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  the  cerebral  palsied.  Finally,  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, from  the  director  on  down,  devotes  a good  portion  of  its  time  in  the 
promotion  and  development  of  activities  and  projects  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  the  cerebral  palsied.  For  example,  we  along  with  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency  are  jointly  sponsoring  a con- 
ference in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  March  of  this  year  to  explore  ways  to  improve  the 
employment  preparation  and  employment  opportunities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
young  adult.  Preparation  and  planning  for  this  one  meeting  alone  has  taken  a 
sizable  portion  of  staff  effort. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Do  you  have  anything  else  to  add  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  No. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  do  not  take  up  the  mentally  retarded  unless  they 
are  physically  disabled  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  We  consider  mental  retardation  as  a condition  which 
makes  them  eligible  for  rehabilitation  if  they  are  otherwise  eligible. 
Mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  we  consider  in  the  same  category 
as  physical  disability  for  the  purpose  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  ones  you  work  with  are  those  considered  to  Tbe 
trainable  ? 

Miss  Switzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hunt.  For  an  occupation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  We  will  recess  until  1 : 30. 

(The  following  additional  information  was  submitted  at  the  request 
of  the  committee :) 

summary  of  rehabilitation  activities 
Grants  to  States  and  Other  Agencies 


Summary  of  program  highlights 


Program  activity 

1957 

actual 

1958 

estimate 

1959 

estimate 

Referrals  (all  agencies) : 

On  hand  July  1 __  _ . 

101, 387 
218,  638 

114, 244 
246, 297 

122, 236 
275, 000 

New  referrals  during  year  _ __  __  

Total  available  during  year.-  - --  - 

Accepted  for  services  during  year.-. - 

Closed  (not  accepted  for  services) _ 

Referrals  remaining  at  end  of  year 

Cases  (all  agencies) : 

Active  cases  on  hand  July  1 . 

Accepted  for  services  during  year 

Total  receiving  services  during  year.- - 

Number  of  rchabilitants. . . - - . --  --  - 

320, 025 

360,  541 

397, 236 

104, 125 
101,  656 
114,  244 

120, 277 
118, 028 
122, 236 

132,  000 
132,  000 
133, 236 

134,  467 
104,  125 

144,  588 
120, 277 

162, 328 
132, 000 

238,  592 

264,  865 

294, 328 

70,  940 

7, 230 
15,  834 
144,  688 

80,  000 

7,212 
15,  325 
162,  328 

85, 000 

7,  500 
16,  500 
185,  328 

Number  of  cases  closed,  other  than  rchabilitants: 

After  rehabilitation  started . - 

Before  rehabilitation  started 

Caseload  at  end  of  year -- 

Note.— The  1958  and  1959  figures  are  estimates  based  on  data  from  Stato  reports,  as  adjusted  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
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State  Grants 

BASIC  SUPPORT  GRANTS  UNDER  SEC.  2 


State  or  territory 

Amount  of  grant 

Percent  grant  is  of  allotment 

1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Total.. 

$34, 847, 954 

$41, 400, 000 

$45,500,000 

76.6 

78.1 

85.9 

Adjustment 1 2 

-17,  252 

—13, 433 

Alabama 

1,  271,  534 

1,  38L  617 

1, 384;  620 

87.9 

79.9 

79.9 

Arizona...  

273,  732 

334,  402 

2 368, 856 

88.9 

90.7 

100.0 

Arkansas 

866,  735 

2 1, 104,  510 

2 1, 104,  510 

94.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

California 

2, 071,  732 

2, 379, 301 

2 2,  722,  781 

82.2 

87.4 

100.0 

Colorado 

284, 129 

309, 113 

435, 105 

67.3 

61.1 

86.0 

Connecticut 

2 363,  391 

2 353,  954 

2 353,  954 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Delaware 

2 183,  218 

2 180,  226 

2 180,  226 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

Fiord  ia 

1, 112,  972 

1,  553,  439 

2 1,  593, 015 

74.7 

97.5 

100.0 

Georgia 

2 1, 883,  882 

2 2, 127,  749 

2 2, 127,  749 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Idaho...  ..  . 

84, 908 

144,  272 

155, 148 

54.7 

77.5 

83.3 

Illinois 

1,  516, 896 

1,  691, 448 

1, 848, 197 

86.6 

87.1 

95.2 

Indiana 

469,  426 

514, 167 

514, 167 

50.7 

46.4 

46.4 

Iowa ... 

552,  872 

694,  210 

694,  210 

78.4 

82.2 

82.2 

Kansas 

354,  833 

469,  240 

550,  811 

62.8 

69.3 

81.4 

Kentucky 

2 358, 306 

2 429,  331 

2 429,  331 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Louisiana 

1, 017,  722 

1,  361,  229 

2 1,  471,  613 

82.9 

92.5 

100.0 

Maine. ..  ..  . 

227, 192 

2 280,  563 

2 280,  563 

97.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Maryland..  . ... 

389, 062 

421,  575 

472,  677 

56.6 

54.0 

60.5 

Massachusetts  . 

621,  208 

715,  460 

2 772,  409 

96.4 

92.6 

100.0 

Michigan..  _.  . 

1,  235,  645 

1, 348,  691 

1, 473,  652 

74.2 

74.3 

81.2 

Minnesota..  . . 

2 805,  517 

920,  809 

2 965, 191 

100.0 

95.4 

100.0 

Mississippi .. 

562,  772 

578,  457 

917, 395 

58.5 

50.2 

79.5 

Missouri 

727, 122 

804, 163 

965,  515 

64.3 

59.3 

71.2 

Montana 

173,  909 

189,  519 

190, 032 

97.1 

86.1 

86.3 

Nebraska  ..  . 

237, 141 

329, 177 

329, 178 

49.9 

56.9 

56.9 

Nevada . . 

30, 603 

37, 314 

37,  714 

96.6 

98.5 

99.5 

New  Hampshire.  _ 

88,  842 

95,  278 

113, 154 

67.9 

60.8 

72.2 

New  Jersey  ._  . . 

828, 406 

997,  855 

2 1, 030, 386 

79.9 

96.8 

100.0 

New  Mexico.. . ... 

161, 836 

171,413 

179,  957 

58.0 

51.3 

.53.9 

New  York.  _.  ...  _ 

2,  273,  685 

3, 099, 119 

2 3, 384, 100 

84.7 

91.6 

100.0 

North  Carolina. 

1, 432, 181 

1,  627,  374 

1,  860,  297 

72.1 

68.4 

78.2 

North  Dakota..  

2 224,  696 

221,611 

221,  611 

100.0 

82.3 

82.3 

Ohio...  ...  

691, 332 

788,  762 

791,  730 

57.1 

54.3 

54.5 

Oklahoma..  

707,  599 

869,  973 

1, 012, 087 

71.1 

81.5 

94.8 

Oregon.  . 

421,  514 

493,  369 

2 583,  890 

88.9 

84.5 

100.0 

Pennsylvania ..... 

2, 980, 251 

3,  081,  603 

2 3,  458,  950 

98.6 

89. 1 

100.0 

Rhode  Island  

228,  982 

2 248, 248 

2 248,  248 

94.4 

100.0 

100.0 

South  Carolina .. 

633, 110 

567,  593 

910, 138 

51.6 

38.6 

61.9 

South  Dakota  

145,  720 

2 240,  411 

2 240,  411 

72.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Tennessee  . . ... 

869,  612 

1,  379, 298 

1,  676,  235 

53.9 

71.3 

86.7 

Texas...  . ..  

1, 033, 053 

1,  424,  345 

1,  424,  379 

43. 1 

49.6 

49.6 

Utah 

200,  538 

192,  800 

192,  800 

70. 1 

56.3 

56.  3 

Vermont 

2 160, 363 

2 176,  554 

2 176,  554 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Virginia  .._  _ 

1, 009,  663 

1, 131,  380 

1, 165,  223 

82.2 

76.9 

79.2 

Washington  ... 

574,  377 

2 741,848 

2 741,  848 

90.7 

100.0 

100.0 

West  Virginia ... 

768,  014 

985,  854 

2 1, 141,  265 

79.8 

86.4 

100.0 

Wisconsin 

769,  690 

1, 036,  722 

1,  310,  656 

70.6 

76.6 

96.9 

Wyoming...  ._  

93, 824 

2 108,  879 

2 108,  879 

93.8 

100.0 

100.0 

Alaska.. . 

2 101,  938 

98,  443 

2 122, 145 

100.0 

80.6 

100.0 

District  of  Columbia 

2 242,  624 

2 238,  661 

2 238,  661 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Guam 

(3) 

23,  334 

2 45,  973 

50.8 

100.0 

Hawaii . 

178,  498 

181, 147 

2 190,  707 

93.9 

95.0 

100.0 

Puerto  Rico 

344,  465 

521,  974 

586, 141 

48  0 

60.7 

68.  1 

Virgin  Islands... 

6,682 

16,  468 

2 18,  389 

40.6 

89.6 

100.0 

1 The  estimated  grants  on  a State-by-State  basis  total  $41,417,252  for  1958  and  $45,513,433  for  1959.  The 
adjustment  entries  for  1958  and  1959  show  the  difference  between  the  State-by-State  totals  and  the  rounded 
totals  used  in  the  budget  request. 

2 Can  earn  full  allotment. 

2 No  1957  allotment  for  Guam. 
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EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS  UNDER  SEC.  3 1 


State  or  Territory 


Total.. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho - 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

District  of  Columbia. 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


1957  actual 


1958  estimate 


1959  estimate 


$1, 206, 356 


2 $1,  500, 000 


2 $1,  500, 000 


26,  885 
3 8,  689 
3 15,  862 
3 115,  541 
11,  524 
19,  772 
3 5,  000 
3 30,  606 
3 32, 104 


36,  120 
26,  480 
3 23,  868 
3 18,  264 
3 26,  642 


3 8,  024 


3 44,  472 
3 64,  155 
22,  428 


18,  563 
3 5.  612 
12,  172 
3 5,  000 
3 5,  000 
15,  700 
2,  925 
3 142,  955 
3 37,  991 
2,  630 
35,  023 
17.  322 
3 14.  797 
3 98,  935 
3 7,  492 
12,  000 
6, 000 
21,  000 
69,  951 
3 6,  925 
3 5,  000 
3 31,  731 
17,  820 
* 17,  750 
32,  751 


3 5, 000 


3 5,  000 
16,  875 


27,  224 

27,  224 

9,  178 

9, 178 

15,  761 

15,  761 

116,  647 

116,  647 

13,  998 

13,  998 

19,  381 

19,  381 

5,  000 

5,  000 

32,  737 

32,  737 

32,  234 

32,  234 

5,  428 

5,  428 

81,  905 

81,  905 

38.  321 

38,  321 

23,  377 

23,  377 

18,  261 

18,  261 

26.  198 

26.  198 

26.  086 

26,  086 

7,  902 

7,  902 

24.  419 

24,  419 

41.  786 

41,  786 

65,  266 

65,  266 

28,  144 

28, 144 

18,  444 

18,  444 

36,  949 

36,  949 

5,  540 

5,  540 

12,  279 

12.  279 

5,  000 

5,  000 

5,  000 

5,  000 

46,  918 

46,  918 

7,  077 

7,  077 

140,  632 

140.  632 

38.  408 

38.  408 

5,  766 

5.706 

78.  986 

78.  986 

19,  425 

19.  425 

14.  918 

14.  918 

95.  208 

95,  208 

7. 190 

7,  190 

20,  433 

20,  433 

6,  C44 

6,  044 

30,  098 

30,  098 

77,  501 

77.  501 

7,  051 

7,  051 

5,  000 

5,  000 

31,  704 

31,  704 

23, 160 

23, 160 

17,  219 

17.  219 

32,  686 

32, 686 

5,000 

5,  000 

5,  000 

5,  000 

7,  520 

7,  520 

5,  000 

5,  000 

5. 000 

5,  000 

19.  651 

19,  651 

5,  000 

5,  000 

1 Amounts  are  allotted  on  basis  of  population  and  amounts  cannot  be  reallotted.  Matching  is  $1,  State' 
to  $3,  Federal. 

2 From  information  available  Dec.  31, 1957,  it  appears  that  the  following  States  will  not  use  any  of  their 
allotment.  In  addition  other  States  will  not  match  the  full  allotment: 


1958 

1959 

Idaho 

$5,  428 
26, 086 
24,419 
18,  444 
5,  000 
66,  231 

$5,  428 
26,  086 
24,419 
18,  444 
5,  000 
51.  864 

Louisiana 

Maryland ..  ...  . 

Mississippi _ _ ... 

Guam..  . . _ 

Part  of  allotment  not  matched . ..  .. 

Unmatched . ...  

145,  608 
1,  354,  392 

131,  241 
1,  368,  759 

Matched 

Estimate 

1,  500, 000 

1,  500,  000 

3 States  that  earned  full  allotment  in  1957. 
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STATE  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  MATCHING  SECS.  2 AND  3 OF  THE  ACT 


State  or  Territory 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

District  of  Columbia. 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


1958  estimate 


1959  estimate 


1957  actual 


$21,  629,  552 


702,  560 
165, 105 
466,  636 
1,  547,  771 
173,  204 
225,  425 
114,  642 
650,  359 
1,  096,  265 

50,  653 
951,  202 
302,  327 
402,  241 
202,  412 
192;  205 
508,  603 
120,  375 
345,  889 
465,  819 
688, 187 
505,  880 
305, 393 
421,  988 

86,  022 
141,  423 
16,  534 

51,  632 
581,  530 

99,  488 
1,  771,  674 
774, 137 
120,  255 
398,  701 
411,  274 
287,  831 
2, 065, 379 
138,  694 
322, 192 
80,  611 
459,  406 
546,  250 
90, 005 
96, 177 
557,  585 
430,  277 
437,  717 
460, 805 
48, 367 
63, 995 
121, 925 
0) 

104,  677 
256,  984 
2,  864 


$25,  793,  322 


751, 139 
197,  300 
568,  507 
1,  857,  774 
186,  552 
215,  857 
111,  650 
917,  952 

1,  200,  824 

78,  310 
1, 135,  842 
337,  773 
467,  440 
266,  848 
222,  497 
655,  820 
149,  826 
372,  367 
559, 126 
794,  584 
576,  985 
312,  115 
475,  894 
94,  554 
189, 333 
23,  244 
54,  235 
786,  659 

102,  968 

2,  512,  868 
857,  931 
115, 350 
471,  593 
498,  528 
331,  386 

2, 104,  214 
157,  271 
296,  738 
117, 171 
680,  875 
754,  876 
82,  500 

103,  770 

630. 935 
562,  304 
530, 900 

618. 936 
59, 914 
61,  665 

120,  469 
10, 000 
106,  443 
333,  985 
8,  725 


$28,  374,  670 


751, 139 
216,  206 
568,  507 
2, 189,  638 
265, 126 
215,  857 

111,  650 
939,  678 

1,  200,  824 
83,  634 
1,  285,  842 
337,  773 
467,  440 
314,  408 
222,  497 
703, 128 
149,  826 
412,  32.3 
605,  601 
902,  454 
602,  972 
457,  373 
578, 082 
94,  892 
189, 333 
23,  244 
64,  506 
819,191 
105,  882 
2, 782, 972 
957,  755 
115, 350 
473,  994 
567, 422 
391,  240 
2, 371,905 
157,  271 
443,  543 
117,171 
808, 133 
760, 159 
82,  500 
103,  770 
647, 838 
562, 303 
597,  505 
793,  413 
59,914 
77, 466 
120, 469 
19,  703 

112,  816 
361,484 

9,548 


1 No  1957  allotment  for  Guam, 
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ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 


Thursday,  February  20,  1958. 

WITNESSES 

DR.  WINFRED  OVERHOLSER,  SUPERINTENDENT 
F.  M.  HALL,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1 Operation  and  maintenance  of  hospital 

$14, 411, 449 
33, 267 
90,  227 
210,  344 

$15, 308,  695 
35, 145 
100,  720 
224,  940 

$15,  616,  730 
35,  205 
100, 845 
266,  220 

2 Operation  of  farm  _____  ____________ 

3.  Operation  of  cafeteria 

4 Training  program  __  

Total  obligations _ 

14,  745,  287 

-989,  287 
-10,  897,  495 
11,  495 

15,  669,  500 

-1,  047, 462 
-11,536, 238 

16,  019,  000 

-1,  071,  070 
-11,  793,  930 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from — 

Other  accounts  _ _ _ _ 

Non-Federal  sources  (32  D.  0.  Code  401-416) _ 

Unobligated  balances  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority).  _ 

2,  870,  000 

3,  085,  800 

3, 154, 000 

4 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions..  _ _ _ _ 

2,717 
72 
2,  679 
2,753 

2, 717 
77 
2,697 
2,773 

2,773 
89 
2,  740 
2,816 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions  _ _ _ _ 

Average  rmmher  of  all  emplovees  _ 

’Nfnmher  of  employees  at  end  of  year  _ 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary _ 

4. 1 $4, 106 

$3,  572 

4.  5 $4, 166 

$3,  591 

4.  5 $4, 195 

$3,  606 

A ve.ra.ge  salary  of  ungraded  positions.  

01  Personal  services: 

^ Permanent  positions 

$10,  303,  055 
17,  025 
710,  757 

$10,  484,  370 
17, 025 
682.  775 

$10,  684,  270 
17, 025 
725, 030 

Positions  other  than  permanent... 

Other  personal  services  __  

Total  personal  services.. 

11, 030,  837 
2,465 
3,  058 
15,  699 
125,  454 
14,  937 
104,  045 
3,341,010 
158,  839 

11,  184,  170 
2,  450 

3. 100 
16,  500 

126,  200 
14,  950 
107,  600 
3,  437,  720 
210,  000 
630,  000 

7.100 
4,  400 

11, 426,325 
2,450 

3,  100 
16,  500 

126,  200 
14,  950 
108,  420 
3,511,750 
210, 000 
668,  170 
2,  300 

4,  400 

02  Travel  ___  ____  _ _ __ 

03  Transportation  of  things  _ __  

04  Communication  services ._  _ __ 

05  Rents  and  utility  services. _ _ _ 

06  Printing  and  reproduction  _ __  

07  Other  contractual  services _ _ 

08  Supplies  and  materials..  

09  Equipment  _ _ _ _ _ __  _ 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.  _ _ _ _ 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

7, 120 
6,  462 

15  Taxes  arid  assessments. 

Subtotal. __  _ _ 

14,  809,  926 
64,  639 

15,  744,  190 
74,  690 

16,  094,  565 
75,  565 

Deduct  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry  charges 

Total  obligations . 

14,  745,  287 

15,  669,  500 

16, 019, 000 
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Major  Repairs  and  Preservation  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Building  repairs  and  improvements..  _ . ...  

2.  Gr<  und  maintenance  and  improvements. ... 

3.  Utility  facilities,  repairs,  and  improvements 

Total  obligations 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward  

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

$359, 186 
99,  795 
5,713 

$39,  232 
262 
89,  612 

$52, 000 
35, 000 

464,  694 

-301,  394 
76, 022 
30,  678 

129, 106 
-76,022 

87, 000 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available . ... 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

1,  916 

270,  000 

55,  000 

87, 000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSFITAL 

07  Other  contractual  services 

$39,  858 

$10,  505 

$52, 000 

ALLOCATION  TO  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
02  Travel  . ..  

63 

3 

1,810 
35,  907 
827 
386,  226 

04  Communication  services  . . 

06  Printing  and  reproduction  ......  ... 

700 
12,  462 

500 
34,  500 

07  Other  contractual  services  

08  Supplies  and  materials.  . . .... 

10  Lands  and  structures  ... ......  

105,  439 

Total,  General  Services  Administration 

424,  836 

118,  601 

35, 000 

Total  obligations 

464,  694 

129, 106 

87, 000 

Construction,  Continued  Treatment  Building 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Design,  supervision,  etc . .. 

$125, 000 

JM 

Financing:  Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

125, 000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

ALLOCATION  TO  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

06  Printing  and  reproduction  

$3, 000 
122, 000 

07  Other  contractual  services  . 

Total  obligations  . . _.  . .. 

125, 000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  may  proceed,  Dr.  Overholser. 


General  Statement 

Dr.  Overholser.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
opening  statements  covering  in  some  detail  the  budget  requests  of  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  for  fiscal  year  1959  have  been  prepared.  With 
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your  permission,  I should  like  to  insert  these  statements  in  the  record 
in  full  and  summarize  them  very  briefly  at  this  time. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow:) 

OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I should  like  to  describe  briefly 
the  program  objectives  and  appropriation  increases  for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
as  covered  in  the  1959  budget  requests  now  before  the  committee.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  committee,  I shall  preface  my  statement  with  a few  facts  on  the 
history  and  functions  of  the  hospital. 

HISTORY  AND  FUNCTIONS 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1855,  as  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  It  became  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  by 
the  act  of  July  1,  1916.  The  hospital  provides  care  and  treatment  for  several 
classes  of  mentally  ill  persons,  including  those  residing  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans’  Administration,  Public  Health  Service,  insane 
persons  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimes  in  the  United  States  courts,  in- 
cluding the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  certain  United  States  citizens 
found  insane  in  Canada,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  certain  Foreign 
Service  personnel,  and  members  of  the  military  admitted  prior  to  July  16,  1946. 

Funds  for  the  operation  of  the  hospital  are  obtained  through  a direct  appro- 
priation covering  most  of  the  Federal  beneficiaries  and  by  reimbursements  for 
care  rendered  other  groups,  principally  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PARTICIPATION  IN  BUDGET  FORMULATION 

It  would  seem  pertinent  at  this  point  to  advise  the  committee  that  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  a major  source  of  revenue  in  the  financing  of  hospital  operations, 
has  participated  in  the  formulation  of  the  1959  budget  requests  of  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital.  This  is  in  accordance  with  wishes  of  the  committee  as  expressed  in 
the  House  committee  Report  (No.  217,  dated  March  21,  1957)  on  the  1958 
appropriation.  The  hospital  is  pleased  to  report  that  the  District,  despite 
pressing  hospital  problems  of  its  own,  recognizes  the  need  for,  and  approves 
of,  the  increases  requested  by  St.  Elizabeth’s  in  1959. 

POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  statutory  duty  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  is  to  furnish  “the  most  humane 
care  and  enlightened  curvative  treatment”  to  the  mentally  ill.  The  hospital’s 
policies  and  programs  are  all  directed  to  this  end.  The  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tion, however,  has  become  exceedingly  difficult  in  recent  years  for  reasons  set 
forth  in  detail  in  justifications  which  follow.  Additional  funds  requested  in 
this  budget  represent  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  hospital  to  acquire  some  of 
the  increases  in  manpower  and  material  needed  to  accomplish  the  objective. 

19  59  INCREASES 

The  1959  budget  provides  for  a total  increase  of  $349,500  ($68,200  in  direct  ap- 
propriation and  $281,300  in  reimbursements)  overestimated  funds  available  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  from  the  1958  appropriation  and  anticipated  reimburse- 
ments. The  additional  funds  will  provide  principally  for  (1)  a minimal  part 
of  an  urgently  needed  increase  in  staff,  (2)  relatively  minor  increases  in  supply 
funds  to  cover  higher  food  prices  and  increased  requirements  for  drugs,  medi- 
cines, and  medical  supplies,  and  (3)  annualization  of  the  cost  of  mandatory  con- 
tributions to  the  CSC  retirement  fund. 

PATIENT  LOAD 

Requirements  for  1959  are  based  on  an  anticipated  patient  load  of  7,030,  a 
continuation  of  the  level  projected  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is  the  opinion 
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of  the  stuff  that  the  patient  population  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  will  remain, 
at  substantially  this  level  for  several  years,  a belief  substantiated  to  some  extent 
by  the  actual  average  load  for  the  current  year  to  date  which  has  deviated  less 
than  1 percent  from  the  estimate  made  over  a year  ago. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

The  most  pressing  problem  of  the  Hospital  today  is  staffing.  A continuing 
and  mounting  personnel  shortage  has  existed  for  some  time  but  the  problem  has 
increased  greatly  in  the  last  few  years  due  to  advances  in  psychiatric  knowledge 
which  have  changed  considerably  the  care  and  treatment  programs  of  progres- 
sive mental  hospitals. 

Adjustments  in  recent  years  in  personal  service  funds  have  been  generally 
inadequate  to  overcome  the  increasing  burden  placed  on  the  hospital  by  the 
changing  nature  of  the  patient  population — notably  the  constantly  increasing- 
average  age  of  patients  and  major  changes  in  treatment  techniques  and  require- 
ments. Modern  drugs,  particularly  the  tranquilizing  drugs,  have  changed  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  psychiatric  ward.  Patients  previously  unapproach- 
able are  now  more  amenable  to  modern  psychiatric  treatment  techniques.  With 
greatly  increased  awareness  and  calmness  they  are  much  more  in  need  of  atten- 
tion, and  are  desirous  of  participating  in  activities  in  which  it  was  not  previously 
possible  for  them  to  engage. 

Today  there  is  less  requirement  for  mere  custodial-type  care  but  much  more 
demand  for  geriatric  nursing  and  for  active  therapeutic  programs.  Substantially 
more  staff  is  required  to  carry  out  these  programs — programs  which  enhance  the 
mental  patients’  chances  of  recovery. 

A proposal  for  staff  increases  in  1958  was  rejected  by  the  Congress.  The  House 
committee,  in  its  report,  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  person- 
nel in  face  of  a possible  decline  in  patient  load.  As  previously  stated,  the  Hospital 
believes  the  load  will  stabilize  at  approximately  the  level  estimated  for  1958  and 
1959.  Even  if  this  were  not  true,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  hospital  that  changes  in 
treatment  methods  and  increases  in  the  average  age  of  patients  much  more  than 
counterbalance  minor  decreases  in  population. 

The  hospital  has  made  extensive  analyses  of  its  staffing  requirements  which 
show  substantial  increases  are  necessary  for  a fully  adequate  care  and  treatment 
program.  The  staffing  needs  were  discussed  thoroughly  with  the  District  of 
Columbia,  resulting  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  most  urgent  deficiencies 
should  be  corrected  immediately.  The  increases  proposed  for  1959  reflect  this 
agreement  and  represent  a request  for  additional  staff  in  those  areas  where  cur- 
rent shortages  are  obviously  serious.  In  addition,  a group  of  well-qualified  con- 
sultants was  engaged  to  furnish  an  objective,  realistic  appraisal  of  the  study  and 
to  report  its  findings  and  recommendations.  The  group  has  not  yet  submitted 
its  report. 

Pending  availability  of  the  findings  of  the  consultants,  which  the  hospital 
hopes  to  use  in  subsequent  budget  submissions,  a minimum  increase  of  56  perma- 
nent medical  positions  is  urgently  requested  in  fiscal  year  1959  to  furnish  some 
immediate  relief  in  the  most  critical  problem  areas.  The  requested  increase  is 
of  such  a high  priority  as  to  be  included  in  this  budget  despite  a governmentwide 
budgetary  policy  in  1959  of  fiscal  restraint  and  continuation  at  or  below  current 
levels.  The  hospital  also  proposes  to  expand  its  training  program  by  the  addition 
of  12  intern  and  resident  trainee  positions.  The  training  of  the  interns  and  resi- 
dents will  benefit  the  medical  profession  at  large,  but  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance to  the  hospital,  it  will  provide  at  least  some  additional  in-training 
personnel  for  relief  of  our  presently  overburdened  professional  staff. 

The  proposed  new  positions,  after  lapses  for  anticipated  delays  in  filling,  would 
normally  permit  an  increase  of  approximately  63  in  average  employment.  The 
increase,  however,  will  be  partially  offset  by  an  estimated  20  man-years  which  will 
be  required  for  the  absorption  of  exceptionally  heavy  within-grade  salary  ad- 
vancements in  1959.  The  abnormally  high  cost  of  salary  advancements  results 
from  the  general  reallocation  of  nurse  and  nursing  assistant  positions  during  the 
past  year  which  raised  the  salary  ceiling  for  many  employees  previously  at  the 
top  of  their  salary  range.  The  net  increase  in  average  employment  in  1959  over 
1958  will  thus  be  approximately  43.  Without  the  increase  in  funds  requested 
in  this  budget,  the  hospital  would  be  forced  to  operate  in  1959  with  a staff  of  20 
less  than  authorized  for  the  current  year. 
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Major  Repairs  and  Preservation  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  St.  Elizabeths 

Hospital 

Funds  requested  for  major  repairs  and  preservation  of  buildings  and  grounds 
at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  1959  total  $87,000,  an  increase  of  $32,000  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  purpose  in  1958  but  substantially  under  the  average 
annual  major  repair  costs  of  the  hospital.  The  request  covers  the  following 
two  projects  which  are  part  of  a conservative  program  of  repair  and  restoration 
of  hospital  facilities : 

Replacement  of  roof,  Center  Building. 

Rewiring  and  extension  of  electrical  facilities  in  patient  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  472,  83d  Congress,  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  $64,000  will  be  collected  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
deposited  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  as  the 
District’s  share  of  major  repair  costs  at  St.  Elizabeths  for  1959. 

District  officials  have  examined  the  areas  involved  and  concur  in  the  urgency 
of  the  proposed  projects. 

Construction,  Continued  Treatment  Building,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

An  amount  of  $125,000  is  requested  in  1959  for  the  preparation  of  preliminary 
plans  for  a 450-bed  continued  treatment  building  to  be  constructed  on  the 
grounds  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

The  proposed  new  structure,  part  of  a long-range  program  of  replacement  of 
antiquated  treatment  facilities,  will  replace  three  smaller  buildings  constructed 
during  the  period  1853-72  which  are  now  structurally  and  physically  inadequate 
to  present-day  requirements  for  effective  care  and  treatment  of  psychiatric 
patients. 

Total  cost  of  the  new  facility  is  estimated  at  $6,750,000.  A proportionate  share 
of  this  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  472,  83d  Congress.  Officials  of  the  District  government  have 
surveyed  the  condition  of  the  old  buildings  involved  and  concur  fully  in  the 
need  for  replacement.  The  District’s  share,  estimated  at  $4,995,000,  will  be 
collected  over  a period  of  not  exceeding  40  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
following  completion  of  construction.  The  amount  thus  collected  will  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Dr.  Overholser.  I believe  it  pertinent  at  this  point  to  inform  the 
committee  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  participated  in  hearings 
and  discussions  on  the  formulation  of  the  1959  budget  of  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  and  concurs  fully  with  the  increases  which  it  provides. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  1959  budget  for  salaries  and  expenses  provides  for  an  increase 
of  $68,200  in  the  direct  appropriation  and  $281,300  in  reimbursements, 
a total  of  $349,500  over  the  amounts  available  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  additional  funds  will  (1)  permit  an  increase  in  average 
employment  of  approximately  43  medical  positions,  providing  partial 
relief  for  the  most  critically  understaffed  areas,  (2)  cover  higher  food 
costs  and  increased  requirements  for  drugs,  medicines,  and  medical 
supplies,  and  (3)  provide  for  annualization  of  the  cost  of  manda- 
tory contributions  to  the  CSC  retirement  fund. 

The  estimates,  based  on  an  anticipated  average  daily  patient  load 
of  7,030,  result  in  a patient-day  cost  of  $6,216. 

MAJOR  REPAIRS  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

An  amount  of  $87,000,  an  increase  of  $32,000  over  the  1958  appro- 
priation, is  requested  for  continuation  of  a conservative  program  of 
repair  and  restoration  of  hospital  facilities.  The  amount  requested 
will  provide  funds  for  two  essential  projects — replacement  of  the  roof 
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on  center  building  and  rewiring  and  extension  of  electrical  facilities 
in  patient  buildings. 

CONSTRUCTION,  CONTINUED  TREATMENT  BUILDING 

I 

An  appropriation  of  $125,000  is  requested  in  1959  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  preliminary  plans  for  a 450-bed  continued  treatment  building, 
total  estimated  cost  of  which  is  $6,750,000.  The  proposed  new  struc- 
ture, part  of  a long-range  program  of  replacement  of  antiquated  treat- 
ment facilities,  will  replace  three  smaller  buildings  constructed  during 
the  period  1853-72  which  are  now  seriously  overcrowded  and  struc- 
turally inadequate  to  present  day  requirements. 

The  new  facility  will  permit  the  hospital  to  furnish  proper  care 
and  treatment  to  patients  now  housed  in  substandard  areas. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  request  is  for  $3,154,000,  an  increase  of  $68,200 
in  direct  appropriations.  The  estimate  of  reimbursements  is  $12,865,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $281,300.  Most  of  the  reimbursements  come  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

Dr.  Overholser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  from  the  justifications  that  the  District 
officials  this  year  are  in  accord  with  your  budget.  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Overholser.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  are  no  disagreements? 

Dr.  Overholser.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  increases  are  set  forth  on  page  2,  which  we  will 
put  in  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Salaries  and  expenses 

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES 


1958: 

Direct  appropriation $3,  085,  800 

Reimbursements 12,  583,  700 


Total 15,669,500 


1959: 

Direct  appropriation  request 3, 154,  000 

Reimbursements 12,  865,  000 


Total 16,019,000 


Net  change  requested : 

Direct  appropriation +68,  200 

Reimbursements +281,  300 


Total  net  change  requested +349,  500 
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)0,  300 
665 

M,  510  i 

37,  840 

$333, 315 

60 

125 

41,855 

155 

145 

42, 155 


Gross  increase 375,  655 


Decreases : 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  hospital : 

Decrease  in  fuel  oil  costs 20,  480 

Decrease  in  refunds,  awards,  etc 4,  800 

25, 280 

For  training  program:  Increase  (credit)  in  deduc- 
tions for  quarters  and  laundry 875 


Gross  decrease 26, 155 


Net  increase 349,  500 


Increases : 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  hospital : 

56  positions 

Group  life  insurance  coverage  for  new  positions 

Supplies  and  materials 

Retirement  contributions 


For  operation  of  farm : Retirement  contributions 

For  operation  of  cafeteria  : Retirement  contributions 
For  training  program : 

12  unclassified  intern  and  resident  trainees 

Group  life  insurance  coverage  for  new  trainees 

Retirement  contributions 


COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  PROJECT  WITH  NIMH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  is  your  cooperative  research,  project  with  the 
Mental  Health  Institute  progressing  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Progressing  satisfactorily.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  building  into  laboratories,  offices,  et  cetera,  in  the  William  A.  White 
Building,  so-called,  is  better  than  50  percent  completed.  They  hope 
to  be  in  it  by  perhaps  May. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  the  cooperative  research  project  with  the 
Mental  Health  Institute  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  The  start  involved  a considerable  revamping  of 
one  of  our  very  good  buildings,  formerly  known  as  men’s  receiving 
building,  for  laboratories  on  the  ground  level  and  on  the  top  floor. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  not  going  to  get  started  with  this  project 
until  May  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Just  about.  Some  work  is  being  done  already.  I 
would  not  have  you  think  nothing  is  being  done  except  construction. 
The  director  of  research  is  there  regularly  and  there  are  two  or  three 
projects  underway  now  in  temporary  quarters.  The  work  has  started, 
but  of  course  it  will  not  be  going  full  blast  until  these  new  laboratories 
are  complete. 

USE  OF  TRANQUILIZERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  your  study  and  evaluation  of  the  use  of 
tranquilizers  ? Do  you  have  anything  new  to  report  this  year  ? 
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I)r.  Overholser.  We  are  still  enthusiastic.  We  still  find  the  cost 
very  considerable  but  very  well  worthwhile.  We  are  asking  a consider- 
able additional  amount  for  tranquilizers  and  a good  bit  also  for  other 
drugs. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  You  think  you  are  getting  results  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Unquestionably  so. 

Mr.  FoGx\rty.  What  is  the  percentage  of  those  discharged  that  re- 
turn to  you  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  It  is  a fact  that  the  readmission  rate  has  in- 
creased somewhat  in  the  last  2 years. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Since  about  the  time  you  have  been  doing  some  ex- 
tensive work  with  tranquilizers? 

Dr.  Overholser.  I have  an  idea  some  of  the  readmissions  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  patients  do  not  continue  to  take  the  drugs  as 
prescribed.  These  drugs  are  at  best  palliative.  They  do  not  represent 
a complete  cure.  In  a good  many  instances  it  is  necessary  just  as  it 
is  with  a diabetic  on  insulin  to  continue  to  take  the  drug.  Sometimes 
that  fails  to  happen.  We  are  working  something  out,  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  nowT,  to  make  a better  followup  of  the  pa- 
tients who  are  out.  They  are  to  a considerable  extent  a District 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  was  said  this  afternoon  extensive  use  of  reserpine 
would  create  Parkinson’s  disease  in  monkeys  and  in  some  humans. 

Dr.  Overholser.  With  both  reserpine  and  some  others,  notably 
chloropromazine,  so-called  thorazine,  you  do  get  as  one  of  the  side  ef- 
fects of  substantial  dosage,  Parkinsonian  symptoms  which  are  as  a rule, 
or  almost  always,  transitory,  depending  on  the  drug,  and  which  can 
be  controlled  to  some  extent  bv  other  drugs,  anti-Parkinsonian  drugs. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  you  are  not  getting  the  adequate 
result,  tranquilizing  result,  of  these  drugs  unless  you  get  some  Parkin- 
sonian symptoms. 

treatments  for  parkinson’s  disex\se 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I did  not  know  they  had  any  anti-Parkinsonian  drugs 
on  the  market. 

Dr.  Overholser.  There  are  2 or  3 we  have  experimented  with. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  they  will  take  care  of  Parkinson’s 
disease?  It  does  not  cure  a person,  does  it? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Again  it  is  a palliative  thing  but  the  tremor  and 
muscular  stiffness  are  distressing,  and  can  normally  be  helped. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  person  with  extreme  tremors  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  The  drugs  would  be  helpful,  but  whether  they 
would  stop  the  tremors  entirely  I have  doubt.  In  the  earlier  stages 
they  are  helpful. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  older  person  who  just  has  difficulty 
picking  up  a cup  or  similar  article  because  his  hands  shake? 

Is  that  a form  of  Parkinson’s  disease  or  could  it  be  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  Parkinson’s  dis- 
ease are  two;  one  is  increased  muscular  tension  and  the.  other  is  a 
tremor  not  only  of  the  fingers  but  of  the  head  and  extremities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  thinking  of  the  hand. 

Dr.  Overholser.  It  can  be  quite  disabling.  I think  we  are  making 
progress  in  drugs.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  at  the  hos- 
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pital,  particularly  in  cases  of  this  sort,  and  have  found  them  very 
beneficial. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  widespread  use  of  equanil  and 
miltown  and  those  drugs  that  are  being  sold  in  considerable  quantities  ? 
Are  they  dangerous  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  I knoiv  there  is  reputed  to  be  a tremendous  sale  of 
them.  It  is  not  legal  to  sell  them  except  on  a physician’s  prescription, 
but  I have  no  means  of  knowing  how  free  physicians  are  in  prescribing 
these  things.  It  is  very  tempting  to  be  able  to  give  a little  tranquillity 
with  a pill,  you  know.  Sometimes  it  tranquilizes  the  physician  to 
make  his  patient  more  comfortable,  too. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  know  about  those  two  I just  mentioned? 

Dr.  Overholser.  We  are  using  them.  They  probably  have  fewer 
side  effects  than  a good  many  of  the  others.  The  idea  of  promiscuous 
spreading  around  of  tranquillity,  whether  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  pill, 
I think  is  not  good ; but  certainly  there  are  a lot  of  patients  who  have 
been  helped  a good  deal ; but  how  extensively  the  drugs  are  being  im- 
properly used  I do  not  know. 

APPRAISAL  OF  PREVIOUS  STUDY  OF  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  on  page  10  a group  of  well  qualified  consult- 
ants has  been  engaged  to  furnish  an  objective,  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  hospital  study  and  to  report  its  findings  and  recommendations. 
You  say  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  psychiatric  services  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital  will  be  an  observer.  When  is 
this  report  due  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  It  just  arrived  a few  days  ago.  At  the  time  we 
prepared  this  statement  it  had  not  arrived.  We  have  not  had  a chance 
to  study  it  yet.  It  is  a fact  Dr.  Schultz,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Psy- 
chiatric Division  of  the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital,  sat  in 
with  the  commission,  as  I think,  an  observer. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  important  for  this  committee 
to  get  the  results  of  that  survey  before  we  decide  how  much  money  we 
should  give  you  this  year  or  is  there  some  reason  the  results  are  not 
going  to  be  known  for  3 or  4 weeks  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  I think  we  can  inform  you  before  that.  I can  as- 
sure you  the  committee,  I may  say  in  summary,  agreed  that  our  find- 
ings as  to  what  we  really  needed  in  the  line  of  personnel  was  substan- 
tially acccurate.  They  agreed  with  us  that  we  are  quite  seriously 
understaffed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  they  did  not  find  fault  with  your  operation 
there  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Oh,  yes,  but  much  of  the  fault  was  due  to  the 
understaffing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  all? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Not  entirely,  but  in  essence ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  picked  this  group  of  consultants? 

Dr.  Overholser.  We  made  suggestions  and  consulted  with  the  De- 
partment. We  made  the  appointments  ourselves  and  I was  very 
careful  not  to  select  persons  who  were  particular  friends  of  mine, 
I may  say.  We  tried,  in  other  words,  to  play  the  game  straight. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  going  to  see  that  the  committee  gets  this  re- 
port in  the  next  week  or  10  days  and  also  the  summary  ? 
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Dr.  Overholser.  Yes. 

patient  load 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  patients  did  you  have  on  January  1, 1958, 
and  how  does  this  compare  with  1957, 1956,  and  1955?  Just  put  that 
in  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 


Patient  load  data 


Fiscal  year 

Jan.  1 

Average, 

July-De- 

cember 

Annual 

average 

Fiscal  year  1958  _ _ _ 

6,849 
6, 927 

6,980 
6, 977 

Fiscal  year  1957  . 

6,994 

Fiscal  year  1956.  ...  . ...  

6, 969 

7, 181 

7,120 

Fiscal  year  1955 

7, 056 

7, 204 

7,216 

Dr.  Overholser.  Might  I say  in  our  opinion  the  downward  trend 
which  was  noticeable  a year  ago  seems  to  have  ceased.  We  seem  to 
be  leveling  off.  It  is  our  opinion  that  we  need  not  expect  and  should 
not  expect  a continued  downward  trend. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  not  what  Dr.  Felix  said.  Countrywide,  he 
said,  for  the  second  year  in  history  these  institutions  have  shown  a 
higher  discharge  rate  than  admission  rate. 

Dr.  Overholser.  I think:  it  dropped  approximately  7,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  that  does  not  stand  up  for  St.  Elizabeths? 

Dr.  Overholser.  There  are  some  situations  which  make  our  fix  a 
bit  unusual.  The  proportion  of  the  aged  patients  is  showing  no  tend- 
ency to  decrease. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Many  of  them  are  senile  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  In  the  upper  age  group,  approximately  I think  40 

percent. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  AGED  PATIENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  going  to  make  any  recommendations  for 
building  different  types  of  quarters  for  that  type  person,  or  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

We  have  discussed  the  possibility  of  building  a new  type  facility  for 
that  type  of  person  that  perhaps  would  not  be  so  expensive  to  build  or 
operate  and  they  would  be  just  as  well  off.  Have  you  given  that 
consideration  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Yes,  indeed.  At  the  moment  we  have  under  con- 
sideration a study  of  the  possible  use  of  what  is  left  of  our  farm  area 
just  south  of  the  District  line  for  that  very  purpose.  I think  the  area 
might  lend  itself  to  that  use. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  what  you  think  about  that  area 
from  your  experience  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  I have  felt  for  a long  time  because  of  the  threat 
of  the  increasing  proportion  of  aged,  that  there  should  be  some  middle 
ground  so  to  speak,  something  in  the  nature  perhaps  of  nursing  homes. 
The  privately  operated  nursing  homes  are  quite  expensive.  I think 
something  is  needed  though  that  is  an  in-between  type  of  organization, 
something  halfway  between  the  community,  the  home,  and  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Dr.  Felix  talked  about  halfway  houses.  I suppose 
that  is  what  I meant. 
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Dr.  Overholser.  The  patients  should  have  some  supervision.  They 
ought  perhaps  to  be  studied  first  of  all  in  a hospital  and  then  placed 
out.  We  have  placed  out  a certain  number  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Village,  for  example,  which  is  the  infirmary  down  at  Blue  Plains. 
But  some  of  the  patients  get  a bit  too  confused  to  stay  there  and  conse- 
quently have  to  come  back.  We  have  not  been  too  successful. 

MAJOR  REPAIRS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  requesting  $87,000  for  major  repairs,  $52,000 
to  replace  the  roof  of  the  center  building  and  $35,000  to  rewire  and 
extend  electrical  facilities  in  patient  buildings. 

Dr.  Overholser.  Yes,  sir;  the  center  building  is  a building  practi- 
cally a hundred  years  old,  a very  solidly  built  building,  but  the  roof 
was  made  of  wood. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  worth  repairing? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Yes,  indeed. 

Construction  of  Continued  Treatment  Building 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Regarding  the  construction  of  the  continued  treat- 
ment building,  your  request  is  $125,000  for  preparing  preliminary 
plans  for  a 450-bed  building  which  will  replace  three  smaller  facilities, 
newest  of  which  was  built  in  1872.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  of  the 
buildings  being  replaced  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  rated-bed  capacity  of  buildings  being  replaced  is 
332  but  there  is  an  actual  population  of  440.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
structed capacity  was  only  332  but  they  actually  have  440  patients 
there  now. 

Dr.  Overholser.  Very  considerably  crowded. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  mean  by  continued  treatment  building? 

Dr.  Overholser.  That  might  be  said  to  be  a euphemism. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  what  is  that? 

Dr.  Overholser.  I suppose  in  the  old  days  they  would  have  been 
referred  to  as  the  chronic  wards  but  we  do  not  like  to  admit  any  case 
is  chronic.  We  recognize  a good  many  will  require  treatment  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  as  compared  with  the  acute  cases  who 
come  in  and  go  out  fairly  promptly.  Every  hospital  has  a residue. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  this  be  for  those  who  are  practically  termi- 
nal cases  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Not  that,  but  some  of  them  have  been  there  quite 
awhile  and  some  I fear  will  not  be  leaving.  We  have  now  in  oper- 
ation eight  buildings  which  are  officially  labeled  continued  treat- 
ment buildings. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  me  a description  of  this  building,  how  much 
it  is  going  to  cost,  what  is  your  construction  schedule  and  what  is  the 
authority  for  this  construction. 

Mr.  Hall.  Total  estimated  cost  of  the  building  including  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  planning  is  $6,750,000.  We  propose  in  the  first 
year,  1959,  to  ask  for  preliminary  planning  money  of  $125,000.  The 
detailed  plans  and  specification  money  will  total  $250,000  and  would 
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bo  requested  in  1960.  Third  stage  would  be  construction  and  equip- 
ment which  would  be  scheduled  for  1961  and  would  cost  $6,375,000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  will  it  be  completed  ? 

Mr.  Halt,.  This  is  the  proposed  schedule  for  the  project.  The 
diagrammatic  drawings  would  be  completed  January  1959.  The  ten- 
tative drawings  would  be  completed  in  April  1959.  With  the  addi- 
tional money  for  the  plans  and  specifications  we  feel  the  detailed 
planning  could  be  completed  by  May  1960,  and  construction  actually 
started  on  the  site,  assuming  funds  were  made  available,  October 
1960. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  authority  for  this  construction? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I am  not  sure  I can  specifically  answer  your  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  all  of  the  hospital’s  buildings  that  have  been  built 
in  recent  years  have  been  replacement  facilities,  although  they  may  be 
of  a different  nature.  It  has  been  under  the  general  authority  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  new  buildings  an  inquiry 
was  made  of  our  General  Counsel  as  to  whether  or  not  authority  was 
needed,  to  construct  a facility  which  was  not  a replacement  but  a new 
building.  The  ruling  we  got  was  that  the  general  authority  vested  in 
the  General  Services  Administration  under  the  Federal  Property  and 
Procurement  Act  of  1949  was  adequate  authority  for  obtaining  appro- 
priations. 

CAFETERIA  AND  TREATMENT  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Last  year  you  requested  the  Congress  and  Congress 
appropriated  $180,000  to  plan  a cafeteria  and  treatment  building.  I 
do  not  see  any  request  for  further  funds  for  1959.  What  happened  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  It  is  not  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I think  I can  answer  it.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
governmentwide  policy  of  restricting  the  start  of  new  construction 
items  in  1959  to  those  of  the  topmost  priority.  This  did  not  seem  to 
fall  in  that  category. 

Dr.  Overholser.  At  the  time  the  budget  was  made  up  that  was  the 
policy. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  4 or  5 or  6 million  people  out  of  work  now. 
Should  that  not  change  that  philosophy? 

Mr.  Hall.  I think  the  situation  has  changed  from  the  time  the 
budget  was  made  up. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  would  supply  some  work  for  unemployed 
people,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Overholser.  I think  it  would.  The  tentative  drawings  are 
expected  to  be  completed  in  April. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  puts  us  in  a silly  position  to  be  giving  you  money 
for  plans  and  getting  plans  and  specifications  drawn  up  and  then 
someone  decides  we  are  not  going  to  build  these  buildings  for  some 
reason  or  other.  Why  should  we  go  on  appropriating  for  plans? 
What  you  need  is  buildings  not  just  plans. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  timed  for  an  orderly  sequence,  however.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  budget  would  provide  for  construction  funds  for  this 
building  in  1960  and  for  the  second  building,  for  which  planning  funds 
are  now  being  requested,  in  1961. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  you  were  going  to  say  when  you  started  off 
that  it  was  time  for  a change.  I would  have  agreed  with  you.  Con- 
ditions have  changed  in  the  last  4 or  5 months  but  the  programs  you 
people  have  been  presenting  to  us  haven’t  changed  accordingly. 

MAXIMUM  SECURITY  BUILDING 

What  is  the  status  of  the  Maximum  Security  Building  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  It  is  proceeding  light  on  our  present  schedule. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are?  ! 

Dr.  Overholser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  will  it  be  completed?  « 

Mr.  Hall.  It  is  about  70  percent  complete  at  end  of  January.  Esti- 
mated completion  date  is  approximately  May  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  a little  bit  off  from  what  you  originally  sched- 
uled, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I think  it  is  a few  months  but  not  much. 

Dr.  Overholser.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  in  before  July,  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  were  told  a year  ago  construction  would  be  com- 
pleted in  about  18  months,  which  is  about  6 months  from  nowj  which  is 
quite  a ways  from  May  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Hall.  I think  originally  it  was  hoped  that,  all  things  working 
smoothly,  the  building  would  lie  completed  about  December.  We  are 
about  3 or  4 months  behind  that  initial  estimate, 

Mr.  Denton.  Dr.  Overholser,  you  are  handling  that  project  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  Masons  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Yes;  I am  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  are  you  coming  with  that  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  has  been 
in  operation  since  about  1935  or  1936  with  constantly  increasing  appro- 
priations by  the  northern  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  rite.  This  year 
I think  we  are  disbursing  approximately  $125,000  or  something  like 
that.  It  started  off  on  a modest  scale  with  about  $45,000  or  $50,000. 

research 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  have  grants  for  research  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  Yes,  sir,  no  large  amounts.  In  general  $5,000  is 
considered  a pretty  substantial  amount.  It  is  really  aiding  existing 
proiects,  not  taking  care  of  all  the  overhead  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  work  with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  Mental  Health  Society,  do  you  work  on  projects  they  work  on  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  To  the  extent  that  we  have,  for  instance,  one  of 
their  top  men  at  the  Institute,  Dr.  Seymour  Kety,  as  a member  of  our 
committee.  But  the  grants  of  the  NIMH  are  quite  substantial  as  a 
rule,  whereas  what  we  are  doing  is  supplementing  rather  than  under- 
writing the  whole  project.  It  is  widely  distributed  along  a number 
of  different  lines  all  aimed  at  schizophrenia. 

Mr.  Denton.  Have  you  made  any  new  discoveries  or  are  there  any 
benefits  you  can  show  from  this  money  ? 

Dr.  Overholser.  T think  we  hnve  found  we  have  been  put  on  one 
trail  that  is  very  promising  and  which  has  been  emphasized  T think  by 
the  tranquilizing  drugs.  That  is  the  basic  chemical  nature  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  individual  to  stress  which  results  in  what  we  call 
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schizophrenia.  We  are  trying  to  put  the  pieces  together.  We  are 
getting  a lot  of  very  good  bits  of  the  jigsaw  puzzle. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  are  working  on  the  same  thing  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  are  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Overiiolser.  They  are  working  on  a number  of  things  also  but 
probably  no  one  person  has  all  the  answers.  There  are  times  you 
may  have  2 or  3 projects  going  in  different  places  by  different  people, 
so  to  speak,  checking  up  to  see  whether  they  get  the  same  results.  We 
have  banked  on  diversity  in  our  grants  to  the  various  workers. 

We  have  some  excellent  work  done  on  brain  physiology.  We  have 
so  many  projects  it  is  rather  hard  to  keep  track  of  all  of  them  offhand. 
But  they  are  all  contributing,  we  think,  ultimately  to  a better  under- 
standing of  what  schizophrenia  is  and  thereby  we  hope  to  have  better 
success  in  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  enthusiasm  really  is  growing  rather  than  otherwise  and  Com- 
mander Bushnell,  the  new  commander,  who  succeeded  Melvin  Johnson 
as  grand  commander  of  the  Scottish  rite,  has  been  most  enthusiastic 
and  has  built  up  an  increasing  backlog  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  and 
financial  support. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Overholser.  We  appreciate  the  courteous  reception  which  we 

alwavs  receive  here. 

•/ 

NUMBER  of  patients  by  category 


(The  following  additional  data  were  submitted  at  the  request  of 
the  committee :) 

Statement  of  average  daily  patient  population 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Reimbursable: 

Public  Health  Service  (Indians) - . ..  - 

69 

69 

69 

District  of  Columbia  (residents) _ _ _ — 

5, 045 

5,035 

5, 035 

District  of  Columbia  (voluntary) . ___ 

United  States  Soldiers’ Home...  _ . _ ..  

111 

132 

132 

52 

52 

52 

Veterans’  Administration ...  - 

350 

350 

350 

Other _ . . 

1 

2 

2 

Reimbursable  total --------  -------- 

5,628 

5,  640 

5,640 

N onreim  bursable : 

U.  S.  Army - - - - _ _ 

231 

225 

218 

Canadian  insane.-  

56 

56 

56 

' • U.  S.  Coast  Guard - - 

16 

15 

14 

District  of  Columbia  nonresidents. ..  . - __ 

218 

230 

230 

U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  . . ...  _ 

21 

20 

19 

U.  S.  Navy..  _ __  _ _ _ 

90 

87 

82 

District  of  Columbia  prisoners.  ----- 

369 

390 

400 

United  States  military  prisoners _ _ • 

28 

27 

26 

United  States  prisoners..  _ _ ----- 

111 

108 

108 

Public  Health  Service _ 

44 

40 

40 

Virgin  Islands . _ - . ... 

145 

155 

160 

Miscellaneous . ...  ..  . 

37 

37 

37 

Nonreimbursable  total __  ..  . ...  . __  

1,  366 

1,390 

1,  390 

Total  patients ----- 

6,  994 

7,  030 

7,  030 
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REIMBURSEMENTS 


Reimbursement  detail  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital , Department  of  Health , Education , 

and  Welfare 


Estimate, 

1958 

Estimate, 

1959 

Change,  ini- 
crease  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed  (patient  care) : 
Veterans’ Administration.  _____ 

United  States  Soldiers’  Home 

Public  Health  Service  (Indians) __ 

Other.. _ ..  . . .....  

$776,  720 
115,  398 
153, 125 
2,  219 

$794,  200 
118, 000 
156,  600 
2,  270 

+$17,480 
+2,  602 
+3,  475 
+51 

Subtotal. __  _ ...  . ...  ...  ..  .. 

1, 047,  462 

1,071,070 

+23;  60S 

Payment  received  from  non-Federal  sources: 

Patient  care: 

District  of  Columbia 

Other...  ......  . _ ..... 

11,  466,  553 

2,  219 
10,  280 
42,  900 
10,  750 

3,  536 

11,  724, 194 
2,270 
10,  280 
42,  900 
10,  750 
3,  536 

-4-257,  641 
+51 

Officers’  board . 

Cafeteria  sales ...  ... 

Sale  of  scrap ...  ....  ...  ...  

Other  miscellaneous ......  . ..  ...  . ... 

Subtotal  _ ....  .....  . 

11,  536,  238 

11,793,  930 

+257,692 

Total  reimbursements.  ..  

Reimbursement  rate  (per  day)—.  „ . 

12,  583,  700 
$6.  08 

12,  865,  000 
$6.2166 

+281,  300 
+$0.  1366' 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Thursday,  February  20, 1958. 

WITNESSES 

CHARLES  I.  SCHOTTLAND,  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
WILLIAM  L.  MITCHELL,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONER 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

• > . . • j 

Mr.  Denton.  We  will  now  begin  our  consideration  of  the  budget 
requests  of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  You  may  proceed  in 
whatever  manner  you  would  like,  Mr.  Schottland. 

Mr.  Schottland.  I would  like  to  file  the  written  statement. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Denton.  We  will  accept  your  prepared  statement  for  the  record, 
and  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  on  the  high  points  of  your  program . 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Commissioner's  Prepared  Statement 

My  name  is  Charles  I.  Schottland.  I am  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  and 
I would  like  to  make  a few  general  statements  in  connection  with  the,  detailed 
consideration  which  you  will  give  to  the  budget  requests  of  the  various  bureaus 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  These  requests  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
by  the  bureau  directors.  However,  I shall  be  available  for  any  questions  which 
the  committee  may  have  in  the  course  of  their  presentation.  At  this  particular 
time,  I would  like  to  comment  on  a few  matters  where  changes  have  occurred 
since  we  last  appeared  before  this  committee. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Through  the  four  bureaus,  which  are  the  operating  units  of  the  Social  Security 
A<  ministration,  we  carry  responsibility  for  the  efficient,  economical,  and  purpose- 

til  administration  of  public  assistance  grants,  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program,  the  program  of  grants  for  maternal  and  child  health 
and  welfare  and  related  services  for  children,  research  in  child  life,  and  super- 
vision of  federally  chartered  credit  unions.  Likewise,  the  Commissioner  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  the  Appeals  Council  which  makes 
tinal  administrative  decisions  on  disputed  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance claims  , direction  of  the  Office  of  the  Actuary ; serving  as  secretary  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral disability  insurance  trust  fund;  and  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  Financing  established  by  the  1956  Amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

DYNAMIC  NATURE  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  RECENT  PROGRAM  TRENDS 

I he  programs  which  we  administer  touch  the  lives  of  almost  every  person  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  dynamic  and  evolving  programs  and  constantly 
present  us  with  new  problems  and  new  situations.  The  amount  of  interest  in 
social  security  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  more  than  300  bills  which  would  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Many  of  these  bills  required  substantial  consultation  prior  to  their  introduction, 
many  require  extensive  reports  at  the  request  of  the  committees,  and  a lesser 
number  have  or  will  require  testimony  before  or  consultation  with  the  sub- 
stantive committees  of  Congress.  This  all  reflects  itself  in  a very  substantial 
workload  impact  upon  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  operating  bureaus. 

Furthermore,  when  we  appeared  before  you  last  year,  the  Congress  had  only 
recently  enacted  the  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Accordingly, 
we  had  only  partially  felt  their  impact  upon  our  operations.  How  the  1956 
amendments  have  affected  our  operations  in  the  past  year  will  be  gone  into  in 
some  detail  by  the  bureau  directors  when  they  testify  in  behalf  of  their  indi- 
vidual appropriations.  I will  at  this  time  merely  illustrate  some  of  the  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  in  our  programs  in  the  past  year. 

For  example,  in  November  of  1956  there  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  9,035,000  beneficiaries.  As  of  November  1957,  this 
total  had  increased  to  11,026,000,  an  increase  of  almost  2 million.  Monthly  bene- 
fits in  November  1956  were  $477,404,000,  while  benefits  in  November  19*57  had 
increased  to  $598,720,000,  or  by  $121,316,000. 

In  November  1956  there  were  2,512,000  persons  receiving  old-age  assistance 
under  the  public  assistance  program.  This  figure  in  November  1957  had  de- 
creased to  2 492,000  despite  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  aged  in  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  about  1,000  aged  persons  a day.  This  reduction  was  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  more  and  more  aged  persons  are  being  covered  by 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program.  In  fact,  this  year  for  the  first 
time  more  than  50  percent  of  the  aged  population  will  receive  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits.  In  June  1957  there  were  524  aged  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  beneficiaries  per  1,000,  age  65  and  over,  in  the 
United  States,  while  there  were  only  168  old-age  assistance  recipients  per  1,000 
in  the  aged  population.  The  latest  figures  which  we  have  indicate  that  about 
22  percent  of  the  old-age  assistance  recipients  in  February  of  1957  were  also 
receiving  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits. 

When  we  last  appeared  before  you,  we  had  not  yet  begun  to  pay  disability 
benefits  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program.  By  November 
of  1957  there  were  140,000  such  beneficiaries  on  the  rolls  receiving  benefits  hav- 
ing a monthly  value  in  excess  of  $10  million.  Likewise’  as  of  November  1957, 
27,000  childhood  disability  benefits  had  been  awarded.  Effective  November 
1956,  the  retirement  age  for  women  was  reduced  from  age  65  to  62.  As  of 
November  1957,  959,000  women  between  the  ages  of  62  and  64  had  been  awarded 
benefits. 

Since  our  last  meeting  with  the  committee,  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled program  has  expanded.  The  States  of  California  and  Texas  have  adopted 
new  programs  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  in  the  last  year 
and  there  are  now  48  jurisdictions  having  such  programs.  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Nevada  are  not  expected  to  have  programs  in  1959. 
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In  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program,  the  number  of  recipients  in  Novem- 
ber 1956  was  2,239,000  and  in  November  1957,  2,457,000,  an  increase  of  218,000 
recipients.  This  increase  results  from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
in  the  population  and  a rise  in  the  number  of  families  broken  by  divorce,  sepa- 
ration, or  desertion  or  headed  by  an  unwed  mother.  As  Mr.  Roney  will  point 
out  in  his  statement,  the  old-age  survivors  insurance  program  has  very  substan- 
tially reduced  the  need  for  public  assistance  among  children  whose  fathers  are 
dead,  and  the  great  bulk  of  children  who  now  need  assistance  are  those  with 
parents  who  are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  divorced,  separated,  or 
unmarried— groups  that  are  not  eligible  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program  to  receive  insurance  benefits. 

As  of  July  1,  1957,  there  were  a total  of  59  million  children  in  the  United 
States  under  18  years  of  age.  During  the  past  year,  about  11,500  babies  were 
born  each  day,  resulting  in  a net  increase  from  July  1,  1956,  to  June  30,  1957, 
of  2.0  million  children  under  18  years  of  age.  The  increase  in  our  child 
population  has,  of  course,  been  of  importance  to  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  and  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance, all  of  which  have  programs  serving  children. 

Another  development  of  considerable  interest  is  the  public  assistance  medical 
care  program.  As  of  January  1 of  this  year,  38  State  public  assistance  agencies 
had  submitted  plans  to  provide  medical  care  payments  authorized  by  the  1956 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Many  of  these  plans  presented  serious 
and  complex  policy  problems.  However,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  has  clearly 
been  to  give  better  medical  care  to  the  5 million  recipients  of  public  assistance. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  IN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

I would  like  to  assure  the  committee  that  we  took  very  seriously  its  comments 
in  the  1958  committee  reports  relative  to  the  administrative  costs  in  the  public 
assistance  programs.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner have  worked  very  carefully  and  painstakingly  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance  on  a thorough  study  of  virtually  all  aspects  of  public  assistance  ad- 
ministrative costs.  We  understand  that  the  Secretary,  at  the  time  of  his  open- 
ing statement,  made  copies  of  the  reports  available  to  the  committee,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  in  whatever  detail  the  committee  desires  at  the 
time  the  budget  estimates  for  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  are  being 
eonsidered. 

MENTAL  RETARDATION  AND  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  MIGRATORY 

AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  estimate  of  expenditures  for  special  projects 
in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  will  exceed  by  almost  $160,000  the  $1  million 
that  was  earmarked  by  this  committee  for  that  purpose  in  the  1958  appropriation 
bill.  In  addition,  the  States  will  spend  other  maternal  and  child  health  funds 
for  services  for  mentally  retarded  children.  I am  sure  the  committee  will  also 
be  glad  to  know  that  in  another  area  of  its  special  interest  several  States  have 
reported  increases  in  health  services  for  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers.  Mrs.  Oettinger,  the  new  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  will  report 
on  these  matters  more  fully  in  presenting  our  request  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  maternal  and  child  welfare. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Mrs.  Oettinger  will  also  outline  briefly  the  plans  that  we  have  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  in  1960.  As  you  know,  such  a confer- 
ence has  been  held  every  10th  year  since  1909. 

FINANCING  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  the  question  of  the  financing  of  the  social  security 
system  is  frequently  a subject  of  congressional  and  public  discussion.  In  recog- 
nition of  this,  the  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Financing.  This  Coun- 
cil, composed  of  outstanding  citizens,  has  had  two  meetings  to  date.  I am  sure 
that  the  committee  will  be  gratified,  as  we  were,  that  such  outstanding  citizens 
have  accepted  this  assignment  which  will  make  heavy  demands  upon  their  tal- 
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puts,  time,  and  energies.  We  are  sure  that  the  findings  of  the  Council  will  weigh 
heavily  with  both  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  in  future  consideration 
of  social  security  financing. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  PENDING  WORKLOADS 

In  reviewing  this  budget,  I hope  the  committee  may  find  cause  for  satisfaction 
with  our  accomplishments.  We  have  faced  a gigantic  task  with  tremendous 
increases  in  our  workload.  In  order  to  get  the  job  done  during  the  past  year, 
we  were  forced  to  rely  in  many  instances  upon  shortcuts  and  to  adopt  temporary 
expedients  which  were  in  some  instances  inappropriate  for  continuation.  In 
some  areas,  also,  I am  deeply  concerned  about  our  inability  to  develop  currency 
of  operations.  For  example,  the  time  required  to  develop  and  pay  claims  under 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  and  to  hear  appeals  and  render 
decisions  is  still  substantially  in  excess  of  what  we  consider  to  be  appropriate. 
In  our  public  assistance  program  we  have  had  to  handle  4,500  amendments  to 
State  plans  with  a present  backlog  of  400.  We  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
cope  with  these  situations.  For  fiscal  year  1959,  we  anticipate  increases  in  our 
programs  in  many  areas.  Specifics  will  be  presented  as  the  bureaus  discuss 
their  1959  budgets. 

Mr.  Schottland.  I would  like  to  make  a few  oral  remarks  with 
reference  to  our  programs  and  I shall  make  them  very  brief. 

The  details  of  our  budgets  of  the  three  bureaus  will  be  discussed  by 
the  Bureau  Directors  and  I shall  be  here  throughout  the  hearings  and 
available  for  discussion  and  questions  at  the  time  of  the  Bureau  Di- 
rectors presentations.  I merely  want  to  make  very  briefly  now  some 
overall  observations. 

universality  of  programs 

An  important  factor  in  all  of  our  social  security  programs  is  its 
universality.  It  touches  the  lives  of  practically  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  As  a result  of  this  universality,  it  is 
the  subject  of  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the 
Congress. 

As  evidence  of  this  we  now  have  in  the  hopper  in  the  Congress  almost 
400  bills  directly  related  to  social  security.  This  does  not  include 
the  bills  in  which  we  have  peripheral  interests  that  also  affect  other  pro- 
grams. These  are  bills  that  only  affect  our  own  programs.  Their  con- 
sideration involves,  as  you  know,  problems  of  consultation  with  the 
Congress,  questions  of  estimates  of  cost,  reports,  testimony  before  com- 
mittee, and  so  forth. 

As  another  evidence  of  its  universality,  last  month  we  received  in 
Old  Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance  alone  over  1,400  letters  from 
Members  of  Congress.  This  is  exclusive  of  letters  relating  to  legis- 
lation. These  are  letters  relating  to  individual  cases. 

DISABILITY  CLAIMS  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  Denton.  Right  there  I think  if  investigations  regarding  dis- 
ability were  made  a little  better  you  would  not  receive  so  many  of 
those  letters.  That  is  a comment  I have  made  before  that  Congress- 
men are  doing  work  somebody  else  should  be  doing. 

Mr.  Schottland.  I know  your  comments  on  that.  We  are  working 
very  hard  on  that  question.  Most  of  our  letters  are  fairly  routine, 
however.  They  are  not  related  to  that  problem. 

The  average  letter  we  get  is  usually  about  some  constituent  who 
claims  he  is  getting  $60.40  a month  and  by  his  calculation  wTe  owe 
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him  $61.20 ; or  that  he  has  not  been  found  eligible  under  disability  or 
he  has  some  particular  reasons  to  be  dissatisfied. 

The  problem  you  mention  is  a very  difficult  problem,  this  ques- 
tion of  proof  of  eligibility.  We  are  working  on  that  and  we  will 
discuss  with  you,  if  you  wish,  when  OASI  comes  up  for  its  budget, 
the  steps  we  are  taking  to  try  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties 
you  have  found,  particularly  in  the  kind  of  cases  involving  one  case 
in  one  of  your  communities. 

GROWTH  OF  PROGRAM 

Another  factor  that  I would  like  to  mention  briefly  is  our  constant 
growth.  This  is  a growing  program.  All  of  our  bureaus  are  growing 
in  terms  of  the  workload.  Last  year  when  we  appeared  before  this 
committee  OASI  was  making  payment  to  9,035,000  beneficiaries. 
Today  we  are  making  payment  to  11  million  beneficiaries.  We  have 
increased  by  2 million  the  number  of  persons  receiving  payment 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  with 
this  committee. 

The  benefits  jumped  from  November  1956,  the  last  comparable 
date  for  which  we  have  complete  figures,  from  $477  million  to  $598 
million  in  November  1957,  an  increase  of  $121  million  a month  in 
benefits. 

This  has  had  an  effect  of  course  on  old  age  assistance  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  aged  population  in  the  United  States  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  a thousand  a day,  our  old  age  assistance  is  going 
down. 

In  November  1956  we  had  2,512,000  cases,  November  1957  we  had 
2,492,000.  Although  it  is  a decrease  of  only  20,000,  when  you  consider 
that  the  aged  population  has  increased  over  400,000  during  that  period, 
it  shows  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  old  age  assistance  program. 

Another  change  that  has  taken  place  since  we  last  appeared  before 
your  committee  is  in  our  disability  program.  When  we  last  appeared 
on  our  disability  insurance  program,  there  were  no  payments  being 
made  under  that  program.  It  had  just  started.  Today  we  have 
approximately  150,000  persons  receiving  payments. 

Last  year  when  we  appeared  there  were  very  few  women  under  65 
getting  benefits.  As  you  know,  the  program  had  just  started  to  make 
payments  to  women  down  to  age  62.  Today  almost  a million  women 
between  62  and  65  years  of  age  are  receiving  payments. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Last  year  when  we  appeared  also  your  committee  raised  questions 
with  reference  to  the  administrative  costs  of  the  States  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  assistance.  I want  to  assure  the  committee  we  have 
taken  the  committee’s  interest  very  seriously,  we  have  studied  the 
matter  very  carefully,  a report  has  been  presented  to  your  committee 
and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  discuss  that  in  detail  at  the  time  the  public 
assistance  budget  comes  up  before  your  committee. 

With  reference  to  our  children’s  programs,  our  problems  have  been 
increasing  as  the  child  population  increases.  Today  there  are  2 million 
more  children  in  the  United  States  than  there  were  when  we  appeared 
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before  your  committee  last  year  and  an  increase  of  that  magnitude  in 
1 he  child  population  means  problems  for  the  survivors  program  of  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  for  the  Children’s  Bureau  arid  for  Public 
Assistance. 

MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Just  a brief  word  about  mental  retardation  in  view  of  the  interest 
of  this  committee.  The  expenditures  of  $1  million  earmarked  for  this 
purpose  will  be  exceeded  by  about  $160,000  this  year. 

Another  development  in  the  children’s  field,  we  have  a new  Chief 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  Dr.  Oettinger,  and  she  will  appear  before 
the  committee  when  her  budget  comes  up.  She  was  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Boston  School  of  Social  Work  and  we  think  she  is  going 
t o be  an  excellent  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 


STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FINANCING 

Since  last  year  also  we  have  had  an  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  Financing,  pursuant  to  a provision  of  the  1956  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  study  the  fiscal  operations  of  old  age  and 
survivors  and  disability  insurance.  This  committee  of  12  persons  is 
an  outstanding  committee  of  top  employers,  labor  union  representa- 
tives, actuaries,  representatives  of  the  general  public,  and  they  will 
before  the  end  of  the  year  be  making  a report  on  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  fund  and  such  recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  in  their 
opinion  seem  desirable  in  connection  with  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
fund. 

In  conclusion,  I would  just  like  to  state  that  the  past  year  since  we 
last  appeared  has  really  been  a hectic  one.  Our  caseloads,  our  work- 
loads in  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  have  increased  as  I pointed 
out. 

I know  you  have  been  concerned  in  connection  with  our  hearings 
on  the  supplemental  with  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  process  our 
claims.  We  are  making  progress  in  that  direction  and  we  will  discuss 
that  in  more  detail  later  or  at  the  time  OASI  comes  before  you. 

This  has  also  been  a very  important  year  for  the  public  assistance 
program.  We  have  had  over  4,500  amendments  sent  in  by  the  States 
to  their  various  State  plans.  That  is,  State  legislatures  have  changed 
the  laws,  increased  benefits,  expanded  programs,  or  something  else  of 
a material  nature. 

In  the  Children’s  Bureau,  we  have  had  increased  pressures  because 
of  the  increase  of  child  population,  growth  of  State  and  local  pro- 
grams for  services  in  the  health  and  welfare  field.  In  spite  of  all  these 
pressures  we  in  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the  officials  of 
our  bureaus  think  we  have  this  year  met  the  challenges  of  these  pres- 
sures and  that  we  are  making  progress  in  taking  care  of  these  increas- 
ing workloads. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Commissioner 

Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

19'9  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Direction  and  coordination  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. . .... 

$197, 188 
163,  819 

$251, 400 
240,  600 

$261, 000 
299, 000 

2.  Appraisal  and  development  of  the  social  security 
program  . . ..  . _ 

Total  obligations. _ . 

361, 007 

-160, 000 
10, 993 

492, 900 

-240, 000 
48,  000 

560, 000 
-246, 000 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 
(19c 9 appropriation  act)...  . __  __ 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) - 

212, 000 

300, 000 

314, 000 

Object  classification 

1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  __  

48 

66 

66 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions  _ 

i 

Average  number  of  all  employees -_  . 

44 

56 

64 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year..  - _ 

54 

66 

66 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

9.  7 $7,  098 

9.  7 $7, 170 

9.  7 $7,  246 

1 Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions  . - 

$314,  720 
4,  796 

$411,  850 

$479,  520 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personal  services ..  _ _ _ 

1,850 

1,880 

Total  personal  services.  __  - 

319,  516 
4,  942 
30 

413,  700 
7,500 

481,  400 
7,  500 

02  Travel..  _ . . .... 

'03  Transportation  of  things.  - . ________ 

04  Communication  services _ __  

8, 185 
11,407 
5,  685 
5,  099 
6, 101 

9.  900 
15,  200 
7,  700 
5,  800 
6, 100 
26, 060 
40 

10,  400 
13,700 
8,  400 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials..  . _.  ___  _ 

6,  300 
1,000 
31,  260 
40 

09  Equipment.  ___  _ _____  

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions __  

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

42 

Total  obligations . __  

361,  007 

492, 000 

560, 000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  Do  you  want  to  also  speak  to  your 
“Salaries  and  expenses”  budget? 


General  Statement 


Mr.  Schottland.  Yes.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  file  the  written  statement  and  just  make  very  brief  oral  remarks. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(Mr.  Schottland ’s  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Opening  Statement  by  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 

The  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  for 
directing,  supervising,  and  coordinating  the  operations  of  the  four  program 
bureaus  of  the  Social  Security  Administration : Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 

vivors Insurance,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Children’s  Bureau,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

RESPON  SIBIL!  TIES 

In  general,  the  Commissioner’s  Office  has  four  major  areas  of  responsibility: 

1.  Overall  supervision  of  the  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  its  bureaus.  The  functions  of  the  bureaus  encompass  direct  program  ad- 
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ministration,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  as  well  as  grant-in-aid  administration  of  the 
public  assistance  and  maternal  and  child  welfare  programs  with  their  inherent 
problems  of  Federal-State  relations. 

2.  Overall  planning  with  relation  to  the  problem  of  economic  security  of  the 
American  people. 

3.  Broad  planning  in  the  various  welfare  areas. 

4.  Compiling,  studying,  and  analyzing  information  in  areas  pertaining  to  social 
security,  so  that  current  facts  on  items  such  as  medical-care  costs,  public  and 
private  assistance,  and  problems  of  the  aging  can  be  related  to  our  present  pro- 
grams and  can  be  used  to  develop  long-range  planning  for  social  security  in  the 
United  States. 

1959  BUDGET  BEQUEST 

For  1958,  Congress  appropriated  funds  to  increase  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  from  48  positions  to  66  positions.  No  increase  in  staff  is  re- 
quested for  1959.  However,  since  the  18  new  positions  for  which  funds  were 
appropriated  in  1958  were  authorized  for  only  a portion  of  that  fiscal  year, 
we  will  require  $68,000  additional  to  pay  the  salaries  and  related  expenses  of 
such  positions  for  the  full  year  1959. 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1959  is  $560,000.  Of  this  amount,  $314,000 
is  requested  from  general  funds ; the  remainder,  $246,000,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund.  The  total  request  for  1959 
is  an  increase  of  $20,000  over  funds  appropriated  for  1958  and  $68,000  above 
1958  obligations. 

195  8 AND  1959  WORK  EMPHASIS 

The  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  created  a substantial  increase 
in  the  work  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner.  The  amendments  make  it  neces- 
sary to  review  and  change  or  modify  many  of  the  operations  and  functions  of 
our  programs.  New  areas  of  activities  were  introduced  by  the  amendments, 
such  as  the  new  emphasis  which  was  placed  on  self-help  and  self-care. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  workload  brought  about  by  the  social-security 
amendments,  interest  in  social-security  matters  on  the  part  of  both  the  general 
public  and  Congress  continues  at  a very  high  level.  One  indication  of  this  is 
the  number  of  bills  introduced  in  Congress  directly  relating  to  the  social-security 
programs.  In  the  82d  Congress,  168  such  bills  were  introduced ; in  the  84th 
Congress,  488  were  introduced.  In  the  1st  session  alone  of  the  85th  Congress, 
358  bills  were  introduced.  Many  of  these  bills  must  be  reviewed  to  determine 
their  impact  upon  basic  program  objectives  and  existing  legislation.  On  a 
smaller  number,  we  are  asked  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  congressional  com- 
mittees, or  Members  of  Congress  for  comments.  I believe  the  interest  being 
shown  in  the  social-security  field  is  healthy  and  is  conducive  to  development. 
However,  proper  consideration  of  these  bills  is  highly  important,  and  part  of  the 
additional  staff  newly  authorized  in  1958  will  work  in  this  area  of  activity. 

Other  additional  positions  authorized  by  Congress  last  year  are  being  directed 
toward  strengthening  our  work  in  such  areas  as  family  life,  services  for  the 
family,  and  problems  of  the  aging,  and  to  increase  our  ability  to  compile  ma- 
terial and  make  studies  to  more  adequately  develop  the  long-range  planning 
that  should  be  done.  In  addition,  we  are  now  in  a better  position  to  handle  the 
many  day-to-day  policy  and  program  decisions  which  arise  in  programs  as  dy- 
namic as  ours. 

I will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  on  our  budget  esti- 
mate for  1959,  but,  first,  I want  to  assure  you  that  I appreciate  the  assistance 
this  committee  gave  us  last  year  through  recognition  of  our  need  for  funds  to 
work  toward  accomplishing  the  job  that  should  be  done. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  OFFICE 

Mr.  Schottland.  As  you  know,  the  Commissioner's  Office  directs 
and  supervises  four  bureaus,  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance, 
Children’s  Bureau,  Public  Assistance,  and  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

We  roughly  have  three  functions.  We  supervise  the  bureaus,  we 
do  planning  in  the  general  field  of  welfare  and  social -insurance  areas, 
and  we  compile  and  analyze  information  necessary  for  program 
planning. 
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In  connection  with  our  budget  request,  we  have  not  asked  for  any 
increase  in  staff.  We  appreciate  the  assistance  which  the  committee 
gave  us  last  year  in  recognizing  our  needs  and  making  available 
additional  staff,  and  no  increase  has  been  requested. 

19  58  APPROPRIATION  AND  RESERVE  BY  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Last  year  you  asked  for  a sizable  increase,  from 
$372,000  to  $559,000.  This  committee  thought  it  was  pretty  well 
justified.  We  thought  you  were  doing  a good  job  but  needed  a little 
more  personnel  to  do  an  even  better  job.  We  gave  you  $540,000.  I 
see  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wasn't  so  sasily  convinced,  and  they  are 
still  withholding  $48,000  from  you.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Yes.  We  worked  out  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  a schedule  whereby  we  will  end  up  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  on  June  30  with  all  of  our  positions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  worked  this  out  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Are  you  telling  us  now  we  gave  you  $48,000  too  much? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Xo.  I am  not  saying  that  you  gave  us  too 
much.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  gave  us  substantially  what  we  asked 
for  and  we  did  appreciate  it. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  felt  that  in  the  interest  of  making 
the  best  use  of  available  funds,  that  we  should  stagger  employment, 
and  we  worked  out  a schedule  of  staggering  recruitment  with  them 
so  that  we  would  end  up  with  our  full  employment  on  June  30,  1958. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  do  you  stagger  employment? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  were  two  considerations  in  this  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman:  You  will  recall  that  this  went  pretty  much  across  the 
board  in  the  whole  Department. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  went  pretty  much  across  the  board  in  the  De- 
partment but  I notice  it  didn’t  happen  in  the  Labor  Department.  Is 
that  because  you  didn’t  do  as  good  a job  selling  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  the  Labor  Department  does,  or  does  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  something  against  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  it  is  a combination  of  factors,  included  among 
which  I believe  is -the  fact  that  you  weren’t  as  generous  with  the  Labor 
Department  in  increases  last  year  as  you  were  with  us.  So  they 
didn’t  have  as  much  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  gave  substantially  what  they  asked  for. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  did  have  sizable  increases  in  the  1958  allowance. 
As  you  will  recall,  during  the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  there  was  a 
considerable  period  of  time  during  which  the  apportionment  process 
was  being  discussed.  During  this  period  of  time  we  did  not  put  on 
the  additional  employees  which  you  authorized,  and  so  a savings 
actually  occurred  during  this  process.  Then  we  scheduled  the  em- 
ployment from  the  date  of  its  resolution  until  the  date  we  thought 
we  could  get  these  people  on,  so  the  savings  which  did  occur  during 
that  period  of  consideration  of  the  apportionments,  together  with  a 
scheduled  further  delay,  occasioned  the  reserve,  but  not  a decrease  in 
the  staff  authorized. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see.  So  we  haven’t  had  any  staggering  of  employ- 
ment, 1 week  on  and  1 week  off. 
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Mr.  Sciiottland.  No.  This  has  just  resulted  in  a delay  in  new 
recruitment. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  do  you  think  we  feel?  You  are  asking  for 
$08,000  more  this  year.  We  don’t  have  any  guaranty,  if  we  give  it  to 
you,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  let  you  use  it.  Last  year  they  in- 
cluded $559,000  in  the  Budget  but  when  Congress  appropriated 
$540,000,  they  wouldn’t  even  let  you  spend  that.  Do  you  have  any 
guaranty  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  they  will  let  you  spend 
it  even  if  Congress  gives  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I don’t  believe  anybody  could  give  you  such  a guaranty 
but  an  entirely  different  situation  will  occur  in  fiscal  year  1959.  In 
order  to  effect  a savings  in  1959,  similar  to  the  reserves  that  were 
established  in  1958,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  force  to  accomplish 
it.  Savings  were  possible  in  1958  because  we  were  increasing  staffr 
and  you  could  time  the  date  of  employment,  so  as  to  effect  savings,  but 
in  1959  you  would  actually  have  to  reduce  staff  in  order  to  effect  such 
savings,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  that  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  Mr.  J ensen  has  his  way,  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I hope  Mr.  Jensen  doesn’t  have  his  way. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I hope  not,  too. 

INCREASE  FOR  ANNUALIZATION  OF  NEW  POSITIONS 

There  is  another  item  that  has  been  appearing  in  many  of  the 
budget  requests  of  HEW,  and  that  is  a large  increase  for  annualiza- 
tion of  new  positions.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
only  large  increase  in  your  appropriation  is  $67,700  to  reduce  the 
so-called  lapses  to  a normal  level.  The  total  lapses  budgeted  for  1958 
is  $71,700,  so  the  request  for  $67,700  is  based  on  normal  lapses,  amount- 
ing to  $4,000,  which  is  obviously  unrealistic. 

This  is  not  the  first  appropriation  where  we  have  had  this  to  con- 
tend with.  This  is  the  second,  third  or  fourth  appropriation  where  it 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  inflation  in 
this  business  of  annualizing  increases  that  we  gave  you  last  year. 

Who  wants  to  speak  to  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I would  like  to  start,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  To  illustrate  how  unrealistic  the  $4,000  figure  is  the 
actual  lapses  for  1957  were  $36,385,  and  the  average  for  the  last  5 
years  has  been  over  $20,000  a year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  done  a pretty  careful  and  analytical  job  on 
lapses. 

In  1957  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  had 
increases  as  well  as  in  1958,  and  in  years  in  which  there  is  increased 
staffing  there  are  higher  lapses. 

I think  that  Mr.  Wynkoop  has  some  figures  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  turnover  of  personnel  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  is  the  lowest  of  any  place  in  the  entire  Department, 
and  very  little  lapse  results  with  respect  to  permanent  employees. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Yes,  sir. 

In  relation  to  our  regular  staff,  Mr.  Fogarty,  we  ran  consistently 
about  1 percent  turnover. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  that  the  normal  lapse  is  $4,000  when  the 
average  for  the  last  5 years  has  been  over  $20,000  ? 

That  is  the  point  I can’t  understand.  This  isn’t  the  first  appropria- 
tion that  this  has  shown  up  that  way. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Sir,  we  estimate  that  to  annualize  the  18  positions 
which  you  authorized  in  1938  will  require  $67,700.  Retirement  con- 
tributions associated  with  those  same  positions,  sir,  would  amount  to 
$2,281.  Other  objectives  of  expense,  $1,700.  So  the  total  annualiza- 
tion costs  are  $73,681,  which  compares  with  a lapse  of  $71,000  in  1958, 
which  includes  not  only  the  18  positions  which  were  authorized  during 
1958,  but  the  small  amount  of  lapse  that  we  have  in  relation  to  the 
existing  staff  that  we  brought  forward  from  1957. 

So  our  lapses  in  total  for  1958  are  in  excess  of  what  we  estimate  our 
annualization  cost  to  be. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  wffiat  you  are  considering  on  normal  lapse  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  average  of  the  last  5 years,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  No,  sir.  We  have  figured  our  lapse  figure  for  exist- 
ing jobs  that  we  will  carry  into  the  fiscal  year  1959,  to  be  precisely  the 
same  percentage  that  has  existed  in  previous  years.  However,  due  to 
the  staggering  of  employment,  Mr.  Fogarty,  throughout  the  year,  we 
have  a very  high  lapse  figure  in  1958,  most  of  which  is  related  specifi- 
cally to  the  new  jobs  which  were  authorized. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  my  figures  wrong,  then,  that  lapses  over  the  last 
5 years  have  averaged  over  $20,000  a year  for  this  Office  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Well,  sir,  lapse  figures 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I made  the  statement,  so  if  you  can  find  where  it  is 
wrong,  I wish  you  would  correct  it  for  the  record. 

(The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record:) 

Personnel  turnover  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  is  extremely  low  and 
lapses  due  to  delay  in  refilling  vacancies  have  exceeded  1.4  percent  in  only  1 
of  the  last  4 budget  years.  There  have  been  unusual  conditions  which  have 
raised  this  lapse  figure  for  the  appropriation  as  a whole,  the  most  important  of 
these  conditions  being  those  years  where  newly  authorized  positions  were  filled 
for  only  a part  of  the  year.  Reimbursable  details  to  the  Congress  and  to  other 
Government  agencies  also  increased  the  total  lapse  figure  in  1955  and  1956. 
Lapses  due  to  delay  in  filling  vacancies  were  1.4  percent  in  1956,  1.1  percent  in 
1957,  0.8  percent  in  1958  and  we  are  estimating  1.8  percent  in  1959,  thus  the  1959 
estimate  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  our  most  recent  experience. 

The  attached  table  identifies  by  fiscal  years  total  lapses — those  due  to  delays  in 
filling  of  vacancies  and  those  due  to  abnormal  conditions.  The  fiscal  year  1954 
has  been  omitted  from  the  table  since  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  and  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  Commissioner  were  vacant  for  5 
months  as  was  a supergrade  position  for  6 months.  The  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sioner’s position  had  the  effect  of  delaying  recruitment  pending  a new  appoint- 
ment. 
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Schedule  of  personal  service  lapse , 1955-59 


Annual 

salaries 

Total 

lapse 

Lapse 
due  to 
delay 
in  refill- 
ing va- 
cancies 

Lapse 
due  to 
abnor- 
mal con- 
ditions 

Reason  for  abnormal 
conditions 

1959  estimate 

$488,  500 

$8,  980 
1.8 

$8,980 

1.8 

Lapse  percent  to  total  an- 
nual salaries. 

1958  estimate _ 

$483,  550 

$71,  700 

$4,  000 

$67, 700 

18  new  positions  filled  for 

Lapse  percent  to  total  an- 

14.8 

0.8 

14.0 

only  a portion  of  fiscal  1958. 

nual  salaries. 

1957  actual . 

$351, 105 

$36,  385 

$3, 616 

$32,  769 

8 new  positions  filled  for  only 

Lapse  percent  to  total  an- 



10.4 

1. 1 

9.3 

a portion  of  fiscal  1957. 

nual  salaries. 

1955  actual _ ___  . 

$287,  015 

$9,  249 

$4,  053 

$5, 196 

Reimbursable  detail  to  Sen- 

Lapse  percent  to  total  an- 

3.2 

1.4 

1.8 

ate  Committee  on  Labor 

nual  salaries. 

1955  actual _ __  _ _ 

$270,  720 

$17, 043 

$8,  599 

$8,  444 

and  Public  Welfare. 
Reimbursable  detail  to  Sen- 

Lapse  percent  to  total  an- 

6.3 

3.1 

3.1 

ate  Committee  on  Labor 

nual  salaries. 

. : • 

and  Public  Welfare  ($7,444) 
and  position  of  Commis- 
sioner vacant  for  1 month 
pending  appointment. 

Adequacy  of  1959  Budget  for  Social  Security  Programs 


Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Schottland,  do  you  think  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  is  going  to  be  able  to  keep  their  commitments  in  1959 
under  the  budget? 

I mean  as  of  now.  I realize  this  budget  was  made  up  some  months 
ago,  but  certainly  times  have  changed  in  the  last  3 or  I months. 

Mr.  Schottland.  I think  Mr.  Fogarty,  that  the  only  possible 
changes  might  be  in  connection  with  the  OASI  administration  esti- 
mate and  public  assistance  grants. 

On  the  basis  of  information  presently  available  to  us  it  does  appear 
as  if  the  budgets  we  are  submitting  will  be  adequate.  What  we  can- 
not foretell  is  what  effect  the  present  situation  might  have  if  it  should 
continue  over  a period  of  time. 

* , 7m  <m vi/o<  * 

ADEQUACY  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 

We  have  made  in  public  assistance  grants  a quick  survey  of  the 
States,  to  ascertain  the  impact  upon  public  assistance.  So  far  as 
we  can  tell,  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  the  States,  the  situation  is 
such  that  our  present  estimates  appear  to  be  in  line  with  what  the  States 
are  going  to  need. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I hope  you  are  right  but  I don’t  think  you  are.  Will 
you  put  into  the  record  at  this  point  your  most  recent  estimates  from 
the  States  justifying  that.  In  my  State  they  don’t  believe  that  to  be 
true. 

State  Estimates  of  Requirements,  1958  and  1959 

The  latest  dollar  estimates  that  we  have  received  from  the  State  agencies  are 
those  which  were  requested  in  July  of  1957.  These  estimates  corroborated  the 
requested  supplemental  of  $70,600,000  this  fiscal  year  as  well  as  our  request  of 
$1,806,000,000  for  1959.  We  have  within  the  last  several  weeks  asked  the  States 
to  indicate  whether  their  estimates  for  1958  which  they  submitted  in  July  were 
adequate.  Thirty  States  indicated  that  the  July  estimates  were  adequate,  9 gave 
conditional  answers,  and  4 indicated  that  the  July  estimates  were  now  low. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Before  you  make  any  embarrassing  statement,  let  me 
read  you  this  letter  that  has  just  been  given  to  me.  It  was  sent  to 
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the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Mi\  Cannon,  and  dated  February 
19,  1958 : 

Dear  Chairman  : On  February  7 — 
only  2 weeks  ago  tomorrow — 

we  forwarded  to  you  information  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  on  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  State  and  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  assistance  programs. 

The  report  indicated  that  the  Department  was  developing  a legislative  pro- 
posal concerning  matching  formulas  for  administrative  costs  and  other  phases 
of  the  public  assistance  program. 

F rom  what  I have  heard  from  the  States  and  the  letters  I have  re- 
ceived, they  are  really  up  in  arms  about  such  a proposal  and  don’t  want 
any  part  of  it.  The  letter  goes  on  to  say : 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Department  has  decided  to  defer 
action  for  the  time  being  on  these  proposals  to  allow  more  time  for  study  in 
the  light  of  current  and  changing  conditions  in  the  public  assistance  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  getting  a little  bit  alarmed  at  the  numbers  of  unemployed  that 
we  have  and  I think  he  is  getting  concerned  over  how  these  public 
assistance  rolls  are  growing  and  are  going  to  continue  to  grow,  and  as 
a result  he  says  he  wants  to  defer  action  now.  I think  he  is  using 
pretty  good  judgment.  I don’t  know  if  that  is  the  only  reason  that 
he  is  deferring  action  now  because  of  the  depression  that  we  are  in, 
or  because  he  is  beginning  to  hear  from  some  of  the  States,  that  they 
don’t  want  any  part  of  this  proposal. 

What  is  your  analysis  of  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  When  we  prepared  the  report  for  the  committee  in 
connection  with  administrative  costs,  it  necessitated  a complete  review 
of  the  entire  public  assistance  program  and  we  did  come  up  with  some 
general  principles  and  guidelines  with  reference  to  a new  look  at  the 
total  public  assistance  fiscal  arrangement  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  We  said  in  the  report  that  we  would  prepare 
specifics  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  in  that  report. 

We  have  been  evaluating,  however,  the  total  public  assistance  situa- 
tion. We  have  met  with  the  States.  We  have  analyzed  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  States,  and  the  administration  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  this  time  further  study  is  indicated  before  we 
come  up  with  any  specific  proposal.  Therefore,  we  have  sent  the 
letter  to  the  committee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  previous  letter 
indicated  we  would  come  up  with  a specific  proposal  to  inform  the 
committee  that  we  will  not  come  up  with  a specific  proposal  for  the 
time  being,  until  we  have  made  further  study. 

We  have  been  making  a study  of  the  situation  in  the  States.  We 
do  not  have  a complete  analysis,  because  we  have  just  asked  general 
questions  of  the  States.  Roughly  speaking,  the  situation  looks  as 
follows  in  terms  of  public  assistance : 

OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE 

Old  age  assistance,  which  is  our  biggest  program  in  terms  of  money, 
will  probably  not  react  too  much  to  the  economic  situation. 

Up  to  last  month  the  number  of  persons  receiving  old  ago  assistance 
was  still  going  down.  This  is  primarily  due  to  old  age  and  survivors 
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insurance  going  up  but  although  old  age  assistance  goes  down  only 
slightly  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  aged  receiving  old  age  as- 
sistance, it  is  quite  substantial  on  a percentage  basis  because  as  old  age 
assistance  goes  down  in  terms  of  the  absolute  numbers,  the  aged  popu- 
lation keeps  going  up  and  therefore  the  rate  or  incidence  of  those  re- 
ceiving old  age  assistance  keeps  going  down. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  It  isn’t  going  down  at  the  rate  that  was  anticipated, 
though,  is  it? 

Mr.  Sciiottland.  I think  that  depends,  Mr.  Fogarty,  who  antic- 
ipated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I guess  maybe  Congress  did  when  they  passed  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  legislation  and  I remember  being 
told  that  b}^  the  Social  Security  Administration  people. 

Mr.  Sciiottland.  I think  it  is  going  down  quite  rapidly  in  terms  of 
the  incidence.  Just  a few  years  ago  about  23  percent  of  the  aged  in 
the  United  States  were  receiving  old  age  assistance.  Today,  a little 
over  16  percent  are  receiving  old  age  assistance.  The  whole  old  age 
assistance  character,  the  character  of  the  old  age  assistance  load  is 
changing. 

Years  ago  it  was  a fairly  young  group,  that  is,  between  65  and  70. 
Today  the  average  age  is  75.  Many  years  ago  it  was  primarily  a 
man’s  program.  Today  it  is  primarily  a woman’s  program,  about  60 
percent  of  them  being  women. 

The  characteristic  of  typical  old  age  recipient  is  a woman  aged  75. 

With  increased  longevity,  with  the  women  living  much  longer  than 
the  men,  so  that  they  are  averaging  about  4 years  longer  than  the 
men,  we  have  this  large  group  of  women  and  large  group  of  men  who 
have  not  been  eligible  for  OASI  and  they  are  living  for  a long.  time. 
I think  the  life  span  at  around  65  is  around  15  years.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  have  this  continued  large  group. 

We  also  have  a large  number  of  persons,  particularly  from  the 
rural  areas,  who  either  were  not  covered  under  OASI,  or  were  so  re- 
cently covered,  and  with  such  low  incomes,  that  they  are  getting  close 
to  the  minimum,  $30,  $40,  or  $50  a month,  and  when  they  have  medical 
expenses  it  is  necessary  they  come  under  old-age  assistance.  Con- 
sequently we  have  an  overlap  of  about  600,000  persons  receiving  old- 
age  assistance  and  old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Our  farm  problem  certainly  isn’t  getting  any  better ; 
according  to  that  election  out  in  Minnesota  on  Tuesday  it  must  be 
getting  much  worse.  You  may  expect  a little  increase  from  the  farm 
people. 

Mr.  Sciiottland.  As  you  know,  we  are  getting  a tremendous  num- 
ber coming  into  old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I know. 

Mr.  Schottland.  So  that  those  are  the  reasons  for  the  old-age  as- 
sistance load  not  decreasing  any  more  rapidly. 

The  Federal  program  that  responds  to  the  employment  situation 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program. 

GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  you  get  a couple  of  million  people  that  ex- 
haust their  unemployment  compensation  benefits  that  is  going  to 
reflect  on  public  assistance ; isn’t  it  ? 
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Mr.  Schottland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  they  exhaust  their  benefits  they  have  got  to  go 
to  the  city  or  town  and  ask  for  relief. 

Mr.  Schottland.  Yes,  sir. 

We  made  a quick  survey  of  the  States  and  you  will  be  interested 
in  a summary  of  their  replies. 

There  are  two  programs  that  are  most  responsive  to  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  That  is  aid  to  dependent  children,  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participates,  and  general  assistance,  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  does  not. 

General  assistance  takes  care  of  those  who  aren’t  aged  or  not  blind, 
not  disabled,  and  they  are  not  children,  where  the  parent  is  absent. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

In  ADC,  which  is  the  Federal  program,  we  asked  the  States  whether 
or  not  their  present  budgets,  upon  which  our  requests  also  are  made, 
are  sufficient  to  carry  what  might  be  an  increased  load  this  fiscal  year. 
Thirty  States  said,  “Yes,”  that  their  present  anticipation — this  is 
within  the  last  week — that  they  anticipate  that  they  are  not  going  to 
have  any  difficulty  within  their  budgetary  allocation  to  carry  the  load. 

Nine  States  said,  “Yes,”  with  qualifications,  the  qualifications  being 
if  the  rate  of  increase  remains  the  same  or  if  economic  conditions  do 
not  cause  an  unforeseen  increase  in  their  program.  F our  States  said 
they  would  not  have  adequate  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  9 and  4,  the  last  2 categories 
of  States. 

Mr.  Schottland.  I don’t  have  the  names  of  the  States.  I will  put 
them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  they  from  the  more  or  less  populated  areas  of 
the  country  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  I don’t  know.  I would  guess  they  are  from  the 
more  populated  areas.  I just  don’t  know  that.  I will  be  glad  to  supply 
them  for  the  record. 

(The  information  follows :) 


4 States  answering  ‘“No”  : 

Connecticut : Supplementary  appropriation  anticipated. 

Maine : Consideration  being  given  to  a 6 months’  waiting  period  for  “de- 
privation,” unless  additional  funds  become  available. 

Missouri : Deficiency  appropriation  requested. 

Rhode  Island : Deficiency  appropriation  requested. 


•9  States  answering  “Yes,  with  qualifications” : 


Colorado 

Florida 

Maryland 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey 
Texas 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 

GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 


Mr.  Schottland.  With  reference  to  general  assistance  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  participate,  it  is  very  difficult  to  relate 
the  picture  in  general  assistance  to  the  problem  of  employment  be- 
cause the  States  vary  so  much  in  their  general  assistance  programs. 
Only  25  States  have  general  assistance  programs  where  assistance  is 
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available  to  employable  people.  The  rest  of  the  States,  they  are 
available  in  some  counties  and  not  in  others. 

In  16  States,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not  have  funds  available 
for  employable  persons  even  if  they  are  unemployed,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  tell  what  the  situation  is  in  that  part  of  the  public  as- 
sistance program  most  responsive  to  the  employment  situation. 

We  do  know  that  the  number  is  increasing.  In  December  of  1956 
there  were  48,000  cases  in  general  assistance;  in  December  1957  there 
were  65,000. 

I referred  to  applications,  new  applications  received. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  mean  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  Schottland.  That  is  new  applications.  In  terms  of  the  whole 
country  there  are  about  900,000  persons  receiving  general  assistance 
in  December  1957.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  15  percent  from  the 
previous  month. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  new  applications  for  unemployment 
compensation  are  still  going  up,  too,  considerably? 

Mr.  Schottland.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  just  afraid  of  this  state  we  are  going  through 
now.  I hope  you  have  asked  for  enough  money  to  carry  you  through. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  social  workers  throughout  the  country  are  disap- 
pointed that  there  are  no  funds  requested  for  cooperative  research  in 
social  security  nor  for  training  funds  for  public  assistance  employees, 
but  you  did  ask  the  department  for  that  money,  didn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  the  Department  disallow  it  or  did  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Schottland.  The  Department  asked  for  it,  both  of 

Mr.  F ogarty.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  it  out. 

Mr.  Schottland.  Yes. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Do  you  still  think  it  is  as  important  as  you  did  a year 
ago  that  we  have  funds  for  these  purposes? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Yes.  I think  the  Department  feels  that  they  are 
important  programs.  The  administration,  as  you  know,  has  the  prob- 
lem of  taking  the  requests  of  departments  and  determining  priorities 
and  in  terms  of  the  priorities,  the  administration  has  determined  that 
many  new  programs  should  not  be  begun. 

As  we  testified  before  the  committees,  both  appropriations  and  the 
substantive  committees,  these  are  important  programs  and  I think 
the  administration  feels  they  are  important. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do,  too. 

Mr.  Schottland.  They  felt  they  should  be  delayed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agreed  with  them  on  it.  I am  speaking  as  a friend. 
We  allowed  the  requests  a year  ago  and  it  was  stricken  out  by  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  Schottland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  weren’t  able  to  get  any  support  on  the  floor  to  get 
them  restored. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Are  yon  going  to  make  any  legislative  proposals  to  raise  social- 
security  benefits  or  lower  the  age  qualifications,  or  anything  else  that 
is  going  to  help  these  people  who  can’t  get  by  today  on  the  amount 
of  money  they  are  getting  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  I don’t  know  that  I can  give  you  any  answer 
at  this  stage  of  the  game,  Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  studying  the  entire 
situation.  We  are  studying  all  of  the  bills  that  are  now  in,  and  we 
will,  of  course,  have  to  take  positions  on  all  of  the  bills  now  in,  as  well 
as  make  proposals.  We  do  have  some  proposals  now  in  the  mill,  but 
they  are  rather  minor  technical  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  what  we  will  come  up  with  in  terms  of  additional  proposals 
I don’t  know.  We  are  now  studying  the  entire  situation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  as  of  the  present  time,  and  here  it  is  February 
20,  you  or  the  Department  has  not  decided  on  recommending  to 
Congress  liberalizing  the  social-security  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Schottland.  We  have  no  proposals  along  that  line  at  this 
time. 

AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I keep  getting  more  letters  every  day  from  people 
like  the  man  whose  check  amounts  to  $54  a month,  and  he  is  paying 
$15  a week  for  room  and  board  and  asking  how  he  can  get  by. 

I have  to  admit  that  he  isn’t  getting  by.  Certainly,  even  with  un- 
employment, the  cost  of  living  isn’t  coming  down  at  all. 

I felt  sure  the  administration  would  have  some  proposals  that 
would  liberalize  this  program  in  some  way  in  order  to  help  these  peo- 
ple who  aren’t  any  more  than  existing  today  with  what  they  get. 

Maybe  20  years  ago  $54  a month  was  all  right.  It  sure  is  not  all 
right  today,  is  it? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Of  course,  20  years  ago  they  weren’t  getting  even 
the  $54,  because  there  have  been  substantial  increases. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  not  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Schottland.  There  is  no  question  that  in  the  lower  payments 
from  $30  on  up,  you  do  have  very  low  payments.  The  increases  author- 
ized by  Congress  from  the  beginning  have  pretty  much  kept  up  with 
the  cost  of  living.  You  may  debate  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
were  large  enough  at  the  beginning  and  whether  the  lower  payments 
are  really  large  enough  to  take  care  of  people  whose  sole  reliance  is  on 
their  social-security  checks,  but  generally  speaking,  it  is  true  that  the 
increases  authorized  have  generally  kept  up  with  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Specifically,  or  roughly,  the  old-age  retirement  average  for  the  new 
cases  is  averaging  around  $71  a month. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  that  is  enough  to  get  by  on  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  No,  I don’t,  but  as  you  know,  the  social-security 
program  was  supposed  to  be  a floor  of  minimum  protection,  and  on 
top  of  that,  persons  were  to  build  whatever  other  assets  and  income 
they  might  in  terms  of  their  own  savings,  union  plans,  industry  plans, 
et  cetera. 

AVERAGE  INCOME  AND  INCOME  GROUFS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  average  weekly  pay  of  people  in  our 
country  ? 
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Mr.  Denton.  About  $70  a week. 

Mr.  Sc  iiottland.  I don’t  know  what  a straight  average  would  be.. 
I think  industrial  workers,  if  you  eliminate  agriculture,  I think  in- 
dust rial  workers  are  getting  around  an  average  of  $70. 

Mr.  F oc  arty.  I Tow  many  people  in  our  country  are  living  on  less 
than  a thousand  dollars  a year? 

Mr.  Sc 1 1 ottland.  I don’t  have  those  figures  before  me  right  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  how  many  families  in 
this  country  are  trying  to  exist  on  a thousand  dollars  a year,  and 
then  the  number  in  the  higher  brackets? 

Mr.  Sciiottland.  We  would  be  glad  to.  Those  figures  are  readily 
available. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 

Number  of  families  by  family  income  for  the  United  States,  1956 


Number  of 
fciTni/Ti/Ss 

Total  money  income  : (in  thousands ) 

Total 43,445 

Under  $500 1,  390 

$500  to  $999 1,  434 

$1,000  to  $1,499 1,  912 

$1,500  to  $1,999 1,  955 

$2,000  to  $2,499_ 2,  216 

$2,500  to  $2,999 2,  216 

$3,000  to  $3,499 2,  694 

$3,500  to  $3,999 2,  737 

$4,000  to  $4,499 3,  476 

• $4,500  to  $4,999 2,  998 

$5,000  to  $5,999 5,  952 

$6,000  to  $6,999 4,  258 

$7,000  to  $9,999 6,  777 

$10,000  to  $14,999 2,  563 

$15,000  to  $24,999 652 

$25,000  and  over 217 

Median  income 4,  783 


.Source  : U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Series  P-60,  No.  26,  Sept.  9,  1957. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  a sizable  number  that  aren’t  making  any- 
where near  $70  a week. 

Mr.  Schottland.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I don’t  know  what  they  are  going  to  do,  do  you, 
under  social  security  ? Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  they 
can  live  decently  under  social  security  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  It  does  present  a difficult  problem,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Difficult  ? It  is  an  impossible  problem,  as  I see  it. 
I don’t  see  how  anybody  could  put  anything  away  if  he  has  3 or  4 
children  and  he  is  making  less  than  $75  a week,  so  when  he  retires  he’s 
going  to  have  to  live  on  social  security. 

I feel  sorry  for  these  people  in  that  area.  I think  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  I think  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of  liberalizing 
the  social-security  law. 

migrant  labor 

I asked  several  people  about  the  migrant  labor  problem  in  some  of 
our  areas.  Earlier  1 wrote  to  the  Department  of  Labor  about  these 
crew  leaders.  Part  of  the  answer  I got  is  the  lack  of  enforcement  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  designated  the  crew 
leaders  as  employers  for  social-security  purposes.  It  requires  the  crev 
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leader  to  make  social-security  tax  deductions  from  the  migrants  pay 
unless  by  specific  agreement  the  farmer  makes  the  deductions. 

The  Department  of  Labor  was  not  in  favor  of  this  amendment  when 
it  was  passed.  They  say  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  aware  of  the  problem  of  enforcing  this  provision  and  is 
evaluating  the  situation.  They  also  say  that  it  is  their  judgment  it 
is  still  too  early  to  know  whether  this  provision  can  be  properly 
enforced  or  should  be  changed. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  My  comment  would  be  in  line  with  the  last  state- 
ment that  you  have  just  made,  that  it  has  been  too  early  to  know  just 
how  this  is  working.  I would  like  to  make  some  general  comments, 
however,  personally. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  holding  the  crew  leader  responsible 
in  certain  types  of  migratory  labor  situations,  because  in  some  cases 
the  attachment  of  the  worker  is  to  the  crew  leader,  and  not  to  the  par- 
ticular farm  owner.  He  may  work  for  half  a day  on  one  farm  and 
then  half  a day  on  another,  and  he  keeps  shifting  around.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  his  employer  is  really  the  crew  leader.  It  is  the  only 
person  he  knows.  We  estimated  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  that  this 
would  actually  bring  into  the  social-security  program  a number  of 
persons  that  hitherto  had  been  excluded. 

We  have  been  working  with  the  crew  leaders,  and  we  think  that  the 
fact  that  they  are  now  required  to  keep  records  and  pay  these  taxes 
will  result  in  a more  responsive  employer-employee  relationship  be- 
tween the  crew  leader  and  the  worker. 

Xow  whether  this  will  be  entirely  a plus  thing  in  the  long  run,  or 
whether  there  will  be  disadvantages,  we  don’t  know.  We  think  we 
have  made  tremendous  progress  in  getting  crew  leaders  throughout 
the  country  to  keep  more  accurate  records,  and  we  will  be  in  a position, 
I imagine,  within  another  year  or  so,  to  have  an  assessment  of  how 
this  will  work. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  with  whatever  disadvantage — and  we  can’t  blind 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  there  are  crew  leaders  and  that  they  do  have 
an  employer-employee  relationship. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Department  of  Labor,  apparently,  is  not  in  favor 
of  this,  are  they  ? So,  they  say  here  anyway. 

Mr.  Schottland.  They  did  have  a number  of  questions.  I might 
state  we  were  not  pressing  legislation  on  this.  This  came  up  through 
the  committees  of  Congress.  In  the  legislation  it  was  our  feeling  that 
some  of  the  objections  of  the  Department  of  Labor  had  been  met,  and 
we  are  hoping  that  an  evaluation  will  reveal  that  the  thing  is  working 
fairly  well.  If  it  does  not,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  suggest  a change. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I don’t  see  how  it  is  going  to  work  out  if  you  can’t 
get  agreement  with  the  departments  that  have  something  to  do  with 
migrant  labor. 

Mr.  Schottland.  I think  we  will  be  in  a better  position  to  know. 
I don’t  mean  to  exaggerate  this,  but,  so  far,  I think  that  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement  in  the  situation. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Federal  legislative  objec- 
tives of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  for  1959? 
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Mr.  Sciiottland.  Yes ; I am. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Approved  by  the  board  of  directors  on  December  31, 
1957. 

Mr.  Sciiottland.  Yes ; I know  about  that,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Some  of  them  look  pretty  good  to  me.  Since  they 
have  made  these  recommendations,  have  you  or  anybody  else  in  the 
Department  given  any  serious  consideration  to  these  suggestions  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  We  have  considered  every  one  of  them,  from  the 
Secretary  on  down,  and  many  of  them  are  now  being  studied  in  terms 
of  long-range  effects.  Many  of  them  are  things  that  are  already  in 
operation,  and  others  are  suggestions  for  increases  in  various  pro- 
grams. With  the  exception  of  those  suggestions  that  are  for  new 
programs,  or  increased  programs,  upon  which  we  haven’t  taken  a po- 
sition, we  are  in  general  agreement  with  most  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  those  objectives. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  can  be  in  general  agreement  and  not  do  any- 
thing about  it,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Schottland.  I would  have  to  discuss  each  one  of  them,  individ- 
ually. I think  many  of  them  are  already  in  effect. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Their  recommendations  go  much  farther  than  you, 
apparently,  are  going  now,  as  I have  glanced  through  them. 

: • j 

MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

/ I 

What  did  vou  say  in  your  opening  statement  about  the  mentally 
retarded  children? 

Mr.  Schottland.  I just  wanted  to  point  out  that,  in  connection 
with  the  earmarking  of  $1  million,  we  will  overexpend  that  by  ap- 
proximately S1 60,000.  Also,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  field  of  mentally  retarded  in  terms  of  dollars  and  figures. 

It  is  easy  in  connection  with  the  Children’s  Bureau,  where  we  have 
certain  earmarked  funds,  but  you  know  it  is  very  interesting,  Mr. 
Fogarty,  under  this  new  program  of  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled in  OASI,  we  are  uncovering  many  mentally  retarder!  children 
who  are  children  of  survivors,  as  well  as  children  of  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries, who  have  literally  been  pushed  into  the  attics  and  the  back 
rooms  and  they  are  now  coming  out  because  they  are  eligible  for 
benefits.  We  think  this  is  going  to  be  a wholesome  development  in 
getting  out  in  the  front,  and  for  public  view,  these  children,  so  that 
we  ran  begin  to  do  something  about  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I wish,  for  the  record,  that  you  would  expand  on  that. 

Mr.  Schottland.  I will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  like  to  know  what  this  is  producing.  I would 
be  interested  in  reading  that. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Childhood  Disability  Benefits 

OASDI  benefits  to  children  of  insured  workers  were  extended  by  the  1956 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  be  payable  beginning  in  January  1957 
to  adult  disabled  children  whose  disability  began  before  they  reached  age  18. 
There  were  35.000  childhood  disability  beneficiaries  by  the  end  of  December  1957 
in  current-payment  status  who  were  receiving  on  the  average  a monthly  benefit 
of  $38.  A study  of  January  and  February  1957  cases  of  persons  allowed  a child- 
hood disability  benefit  showed  the  following  characteristics  : 
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Age. — The  median  age  of  persons  found  to  have  become  disabled  as  children 
was  33.7  years ; only  1 out  of  5 was  under  age  25. 

Sex. — 54  percent  were  female. 

Length  of  disability. — More  than  9 out  of  10  have  been  disabled  roughly  10 
years  or  more,  and  more  than  9 out  of  10  became  disabled  when  they  were  under 

1 year  of  age  (where  the  exact  date  of  onset  of  disability  was  established). 

Principal  disability. — Some  degree  of  mental  deficiency  was  present  in  about 

2 out  of  3 of  the  children  found  disabled;  altogether,  more  than  4 out  of  5 of 
the  children  were  disabled  because  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense 
organs  or  mental,  psychoneurotic,  and  personality  disorders. 

Mobility. — One  out  of  ten  was  confined  in  an  institution;  28  percent  were 
housebound ; more  than  one-half  of  the  disabled  children  were  capable  of  some 
activity  outside  the  home,  with  the  majority  of  this  group  requiring  help  of 
some  kind. 

Education. — One-half  had  no  formal  education ; only  1 out  of  12  had  completed 
1 or  more  years  of  high  school. 

Mr.  Schottland.  Also  in  public  assistance  it  is  very  difficult  to  put 
your  finger  on  exactly  the  amount  of  money  being  spent  in  connection 
with  mentally  retarded  children  but  a very  large  number  of  children, 
living  with  relatives  in  the  ADC  program,  are  living  with  those 
relatives  and  not  with  their  mother  or  father  because  of  mental  re- 
tardation. 

Maybe  the  father  has  deserted  or  is  dead,  and  the  mother  has  to  go 
to  work  and  the  child  is  not  the  kind  of  child  who  can  take  care  of 
himself,  even  though  he  might  be  a little  older  and  so  the  child  is 
placed  with  the  grandparent.  We  come  in  with  ADC.  We  believe 
it  is  substantial.  We  do  have  some  estimates  and  some  figures. 
Whatever  we  have  I will  be  glad  to  include  in  the  statement. 

LEGISLATIVE  OBJECTIVES  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I will  ask  that  the  legislative  objectives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association  be  put  into  the  record  also. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Federal  Legislative  Objectives,  1958,  American  Public  Welfare  Association 

(Prepared  by  committee  on  welfare  policy,  approved  by  the  board  of  directors, 

December  3, 1957) 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  believes  that  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  developing  and  admin- 
istering public  welfare  functions  in  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Government 
has  the  obligation  to  develop  nationwide  goals  and  to  use  its  constitutional  taxing 
power  to  equalize  the  financing  of  public  welfare  so  that  public  welfare  services 
may  be  available  on  a reasonably  equitable  basis  throughout  the  country.  The 
association’s  legislative  objectives  are  based  on  these  premises  and  on  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  encouraging  self-responsibility  and  assuring  humanitarian 
concern  for  individuals  and  families. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  the  association  believes  that : 

Contributory  social  insurance  is  an  effective  governmental  method  of  pro- 
tecting individuals  and  their  families  against  loss  of  income  due  to  unemploy- 
ment, sickness,  disability,  death  of  the  family  breadwinner,  and  retirement  in 
old  age ; 

Public  welfare  programs  should  provide  services  to  all  who  require  them 
including  financial  assistance,  preventive,  protective,  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices, and  should  be  available  to  all  persons  without  regard  to  residence,  settle- 
ment, or  citizenship  requirements ; 

The  benefits  of  modern  medical  science  should  be  available  to  all ; and  to  the 
extent  that  individuals  cannot  secure  them  for  themselves  governmental  or 
other  social  measures  should  assure  their  availability;  democracy  has  a spe- 
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rial  obligation  to  assure  to  all  the  Nation’s  children  full  opportunity  for 
healthy  growth  and  development. 

These  general  principles  are  amplified  in  other  policy  statements  approved  by 
the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  association.  The  welfare  policy  committee  of  the 
assoc  iat  ion  has  reviewed  all  of  these  statements  in  the  light  of  current  needs  and 
has  developed  specific  legislative  objectives  for  1958.  While  the  following  list 
does  not  include  all  of  the  association’s  policy  positions,  it  presents  in  condensed 
form  those  legislative  objectives  which  are  most  likely  to  be  of  current  sig- 
nificance. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

Scope  of  program 

1.  The  comprehensive  nature  of  public  welfare  responsibility  should  be  recog- 
nized through  Federal  grants-in-aid  which  will  enable  the  States  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  and  other  services  not  only  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled, 
and  dependent  children,  but  also  general  assistance  for  all  other  needy  persons. 

2.  Federal  financial  aid  should  be  available  to  assist  States  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  for  preventive,  protective  and  rehabilitative  services  to  all 
who  require  them. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  participate  financially  only  in  those  assist- 
ance and  other  welfare  programs  which  are  available  to  all  persons  within  the 
State  who  are  otherwise  eligible  without  regard  to  residence,  settlement,  or  citi- 
zenship requirements. 

4.  The  aid  to  dependent  children  program  should  be  strengthened  by  providing 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  any  needy  child  living  with  any  relative. 

5.  Specific  provisions  should  be  made  for  Federal  financial  participation  in  the 
maintenance  of  children  who  require  foster  care. 

6.  Restrictions  limiting  use  of  Federal  child  welfare  services  funds  to  rural 
areas  and  areas  of  special  need  should  be  removed. 

7.  Federal  financial  assistance  should  be  made  available  to  the  States  in  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency,  including 
research  and  the  training  of  personnel. 

8.  Additional  Federal  funds  should  be  provided  to  the  States  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  mentally  retarded  and  other  handicapped  children. 

9.  The  category  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  should  be  modi- 
fied through  eliminating  the  Federal  restriction  requiring  a disability  to  be 
permanent  and  total  and  through  eliminating  the  age  requirement. 

10.  The  Federal  Government  should  participate  financially  in  the  development 
of  specialized  services  for  the  aged,  irrespective  of  financial  need. 

Methods  of  financing  programs 

11.  The  continuation  of  the  Federal  open-end  appropriation  is  essential  to  a 
sound  State-Federal  fiscal  partnership  in  all  aspects  of  public  assistance.  Since 
it  is  not  possible  to  predict  accurately  the  incidence  and  areas  of  need,  flexibility 
is  necessary  in  financing  public  assistance  programs. 

12.  Federal  participation  should  be  on  a equalization  grant  basis  provided 
by  law  and  applicable  to  financial  assistance  (including  medical  care),  welfare 
services  (including  child  welfare) , and  administration. 

13.  No  change  should  be  made  at  this  time  in  the  Federal  matching  formulas 
which  would  result  in  a reduction  in  the  Federal  share  of  assistance,  services 
or  administration. 

14.  Federal  maximums  on  individual  assistance  payments  should  he  removed. 
So  long  as  Federal  legislation  sets  maximums  on  Federal  participation  in 
public  assistance  payments,  such  Federal  financial  participation  should  be  related 
to  the  average  payment  per  recipient  rather  than  to  payments  to  individual 
recipients. 

15.  Federal  maximums  on  medical  care  payments  in  public  assistance  should 
be  removed.  Until  such  maximums  are  removed,  provision  should  be  made  both 
for  matching  of  average  vendor  payments  for  medical  care  within  any  assistance 
ceilings  and  for  maintaining  the  separate  matching  basis  for  medical  care. 

](>.  Federal  aid  for  public  assistance  should  be  on  the  same  basis  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  for  other  jurisdictions.  In  particular,  the  annual 
dollar  limitations  on  Federal  participation  should  be  removed. 

17.  The  funds  authorized  and  appropriated  for  child  welfare  services  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  should  be  increased  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  stimulate 
and  support  the  development  of  adequate  State  programs. 
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18.  Provision  should  be  made  in  the  law  for  redistribution  of  Federal  funds 
appropriated  for  child  welfare  services  so  that  allotments  not  used  by  a State 
in  any  year  could  be  redistributed  to  other  States  or  could  be  made  available 
to  that  State  the  following  year. 

19.  The  Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with  the  States  should  study 
the  restriction  on  Federal  financial  participation  in  assistance  payments  to 
adults  living  in  public  nonmedical  institutions. 

20.  The  Federal  Government  should  participate  financially  in  the  costs  of  any 
State  and  local  civil  defense  welfare  services. 

21.  Federal  legislation  should  provide  funds  for  repatriation  from  abroad 
of  American  nationals  in  need  of  assistance. 

Administration 

22.  Adequate  and  qualified  personnel  is  essential  in  the  administration  of 
public  welfare  programs.  Federal  financial  participation  in  administrative 
costs  of  State  welfare  programs  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  States  to  provide 
for  the  adequate  administration  of  all  welfare  programs. 

23.  Adequate  Federal  funds  should  be  authorized  on  a permanent  basis  to 
assist  States  in  training  staff  for  State  and  local  public  welfare  programs  and 
moneys  should  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

24.  Public  welfare  programs  in  which  the  Federal  Government  participates 
financially  should  be  administered  by  a single  agency  at  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  level. 

25.  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  welfare  agencies  should  participate  in 
and  assist  in  the  administrative  coordination  of  all  related  programs  in  which 
there  is  Federal  financial  participation. 

26.  The  administration  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  should  be  maintained  within 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

OASDI 

27.  The  contributory  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program, 
as  a preferable  means  of  meeting  the  income-maintenance  needs  of  people  and 
as  a means  of  keeping  the  need  for  public  assistance  to  a minimum,  should  be 
strengthened  by  making  benefit  payments  more  adequate ; by  increasing  the 
amount  of  earnings  creditable  toward  benefits  to  keep  that  amount  in  line 
with  current  conditions ; by  providing  benefits  for  disabled  insured  persons 
of  any  age  and  for  their  dependents ; by  extending  coverage  to  earners  still  ex- 
cluded. To  the  extent  that  these  changes  increase  the  cost  of  the  program,  con- 
tributions should  be  increased  to  insure  the  financial  stability  of  the  program. 

28.  Hospitalization  costs  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries should  be  financed  through  the  insurance  program. 

29.  The  funds  of  the  insurance  program  should  be  available  to  help  restore 
disabled  people  to  gainful  employment  where  it  reasonably  appears  such  ex- 
penditures would  result  in  a net  saving  to  the  fund. 

30.  The  membership  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Financing, 
established  by  the  1956  amendments,  should  include  representation  from  public 
welfare  and  its  functions  should  be  broadened  to  include  responsibility  for 
recommending  improvements  in  all  aspects  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance,  with  particular  emphasis  on  methods  of  keeping  the  program  in  line 
with  current  economic  conditions  and  with  changes  in  levels  of  living. 

31.  Adequate  and  qualified  personnel  are  essential  in  the  administration  of 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program.  Federal  funds  should 
be  made  available  for  the  training  of  staff  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Unemployment  insurance 

32.  The  unemplovment  insurance  program  should  be  strengthened  with  respect 
to  extension  of  coverage ; adequacy  of  benefit  payments  and  duration ; and  less 
restrictive  eligibility  and  disqualifications  provisions. 

Other  social  insurance 

33.  Study  should  be  given  to  ways  of  improving  and  extending  temporary 
disability  insurance  benefits  and  workmen’s  compensation  programs. 

RESEARCH  ANI)  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

34.  Federal  funds  should  be  authorized  and  appropriated  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  in  all  aspects  of  social  security  and  public  welfare. 
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RELATED  PROGRAMS 

:r>.  The  Federal  Government  should  provide  leadership,  fu«ndsr  and  research 
for  the  promotion  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  disability  con- 
tributing to  dependency.  In  particular,  the  amounts  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  should  be  increased. 

36.  Federal  financial  participation  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
should  be  available  to  serve  all  vocationally  handicapped  persons  who  present 
reasonable  possibility  of  attaining  a vocational  objective. 

37.  The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be  amended  to  extend 
coverage  and  increase  the  minimum  wage  in  line  with  current  conditions. 

EXTENT  OF  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Here  is  one  I noticed  that  yon  apparently  have 
agreed  with.  They  say : 

No  change  should  be  made  at  this  time  in  the  Federal  matching  formulas  which 
would  result  in  a reduction  in  the  Federal  share  of  assistance,  services,  or 
administration. 

That  coincides  fairly  well,  as  of  yesterday,  with  Mr.  Folsom’s 
attitude. 

Do  you  think  he  has  read  this  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Yes.  Everyone  has  read  it,  I think,  in  the  field 
and  certainly  are  giving  it  consideration. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  says  about  the  same  thing,  because  of  “current 
and  changing  conditions.” 

That  is  the  thing  that  gets  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  these 
people  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  this  is  a bad  situation  we 
are  in. 

AGE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  DISABILITY  PAYMENTS 

Here  is  one  simple  little  amendment.  I could  never  understand 
why  the  administration  wouldn’t  press  it.  That  is  the  age  require- 
ment for  totally  and  permanently  disabled.  I always  thought  if 
you  were  permanently  and  totally  disabled  at  26,  56,  or  66,  it  didn’t 
make  much  difference.  If  you  are  disabled  you  are  disabled. 

Why  do  they  insist  on  keeping  that  age  requirement  in  here  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Fogarty,  this  was  a very 
controversial  piece  of  legislation.  I think  it  was  the  feeling  of  the 
administration,  and  of  the  committees  of  the  Congress  that  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  I guess  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
both  Houses,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  passed  it  that  way,  that 
it  was  best  to  go  into  this  program  on  a very  limited  scale,  to  see 
how  it  would  work,  and  also  to  have  a program  where  we  would  be 
paying  benefits  to  disabled  people  who  are  the  most  likely  in  the 
population  not  to  ever  regain  there  working  ability. 

It  was  thought  that  if  younger  persons  become  disabled,  that  there 
was  a greater  chance  for  them  to  rehabilitate  themselves  through 
various  programs  such  as  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  than 
for  the  older  person.  Those  were  the  considerations  which  led  to 
the  older  persons  being  brought  on  first. 

The  second  consideration  was  the  question  of  cost. 

If  taxes  are  going  to  be  raised,  and  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress,  I think,  are  committed  to  the  fact  that  taxes  must  be 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  benefits,  where  do  you  stop,  or  what  priorities 
do  you  establish  ? 
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In  other  words,  if  it  is  going  to  cost  a certain  percentage  of  payroll 
or  an  increased  tax,  do  yon  use  the  increased  tax,  if  it  is  desired  to 
have  additional  benefits,  to  increase  benefits,  to  lower  the  age  or  to 
do  something  else  ? 

Those  were  the  considerations  that  led  into  a limited  program  in 
the  field  of  disability. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I can’t  think  of  any  one  any  more  in  need  of  help 
than  a person  that  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

Mr.  Schottland.  Certainly  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Whether  he  be  60  or  30,  if  he  is  totally  or  perma- 
nently disabled  that  is  almost  enough  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  be  rehabilitated:  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Well,  in  many  cases,  but  we  certainly  don’t  accept 
the  fact  completely  that  a person  who  is  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled cannot  be  rehabilitated.  He  might  be  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  unless  he  does  something. 

For  example,  a person  might  be  blind.  We  might  call  that  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  but  maybe  an  operation  can  restore  his  sight. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  very  improbable,  isn’t  it,  that  an  operation 
will  restore  the  sight  of  a person  who  has  gone  blind  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Take,  for  example,  a cornea  transplantation.  A 
person  can  be  entirely  blind  and  a cornea  transplant  can  restore  sight. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  language  of  tUfe  act  doesn’t  include  that  lan- 
guage, “permanently  and  totally.” 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  does  it  say  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  What  is  it,  “of  long  duration”  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  It  is  an  impairment  which  can  be  medically  deter- 
mined of  long  and  continued  duration. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  likely 
to  result  in  death,  or  long  and  indefinite  duration. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  worse  than  the  other  one,  if  it  is  likely  to 
result  in  death.  There  isn’t  much  possibility  of  that  fellow  being 
rehabilitated,  if  some  medical  authority  has  said  that  he  is  disabled 
to  the  extent  that  he  is  going  to  be  this  way  a long  while,  and  result 
finally  in  death. 

His  chances  for  rehabilitation  aren’t  very  good ; are  they  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  We  are  now  getting  experience  as  to  what  per- 
centage of  our  people  are  being  rehabilitated,  and  within  the  next  year 
or  two  we  will  have  a much  better  picture  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  shouldn’t  imply  that  they  didn’t 
intend  a very  strict  and  stringent  definition,  to  provide  eligibility  only 
for  those  who  are  very  seriously  impaired  for  a long  period  of  time. 
I think  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  not  to  indicate,  or  rather  to 
indicate  that  the  medical  profession  and  the  advances  in  medicine  are 
such  as  continuously  to  make  less  and  less  people,  those  who  might  be 
permanently  disabled.  In  other  words,  medicine  conld  take  care  of 
more  and  more  all  the  time. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FINANCING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Ho  you  have  representatives  from  the  Public  Wel- 
fare groups  on  your  advisory  committee  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Our  advisory  council  on  social-security  financing? 
Mr.  Fog  arty.  On  fi  n an  ci  n g,  yes. 
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Mi*.  Schottland.  We  do  not  have  representatives  of  groups  per 
sc.  It  was  our  feeling  that  this  being  a committee  to  study  the  fiscal 
problems  of  t lie  system  and  not  the  program,  this  committee  was  not 
to  go  into  the  adequacy  of  the  program  in  terms  of  benefits,  or  the 
administrative  or  program  operations.  It  was  to  go  into  the  financing 
and  the  fiscal  arrangements,  and  so  it  was  our  feeling  that  we  ought 
<o  have  fiscal  experts,  actuaries,  and  others,  except  inso  far  as  the 
law  prescribed  that  we  had  to  have  representatives  of  employers  and 
labor  unions  in  equal  numbers. 

What  we  tried  to  do,  in  choosing  our  representatives,  both  from 
employers  and  from  the  labor  unions,  was  to  get  people  who  had  had 
some  experience  in  social  security,  and  the  rest  of  the  persons,  we  tried 
to  get  economists,  fiscal  people,  bankers,  tax  experts,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  a list  of  those,  who  they 
are  and  what  their  background  is  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  follows :) 

Membership  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Financing 

(Established  by  the  Secretary  of  tha  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, pursuant  to  sec.  116,  Public  Law  880,  84th  Cong.) 

CHAIRMAN 

Charles  I.  Schottland,  Commissioner,  Social  Security  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

employers 

Elliott  V.  Bell,  editor  and  publisher  of  Business  Week  magazine  and  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Reinhard  A.  Hohaus,  vice  president  and  chief  actuary,  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Hornby,  president  and  director  of  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

EMPLOYEES 


Joseph  W.  Childs,  vice  president  of  the  United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum,  and 
Plastic  Workers  of  America ; member  of  the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Social 
Security ; Akron,  Ohio 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  director,  department  of  social  security,  AFL-CIO,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Eric  Peterson,  general  secretary-treasurer,  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists ; member  of  the  AFL-CIO  committee  on  social  security ; Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLIC 

J.  Douglas  Brown,  dean  of  the  faculty,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Malcolm  H Bryan,  president,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Arthur  F.  Burns,  president,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  former  chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Carl  H.  Fischer,  professor  of  actuarial  mathematics  and  insurance,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Thomas  N.  Hurd,  professor  of  agricultural  economics,  New  York  State  College  or 

Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ...  n 

R.  McAllister  Lloyd,  chairman,  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  < f 
America,  college  retirement  equities  fund,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Schottland.  We  are  very  happy  with  this  committee.  We 
think  it  is  an  outstanding  group  of  knowledgeable  people  in  the  held 
and  we  believe  they  will  present  a very  good  report  to  the  admmis- 
tration  and  to  Congress. 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  REQUEST  TO  BUDGET  BUREAU 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for? 
First  tell  me  what  you  asked  the  Department  for. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  $570,000.  They  gave  us  $570,000.  That  is  the 
total  both  from  appropriation  and  from  the  trust  fund. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduced  that  request  by  $10,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Was  that  the  first  time  or  the  second  time,  or  was 
there  a second  time  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  That  was  the  only  time  we  went  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  you  did  well  with  them. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Yes,  sir,  they  gave  us  enough  money  to  finance  in 
1959  the  jobs  you  authorized  in  1958.  That  is  all  that  was  asked 
for. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  anything  further  you  wish  to  say? 

NURSING  HOMES 

Mr.  Schottland.  You  were  interested  in  the  nursing  home  problem. 

Public  Health  Service  made  a survey  a few  years  ago  of  nursing 
homes.  Approximately  half  of  the  inmates  of  all  the  nursing  homes 
of  America  based  on  this  survey  are  recipients  of  public  assistance. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  taking  all  nursing  homes  in  the 
country  about  half  of  the  inmates  are  recipients  of  public  assistance. 

With  the  high  cost  of  nursing  homes  they  may  have  $50  or  $75  a 
month  income.  They  cannot  pay  for  nursing  homes.  If  they  have 
no  relatives  public  assistance  comes  in. 

PROGRESS  OF  BUILDING 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  is  your  building  progressing  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Coming  along  well.  We  paid  out  our  first  check 
of  $200,000  to  the  contractor.  It  is  coming  along  on  schedule.  As 
you  know  the  contract  provides  for  800  days  and  the  contractor  expects 
to  finish  it  ahead  of  schedule.  We  think  it  is  coming  along  very  well. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  It  took  a long  time  to  get  that  going. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Schottland.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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ROBERT  M.  BALL,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
JACK  S.  FUTTERMAN,  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 
ROY  E.  TOUCHET,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 

EDWARD  J.  O’BRIEN,  CHIEF,  FISCAL  MANAGEMENT  BRANCH 
CHARLES  I.  SCHOTTLAND,  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONER 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses  (Trust  Fund) 


Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimata 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees  ... ._ 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions . 

Positions  other  than  permanent ..  ...  ..  ... 

Other  personal  services 

Total  personal  services 

02  Travel - _ _ _ 

21, 198 
140 
19, 912 
21, 471 

21, 773 
12 

21, 275 
21, 004 

21,493 

3 

21, 187 
21, 118 

5. 3 $4,  308 

5. 6 $4, 439 

5. 8 $4, 542 

$84, 996,165 
386, 870 
12, 471, 285 

$93, 619, 347 
51, 472 
2, 137, 530 

$95,  768, 849 
22, 544 
1, 703, 302 

97, 854, 320 
2, 572, 492 
543, 151 
1, 748,  552 
7, 535,  229 
1,  819,  922 
846, 108 
4,  457, 053 
1, 907, 482 
2, 058, 075 

95, 808, 349 
2,  795, 331 
502, 671 
1, 730, 087 
9,  667, 055 
1,271,645 
991, 862 
8, 694,  7§0 
1, 294,  623 
1, 323, 710 
5,  900,  965 
973 
17, 939 

97, 494, 695 
2, 725, 169 
442, 047 
1, 828,  771 
10,  529, 752 
1, 629, 759 
983, 757 
8, 500, 000 
1,545,344 
1, 387, 652 
6, 216, 499 
1,123 
15, 432 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services ..  . ...  ... 

05  Rents  and  utility  services ... 

06  Printing  and  reproduction  

07  Other  contractual  services  .. .. 

Advances  to  States 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment  . . ...  _ __ 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions . _. 

13  Refunds,  awards,"  and  indemnities 

15  Taxes  and  assessments ...  .. 

Total  obligations 

44, 358 
26,  244 

121, 412, 986 

130, 000, 000 

133,300, 000 

Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Maintenance  of  earnings  accounts  

2.  Processing  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  claims. .. 

3.  Maintenance  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 

ficiary rolls  _ ... 

$21, 013, 598 
57,  966,  006 

15, 134,  236 

14,  659,  251 
967,  880 
95, 173 
11,  576,  842 

$23, 395, 306 
51,  417,  845 

17,  491, 382 

22,  550,  978 
1,  667,  446 
103, 136 
13, 373,  907 

$23,  348,  205 
53,  679,  916 

19, 330,  474 

19,  653,  967 
2,  240, 182 
108,  528 
14,  938,  728 

4.  Processing  disability  claims  and  maintaining  benefici- 
ary rolls ... ...  ...  . . 

5.  Hearings  and  appeals ..  ..  ..... 

6.  Actuarial  services . 

7.  Administration . _ _ . _ . . 

Total  obligations. . . _ . . 

121,  412,  986 
87,  014 

130,  000,  000 

133, 300, 000 

Financing: 

Tlnnhlivateri  halanee.  no  louver  available 

Limitation.  

121,  500,  000 

130,  000,  000 

133, 300,  000 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  before 
us  this  morning  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  Mr. 
Christgau,  you  are  no  stranger  to  Congress  or  this  committee.  You 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  Christgatt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
again  appear  before  your  committee.  I thought  this  morning,  to  put 
1959  fiscal  year  in  clear  perspective  and  also  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
where  we  are  and  hope  to  go  in  1959 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  that  is  possible  to  give  us  a clear  per- 
spective of  1959  at  this  hour  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  As  of  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  going  to  talk  as  of  now  or  as  of  the  time  the 
budget  was  set  up  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  A combination  of  both,  sir. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  There  has  been  quite  a change  since. 

Mr.  Christgau.  Yes,  the  material  that  we  are  presenting  today  is 
based  upon  prior  economic  conditions.  Our  presentation  will  be  based 
upon  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  confuses  us  a little  bit. 

Mr.  Christgau.  I wish  we  had  a crystal  ball  and  knew  just  what 
would  happen  in  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  not  much  you  can  do  about  it  but  you  are 
coming  in  to  justify  an  appropriation  that  was  conceived  8 or  9 months 
ago  and  we  are  just  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  they  are  putting 
off  all  proposed  plans  that  they  had  of  revising  the  public-assistance 
program  so  that  the  States  would  assume  a larger  share,  because  of 
current  and  changing  conditions. 

We  received  that  letter  from  the  Secretary  yesterday  and  now  here 
you  are  justifying  an  appropriation  that  was  decided  on  6 or  8 months 
ago.  They  decided  a few  months  ago  to  try  to  get  some  change  in 
the  States’  share  of  public  assistance ; but  the  Secretary  has  given  up 
on  that  because  of  “current  and  changing  conditions.”  You  go  ahead 
and  do  the  best  you  can  under  those  circumstances. 

General  Statement 

First  we  will  place  your  prepared  statement  in  the  record. 

(Mr.  Christgau’s  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Opening  Statement  By  Director,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 

Insurance 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a pleasure  to  meet  with 
you  again.  In  presenting  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  for  fiscal  year  1959,  I believe 
it  would  be  helpful  to  you  if  I show  how  our  plans  for  administration  in  1959 
grow  out  of  the  Bureau’s  experience  in  the  last  several  years — particularly 
our  experience  with  the  series  of  major  amendments  beginning  in  1950.  To  put 
1959  in  perspective  and  to  give  you  a sure  feeling  of  where  we  are  now  and 
where  we  hope  to  be  in  1959,  this  statement  will  have  to  be  somewhat  longer 
than  is  usual. 

OASI  PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 

As  you  well  know,  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is  really  three  programs: 
A retirement  system  for  retired  workers  and  their  dependents;  a survivors  in- 
surance system  for  the  dependents  of  workers  who  die ; and  a disability  insur- 
ance system  for  those  who  are  unable  to  engage  in  substantial  employment 
after  age  50  by  reason  of  severe  disabilities. 
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The  statutory  basis  for  the  program  is  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
IT!.-,  revised  by  major  amendments  in  1939,  1950,  1952,  1954,  and  1956.  Under 
i he  program,  people  in  covered  employment  and  the  self-employed  make  tax 
<-<oif rihutions  during  their  working  years  to  provide  insurance  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Payments  to  beneficiaries  and  administrative  expenses  of  the  program  are  paid 
from  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  from  the  disability 
insurance  trust  fund.  Benefit  payments  are  made  directly  from  the  trust  funds 
under  continuing  authority.  Administrative  expenses  are  authorized  for  ex- 
pend i tu re  from  the  trust  funds  each  year  by  the  Congress.  The  funds  authorized 
for  expenditure  to  defray  the  cost  of  administration  of  this  program  are  there- 
fore not  a part  of  the  Federal  budget. 

A VICAR  AGO  WE  EXPECTED  A RETURN  TO  MORE  NORMAL  OPERATING  CONDITIONS 

IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1958 

A year  ago,  February  21,  1957,  when  we  appeared  before  this  committee  and 
submitted  our  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1958,  we  looked  forward  to 
a return  to  more  nearly  normal  operations  in  that  year  and  a continuation  of 
more  normal  conditions  into  fiscal  year  1959.  We  had  come  through,  starting 
with  the  time  of  the  1950  amendments,  a period  of  very  rapid  change  and  great 
growth  in  program  caused  by  a succession  of  major  amendments  to  the  law,  each 
one  bringing  huge  peak  workloads  and  complicated  new  provisions  to  administer. 
During  this  period  we  were  given  the  difficult  jobs — the  ones  considered  too 
tough  to  tackle  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  program.  We  now  have  the  job  of 
administering  coverage  of  those  who  were  once  considered  too  difficult  to  be 
included — the  self-employed,  farmers,  household  workers,  agricultural  workers, 
State  and  local  employees,  nonprofit  employees,  ministers,  and  the  Armed 
Forces — all  those  who  had  to  be  brought  in  by  the  use  of  special  and  somewhat 
involved  procedures,  and  from  whom  typically  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  ac- 
curate reportings  of  current  earnings. 

During  this  period  we  not  only  grappled  with  the  most  difficult  and  compli- 
cated parts  of  coverage,  but  the  extensions  resulted  in  peak  workloads  grow- 
ing out  of  a backlog  of  overage  people  in  each  coverage  group  suddenly  made 
eligible  in  a short  qualifying  period.  Similar  peaking  resulted  from  picking  up 
other  backlogs  due  to  legislation,  to  name  just  a few — the  1950  amendments 
enacted  August  28,  1950,  picked  up  and  made  eligible  for  benefits  on  September 
1,  1950,  about  530,000  persons  on  the  basis  of  liberalized  insured  status  require- 
ments which  conferred  fully  insured  status  on  all  those  who  had  accumulated 
as  much  as  six  quarters  of  coverage  since  1936;  the  1956  amendments  enacted 
August  1,  1956,  lowered  the  retirement  age  for  women  and  thereby  made  710,000 
women  between  age  62  and  64  immediately  eligible  for  benefits ; the  1954  and 
the  1956  amendments  providing  for  the  disability  freeze  and  for  cash  disability 
benefits  made  eligible  for  these  new  benefits  soon  after  enactment  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  with  severe  impairments  whose  onset  of  disability 
went  back  as  far  as  1941.  Each  time  the  enactment  of  legislation  gave  rise  to 
a sodden  one-time  workload  that  was  many  times  the  size  of  the  continuing 
load.  The  backlogs  were  almost  always  accompanied  by  serious  problems  of 
staffing  and  work  absorption. 

Extension  of  coverage  involved  necessary  but  complicated  changes  in  benefit 
provisions — new  starts,  dropouts,  alternative  computation  points  for  computing 
benefit  amounts,  and  other  innovations  made  necessary  by  the  grafting  of  new 
coverage  on  an  old  program.  And  during  this  same  period  a whole  new  risk 
was  provided  for — the  risk  of  disability  which,  like  recent  coverage,  was  omitted 
from  the  program  in  the  early  years,  at  least  in  part,  because  of  arguments 
about  the  difficulty  of  administration. 

THE  BUREAU  WORKED  UNDER  FORCED  DRAFT  SINCE  FISCAL  YEAR  1950 

In  these  7 years,  although  the  amount  of  work  we  had  to  do  tripled,  the  num- 
ber of  Bureau  employees  only  doubled.  A substantial  part  of  the  difference  is 
attributable  to  improved  procedures,  methods,  technology,  and  better  qualified 
and  trained  personnel.  Nonetheless  a significant  part  of  the  difference  stemmed 
from  our  inability,  under  the  circumstances,  to  gear  up  and  staff  up  to  the 
job  with  the  speed  and  quality  we  wanted  when  its  dimensions  were  increasing 
so  rapidly,  on  some  occasions  almost  overnight.  As  I have  indicated,  each  of 
the  major  amendments  contained  provisions  which  made  for  sudden  one-time 
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peak  loads  and  they  were  loads  that  seldom  could  be  prepared  for  until  after 
the  Congress  passed  the  amendment.  This,  of  course,  is  in  the  nature  of  Gov- 
ernment operations  and  we  would  not  suggest  for  a minute  that  the  enactment 
of  program  changes  should  be  delayed  until  the  administering  organization  has 
placed  itself  in  a position  of  100  percent  readiness,  but  although  unavoidable, 
these  administrative  problems  are  none  the  less  very  significant. 

As  the  peak  loads  descended  upon  the  Bureau  as  a consequence  of  major 
legislation,  we  had  to  do  the  job  with  the  staff  and  the  resources  that  it  was 
feasible  to  obtain.  That  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  have  done  so  well  under 
these  circumstances  has  been  a source  of  great  pride  to  me.  The  7-year  period 
was  one  of  practically  unrelieved  work  pressure  requiring  the  very  heavy  usage 
of  overtime  to  reduce  backlogs  and  to  achieve  more  nearly  current  processing. 

FISCAL  YEAR  3 95  7 BROKE  PREVIOUS  RECORDS 

One  could  say  that  the  period  fiscal  year  195]  through  1957  was  one  of  new 
peaks  each  year  with  1957  representing  “Mount  Everest”  towering  over  them  all. 
In  claims  operations — the  most  significant  Bureau  workload — the  impact  was 
most  critical ; the  Bureau  received  3,300,000  retirement  and  survivor  claims  appli- 
cations, about  70  percent  more  than  was  received  in  1956.  In  addition,  the  1956 
amendments  added  work  arising  from  a new  risk  not  covered  under  the  program 
in  prior  years  in  the  sum  of  302,000  applications  for  disability  insurance  benefits 
and  45,000  claims  for  childhood  disability  payments.  In  the  whole  area  of  retire- 
ment, death,  and  disability  claims,  our  district  offices  in  that  1 year  dealt  with 
11  million  individuals  who  made  inquiries  as  to  claims  matters.  A substantial 
part  of  this  group  visited  our  district  offices  and  had  their  inquiries  answered 
on  the  spot. 

The  Bureau  recruited  and  trained  more  than  3,500  employees  during  1957. 
Although  the  workload  situation  actually  reflected  a need  almost  twice  that 
figure,  it  simply  was  not  feasible  or  possible  for  the  Bureau  to  hire  and  train 
sufficient  people  and  have  them  available  by  the  time  the  amendment  workload 
hit  the  Bureau.  In  addition  to  more  people,  the  Bureau  used  other  administrative 
resources  to  get  workloads  under  control  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  achieve 
more  normal  operating  conditions.  We  were  able  to  contain  the  work  by  heavy 
use  of  overtime,  special  procedures,  work  deferments,  shifts  of  work  and  staff 
between  offices,  hiring  of  temporary  and  part-time  clerical  employees,  and  many 
other  devices  and  actions.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1957,  the  number  of  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  claims  in  process  in  the  district  offices,  which  had  reached 
the  all-time  high  of  475,000  applications  in  February  1957,  was  reduced  to  197,000. 

THE  WORK  PLANS  WE  VISUALIZED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  195  8 ONE  YEAR  AGO 

The  outlook  on  February  21,  1957,  when  we  testified  before  this  committee  on 
the  1958  fiscal  year  appropriation  request  was  that  much  of  the  pressure  from 
amendments  would  be  behind  us  in  fiscal  year  1958.  Although  backlog  workloads 
in  disability  and  in  farm  self-employment  would  still  have  to  be  handled  in  1958, 
we  felt  that,  taken  as  a whole,  the  Bureau  would  be  able  to  reemphasize  the  goal 
of  service  to  the  public,  fill  up  gaps  in  training,  and  establish  standards  for  work 
that  would  represent  the  best  balance  possible  between  a quality  product  and  econ- 
omy of  operations.  We  thought  that  starting  in  fiscal  year  1958,  wee  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  begin  a thorough  reexamination  of  program,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures— a reexamination  that  would  be  characterized  by  careful  study  and  evalu- 
ation with  the  dominating  goal  being : What  do  we  need  to  do  to  improve  our 
service  to  the  OASI  contributor? 

EXPECTATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  195  8 HAVE  NOT  MATERIALIZED 

We  have  been  able  to  do  only  a part  of  what  we  planned  in  fiscal  year  1958. 
As  you  well  know  we  had  to  appear  before  you  once  again  on  January  23,  1958,  to 
request  additional  funds  to  enable  us  to  more  adequately  cope  with  much  heavier, 
than  expected  workload  receipts.  Our  experience  in  the  new  erea  (4’  farm  claims 
and  the  drop  in  the  level  of  employment  makes  clear  the  need  for  an  increase  of 
over  500,000  in  the  estimate  of  survivor  and  retirement  claims  over  the  original 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1958.  This  increase  of  about  25  percent  in  (he  workload 
has  necessitated  that  once  again  we  direct  our  every  effort  and  our  every  resource, 
first  to  contain  the  workloads,  and,  second  to  reduce  the  levels  of  work  on  hand 
to  more  manageable  proportions.  Once  again  we  are  having  (o  put  our  main 
emphasis  on  emergency  situations  and  operations  directly  tying  to  the  workload. 
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The  staff  that  we  have  been  able  to  assign  to  improvements  in  service,  the  re- 
examination of  program,  policies,  procedures,  and  all  of  the  other  planning  ac- 
1 ions  necessary  in  changing  from  an  emergency  type  operation  to  one  suitable  for 
tin*  long  haul,  has  been  sorely  limited.  We  have,  despite  the  difficulties  made  a 
beginning. 

Every  indication  from  experience  gained  so  far  in  this  fiscal  year  is  that  the 
Bureau  will  have  its  hands  full  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Since  the 
iirst  of  the  calendar  year  claims  receipts  have  been  exceedingly  high  and  the 
amount  of  claims  work  in  process  has  increased  week  by  week  as  output  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  very  high  level  of  receipts. 

WE  NOW  LOOK  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1959  AS  THE  YEAR  WHEN  CONDITIONS  WILL  BE  MORE 

NORMAL 

Thus  we  must  look  to  1959  for  the  opportunity  which  a year  ago  we  thought 
we  would  have  in  1958.  The  jam-packed,  stimulating,  and  pressure  years  since 
1950  have  been  years  of  marked  accomplishment — years  in  which  the  Bureau  has 
demonstrated  its  mettle  to  take  on,  and  to  perform,  efficiently  and  economically, 
with  a minimum  of  advance  preparation,  the  most  challenging  and  difficult  assign- 
ments. Assuming  that  economic  conditions  do  not  deteriorate  from  what  we  now 
expect,  we  look  forward  to  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1959  as  being  the  time 
when  we  will  be  able  to  turn  more  of  our  attention  and  resources  to  methods  of 
doing  our  job  in  the  best  possible  way. 

The  workload  estimates  which  underlie  the  appropriation  request  which  you 
have  before  you  reflect  a net  composite  decrease  of  8 percent  in  the  work  which 
will  be  processed  in  fiscal  year  1959  as  compared  to  1958.  The  changes  in  key 
workloads  reflected  in  this  budget  are : 2,276,000  claims  applications  received  in 
fiscal  year  1959  as  compared  with  a minimum  of  2,580,000  in  fiscal  year  1958 ; 
205,000  disability  claims  received  in  1959  compared  with  375,000  in  1958 ; 8.4 
million  claims  inquiries  in  1959  compared  to  9.4  million  claims  inquiries  in  1958. 
Of  course,  there  are  pluses  as  well  as  minuses : The  OASI  beneficiary  rolls  will 
increase  to  12.9  million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959  from  12.0  million  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1958 ; beneficiaries  on  the  disability  rolls  will  increase  to  263,000  at 
the  end  of  1959  as  compared  with  200,000  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1958.  Although 
disability  claims  receipts  will  fall  substantially,  this  decrease  will  be  partly 
compensated  for  by  the  beginning  of  followup  work  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tinuing eligibility  of  those  on  the  disability  rolls.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
program  that  the  work  of  maintaining  the  rolls  will  increase  steadily  year  by 
year  as  the  program  matures. 

jPOSSIBLE  CARRYOVER  OF  WORK  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  1958  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1959 

This  is  the  general  picture.  Experience  during  the  first  6 months  of  fiscal 
:year  1958  has  demonstrated  that  the  workload  estimates  for  1958  were  low, 
in  significant  part  due  to  the  change  in  the  economic  situation.  In  appearing 
before  you  on  January  23  we  indicated  that  the  change  in  our  supplemental 
appropriation  requirements  from  $5,690,000  to  $8,690,000  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  could  then  clearly  foresee  a minimum  increase  in  the  claims  workload 
of  500,000  rather  than  the  almost  250,000  which  was  estimated  in  the  summer  and 
formed  the  basis  for  the  supplemental  request  of  $5,690,000.  In  January  1958 
we  were  not  prepared  to  give  a revised  estimate  other  than  a bottom  figure. 
The  experience  of  the  last  several  weeks  now  makes  clear  that  the  increase  will 
be  close  to  585,000  over  that  originally  included  in  our  original  1958  request. 

Since  the  funds  we  requested  for  1958  were  based  on  the  judgment  that  we 
could  not  feasibly  undertake  to  do  all  of  the  work  that  we  will  receive,  even 
more  than  the  additional  500,000  claims  referred  to  above,  there  will  be  a 
substantial  carryover  into  1959  of  work  received  in  1958.  The  calculations  we 
have  made  indicate  that  this  carryover  in  claims  in  excess  of  the  amount 
normally  brought  forward  from  one  year  to  another,  may  be  of  the  order  of 
125,000.  We  will,  of  course,  concentrate  our  every  effort  to  bring  the  claims 
work  down  to  normal,  and  we  will  try  to  keep  the  dimensions  of  the  actual 
transfer  of  claims  work  from  1958  to  1959  to  a minimum. 

This  document  which  you  have  before  you  does  not  reflect  what  we  would 
require  to  liquidate  such  a carryover,  should  work  be  brought  forward  into 
1959  The  amount  of  money  involved,  depending  on  the  amount  of  work, 
could  be  up  to  about  $1V2  million.  Over  and  above  this,  depending  on  economic 
conditions  "in  1959,  it  may  very  well  be  that  we  will  receive  more  claims  work  in 
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1959  than  is  shown  in  this  document.  However,  we  are  not  now  in  a good 
position  to  estimate  how  much  that  might  be  or  the  expense  funds  we  would 
need  to  handle  it. 

But,  with  a larger  and  better  trained  staff  than  the  Bureau  has  had  in 
recent  years — if  the  workload  situation  does  not  change  radically  from  that 
which  we  now  visualize — we  expect  with  some  confidence  that  by  the  latter 
part  of  1959  the  Bureau’s  operations  will  be  substantially  on  a current  basis, 
that  service  to  the  public  will  have  been  significantly  improved,  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  make  a very  substantial  addition  to  the  program  of  self-improve- 
ment which  we  have  set  up  for  ourselves  and  on  which,  despite  difficulties,  we 
are  now  making  a beginning. 

SOME  AREAS  OF  CURRENT  CONCERN 

, ( 

Of  course,  the  overriding  problem  that  we  now  face  is  that  of  excessive 
amounts  of  work  in  process,  work  which  is  backed  up  at  several  stages  of  the 
operations  and  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  means  that  they 
must  wait  for  the  Bureau  for  unduly  long  periods,  to  complete  action  on  claims 
and  other  actions  which  they  have  initiated. 

There  are  currently  at  least  three  other  very  significant  areas  of  concern  which 
we’d  like  to  touch  on.  These  are : 

(1 ) Disability  determinations  take  too  long  a time 

People  have  to  wait  too  long  to  get  a disability  determination.  We  have  made 
progress.  In  August  of  1957,  just  6 months  ago,  disability  cash  benefits  first 
became  payable.  Today  there  are  already  162,300  disability  beneficiaries  on  the 
rolls  entitled  to  monthly  benefits.  Where  a half  a year  ago  very  few  cases  were 
decided  in  less  than  5 or  6 months,  those  filing  today  who  present  good  medical 
documentation  will,  in  most  States,  have  determinations  made  within  3 to  3% 
months.  While  the  improvement  effected  already  is  heartening  and  those  in 
prospect  encouraging,  there  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  of  hardship  on  those 
who  still  are  awaiting  determinations  on  applications  filed  months  ago.  We  are 
determined  to  bend  every  effort  to  reduce  the  waiting  time  and  the  hardships 
which  flow  from  extended  processing  of  disability  claims.  Although  several  fac- 
tors account  for  the  long  time  it  has  been  taking  to  process  disability  claims  and 
for  the  large  number  of  cases  on  hand  at  the  various  work  stations,  mostly,  it  is 
again  a matter  of  a large  number  of  people  made  eligible  immediately  upon  the 
passage  of  the  amendments — a large  backlog  to  be  processed  in  a short  time. 

The  cash  benefits  provision  has  brought  in  427,000  claims  to  date  and  has  re- 
quired the  conversion  of  an  additional  106,000  cases  from  freeze  to  benefit  status. 
The  initial  disability  freeze  legislation  in  August  1954  brought  in  a large  backlog 
of  cases  because  it  authorized  the  filing  of  applications  by  persons  whose  disabil- 
ities dated  back  to  1941.  In  the  first  2 years  alone  470,000  freeze  applications 
were  filed.  Normal  annual  receipts  for  freeze  and  cash  benefits  will  come  to 
only  a fraction  of  the  one-time  loads  which  had  to  be  handled  shortly  after  the 
passage  of  each  piece  of  legislation. 

The  peaking  of  receipts  prior  to  deadline  dates  of  June  30,  1957,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1957,  for  retroactivity  also  created  temporary  problems.  In  addition,  as 
required  by  law,  these  applications  generally  are  processed  through  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  under  agreements  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  these  agencies  faced  the  problem  of  organizing  new  units  and  recruiting 
and  training  staff  to  handle  peak  loads  forwarded  to  them. 

Another  delaying  factor  is  the  complexity  inherent  in  evaluating  the  nature 
and  extent  of  each  applicant’s  disability.  Each  claim  requires  the  gathering  of 
medical  and  other  evidence  from  physicians,  institutions,  and  various  sources. 
This  can  be  particularly  time  consuming  when  the  severity  of  the  disability 
must  be  determined  as  of  a given  period  some  years  in  the  past. 

The  Bureau,  from  the  first,  has  been  very  much  concerned  with  the  time  it 
took  to  make  a determination  of  disability.  Right  from  the  beginning  it  took — 
and  is  taking  now — vigorous  action  to  speed  up  handling.  Staffing  in  State 
agencies  has  been  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible,  their  training  situation  is 
vastly  better,  and  special  attention  is  continually  being  given  to  the  analysis 
of  methods  to  speed  up  the  process.  A significant  special  action  taken  by  the 
Bureau  has  been  the  negotiation  of  temporary  changes  in  the  agreements  with 
those  States  which  have  large  backlogs.  Under  those  modified  agreements 
cases  are  sent  from  the  OAST  district  offices  to  OAST  headquarters  for  more 
prompt  handling  than  is  possible  in  the  particular  State  agencies,  thus  reliev- 
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ing  the  Slates  of  some  of  their  load  and  giving  them  a chance  to  work  down 
their  backlogs. 

Oianges  have  also  been  made  in  Bureau  procedures  with  the  same  objective. 
Since  the  great  bulk  of  backlog  disability  claims  have  now  been  filed,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  begin  medical  and  other  development  at  earlier  stages  without  waiting  to 
cheek  the  earnings  history  of  the  applicant,  thus  cutting  down  the  time  the  ap- 
plicant must  wait.  District  offices  are  also  beginning  to  take  applications  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  6-month  waiting  period.  In  this  way  the  claim  can  be  de- 
veloped before  the  person  becomes  entitled  to  benefits. 

These  and  similar  actions  are  accomplishing  a significant  reduction  in  proc- 
essing time.  Despite  the  inherent  complexities  of  the  operation,  the  reduction  in 
the  backlog  and  the  steps  we  have  already  taken  have  considerably  reduced 
the  processing  time.  We  will  continue  to  attack  this  problem  until  we  are  sat- 
isfied we  have  reached  a reasonable  minimum — although  we  are  fully  conscious 
that  it  will  always  take  longer  to  process  disability  cases  than  it  takes  to  proc- 
ess retirement  and  survivor  claims. 

( 2 ) Improvements  in  the  area  of  agricultural  coverage 

There  is  need  to  improve  the  understanding  in  farm  areas  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  individuals  under  the  pro- 
gram so  as  to  improve  reporting  of  people  covered  under  the  agricultural  pro- 
visions and  as  well  obtain  better  compliance  with  the  retirement  test  and  other 
provisions  of  the  law.  Our  experience,  so  far,  shows  that  agricultural  cover- 
age provisions  are  working  well,  considering  how  new  they  are  but  that  there  are 
many  areas  where  we  can  improve  on  the  one  hand,  the  farmer’s  and  the  farm- 
worker’s understanding  and  on  the  other  hand  better  adapt  our  administrative 
procedures,  and  practices  and  policies  to  the  way  of  doing  things  which  is 
characteristic  of  farmers  and  farm  communities. 

Attention  has  been,  and  is  being  given  to  the  problem  of  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  reporting.  There  are  particular  problems  in  such  areas  as  crew 
leaders,  business  arrangements  involving  family  relationships,  and  self-employed 
sharecroppers.  Another  subject  receiving  special  attention  is  the  way  the  re- 
tirement test  is  working  out  for  self-employed  farmers.  Studies  of  problems  in 
these  and  related  areas  now  in  process  and  planned  will  enable  us  to  make  our 
policies  and  procedures  more  effective  and  make  it  possible  to  develop  improved 
ways  of  getting  across  understanding  of  individual  rights  and  responsibilities 
under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program. 

(3)  Fully  equipping  our  employees  to  do  the  jot)  through  training 

This  is  but  a segment  of  the  larger  area  of  concern — the  thorough-going  re- 
examination of  all  of  administration  and  the  reengineering  necessary  to  do  the 
best  job  we  are  capable  of.  It  has  been  a particular  concern  of  ours,  for  some 
time  now,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  fully  equip  all  Bureau  employees  to  do 
their  total  jobs  at  the  level  of  performance  that  we  would  like.  While  we  have 
gotten  thousands  of  new  employees  quickly  into  production  through  effective  short 
courses  and  other  training  devices,  the  workload  squeeze  of  the  past  years  and  in 
particular  of  1957  has  forced  a cutting  down,  and  a cutting  out,  of  time  devoted 
to  training,  to  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  training  materials,  and  to 
organization  of  training  programs  to  meet  training  needs  which  are  essential  to 
a program  such  as  OASI,  and  to  a career  service. 

Such  training  is  necessary  to  provide  the  kind  of  prompt,  courteous,  efficient 
service  that  the  public  is  entitled  to,  to  insure  economical  operations,  and  to  give 
individual  employees  the  satisfaction  which  they  should  derive  from  making 
the  most  meaningful  contribution  to  the  administration  of  a program  in  which 
they  are  making  their  career.  As  long  as  the  present  workload  situation  con- 
tinues we  will  have  to  forego  substantial  steps  that  are  needed  in  the  matter  of 
training,  although,  at  the  planning  level,  we  are  developing  our  thoughts  and  ideas 
as  to  what  might  be  done  to  set  up  a sustained  and  vigorous  training  program 
just  as  soon  as  the  workload  situation  permits.  We  are  hopeful  that  a good 
beginning  will  be  possible  in  1959. 

APPROPRIATION  REQUEST  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19.') 9 

For  the  fiscal  year  1959  the  Bureau  is  requesting  authority  to  spend  $133,300,000 
from  the  trust  funds— $5,390,000  less  than  the  total  requested  for  1958.  The  1959 
request  would  be  higher  but  for  the  fact  that  (1)  it  reflects  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000  deriving  from  improvements  and  economies  resulting  from 
the  application  of  electronics  to  operations,  other  technical  improvements,  im- 
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proved  procedures  and  greater  productivity  of  personnel  because  they  are  more 
seasoned  and  better  equipped  to  do  the  job;  and  (2)  it  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  handling  the  abnormal  carryover  of  work  from  1958  which  seems  likely  and 
the  cost  of  processing  any  additional  claims  to  be  received  in  1959  because  of 
current  economic  conditions.  Due  to  the  uncertainties  in  the  present  situation, 
we  are  not  yet  in  a good  position  to  make  accurate  estimates  of  the  cost  of  process- 
ing such  carryovers  and  such  higher  workloads  should  they  materialize. 

The  $5,390,000  reduction  from  the  total  request  in  1958  stems  primarily  from 
an  estimated  net  composite  workload  decrease  of  about  8 percent.  The  workload 
decreases  are  principally  in  claims  for  retirement,  survivor,  and  disability  bene- 
fits. We  have  reflected  in  the  1959  budget  a decrease  of  7.4  percent  in  manpower 
paralleling  the  decrease  in  the  workload.  The  reduction  of  $5,390,000  would 
have  been  substantially  greater  had  we  not  had  to  make  provision  for  cost  in- 
creases over  which  we  had  little  or  no  control  amounting  to  approximately  $4 
million,  such  as  promotion  of  trainees,  reclassifications,  within-grade  promo- 
tions, increases  in  rents,  etc. 

The  $133,300,000  requested  for  1959  and  the  $138,690,000  requested  for  1958 
are  not  strictly  comparable.  During  peak  load  periods  in  1958  we  will  be  giving 
emergency  handling  to  the  work  and  in  addition,  as  we  testified,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  do  in  fiscal  year  1958  all  the  work  that  will  be  received. 

I would  not  wish  to  close  without  saying  that  we  would  be  delighted  to  have 
members  of  this  committee  visit,  at  any  time  convenient  to  them,  our  operations 
in  Baltimore  to  observe  for  themselves  the  application  of  electronic  machinery 
to  our  work,  the  disability  operations,  and  other  aspects  of  our  processing 
which  may  be  of  interest.  This  invitation  is  of  course  not  limited  to  Balti- 
more— you  will  be  warmly  welcome  at  any  of  our  installations  no  matter 
where  located  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  fully  believe  that  all  the  funds  requested  will  be  required  if  the  Bureau 
is  to  achieve  a reduction  of  workloads  to  more  normal  levels  in  1959,  and  to 
■carry  through  on  the  program  of  improving  our  service  to  the  public. 

PROGRESS  ON  OASI  BUILDING 

I am  happy  to  report  to  the  committee  that  there  is  much  activity  at  our 
new  office  headquarters  building  site.  On  October  31,  1957,  contracts  were  signed 
for  such  basic  work  as  the  construction  of  the  building  and  for  installation  of 
elevators  and  escalators — the  total  of  these  initial  contracts  amounting  to 
$22,060,554.  In  November  1957  the  contractors  initiated  grading  work  and 
actual  construction  has  been  underway  since.  We  expect  that  by  early  1960  the 
building  will  be  completed  for  occupancy.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
contractor  will  try  to  complete  this  building  expeditiously  and  possibly  before 
the  hoped  for  scheduled  date  for  completion. 

Now  we  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  committee  members 
may  wish  to  ask. 

Appendix  to  Opening  Statement 

PROGRAM  ADMINISTERED  BY  BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  was  established  by  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  Through  a series  of  amendments  to  the  act,  the 
program  now  provides  protection  to  over  90  percent  of  the  total  labor  force 
and  their  families  against  the  loss  of  earnings  because  of  old  age,  disability,  and 
death.  Tax  contributions  from  employers,  employees,  and  self-employed  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  deposited  in  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  and  Federal  disability  insurance  trust  funds,  out  of  which  benefit 
payments  and  administrative  costs  are  paid. 

The  past  8 years  (fiscal  year  1950  through  fiscal  year  1957)  have,  through  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  act  in  1950,  1952,  154,  and  1956,  significantly  changed 
the  scope  of  the  program  and  its  effect  on  the  Nation’s  economy.  These  amend- 
ments have  accelerated  the  long-term  growth  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance phase  of  the  program  and  created  an  entirely  new  program  area 
disability  freeze  and  insurance  benefits. 
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The  effect  of  legislative  changes  coupled  with  the  growth  in  number  of  persons 
attaining  insured  status  under  the  initial  provisions  of  the  act  on  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  and  amount  of  benefit  payments  is  reflected  in  the  table  below : 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 


[In  millions] 


Fiscal  year 

Beneficiaries 
on  the  rolls 
(end  of  year) 

Benefits 
paid  during 
year 

1941.. 

0. 4 

$64 

240 

1945 

1.3 

1950 

3.3 

727 
4,333 
6,  515 
7, 880 
8,  500 
17, 000 

1955 

7.8 

1957 

10.  7 

1958  (estimated) ._  . 

12.  0 

1959  (estimated) ...  _ 

12.9 

1980  (estimated) ... 

22.0 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1958,  disability  insurance  benefits  are  payable.  Esti- 
mated amounts  and  number  of  beneficiaries  are  shown  below : 


Disability  Insurance 


[In  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 

Beneficiaries 
on  the  rolls 
(end  of  year) 

Benefits 
paid  during 
year 

1958  (estimate)  

200 

$175, 000 
215, 000 
1, 000, 000 

1959  (estimate) 

263 

1980  (estimate) 

1,000 

Today,  the  average  monthly  retirement  benefit  amounts  to  $60  for  all  retired 
workers.  For  those  who  had  earnings  after  1950  and  were  eligible  for  the  drop- 
out, however,  the  average  monthly  payment  is  $74.  Tabulated  below  the  average 
benefit  amounts  by  various  family  groups. 


Average  benefit  amount 

Where  worker 

Group 

All  bene- 

had  earnings 

ficiary 

after  1950  and 

families 

was  eligible 

for  dropout 

Retired  worker  and  aged  wife ..  . 

$108 

$126 

Aged  widow..  ..  

51 

68 

Widowed  mother  and  2 children 

145 

182 

The  average  monthly  benefit  paid  to  a disabled  worker  is  $72.  The  average 
monthly  amount,  however,  before  offset  (involving  reduction  because  of  other 
disability  benefits)  is  $81. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  STAFFING  OF  BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is  a federally  administered  program.  The  pub- 
lic is  directly  serviced  through  561  district  offices  located  in  the  principal  cities  in 
each  State,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Smaller  communities  are  serviced 
through  regularly  scheduled  visits  to  3,665  contact  stations.  In  addition  to  its 
district  offices  the  Bureau  has  six  payment  centers  located  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  These  payment  centers  certify  months  the  benefits  paid  under 
the  program.  The  Bureau’s  administrative  offices  and  records  center  are  lo- 
cated in  Baltimore.  In  addition  to  this  organization,  the  Bureau  has  contracted 
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for  the  services  of  56  State  and  Territorial  agencies  in  making  disability  de- 
terminations. 

The  volume  of  work  received  by  the  Bureau  in  any  year  is  not  subject  to  its 
control.  It  is  dependent  upon  such  factors  as  level  of  employment,  labor  mobility, 
birth,  marriage,  death,  and  disability  rates.  Indicated  below  are  estimates  of 
some  major  workloads  that  will  be  received  by  the  various  organizational  units 
of  the  Bureau  in  fiscal  year  1959. 


Workload 

Organization  unit 

Amount 

Original  and  duplicate  account  numbers  issued-  ..  ..  . 

Earnings  items  received  for  processing  to  individual  accounts. 
Inquiries  on  claims  matters--  . 

District  offices 

Records  center.- 
District  offices.. 

6, 173, 000 
275,  793, 000 
8,  369, 000 
2,  276, 000 

205. 000 

12,  949, 000 

263. 000 
172,  900 

Claims  applications  for  retirement  and  survivors  benefits  - 
Claims  applications  for  disability  benefits 

. do . ___  _ 

_ do  ... 

Beneficiaries  on  rolls: 

OASI  (end  of  year)  _ _ _ 

Payment  centers 

Disability  (end  of  year)  - _ . 

do  . _ 

Disability  claims  received  for  adjudication ..  . 

State  agencies  . . 

Over  a period  of  years  the  Bureau  has  assumed  a larger  and  more  difficult  job 
without  a corresponding  increase  in  staff.  To  process  workloads  estimated  for 
fiscal  year  1959  as  reflected  in  the  appropriation  request,  we  will  need  manpower 
equivalent  to  an  average  staff  of  21,540  employees.  The  staffing  requirement 
would  be  about  25  percent  greater,  or  close  to  27,000,  at  the  level  of  production 
per  man-year  that  the  Bureau  experienced  in  fiscal  year  1950.  The  table  below 
indicates  the  growth  in  workloads  and  manpower  from  1950  to  1959. 


[Fiscal  year  1950=100] 


Year 

Workload 1 

Man-years  1 

Year 

Workload 1 

Man-years  1 

1950 

100.0 

100.0 

1955 

199.4 

146.2 

1951 

147.2 

120.1 

1956 

215.  6 

158.3 

1952 

138.9 

123.7 

1957 

305.2 

196.3 

1953 

163.2 

128.6 

1958  (estimate)  . . ._ 

288.2 

205.5 

1954 

164.7 

124.9 

1959  (estimate)  _ . 

265.5 

190.4 

1 Excludes  workloads  and  manpower  of  State  agencies. 


The  improvement  in  production  per  man-year  and  the  ability  to  do  the  Bureau’s 
work  with  relatively  fewer  employees  has  stemmed  in  large  part  from  procedural 
changes  and  the  introduction  of  electronic  and  other  office  equipment.  In  recent 
years,  particularly  in  fiscal  year  1957,  the  peaking  of  workloads  arising  from 
major  amendments  to  the  act,  together  with  the  inability  to  build  up  staff  quickly 
enough  to  cope  with  them  has  had  the  unavoidable  result  of  forcing  the  Bureau  to 
do  the  job  with  fewer  employees  than  would  have  been  desirable. 

Mr.  Christgau.  As  you,  and  I am  sure  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  realize,  in  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
where  we  have  no  control  over  workloads,  this  sort  of  situation  is  fre- 
quently recurring — not  only  because  of  economic  conditions  but  fre- 
quently after  the  budget  has  already  been  submitted  Congress  passes 
legislation — and  that  requires  a reconsideration  and  reevaluation  of 
our  entire  requirements. 

CONTINGENCY  FUND 

I might  say  we  have  under  consideration  in  the  Bureau  now  what 
I think  was  a rather  effective  device  in  Employment  Security,  the  con- 
tingency fund  principle.  We  have  not  submitted  that  to  the  Depart- 
ment yet  for  its  consideration,  but  wanted  you  to  know  we  are  trying 
to  figure  out  as  many  ways  as  we  can  to  meet  this  problem  of  ever 
chanmnff  workloads  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
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Mr.  F ogarty.  If  you  have  authority  to  do  that  I think  it  would  be 
a good  thing.  I was  on  this  committee  wdien  we  established  the  con- 
tingency  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security’s  grants  to 
States  appropriation.  If  you  could  come  up  with  something  like  that 
ii  might  be  a good  idea  because  I do  not  know  how  you  can  judge  what 
economic  conditions  are  going  to  be  a year  or  more  ahead  of  time 
when  these  budgets  first  get  into  the  mill. 

Mr.  C iiristgau.  It  creates  a rather  serious  administrative  problem 
as  you  fully  realize. 

REQUEST 

As  you  know,  we  are  requesting  $133,300,000  for  fiscal  1959  which 
is  a reduction  of  $5,390,000  from  our  request,  including  the  supple- 
mental for  1958. 

As  you  recall,  that  was  a total  of  $138,690,000.  The  decrease  in  the 
estimate  at  the  time  it  was  made  resulted  largely  from  what  we  con- 
sidered at  that  time  would  be  a decrease  in  workload  amounting  to 
about  8 percent. 

There  would  have  been  a further  reduction  of  around  $4  million  if 
it  had  not  been  for  increased  costs  over  which  we  have  no  control,  such 
as  reclassifications  and  promotions  of  trainees,  increase  in  rent,  et 
cetera.  We  come  out  with  a net  of  $133,300,000. 

WORKLOAD 

In  the  longer  statement  which  has  been  placed  in  the  record,  I am 
pointing  out  what  the  Bureau  has  gone  through  since  1950.  As  you 
recall,  substantial  amendments  were  made  to  the  act  in  1939  and  again 
in  1950,  1952,  1954,  and  1956,  with  minor  amendments  in  1957.  Each 
one  of  those  major  amendments  brought  a one-time  peaking  of  the 
workload.  That  has  always  created  a problem  because  the  load  could 
be  expected  to  drop  down — it  was  not  a continuing  workload.  We  thus 
had  to  meet  part  of  the  peaked  workload  through  temporary  employees 
and  putting  in  a substantial  amount  of  overtime. 

When  we  testified  last  year  for  1958  we  hoped  we  would  be  able  to 
catch  up  in  1958.  We  did  not  foresee  at  that  time  that  we  would  have 
increased  farm  claims  which  exceeded  our  estimates  nor  did  we  know 
the  impact  of  the  changed  economic  conditions  with  which  we  are  now 
confronted. 

The  time  right  now  is  such — the  period  is  so  fluctuating— that  we  do 
not  feel  we  are  in  position  to  make  any  revision  of  our  estimates  as 
were  presented  to  the  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  when 
this  budget  was  built. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  that  again  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  Because  conditions  are  so  fluctuating,  referring  to 
your  own  remarks,  we  are  not  able  to  come  up  with  anything  much 
better  now  as  to  what  we  should  do  for  1959  than  we  have  already 
before  you  in  this  presentation.  We  wish  we  could.  It  refers  back 
again  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  soon  recovery  is  going  to 
take  place.  We  are  banking  on,  as  the  President  has  indicated,  that 
it  will  be  shortly  after  this  quarter. 
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CHANGES  DUE  TO  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  1 would  say,  in  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Christgau,  that, 
if  you  think  you  have  enough  funds  in  this  budget,  in  view  of  the 
economic  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  2 or  3 months,  you 
had  too  much  money  in  it  when  it  was  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget, 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  I would  like  to  make  this  point.  This  estimate  was 
raised  roughly  $5  million  between  July  and  September,  when  we 
went  to  the  Budget  Bureau.  Our  original  request  of  the  Secretary  was 
$129,842,000.  Finally,  the  request  that  went  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
was  $134,885,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Most  of  these  changes  have  taken  place  since 
September. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  the  Secretary  mentioned  when  he  was  testify- 
ing that  we  do  not  yet  have  enough  information  on  which  to  base  a 
revised  budget,  but  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  budget  under 
“Public  assistance”  and  “Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance” 
may  have  to  be  modified. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  one  of  the  areas  where  he  said  they  may  have 
to  do  something. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  This  is  not  as  old  as  some  of  the  other  estimates. 
It  is  a more  recent  estimate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  went  up  $5  million  from  July  to  September, 
it  seems  to  me,  with  what  has  happened  between  September  and  now, 
that  maybe  you  are  $10  million  short. 

BACKLOG 

Mr.  Christgau.  There  is  a possibility  that  there  would  be  a carry- 
over of  as  much  as  125.000  claims  that  we  have  not  budgeted  in  this 
budget.  If  that  should  take  place — we  are  going  to  try  to  whittle  it 
down — that  might  mean  around  $1.5  million.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
know ; we  are  going  to  make  every  effort  to  get  it  down  and  obtain  as 
small  a carryover  as  possible. 

It  is  also  conceivable,  as  we  all  realize,  that  the  amount  we  have 
estimated  for  the  claims  load  for  1959  may  be  too  low.  As  of  now, 
we  have  no  specific  information  that  we  can  say  how  much. 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  say  this  in  summary;  that  it  is  very  clear  to  us 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  as  compared  with  the  time  this  budget  was 
developed,  the  1959  budget  will  be  a much  tighter  and  closer  budget 
than  it  was  when  we  originally  submitted  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  you  had  a little  water  in  it ? 

Mr.  Ball.  No;  it  means  that  we  would  have  to  defer  in  1.959  some 
projects  that  were  very  much  worth  while  but  could,  possibly,  l>e 
pushed  ahead  somewhat.  Principally,  what  we  would  now  be  sure  of 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  perform  in  1958  all  the 
work  we  received  in  1958.  As  Mr.  Christgau  suggested,  there  may 
well  be  a carryover  of  work  in  1959  as  high  as  $1.5  million,  depending 
on  what  we  are  able  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  it  is  only  that,  you  will  be  lucky.  I doubt  if  you 
can  get  by  with  a deficit  of  $1.5  million  in  1958. 

Nil*.  Ball.  That  leaves  aside  the  question  of  whether  our  claims  esti- 
mates in  1959  are  adequate  in  terms  of  economic  conditions  in  1959. 
We  have  not  touched  that. 
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Mr.  F ogarty.  Proceed. 

BACKLOG  REDUCTION 

Mr.  Christgau.  I thought  I would  point  out  the  current  situation 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  where  we  are  now.  You  will  recall  last  year 
we  had  a very  heavy  pending  load,  resulting  largely  from  the  first- 
time  payment  of  many  farm  claims  and  also  increases  in  claims  result- 
ing from  a reduction  in  retirement  age  for  women.  At  that  time,  a 
year  ago  in  February,  we  had  a pending  load  of  475,000,  which  was 
the  alltime  peak  for  the  Bureau  as  of  that  time.  As  of  now,  we  have 
a little  under  260,000.  This  last  week  we  cut  into  our  pending  load  a 
little  over  3,000.  We  got  out  more  claims  in  the  district  office  than 
we  actually  received,  which  gives  us  some  hope  of  whittling  clowp 
more  than  we  had  estimated  a week  ago.  That  fluctuates,  and  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  reduction  last  week  is  an  indication  of  a leveling. 
At  any  rate,  we  expect  some  time  in  March  we  will  definitely  go  down 
as  far  as  claims  receipts  are  concerned  and  go  up  as  far  as  forward- 
ings from  the  district  offices  are  concerned. 

WAITING  PERIOD 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  about  the  waiting  period  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  When  we  last  measured  the  waiting  period  in 
January,  it  was  45  days.  Last  year,  as  you  recall,  it  got  up  to  60  days. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  thought  that  was  way  out  of  line  and  very  unfair 
for  these  people  to  have  to  wait  2 months. 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  45  days  is  not  considered  good  either,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  No.  There  are  some  things  we  are  doing  in  that 
connection,  not  only  now  but  also  for  the  longtime  pull.  For  example, 
we  are  suggesting  to  some  of  the  people  to  file  their  claims  in  advance 
of  their  retirement.  In  the  case  of  disability  claims,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  6 months  to  elapse,  we  are  asking  them  to  come  in  before.  In 
many  cases,  the  doctors  report  to  us  shortly  after  the  accident  or  ill- 
ness and  much  before  the  end  of  the  6-month  waiting  period. 

NUMBER  OF  REHABILITATED  UNDER  DISABILITY  SECTION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Since  this  disability  section  has  been  added  to  the 
bill,  how  many  disabled  people  drawing  benefits  have  been  rehabili- 
tated ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I do  not  know  if  we  could  supply  the  exact  number  for 
the  record.  It  would  be  very  small,  who  had  actually  been  rehabili- 
tated by  this  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  do  as  well  as  you  can  and  supply  it  for  the 
record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

While  we  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  disability  beneficiaries  who  have 
been  rehabilitated  so  far,  we  do  know  the  number  has  been  small. 

Under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  referral  program  for  disability  applicants, 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  report  to  us:  (1)  When  they  decide 
whether  or  not  to  accept  an  individual  for  rehabilitation  service,  and  (2)  when 
a case  is  closed  from  the  active  rolls  either  as  rehabilitated  or  not  rehabilitated. 
By  the  end  of  November  1957,  about  430,000  disability  applications,  both  freeze 
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and  cash,  has  been  referred  by  OASI  to  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
for  consideration  for  rehabilitation  services.  There  is  naturally  a significant 
lag  between  a disability  determination  and  a report  of  rehabilitation  efforts. 
The  referral  is  made  after  the  individual  has  filed  a claim  for  a disability  freeze 
or  disability  benefits.  Even  if  he  is  accepted  for  service,  it  may  take  from  1 to  2 
years  for  the  rehabilitation  program  to  be  completed. 

By  the  end  of  November  1957,  about  49,000  disability  applicants  at  all  ages  had 
been  accepted  by  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for  consideration  for 
service.  The  number  actually  given  rehabilitation  service  will  be  somewhat 
less.  By  the  end  of  December  1957,  OASI  had  received  4,117  case  closure  reports 
from  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  Of  this  number,  1,174  reports 
indicated  that  the  disability  applicant  had  been  successfully  rehabilitated.  Al- 
most two-thirds  of  these  are  denied  cases.  At  this  early  stage  when  reports  are 
just  beginning  to  be  received,  we  have  only  about  100  reports  of  successful  re- 
habilitation of  persons  who  have  been  receiving  benefits.  The  rest  are  freeze 
cases. 

Mr.  Ball.  About  10  percent  of  the  referrals  for  both  the  freeze 
and  the  cash  program  have  been  accepted  for  rehabilitation.  These 
are  people  who  will  be  considered  for  help  but  not  many  cases  would 
yet  be  completed. 

Mr.  Christgau.  I think  you  realize  also  that  under  age  50  is  the 
area  that  rehabilitation  is  most  successful  with. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  right,  but  there  are  good  possibilities  for 
many  of  these  older  people  being  rehabilitated,  too. 

INCREASE  IN  CLAIMS 

Mr.  Christgau.  I thought  you  would  be  interested  in  the  increase 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  October-December  quarter  we  had 
retirement  and  survivor  claims  at  about  45,000  a week  and  since  the 
first  of  the  year  the  average  has  been  about  70,000  except  last  week 
they  dropped  to  about  60,000  a week.  That  is  receipts  in  our  district 
offices. 

We  have  authorized  the  recruitment  of  additional  permanent  staff 
and  are  training  them  to  help  meet  this  need.  We  have  also  advised 
our  regional  and  district  offices  that  wherever  they  can  employ  tempo- 
rary help  to  advantage  to  do  so.  We  are  putting  in  a substantial 
amount  of  overtime.  That  was  clearly  shown  last  week  when  we  got 
out  more  claims  than  came  in.  That  had  to  be  done  under  overtime 
conditions  because  the  people  in  the  offices  for  interviews  take  up 
practically  all  the  regular  time.  We  think  we  are  making  substantial 
progress. 

Since  the  claim  load  did  not  hit  us  uniformly,  we  are  sending  people 
into  the  hard  hit  offices  to  help  out  and  in  some  instances  we  are 
sending  claims  from  these  district  offices  to  the  area  offices  for  ad- 
judication. 

So  we  are  taking  every  step  we  possibly  can  to  speed  up  the  process 
and  reduce  the  time  lag  as  you  have  indicated  you  and  we  would 
like  very  much  to  do. 

I thought  you  also  would  be  interested  in  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  sure  you  do  not  want  to  make  anybody  wait 
any  longer  than  I do  and  you  will  do  everything  you  can.  T do  not 
criticize  you  in  any  way  for  this  waiting  period.  T know  when  changes 
take  place  in  the  law  it  means  additional  workload. 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  realize,  too,  the  complication  that  it  creates  for 
Members  of  Congress.  When  people  do  not  get,  their  benefits  they 
write  to  their  Congressman  and  that  creates  problems  for  Members  of 
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Congress  as  well  as  us.  When  we  get  this  backlog  of  disability 
whit  t led  down,  which  we  think  we  will  before  the  end  of  1959,  we  then 
will  be  able  to  give  more  individual  attention  and  I hope  we  will 
relieve  Congressman  Denton  of  some  of  the  problems  he  has.  An 
iiubvidiial  comes  in  and  does  not  have  all  the  evidence  necessary 

Mr.  Fc  xi arty.  You  mean  he  has  more  problems  than  we  do  in  our 
areas? 

Mr.  Chr  istgau.  It  was  brought  to  my  mind  since  he  mentioned 
to  me  he  had  been  writing  me  several  letters.  I had  the  same  prob- 
lems with  veterans  when  I was  a Member  30  years  ago.  I appreciate 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  and  I know  Congressmen  do  not  like  to 
get  into  the  executive  department  work  any  more  than  we  like  to  get 
into  the  legislative  work. 

NUMBER  OF  DISABILITY  BENEFICIARIES 

At  the  present  time  there  are  between  160,000  and  170,000  disability 
beneficiaries  on  the  rolls. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  many? 

Mr.  Christgau.  Yes.  Actually  a good  deal  was  accomplished. 
Much  of  this  delay  that  results,  as  Mr.  Ball  pointed  out  when  you 
heard  us  on  the  supplemental,  results  from  the  large  backlog  that  in- 
cluded disabilities  as  far  back  as  1941  and  many  of  those  cases  take 
time  to  develop  because  the  evidence  has  grown  old  and  doctors  have 
died  and  that  sort  of  thing.  When  we  get  on  a current  basis  we  think 
we  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  time  for  the  relatively  uncomplicated 
case  to  3 to  3y2  months.  It  has  been  taking  an  average  of  5 or  6 
months.  During  this  brief  period  of  the  disability  program  being 
in  effect  we  have  had  over  a million  people  come  in  to  file  claims  in 
connection  with  their  disabilities.  It  was  a pretty  big  load. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  really  have  a backlog  on  that  then,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Christgau.  It  takes  time  to  get  the  public  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  fact  that  the  law 
is  more  strict  than  for  some  other  disability  programs.  This  makes 
it  a more  difficult  problem  for  administration  and  also  more  difficult 
for  the  public  to  understand  the  requirements. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  outlines  in  brief  the  overall  problem  of  the 
Bureau.  We  appreciate  the  sympathetic  consideration  you  have 
given  to  the  administrative  problems  we  have. 

195  8 SUPPLEMENTAL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  gave  you  everything  you  asked  for  yesterday  in 
the  supplemental.  I hope  it  will  go  through  the  House  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Ciiristgalt.  We  appreciate  that. 

One  of  the  administrative  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted 
is  continually  having  to  operate  on  a deficiency  apportionment  basis 
which  creates  a good  deal  of  concern  for  us  and  that  is  why  we 
indicated  we  are  giving  consideration  to  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  supplemental  we  allowed  you  or  are  going  to 
allow  you  for  1958  will  make  your  1959  request  look  quite  a bit  smaller. 

Mr.  Christgau.  Yes. 
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195  9 REQUEST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  we  had  not  allowed  the  1958  supplemental  of 
course  the  1959  request  would  have  been  more  than  you  had  in  1958. 
But  the  way  it  is  now  we  have  allowed  your  full  request  for  the  1958 
supplemental  which  will  bring  the  total  for  the  year  to  $138,690,000 
and  your  request  for  1959  is  $133,300,000,  which  is  a reduction  of 
over  $5,000,000  and  772  positions.  Does  that  sound  right? 

Mr.  Ball.  Actually  there  is  a reduction  if  I remember  correctly 
of  around  1,700  man-years  in  1959  over  1958.  That  is  average 
employment.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  a sizable  decrease  in 
overtime. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  you  will  have  772  fewer  positions  and  1,700 
fewer  man-years  of  employment.  Why  the  big  difference  between 
those  figures? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  budgeting 
overtime  in  1959  and  we  used  a great  deal  in  1958. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  the  situation  is  even  worse  than  this  table  shows? 

Mr.  Ball.  A much  greater  decline  in  available  personnel  than  the 
decline  in  positions  shows. 

backlog 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Here  you  are  coming  in  asking  for  over  $5  million 
less  than  you  had  in  1958  and  over  700  positions  less  and  we  still  have 
these  people  applying  for  disability  and  not  being  taken  care  of  and 
you  still  have  a 45-day  wait  for  applicants.  That  does  not  add  up 
to  me. 

Mr.  Ball.  As  far  as  the  1959  situation  is  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  disability  we  would  be  carrying  over  from  this  fiscal  year  to  the 
next  roughly  100,000  in  a backlog,  which  then  would  be  worked  out 
entirely  in  1959.  It  is  not  as  large  a backlog  by  the  end  of  this  year  as 
perhaps  it  would  first  appear.  It  would  be  about  100,000  carryover. 

In  the  regular  claims  the  carryover  might  be  as  high  as  135,000  but 
we  are  hoping  very  much  by  these  extraordinary  measures,  as  Mr. 
Christgau  said,  to  whittle  that  down  so  the  carryover  will  not  be  as 
large. 

We  really  should  emphasize,  I believe,  that  the  regular  workload  in 
1959,  the  receipts  in  1959,  under  the  assumptions  on  which  this  budget 
was  prepared,  are  substantially  less  than  the  1958  workload.  That  is, 
the  new  receipts. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  been  pretty  good  to  you  people  over  the 
years.  If  there  is  something  wrong  with  this  estimate  and  you  aren’t 
telling  us  about  it,  it  might  be  taken  out  on  you  people.  I just  hope 
you  are  telling  us  the  whole  truth  and  are  giving  us  all  the  up-to-date 
information  you  have. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  certainly  are. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  some  of  the  problems  you  have  in  talk- 
ing to  committees  of  Congress.  I am  giving  you  every  opportunity 
to  speak  up  now,  if  there  is  something  that  has  not  been  formally  re- 
quested that  you  think  we  ought  to  do  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  there  is  very  little  question  but  that  the  new  re- 
ceipts of  work  in  1959  will  be  considerably  less  than  1958  in  both  dis- 
ability and  in  regular  claims.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  may  not 
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receive  more  work  than  we  are  anticipating  in  this  budget  but  I think 
it  is  very  clear  that  it  will  be  less  than  in  1958.  This  comes  about  be- 
cause the  peak  loads  growing  out  of  the  1956  amendments  will  be 
worked  off  in  1958  and  we  will  be  back  on  a more  normal  basis  in 
1959.  It  almost  has  to  be  less  than  1958. 

LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see.  So  in  view  of  the  lack  of  an  administration 
proposal  to  liberalize  this  program  at  all,  you  are  asking  for  less 
money  for  administrative  expenses.  Here  we  have  had  amendments 
to  the  act  in  1939,  1950,  1952',  1954,  and  1956  and  you  are  not  going  to 
sponsor  anything  in  1958  ? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  program  as  is  and  do  you  think  the  people 
are  satisfied  with  the  program  as  is  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  always  have  under  consideration  in  the  Bureau 
ways  we  think  the  program  could  be  improved  and  we  all  realize  there 
are  many  areas  where  it  can  be  improved.  We  then  in  the  Bureau 
try  to  figure  out  what  is  best  to  be  done  and  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the  Department. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  anything  pending  at  the  present  time 
that  would  help  people  in  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  have  in  mind  a number  of  things — if  it  is  de- 
cided by  the  administration  to  make  recommendations  in  this  area — 
where  we  think  improvements  can  be  made.  As  you  know,  we  have 
had  a special  group  studying  the  act  from  the  standpoint  of  simplifi- 
cation. Some  of  that,  when  it  comes  out,  will  undoubtedly  involve 
amendments.  This  whole  field  is  one  we  are  always  giving  considera- 
tion to.  I think  you  understand  the  process  the  administration  has 
for  formulating  proposals  for  Congress. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  one  of  those  who  thinks  it  ought  to  be  amended 
every  year,  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  that  take  place  every  year, 
to  protect  the  people  in  the  system.  If  we  let  it  go  2 or  3 years  they 
get  behind.  Is  that  a fair  statement  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  It  is  a fair  statement  for  a Member  of  Congress  to 
make.  If  I were  on  your  side  of  the  table  I would  probably  speak 
more  freely  but  on  the  administrative  side  it  involves  getting  together 
with  other  parts  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  there  is  an  overall  policy,  but  I am  also 
speaking  to  the  merits  of  changes  in  this  type  of  legislation.  I am  sur- 
prised that  you  people  do  not  have  something  firmed  up  to  offer  to 
Congress  to  help  these  people.  You  apparently  are  just  going  to  talk 
about  it  and  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  one  of  the  things  that  has  held  us  back,  has 
held  the  Administration  back  on  this  point,  is  the  need  to  consider 
at  the  same  moment  increases  in  contributions  to  cover  the  cost  of  any 
improved  benefits.  The  system  is  in  approximately  actuarial  balance 
with  the  level  of  benefits  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  most  everybody  had  agreed  it  should  pay 
its  way  and  if  any  changes  are  made  it  would  be  expected  that  change 
would  be  made  also  to  keep  this  actuarily  sound.  I do  not  think  any- 
body would  want  to  pass  legislation  that  would  affect  the  fund’s  actu- 
arial soundness.  Do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I do  not  know  of  any. 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FINANCING 

Mr.  Schottland.  One  of  the  things  the  Administration  is  now  in- 
terested in  is  the  study  being  made  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  Financing  which  you  inquired  about  and  which  we  mentioned 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  will  that  study  be  completed  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  That  will  be  completed  about  December. 

Mr/ Fogarty.  This  December  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Congress  will  not  still  be  in  session,  I hope,  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Schottland.  The  report  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  at 
the  time  of  the  trustees’  report  after  Congress  comes  back.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  both  the  administration  and  Congress  will  be  in 
a much  better  position  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  any  suggested  changes 
on  the  system  when  this  objective  study  by  a group  of  outsiders  has 
been  completed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  all  well  and  good,  and  I suppose  that  is  order- 
ly procedure  and  everything  else,  but  the  fellow  who  is  35  or  40  years 
old  that  becomes,  as  I term  it,  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  he 
does  not  have  any  relief  in  sight  and  no  suggestions  coming  from  you 
to  do  anything  about  it,  he  does  not  want  to  wait  a couple  years  for 
that  Finance  Committee  to  report  back  to  you  or  to  Congress.  He 
does  not  even  know  there  is  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Finance.  That 
is  the  fellow  I am  thinking  about,  him  and  the  other  beneficiaries  under 
the  act.  I think  about  these  people  who  are  waiting  45  days  now  for 
their  benefits.  They  are  not  concerned  about  this  Finance  Committee. 
They  would  like  to  get  these  payments  on  time.  I would  think  if  I 
were  one  of  these  over  50  years  of  age  and  became  disabled  to  the  extent 
that  I could  draw  disability  benefits,  I would  not  be  worrying  about 
this  procedure  you  are  concerned  about  now.  I would  be  concerned 
about  getting  those  benefits,  not  living  on  my  relatives  or  going  on  gen- 
eral assistance. 

That  is  the  way  I feel  about  it.  That  is  my  philosophy  about  this 
thing.  I understand  your  problems,  but  I think  you  can  move  a little 
faster  than  you  are,  and  I think  you  could  come  up  with  some 
changes,  if  you  were  allowed  to,  that  would  benefit  the  recipients  un- 
der this  program.  I think  you  should.  They  are  the  ones  that  should 
be  thought  of  first. 

PROCESSING  TIME 

Mr.  Ball.  On  this  processing  question,  it  might  be  helpful  to  the 
committee  if  we  separated  out  what  are  perhaps  two  different  prob- 
lems. One  is  the  problem  we  have  right  now  of  a peak  workload 
and  Mr.  Christgau  has  gone  into  the  methods  we  have  taken  to  try 
to  reduce  that  as  fast  as  possible.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I think  you  are  doing 
as  good  a job  as  you  possibly  can.  I think  you  are  conscientious 
about  it.  I have  told  Mr.  Schottland  I think  he  is  doing  a good  job, 
and  I told  Mr.  Christgau  the  same  thing.  I think  you  are  doing 
the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have  but  I think  you  could  do  a 
better  job  if  you  had  more  funds  and  some  changes  in  the  law.  I am 
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not  blaming  you,  but  I think  the  overall  policy  is  wrong  and  some- 
thing could  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  The  long-range  problem  we  have  in  this  processing  time 
I think  might  require  us  to  make  some  substantial  procedural  changes. 
We  are  considering  on  a long-range  basis,  not  the  current  backlog 
problem,  but  the  work  say  in  1959  and  later.  We  are  considering 
in  the  1959  period  doing  a very  thorough  look-see  at  the  whole  way 
our  claims  move  throughout  the  Bureau  at  all  stations.  We  have 
been  putting  out  fires  now  since  about  1950,  and  we  think  it  is  time 
to  take  a good  thorough  look  and  maybe  we  can  cut  the  time  down 
even  below  our  previous  goals  of  30  days  or  so,  by  changes  in  the 
process. 

One  thought  along  that  line,  which  is  very  preliminary,  was  that 
it  occurred  to  use  we  could  save  perhaps  10  or  even  15  days  in  the 
payment  of  these  initial  claims  if  we  were  to  issue  the  checks  right 
from  our  district  offices,  which  would  then  be  reviewed  after  the  first 
payment.  The  first  check  would  come  right  from  the  district  office 
but  then  we  would  review  the  claim  in  our  area  offices  as  we  do  now, 
making  any  adjustments.  That  would  get  the  money  to  the  people 
considerably  quicker  and  we  do  not  think  we  would  be  taking  too 
much  of  a chance  on  error,  but  it  is  a very  early  stage  of  exploration. 

PREPARATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  original  budget  request  was  July? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  June. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  How  much? 

What  was  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  $129  million,  I believe. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  original  estimate  was  solely  what  we  call  a target 
estimate  and  was  not  really  based  on  a detailed  study  of  our  needs.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  attribute  the  increase  made  in  September  to  a 
real  reevaluation  of  our  position.  It  was  really  that  the  July  estimate 
was  off  because  it  was  not  detailed. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  The  fact  remains  this  estimate  was  prepared  in 
September. 

Mr.  Ball.  This  estimate  was  prepared  in  September,  but  I would 
not  give  much  significance  to  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  because  this  is  not  the  regular  procedure  to  have 
these  estimates  changed  in  a 3-month  period. 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  the  regular  estimate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  From  June  to  September,  in  that  short  time,  that 
does  not  happen  every  year,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  so-called  target  estimate,  June  estimate,  has  never, 
I do  not  think  for  this  program,  been  considered  more  than  just  some- 
thing to  aim  at.  It  is  only  a very  crude  estimate. 

HISTORY  OF  PREVIOUS  YEARS’  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  in  the  record  just  what  changes  took  place  from 
your  June  estimate  to  the  estimate  we  received  in  Congress  for  each  of 
the  last  5 years. 

Mr.  Ball.  Very  well,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 
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Comparison  of  Preliminary  (Target)  Estimates  With  Amounts  Recom- 

OMMENDED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  CONSIDERATION, 

Fiscal  Years  1955-59 

The  target  estimate  is  prepared  more  than  a year  in  advance  of  the  year  for 
which  the  funds  are  needed,  and  it  is  based  on  existing  legislation.  The  enact- 
ment and/or  the  effect  of  new  legislation  subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the 
target  estimate  in  April-May  has  had  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  estimate  for 
comparative  purposes  with  the  amount  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress.  This  is  very  apparent  in  a comparison  of  the 
two  sets  of  figures  for  fiscal  years  1956,  1957,  and  1958 'shown  in  the  table  below. 

Normally,  the  target  estimate  is  based  primarily  on  estimates  for  five  key  work- 
loads, while  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reflects  later  more 
refined  workload  estimates  for  thousands  of  operations.  The  computation  of 
cost  on  5 basic  workloads  is  subject  to  rather  substantial  adjustment. 

The  Bureau’s  appropriation  does  not  affect  the  general  fund.  As  a conse- 
quence it  has  never  been  given  the  same  weight  as  other  target  estimates.  This 
being  so,  it  has  never  been  considered  desirable  to  refine  the  method  of  making 
it.  It  serves  only  as  a rough  indicator. 


Fiscal  year  for 
which  esti- 
mate made 

Date  target  esti- 
mate made 

Date  legislation  enacted 

Preliminary 

(target) 

estimate 

Estimate 
approved 
by  Bureau 
of  Budget 

1955 

May  1953 

$63, 832,  000 
67,  851, 000 
88,  000,  000 
99,  038,  000 
129,  842,  000 

$65, 150,  000 
88,  000,  000 
97,  711,  000 
131,  000,  000 
133,  300,  000 

1956  

1957  

1958  

1959  

May  1954 
May  1955_  _ ... 

May  1956.  _ 

May  1957  

1954  amendments,  August  1954. 

Pay  raise,  June  1955  . _ ... 

1956  amendments,  August  1956 . 

PREPARATION  OF  195  8 SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  was  the  amount  of  $5,690,000  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  as  the  amount  of  your  supplemental  needs  for 

1958  decided  upon? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  latter  part  of  July  or  first  week  in  August. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  August? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  was  the  decision  made  to  increase  your  sup- 
plemental request  for  1958  from  $5,690,000  to  $8,690,000? 

Mr.  Kelly.  J anuary . 

Mr.  Fogartaa  January? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  was  a considerable  increase  in  4 or  5 months. 
What  were  the  new  factors  that  prompted  the  decision  to  increase 
your  supplemental  request  by  over  50  percent  in  such  a short  period  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  workload  which  was  received  during  the  first  6 
months  exceeded  expectations,  and  then,  in  addition,  the  workload 
receipts  in  December  and  the  early  part  of  January  made  it  impera- 
tive that  the  estimate  be  modified  in  order  to  cope  with  that  increas- 
ing workload. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  think  you  are  going  to  have  a complete  reversal 
in  1959? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  as  the  Secretary  pointed  out 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  was  a 50-percent  increase  in  your  supplemental 
request  because  of  changed  conditions.  Now  you  ask  for  a decrease 
of  $5  million  or  so  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  the  Secretary  pointed  out,  these  estimates  of  (he 

1959  workload  were  developed  last  summer  in  order  to  prepare  the 
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September  estimate.  He  feels  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  and 
prepare  a modified  budget  at  this  time,  until  we  have  had  some  more 
experience  with  this,  because  you  might  end  up  modifying  the  budget 
several  times.  He  also  feels  that  there  just  has  not  been  adequate 
experience  in  this  downturn  in  the  economy  to  forecast  its  effect  in 
1959  on  the  Bureau  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  NONRECURRING  WORK  IN  195  8 AND  19  59 

Mr.  F 'ogarty.  Your  largest  increase  is  $1.3  million-plus  for  non- 
recurring work  scheduled  for  1959.  What  is  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  an  increase  of  around  $300,000  over  what  we  have 
in  this  year  for  special  projects.  We  have  about  a million  in  this  year 
for  special  projects.  Next  year  it  will  be  about  1.3  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  these  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  biggest  one  for  1959  is  for  expansion  of  our  employee 
index  file  in  the  Division  of  Accounting  Operations.  This  is  the  big 
national  index.  Every  once  in  a while  the  index  has  to  be  expanded 
to  make  room  for  new  accretions  to  the  file.  You  have  to  purchase  ad- 
ditional strips.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  manpower  in- 
volved in  that.  There  is  a little  over  half  a million  dollars  in  that 
project  alone.  It  would  be  done  in  1959. 

Another  large  one  in  there,  something  over  $300,000,  is  for  a study 
of  employer  benefit  plans  of  various  kinds.  This  would  be  a detailed 
study  through  contact  with  employers  of  both  collective  bargaining 
and  other  types  of  plans,  to  find  out  what  protection  people  have  sup- 
plementary to  social  security,  what  they  have  in  the  way  of  private 
pensions  and  health  protection,  et  cetera. 

I ought  to  point  out  to  you  that  we  have  been  having  some  difficulty 
in  getting  together  a staff  to  conduct  that  study.  We  are  going  to 
try  very  hard  to  get  the  job  accomplished  in  1959  but  it  is  possible  that 
we  won’t  be  able  to  actually  have  that  one  done  in  1959. 

• Those  are  the  two  largest.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones  in  this  category 

are:  We  periodically,  Mr.  Chairman,  conduct  what  we  call  a con- 
tinuing eligibility  study.  We  take  a sample  of  the  beneficiaries  and 
visit  them,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  still  eligible  for  benefits.  For 
instance,  that  the  widow  lias  not  remarried,  or  that  the  retirement 
test  provisions  have  been  properly  administered. 

This  is  a sample  check,  to  make  sure  that  our  procedures  are  work- 
ing to  stop  benefits  when  we  should  stop  them. 

We  will  conduct  one  of  those  in  1959.  That  is  about  $86,000.  That 
is  in  this  group. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  you  have  a decrease  of  $1  million  plus  for  the 
same  thing  in  1958  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  They  were  entirely  different  projects.  It  is  an 
accumulation  of  several  smaller  ones,  actually. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ball.  These  are  all  special  one-time  projects  and  the  ones  in 
1958  are  different  projects. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 
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Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

MAJOR  ITEMS  OF  NONREGULATORY  RECURRING  WORK  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1959 

1.  Expansion  of  national  employee  index  file,  $574,953. — By  the  middle  of  fiscal 
year  1959  the  volume  of  fiexoline  strips  removed  from  this  file  will  be  so  large  that 
the  cost  of  referral  to  the  microfilm  file  will  exceed  the  cost  of  physically  expand- 
ing the  main  file.  Additional  fiexoline  panels  and  stands  will  have  to  be  purchased 
no  later  than  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1959. 

2.  Survey  of  private  employer  benefiit  plans,  $346,038. — This  study  is  planned 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  OASI  benefits  and  private  employer  bene- 
fit plans.  Data  obtained  will  be  used  in  a study  of  improved  coordination  between 
public  and  private  retirement  systems. 

3.  Vocational  rehabilitation  referral  study,  $76,396. — This  study  will  evaluate 
the  soundness  of  current  policy  and  procedures  for  referring  disabled  persons 
who  do  not  qualify  for  disability  benefits  to  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies. 

4.  Grew  leader  survey,  $47,092. — About  10,000  agricultural  crew  leaders  will 
be  contacted  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  they  are  reporting  earnings  of 
migrant  agricultural  laborers. 

5.  Continuing  eligibility  survey  of  OASI  beneficiaries,  $45,366. — District  offices 
will  contact  beneficiaries  who  qualified  for  OASI  benefits  on  the  basis  of  self- 
employment.  This  is  an  extension  of  a similar  study  to  be  conducted  in  1958 
for  all  types  of  OASI  beneficiaries. 

6.  Continuing  eligibility  survey  of  disability  beneficiaries,  $43,718. — A study  is 
planned  to  ascertain  continuing  eligibility  of  disability  beneficaries  with  a view 
to  promptness  and  accuracy  of  reportings  of  improvement  in  physical  condition. 

7.  Longitudinal  study  of  beneficiary  resources,  $52,497. — This  is  the  second 
phase  of  the  study  begun  in  fiscal  year  1958. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  do  you  have  an  increase  of  over  $300,000  for  pur- 
chase of  medical  examinations  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  to  the  State  agencies,  in  this  disability  program. 
Our  view  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  that  we  needed  to  purchase 
independent  medical  examinations  from  doctors  in  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  cases.  This  year  we  will  purchase  them  in  about  a fourth 
of  the  cases — we  will  pay  for  medical  examinations  to  verify  the  in- 
dividual’s condition  and  pay  for  it  out  of  these  funds. 

In  1959  we  are  budgeting  that  at  a ratio  of  about  a third  instead  of  a 
a fourth.  Whether  a third  is  right  for  the  long  run,  we  are  not  sure. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  increase  that  somewhat. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  total  estimate  for  this  purpose  in  1959  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  For  medical  examination  as  a whole  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  something  over  2 million. 

INVENTORY  ADJUSTMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  this  increase  of  $300,000  for  adjustment  of 
inventories  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  really  getting  back  to  a normal  inventory  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  In  1958  we  depressed  the  amount  of  purchases 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  1957  we  were  somewhat  overstocked.  We 
went  down  in  1958.  This  increase  is  a comparison  with  1958  and  is  just 
bringing  it  back  to  a normal  expenditure  on  purchases. 
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ESTIMATED  DECREASE  IN  WORKLOAD 


Mr.  F ooarty.  Those  are  all  increases  in  your  1959  budget.  Your 
largest  item  of  decrease  is  $6,750,000  for  decreased  workload  in  the 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  give  us  a detailed  statement  on  that  as  to 
just  why  the  workload  is  decreased  to  the  extent  of  $6,750,000  in  1959 
over  1 958  ? Y on  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ball.  All  right,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Explanation  of  1959  Workload  Change 

On  a composite  basis,  it  is  estimated  that  the  measurable  work  to  be  processed 
by  the  Bureau  in  fiscal  year  1959  will  decline  8.1  percent  from  the  1958  level. 
As  a result,  the  Bureau  has  budgeted  a reduction  of  $7,494,570.  Since  certain 
overhead  costs  such  as  rents  and  telephone  services  do  not  change  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  workload,  the  budgeted  decrease  in  the  cost  of  processing  this  work 
is  not  identical  with  the  workload  change.  Following  is  a general  explanation,  by 
activity,  of  the  overall  decrease  : 

Activity  1 


Selected  workloads 


1958  estimate 


1959  estimate 


Thousands 


Thousands 


Employee  identification  numbers  assigned . 

New  accounts  established 

Earnings  items  processed 

Statement  of  earnings  furnished  


791 
3,  382 
268,  820 
1,059 


758 
3, 196 
275,  793 
1, 105 


Composite  workload  change 

Change  in  money  requirements 


Percent 
chanee,  1959 
over  1958 


-4.2 

-5.5 

+2.6 

+4.3 


-1.0 
-$238,  554 


EXPLANATION 

The  composite  workload  decrease  in  this  activity  is  primarily  due  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  netv  accounts  to  be  established  in  1959.  This  decreased 
estimate  reflects  a continued  depletion  in  the  number  of  persons  without  account 
numbers,  a depletion  which  was  accelerated  as  a result  of  the  1956  amendments 
and  enactment  of  the  Servicemen’s  and  Veterans’  Survivor  Benefits  Act.  How- 
ever, this  decrease  is  partially  offset  by  an  increase  in  earnings  items  processed 
which  reflects  a higher  level  of  employment  in  1959. 


Activity  2 


Selected  workloads 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Percent 
change,  1959 
over  1958 

OA SI  claims  received  (application),  _ __ 

Thousands 
2,  580 
2,  555 
8,  436 
26.2 

Thousands 
2, 276 
2,  281 
7,  638 
10.6 

-11.8 
-10.  7 
-9.5 
-59.5 
-11.5 

OASI  claims  processed  (application).  

OASI  claims  inquiries . 

Childhood  disability  determinations  adjudicated  (States)  

Composite  workload  change  1 ___  _ 

Change  in  money  requirements  _ 

— $4,  508,  669 

1 Composite  workload  change  based  on  workloads  to  be  processed. 


EXPLANATION 

The  composite  decrease  in  this  activity  is  caused  principally  by  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  claims  applications  for  old-age  and  survivors’  insurance  benefits. 
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Originally  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  claims  received  in  fiscal  year 
1959  would  not  vary  significantly  from  the  number  received  in  1958.  The  esti- 
mates for  both  years  assumed  a high  level  of  employment  and  stable  economic 
conditions.  However,  a lower  level  of  employment  has  caused  an  acceleration 
in  the  number  of  old-age  claims  being  filed  in  fiscal  year  1958.  The  1959  estimate 
assumes  a return  to  high  employment  and  more  stable  economic  conditions  and 
consequently  fewer  claims  due  to  retirement  of  older  people  because  of  limited 
employment  opportunities. 

Activity  3 


Selected  workloads 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Percent 
change,  1959 
over  1958 

Benefits  in  force  (end  of  year) 

Thousands 
12,  006.  0 
4,  754.  0 
945.0 

Thousands 
12,  919.  0 
4,  874.  0 
990.0 

+7.6 
+2.5 
+4.8 
+6.  5 
+$1,  027,  122 

Adjustment  actions  processed...  _ _ _ . . .. 

Earnings  investigations  processed  . . . 

Composite1  workload  change  ..  . _ _ - . 

Change  in  money  requirements  _ . 

EXPLANATION 

The  increase  in  this  activity  reflects  the  long-term  growth  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program.  The  volume  of  benefits-in-force  increases  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  number  of  new  persons  added  to  the  beneficiary  rolls  exceeds 
the  terminations.  This  growth  will  continue  until  the  program  has  fully  matured. 


Activity  4 


Selected  workloads 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Percent 
change  1959 
over  1958 

Disability  claims  received . _ . 

Disability  claims  developed 

Disability  determinations  adjudicated  by  States...  _. 

Disability  benefits  in  force  . ..  ...  _ ..  _ . _ . 

Continuance  of  disabilities  verified.  _...  __  . __ 

Composite  workload  change  C . - _ 

Thousands 

375.0 
389.2 

266.0 
200.0 

3.3 

Thousands 
205.  0 
222.2 
203.8 
263.0 
35.5 

-45.3 
-42.9 
-23.4 
+31.5 
+975.  8 
-18.  7 
— $3,  867,  434 

Change  in  money  requirements.  ._  _ 

1 Composite  workload  change  based  on  workloads  to  be  processed. 


EXPLANATION 

The  fiscal  year  1958  workload  of  disability  claims  received  by  the  Bureau  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  “going  level”  in  future  years  because  claims  may 
be  filed  in  1958  by  individuals  who  were  disabled  as  far  back  as  1941.  In  fiscal 
year  1959,  claims  receipts  will  be  limited  to  those  individuals  who  have  recently 
become  disabled.  The  increased  number  of  disabilities  verified  is  caused  by 
initiating  in  1959  a regular  program  of  verifying  continuing  eligibility  of  individ- 
uals receiving  disability  benefits.  This  program  has  been  deferred  to  date  be- 
cause of  the  large  backlog  of  initial  disability  claims  to  be  processed. 

Activity  5 


Selected  workloads 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Percent 
change,  1959 
over  1958 

OASI  benefit  hearings  completed 

Disability  hearings  completed  . . .-- 

4,  600 
10,  920 

4,  690 
11.585 

+2.  0 
+6.  1 
+ 5.  0 
+$92, 965 

Composite  workload  change  - ... 

Cha.npT*  in  mnnpy  requirements  __  . . . . _ 
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EXPLANATION 

The  composite  increase  in  the  workload  in  this  activity  is  primarily  due  to  the 
estimated  increase  in  the  number  of  disability  hearings  which  will  be  completed 
in  fiscal  year  1959.  Although  case  receipts  will  be  approximately  the  same  in 
both  years,  the  planned  reduction  in  the  abnormal  backlog  to  be  carried  into 
1959  causes  an  increase  in  case  completions. 

DECREASE  FOR  NONRECURRING  WORK 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  another  decrease  of  $1  million  for  the  non- 
regularly  recurring  work  performed  in  1958.  Put  that  in  the  record, 
too. 

(The  information  follows :) 

Major  Items  of  Nonregularly  Recurring  Work  in  Fiscal  Year  1958 

1.  Combining  benefit  payments  to  husbands  and  wives  in  one  check,  $162,921. — 
The  Bureau  plans  to  combine  into  one  check  the  benefits  payable  to  husbands  and 
their  wives  already  on  the  rolls,  where  one  is  entitled  to  old-age  insurance  and 
the  other  to  wife’s  or  dependent  husband’s  insurance  benefits  and  neither  party 
voices  an  objection  to  the  combination. 

2.  Cross-section  beneficiary  survey,  $151,536. — The  Bureau  will  make  a study 
of  the  economic  resources  of  a cross-section  of  4,500  aged  beneficiaries  and  1,000 
mother-child  groups. 

3.  Purging  unnecessary  material  from  claims  files,  $140,963. — In  order  to  con- 
serve much  needed  space  in  area  offices  and  reduce  the  need  for  additional  fib' 
cabinets,  claims  folder  material  no  longer  required  will  be  removed  and  sent  to 
the  Federal  record  centers. 

4.  Replacement  of  numerical  register  pages,  $119,100.— In  fiscal  year  1957,  the 
numerical  register  of  accounts  established,  consisting  of  1 million  pages,  had  to  be 
photographically  reproduced  because  of  the  worn  condition  of  the  pages  which 
are  used  on  a daily  basis.  As  the  register  is  in  constant  use,  the  reproductions 
were  made  from  filmed  copy  of  data  through  1951.  In  fiscal  year  1958  it  will 
be  necessary  to  post  to  the  new  copy  all  cross-references  that  have  occurred 
since  1951. 

5.  Removal  of  flexoline  strips  from  national  employee  index  file,  $138,519. — 
Each  year  approximately  7 to  8 million  new  accounts  are  added  to  the  national 
employee  index  file.  In  an  attempt  to  delay  the  need  for  expanding  the  files, 
the  Bureau  in  fiscal  year  1957  began  removing  and  microfilming  strips  for  age 
groupings  where  the  volume  of  daily  reference  was  at  a minimum.  During  fiscal 
year  1958,  the  Bureau  plans  to  remove  and  microfilm  sufficient  strips  to  absorb 
accretions  through  the  middle  of  fiscal  year  1959. 

6.  Longitudinal  study  of  beneficiary  resoruces,  $103,115. — The  Bureau  will 
begin  a 12-year  study  of  aged  beneficiaries  to  learn  the  changing  status  of  their 
economic  resources  over  the  major  period  of  their  retirement. 

7.  Continuing  eligibility  survey,  $78,100. — In  order  to  gage  the  promptness 
and  accuracy  of  reporting  by  beneficiaries  of  events  which  terminate  or  suspend 
benefits,  the  Bureau  will  conduct  a survey  of  a sample  group  of  beneficiaries  in 
1958. 

8.  Validation  of  Bureau  rules  regarding  proof  of  age,  $54,301. — The  Bureau 
plans  a study,  involving  10,000  sample  cases,  which  is  designed  to  test  its  poli- 
cies on  the  types  of  proofs  which  are  acceptable  for  establishing  a claimant’s  age. 

PROCEDURAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  another  sizable  decrease  of  $1  million  for 
procedural  improvements. 

Mr.  Ball.  A half  million  dollars  of  that  is  a continuing  saving 
that  we  are  making  out  of  the  new  application  of  electronic  equipment 
to  our  recordkeeping  operations.  This  is  the  second  705  we  have. 
There  will  be  about  half  a million  every  year  that  we  will  save  from 
that.  The  other  half  million  is  really  a one-time  difference  between 
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1959  and  1958,  because  in  1958  we  had  an  installation  cost,  so  that  it  is 
only  by  comparison  of  1959  with  1958  that  the  other  half  million  is 
saved. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  that  come  under  procedural  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  an  increase  in  productivity  growing  out  of  new 
equipment.  That  is  the  main  thing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  view  of  the  backlog  you  have  and  the  waiting 
period  that  you  have  at  the  present  time,  are  you  well  satisfied  with 
the  amount  that  you  have  in  the  budget  for  procedural  improvements 
inl959? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  this  saving  is  clearly  a real  saving,  from  the 
introduction  of  this  machinery. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  don’t  have  any  other  ideas  for  next  year  that 
will  effect  any  more  savings,  if  you  had  more  money  to  work  on 
procedural  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  You  mean  with  more  procedural  people  working  at  man- 
agement improvement  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  it  is  quite  possible  we  could  use  more  people  on 
that  type  of  work. 

USE  OF  ANNUAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  a decrease  of  $432,900  for  less  accrued  an- 
nual leave  to  be  used.  Is  that  possible,  with  the  people  working 
overtime  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  really  in  comparison  with  what  happened  in  the 
years  before.  In  1957  we  had  the  biggest  workload  the  Bureau  has 
ever  had.  There  was  hardly  any  annual  leave  taken  in  1957.  In  1958, 
this  year,  we  are  in  a position  where  we  just  had  to  let  people  take  some 
of  that  leave  that  they  had  accrued  in  1957.  Yow,  as  we  come  to  1959, 
there  is  a decrease  in  comparison  with  the  1958  situation,  where  they 
used  an  unusually  large  amount.  I would  say  that  1959  is  just  about 
normal.  We  are  back  to  a normal  situation ; 1958  was  more  than  nor- 
mal. 

CLAIMS-PROCESSING  TIME 


Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  that  claims-processing  time  for  new  applica- 
tions is  about  45  days  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  That  is  right.-  That  is  what  it  was  in  January. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  In  our  report  last  year  we  suggested  that  it  not  be  over 
30  days.  Do  you  still  think  that  you  can  get  down  to  less  than  30  days, 
with  the  budget  that  you  are  requesting  for  1959  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  are  going  to  make  a determined  effort.  As  I 
indicated  in  my  opening  statement,  if  economic  conditions  should 
worsen,  other  problems,  of  course,  will  arise  that  would  make  it  more 
difficult. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  I don’t  think  we  ought  to  leave  you  with 
an  implied  promise  that  we  can  get  down  to  30  days  without  substan- 
tial procedural  changes.  I don’t  think  this  is  primarily  a money 
matter. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  it  physically  possible  to  get  down  to  30  days? 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  it  will  take  rather  substantial  procedural  changes 
to  get  below  40  or  35.  That  is  why  I was  suggesting  to  you  earlier  that 
we  may  have  to  do  something  quite  different,  like  issuing  the  first  check 
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from  our  own  district  office,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  reduce  this 
much  below,  say,  35. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  a person  ought  to  be  made 
to  wait  even  4 weeks.  What  do  you  need  to  get  this  waiting  period 
down  to  not  less  than  4 weeks  ? What  has  got  to  be  done  ? 

ENGINEERING  STUDY 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  we  would  have  to  do  a thorough  engineering  study 
of  the  process  itself. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Why  don’t  you  ask  for  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  plan  to  do  that  in  1959.  We  are  starting  on  it  now. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Do  you  have  the  money  in  this  budget  for  that  engi- 
neering job? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  We  can  make  progress  on  that. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  When  will  that  be  completed  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  think  that  the  thoroughgoing  study  would  be 
completed,  I would  say,  roughly  around  the  middle  of  1959;  about 
the  middle  of  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  calendar  1959  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  January  1. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  fiscal  year.  Then,  by  the  end  of  June  you 
should  have  this  waiting  period  down  to  3 or  4 weeks ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  If  our  studies  are  successful  and  we  can  get  the  ideas 
adopted  all  along  the  line,  I would  think  so. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  going  to  expect  you  to  do  it.  If  you  can’t 
do  it  with  what  you  have,  you  ought  to  tell  us.  If  there  is  something 
you  need  to  get  the  job  done,  it  is  your  time  to  speak  up  now. 

CLAIMS  BACKLOG  JANUARY"  19  5 6— FEBRUARY  19  58 

Will  you  place  in  the  record  a table  showing  the  total  number  of 
claims  pending  in  the  Bureau  as  of  the  1st  of  each  month  from  Jan- 
uary 1956  to  February  1957  ? 

(The  information  follows :) 


Claims  pending  in  the  Bureau  ( beneficiary  basis),  by  month 


Jan.  1, 

1956 

154,  599 

Feb.  1, 

1957 

725,  068 

Feb.  1, 

1956 

217,  314 

Mar.  1, 

1957 

793,  727 

Mar.  1, 

1956 

-r 

248,  466 

Apr.  1, 

1957 

666,  243 

Apr.  1, 

1956 

232,  336 

May  1, 

1957 

571,  833 

May  1, 

1956 

235,  478 

June  1, 

1957 

526,  964 

June  1, 

1956 

230,  348 

July  1, 

1957 

526,  549 

July  1, 

1956 

237,  023 

Aug.  1, 

1957 

506,  509 

Aug.  1, 

1956 

293,  923 

Sept.  1, 

1957 

558, 181 

Sept.  1, 

1956 

353,  647 

Oct.  1, 

1957 

509,  912 

Oct.  1, 

1956 

516,  990 

Nov.  1, 

1957 

518,  901 

Nov.  1, 

1956 

542,  004 

Dec.  1, 

1957 

485,  431 

Dec.  1, 

1956 

514,  962 

Jan.  1, 

1958 

478,  376 

Jan.  1, 

1957 

531,  673 

Feb.  1, 

1958 

644,  653 

STATUS  OF  THE  BUILDING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  asked  Mr.  Schottland  yesterday  about  the  status 
of  the  building,  but  did  not  go  into  any  detail. 

Mr.  Schottland.  I just  made  a general  statement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  first  request  for  appropriations  for  this  building 
was  made  in  1954.  Except  for  disallowing  funds  to  try  to  make  it 
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bombproof  for  a theoretical  bomb,  if  dropped  at  a certain  theoretical 
spot,  Congress  has  appropriated  all  you  requested  and  $5.7  million 
besides,  in  trying  to  get  you  this  building. 

Back  in  March  1953,  Mr.  Pogge  told  us  that  if  we  approved  the 
request  for  appropriations,  for  1954  to  build  this  building  it  would 
not  be  available  to  move  into  for  3 or  4 years.  Using  that  outside 
figure  of  4 years  that  would  have  made  the  completion  date  about 
March  of  1957. 

What  is  your  latest  estimate  for  actually  moving  in? 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  expect  to  move  in  the  early  part  of  1960.  The 
contract,  as  you  may  recall,  was  let  in  October.  They  started  con- 
struction, the  excavation,  et  cetera,  in  December.  A number  of  the 
footings  are  in. 

COST  OF  DELAY 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what  the  loss  to  the  fund 
will  be  because  of  the  delay  in  getting  this  building  underway  ? 

Mr.  Touchet.  I would  say  it  is  $1.5  to  $2  million  a year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  will  be  the  annual  savings  per  year  when  you 
move  in  ? 

Mr.  Touchet.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  increased  cost  of  construction  because  of  the 
delay  would  be  a significant  amount,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  $5.7  million  supplemental  was  primarily  designed 
to  take  care  of  increased  costs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  will  cost  at  least  $10  million  for  this  delay. 

Mr.  Touchet.  I think  there  is  an  offsetting  factor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  actually  where  we  were  allowed  $5  million  for  the  increased, 
cost  during  that  period,  yet  because  we  let  the  contract  when  we 
did,  we  actually  got  bids  for  over  $4  million  less  than  we  had 
estimated. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  was  your  original  estimate,  when  you  first 
made  the  recommendation  to  Congress,  for  the  cost  of  this  building — 
planning  cost  and  everything  else  ? 

Mr.  Touchet.  We  went  down  as  low  as  $9  million. 

Mr.  Futterman.  That  depends  how  far  back  you  want  to  go,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  talking  about  Mr.  Pogge’s  remark  in  1953. 
Let's  go  back  to  March  of  1953  and  figure  it  out  from  then. 

Mr.  Touchet.  I would  have  to  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  June  1954, 1 see  that  the  estimate  was  $25,370,000. 
Of  course,  it  was  less  earlier. 

What  will  it  finally  cost  you  to  draw  the  plans  and  to  build  the 
building  ? 

Mr.  Touchet.  I would  judge  it  to  be  around  $27  million  when  we  get 
through. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  it  is  an  increase  of  at  least  $2  million  because  I 
know  the  cost  had  gone  up  some  by  June  1954.  This  plus  about  $6  mil- 
lion that  would  have  been  saved  because  of  rents,  inefficient  working 
conditions,  and  so  forth.  It  would  be  around  $10  million  that  it  cost 
to  fool  around  with  this  project.  None  of  the  money  comes  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  all  comes  out  of  the  trust  fund. 
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PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  TO  INVESTIGATE  DISABILITY  CLAIMS 

Mr.  Denton.  Where  in  your  justification  do  you  show  the  amount 
of  money  you  pay  vocational  rehabilitation  for  investigating  the  dis- 
abilities? What  page  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  committee  print,  sir. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  During  the  hearing  the  other  day  Mr.  Denton  asked 
for  a State-by-State  listing  of  the  grants  to  States.  I have  that  here, 
now. 

Mr.  Denton.  I would  like  to  put  this  in  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Payments  to  States  in  fiscal  years  1957,  1958,  and  1959  for  making  determinations 

of  disability 


[In  thousands] 


Fiscal 

year 

1957 

Fiscal 

year 

1958 

(esti- 

mated) 

Fiscal 

year 

1959 

(esti- 

mated) 

Fiscal 

year 

1957 

Fiscal 

year 

1958 

(esti- 

mated) 

Fiscal 

year 

1959 

(esti- 

mated) 

National  total... 

$4, 457.  0 

$8,  900 

$8,  500 

Missouri.. ... 

$166.  3 

$260 

$248 

1A  Q 

Alabama _ 

69.9 

178 

170 

Nebraska 

29  4 

04 

63 

OU 

60 

Alaska.. 

3.4 

9 

8 

Nevada 

12  3 

21 

20 

Arizona..  ....  . 

31.5 

62 

60 

New  Hampshire... 

23.  9 

54 

51 

Arkansas . 

58.  2 

134 

128 

New  Jersey 

154  3 

400 

383 

California 

400.  4 

678 

651 

New  Mexico 

13  9 

36 

34 

Colorado 

29.  5 

50 

48 

New  York 

525.  6 

725 

693 

Connecticut 

109.5 

164 

158 

North  Carolina 

75. 1 

178 

170 

Delaware  ..  _ . 

12.  4 

21 

20 

North  Dakota 

10.  7 

18 

18 

District  of 

Ohio..  _ . 

228.0 

418 

400 

Columbia 

32.0 

42 

40 

Oklahoma 

50.  7 

130 

122 

Florida  ... 

154.  5 

340 

325 

Oregon 

61.  5 

143 

136 

Georgia . 

151. 1 

340 

325 

Pennsylvania 

410.8 

517 

493 

Hawaii 

16.7 

35 

34 

Rhode  Island 

21.7 

61 

58 

Idaho 

13.7 

23 

22 

South  Carolina 

98.1 

200 

188 

Illinois.  ..  . 

203.2 

463 

445 

South  Dakota 

4.  7 

18 

17 

Indiana.. 

77. 1 

196 

187 

Tennessee. 

80.6 

196 

187 

Iowa 

71.0 

98 

94 

Texas 

116.9 

250 

238 

Kansas ... 

35.9 

80 

77 

Utah 

14.8 

27 

26 

Kentucky . 

75.7 

232 

221 

Vermont.. 

16.2 

27 

26 

Louisiana 

39. 1 

98 

94 

Virginia.  __  . 

62.5 

208 

197 

Maine.  . 

24.9 

54 

51 

Washington 

83.2 

182 

176 

Maryland 

51.8 

107 

102 

West  Virginia 

96.3 

213 

203 

Massachusetts  . 

87.  3 

321 

306 

Wisconsin 

81. 1 

225 

212 

Michigan. 

127.  0 

330 

315 

Wyoming 

7.3 

18 

17 

Minnesota 

60. 1 

99 

95 

Puerto  Rico 

8.7 

18 

17 

Mississippi 

49.7 

108 

104 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  the  States  match  this  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  No.  This  is  a contractual  arrangement,  Mr.  Denton, 
whereby  wTe  purchase  from  them  a specified  service.  They  do  it  under 
our  regulations. 

Mr.  Denton.  When  do  they  change  over  from  your  work  inves- 
tigating, and  start  rehabilitating  the  man? 

Mr.  Ball.  There  is  a pretty  clear-cut  point.  When  we  send  a case 
to  them  to  have  a determination  made,  they  make — at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  making  the  determination  of  disability — a rough  deter- 
mination of  whether  this  person  might  possibly  be  the  kind  of  a case 
that  could  use  rehabilitation.  As  soon  as  they  have  done  that,  and 
they  accept  him  for  rehabilitation,  he  moves  over  into  their  program. 
That  is  completely  different. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  dividing  line  is  there,  I 
would  think. 
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Mr.  Ball.  I don’t  think  in  practice  it  is  too  difficult  the  way  they  are 
set  up. 

PROCESSING  CLAIMS  IN  INDIANA 


Mr.  Denton.  I have  been  trying  to  get  at  what  the  difficulty  was 
on  this  total-disability  investigation.  When  Mrs.  Switzer  was  up  here 
with  vocational  rehabilitation  I talked  to  her  about  Indiana.  It  de- 
veloped that  Indiana  only  accepts  46  percent  of  the  amount  of  money 
they  can  receive  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  which  is  the  lowest 
State  in  the  Union.  Somebody  heard  about  what  I said  to  her  be- 
cause they  called  me  yesterday  and  said : 

Did  you  know  that  in  Indiana  they  weren’t  able  to  process  a new  case  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  from  April  1,  1957,  to  July  1,  1957,  when  there  was  a 
half-million  dollars  they  could  have  taken  from  the  Government? 

I am  just  anxious  to  know  if  that  same  condition  prevailed  on  their 
investigating  for  you  people.  Could  you  find  out  for  me  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.  I am  not  able  offhand  to  answer  about  Indiana 
specifically  but  taking  the  country  as  a whole 

Mr.  Denton.  I am  interested  in  that  period  when  they  couldn't 
process  a new  rehabilitation  case,  when  they  were  able  to  investigate 
for  you  during  that  period.  Could  you  find  that  out  for  me  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Will  you  make  that  part  of  the  record  for  me  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Processing  Disability  Claims  in 

Indiana 

In  the  period  April  1 to  July  1,  1957,  the  disability  determination  unit  in  the 
Indiana  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  was  2 to  3 positions  below  its  budgeted 
professional  staff  other  than  medical  consultants,  i.  e.,  staff  for  which  funds  were 
available  to  the  agency.  In  the  light  of  the  tentative  nature  of  the  workload 
estimates  under  the  cash  disability  programs,  many  agencies  were  reluctant  to 
increase  their  staff  substantially  until  there  was  concrete  indication  that  the 
estimated  workloads  would,  in  fact,  materialize.  The'  Indiana  agency  detailed 
additional  nonmedical  staff  to  the  disability-determination  unit  until  claims  be- 
gan to  be  received  in  substantially  increased  volume.  Although  the  agency’s 
production  has  always  been  relatively  high  for  the  staff  on  duty,  its  pending 
load  went  up  slightly  in  April  and  began  to  climb  more  rapidly  until  August. 
Starting  in  August  and  continuing  in  succeeding  months  inroads  were  made  in 
the  volume  of  cases  pending.  Now  the  agency  has  no  excess  backlog  of  pending 
cases  and  is  staffed  fully  up  to  its  authorized  level. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  allowed  staffing  in  the  State  agencies  that  we 
feel  is  adequate  for  these  workloads.  They  have  actually  filled  the 
positions  up  to  about  85  percent  of  them  now. 

CONTROL  OF  STATE  STAFFING 

Mr.  Denton.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  see  that  these  appoint- 
ments are  on  merit  or  civil  service,  and  not  political  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  provision  is  that  they  have  to  use  for  our  program 
the  same  arrangements  that  they  use  for  the  regular  vocational-re- 
habilitation program,  which  differs,  ms  you  know,  State  by  State. 

Mr.  Denton.  Suppose  you  have  a State  where  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation appointments  are  political.  Then  your  investigations  are 
made  on  a political  basis  very  largely  in  those  States,  aren’t  they? 
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Mr.  Ciiristgau.  I would  say  those  instances  are  quite  rare. 

Mr.  Di  :nton.  If  you  have  that  case  where  it  is  a political  appoint- 
ment of  the  State  you  would  have  a political  investigation. 

Mr.  Ciiristgau.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Denton.  Then  do  you  take  steps  to  safeguard  that? 

Mr.  Ciiristgau.  If  we  find  that  they  are  not  doing  the  job,  and  we 
find  it  is  because  of  incompetent  people,  we  move  in.  We  would  even 
go  so  far  as  to  talk  to  the  governor  if  we  ran  into  any  problems  in 
that  respect.  These  cases  are  all  reviewed  on  their  merits,  so  where 
a case  is  allowed — for  example,  if  it  isn’t  in  accordance  with  the  uni- 
form requirements  laid  down  by  the  Secretary,  the  Bureau  in  review- 
ing it  would  reverse  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a State  disallowed  a case,  in  order  to 
have  it  reviewed  by  the  Secretary,  it  has  to  go  through  the  appeal 
process.  That  is  one  of  the  problem  areas  in  the  law. 

DELAY  IN  DISABILITY  DETERMINATIONS 

Mr.  Denton.  We  are  much  disturbed  by  this  delay  in  making  these 
determinations.  What  can  you  do  about  it  when  investigation  is  done 
by  vocational  rehabilitation  which  isn’t  a Federal  Government 
agency  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  can  do  a good  deal  about  it.  I don’t  want  to  leave 
with  you  the  impression  the  delay  is  solely  in  the  States.  We  are 
taking  steps  to  speed  up  all  our  own  processes  and  also  working  with 
the  States  to  speed  up  theirs. 

Mr.  Denton.  Suppose  you  can  speed  up  yours.  What  can  you  do 
to  speed  up  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  can  do  a great  deal  with  them  as  well. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  are  a separate  agency,  in  some  cases  political, 
controlled  by  another  body.  What  can  you  do  to  speed  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I will  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  have  already  done. 
When  they  have  had  too  much  work  in  relation  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple, we  have  negotiated  agreements  with  them  where  we  have  actually 
taken  over  some  of  the  work.  That  is  the  most  radical  thing. 

Mr.  Denton.  I know  you  did  most  of  that.  You  took  over  and 
did  most  of  the  investigating  yourself  for  a long  time. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  are  still  on  an  emergency  basis  doing  that  now  in 
some  States  where  they  are  unable  to  handle  the  work  promptly. 
We  have  regular  training  sessions  with  them  in  which  we  work  with 
the  State  people  to  improve  their  skill  and  their  production. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  this  was  a terrible  mistake,  to  have  investi- 
gation for  your  agency  performed  by  a State  agency. 

Mr.  Ball.  There  certainly  are  some  disadvantages. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  certainly  isn’t  work  they  are  cut  out  for  or  set 
up  to  do.  There  is  a lack  of  responsibility  and  control  that  seems  to 
me  is  bound  to  get  you  in  a difficult  situation  before  you  are  through. 
Of  course  you  can’t  help  that.  That  is  the  law. 

I am  just  looking  over  this  list  that  you  presented  me.  This  shows 
for  the  fiscal  year  1957  that  Indiana  got  $77,000.  In  1958  they  got 
$196,000.  In  1959  they  ar^  going  to  get  $187,000. 
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BACKLOG 

Why  would  you  cut  that  down  for  next  year,  when  you  have  this 
big  backlog  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  They  will  actually  process  less  work  in  1959  than  they 
did  in  1959. 

Mr.  Denton.  With  the  big  backlog  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Even  with  the  carryover,  Mr.  Denton,  receipts  are  so 
much  lower  in  1959  that  even  when  you  count  the  carryover  backlog 
the  total  is  less. 

Mr.  Denton.  Why  do  you  think  you  will  have  fewer  cases  in  1959 
with  this  depression  on  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Because  the  big  receipts  in  1957  and  1958  grow  out  of 
backlog  of  disabilities  running  back  to  1941.  Those  have  been  largely 
picked  up. 

Mr.  Denton.  Did  you  ever  make  a check  of  the  insurance  companies 
in  the  last  depression,  as  to  how  their  disability  claims  picked  up  dur- 
ing the  first  days  of  the  depression  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  possible  the  workload  will  be  exceeded.  I was  ex- 
plaining that  the  1957  and  1958  workload  is  especially  high  because 
they  include  cases  of  people  who  became  disabled  years  and  years 
ago.  That  won't  be  true  in  1959.  In  1959  we  will  just  have  people 
becoming  disabled  within  the  last  year  or  so. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  these  workloads,  nevertheless,  are  under- 
stated. 

DEFINITION  OF  DISABILITY 

Mr.  Denton.  You  said  that  the  definition  of  total  permanent  disa- 
bility was  much  more  severe  in  the  Government  than  it  is  with  a private 
insurance  company.  What  is  the  difference  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I am  sorry.  I didn’t  understand  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  Your  insurance  companies  for  years  have  had  cases 
where  we  defined  total  permanent  disability.  How  does  your  defini- 
tion differ  from  theirs  and  in  what  ways  is  the  Government  not  doing 
as  good  a job  under  its  contract  as  the  private  insurance  company  is? 

Mr.  Ball.  On  the  first  point,  Mr.  Denton,  the  main  difference  is  that 
the  private  insurance  contracts,  even  though  they  are  called  permanent 
and  total  disability,  in  effect  through  court  decision  or  sometimes 
through  a special  clause  are  held  to  cover  any  total  disability  that  lasts 
more  than  6 months. 

Mr.  Denton.  Wait  a minute.  I have  had  a lot  of  litigation  on  that. 
The  courts  say  that  permanent  is  something  of  a fixed  duration,  not 
6 months.  Some  contracts  have  a waiting  period  of  6 months.  Some 
have  90  days. 

When  they  do  that,  for  the  purpose  of  disability  they  use  that.  Oth- 
er contracts  provide  that  they  must  be  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. They  say  over  and  over  again  that  permanent  doesn’t  mean 
forever-lasting.  It  is  something  of  fixed  duration,  as  distinguished 
from  temporary. 

For  instance,  a road  is  built.  The  road  isn’t  going  to  last  forever 
but  it  is  a permanent  road  when  it  is  built.  They  say  disability  is 
the  same  thing.  Why  are  you  different  than  that  ? 
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Mr.  Ball.  The  Social  Security  Act  doesn’t  use  permanent.  It  says 
long  continued  and  indefinite  duration,  which  is  quite  different,  as 
you  say. 

Mr.  Denton.  Why?  Isn’t  that  exactly  what  the  courts  have  been 
saying  for  years ? It  is  indefinite  duration  and  long  continuing. 

Mr.  Ball.  My  understanding  is  they  have  in  practice  pretty  large- 
ly awarded  the  claim  if  the  individual  is  at  the  moment  clearly  totaly 
disabled,  and  he  has  been  disabled  for  a 6-month  period. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  mean  the  insurance  company  or  you? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  depends  on  what  the  insurance  contract  says.  If 
it  is  a waiting  period,  it  is  6 months ; if  90  days,  or  60  days,  it  is  that 
period. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  both : a 6-month  waiting  period,  and  over  and 
beyond  that,  we  have  the  long  continued  and  indefinite  duration. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  exactly  what  they  say,  but  they  are  interpreted 
so  differently. 

When  they  put  the  6 months  period  in  like  you  do,  that  is  presump- 
tive. That  is  6 months,  presumably  permanent,  if  there  is  such 
a disability  as  would  last  some  length  of  time.  I just  can’t  see  why  you 
are  different,  and  I don’t  see  why  anybody  would  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment wouldn’t  do  as  well  by  the  people  that  they  deal  with  as  the 
private  company  would. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  other  big  difference,  Mr.  Denton,  is  that  we  have 
wording  that  says  “You  must  be  disabled  for  any  substantially  gain- 
ful employment.” 

Mr.  Denton.  All  insurance  companies  say  that.  They  changed 
that  back  in  the  thirties.  Their  contracts  all  read  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Ball.  But  in  the  administration  of  them,  I think  you  will  fre- 
quently find  that  it  is  taken  into  account  very  much  as  to  whether 
the  individual  is  really  disabled  for  the  kind  of  things  he  has  been 
doing  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course  that  is  what  the  early  cases  said.  They 
changed  the  contract  so  that  you  couldn’t  put  that  interpretation  on 
it.  Your  claims  are  going  to  go  to  court  and  the  court  will  pass 
on  them. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  several  in  the  court  now,  about  50  cases  have 
been  in. 

Mr.  Denton.  I can’t  see  how  a court  would  put  any  different  con- 
struction on  a Government  contract  than  a private  contract. 

Mr.  Ball.  In  the  decisions  that  have  been  handed  down,  generally 
speaking,  the  courts  have  backed  our  decisions  so  far,  but  this  is  very 
early. 

Mr.  Schottland.  To  some  extent,  we  will  assume  the  courts  will 
be  guided  as  we  are  guided  by  what  the  Congress  has  said  and  what 
they  meant  by  the  wording  of  the  law.  In  the  reports  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  this 
law,  they  were  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  Congress  meant  an  extremely 
strict  definition  would  guide  the  administration  of  this  act,  and  they 
were  quite  clear  that  only  the  most  disabled  person  would  be  the 
person  who  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  think  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had 
any  different  intention  than  the  man  who  drew  up  the  insurance 
contract  ? 
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Mr.  Schottlaxd.  Well,  as  you  say,  it  depends  on  the  contract.  It 
depends  on  the  State,  it  depends  on  the  courts,  but  it  is  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I certainly  hope  that  the  Government  would  deal  as 
well  by  people  that  make  contracts  with  it  as  private  corporations  do. 
I think  the  people  want  their  Government  to  be  just  as  fair  as  the 
private  corporations. 

Mr.  Christgau.  There  is  one  specific  provision  in  the  act  which 
indicates  the  intent  of  Congress — the  Bureau  cannot  reverse  the  State 
agency  contention  of  a disallowance,  but  we  can  reverse  a State 
agency's  determination  after  allowance.  It  shows  pretty  much  in  that 
provision  what  the  intent  was. 

Mr.  Dextox.  That  is  very  bad.  That  makes  it  very  bad  to  have 
one  State  agency  administering  the  law  and  another  one  reviewing 

it. 

Mr.  Christgau.  It  delays  the  appeal  process.  You  get  uniformity 
only  as  it  goes  through  that  long  appeal  process. 

Mr.  Dextox.  You  are  bound  to  have  this  delay  as  long  as  you  have 
this  division  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Christgau.  I hope  you  will  get  some  comfort  out  of  the  fact 
that,  when  we  get  this  old  backlog  out  of  the  way  and  get  current, 
things  will  improve  substantially. 

Mr.  Dextox.  I hope  so.  I hope  you  won’t  think  I am  unkind  when 
I say  there  is  a lot  of  room  for  improvement,  too. 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  appreciate  that,  too. 

Mr.  Dextox.  One  other  question : 

EFFECT  OF  CHAXGED  COXDITIOXS  OX  BUDGET 

You  come  in  here  with  a budget  that  was  made  out  in  September. 
You  know  the  conditions  have  changed  considerably  because  you  have 
made  two  supplemental  requests  since  that  time. 

Now,  have  you  made  any  kind  of  investigation  that  would  help  us 
in  arriving  at  the  proper  figure  on  the  basis  of  conditions  that  have 
changed  ? 

What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  it?  Come  in  with  another  supple- 
mental if  you  missed  it  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  are  constantly  reviewing  our  estimates.  You 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  that  right  now  we  are  setting  up  a 
procedure  under  which  we  can  get  periodic  reports  from  our  district 
offices  as  to  changes  in  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  Dextox.  What  were  the  last  reports  that  you  had  on  that? 

Could  that  help  us  any  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  are  inaugurating  that  now.  We  just  got  under- 
way on  that.  We  had  some  delay  in  getting  that  started  because  the 
district  offices  were  so  burdened  with  this  heavy  claim,  load.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  keep  very  close  touch  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Dextox.  It  looks  to  me  that  this  depression  will  cause  some 
increase.  There  will  be  some  people  over  65  who  will  be  out  of  work 
who  would  not  have  been  out  of  work  otherwise.  You  will  have  more 
total  permanent  disability  claims,  and  you  will  have,  I would  think, 
more  of  dependent  claims — children  and  that  nature — than  you  would 
have  otherwise. 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  expect  a very  substantial  drop  in  the  farm 
claims.  That  was  responsible  for  a very  heavy  workload. 
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Mr.  Denton.  That  just  came  in? 

Mr.  Ci  iristgau.  Yes,  say  after  sometime  in  March  we  expect  that 
will  continually  go  down. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Marshall  showed  me  a letter  that  some  farmers 
don't  think  they  would  be  in  business  much  longer.  There  will  be  a lot 
of  changes,  a lot  of  claims  if  that  develops. 

Mr.  Ciiristgau.  If  that  is  so,  we  will  have  to  come  in  for  a supple- 
mental. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  it  would  help  us  much  if  there  was  some 
up-to-date  determination  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Ciiristgau.  I think  the  answer  that  Mr.  Kelly  gave  a while  ago 
is  the  most  complete  statement  we  can  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  was  in  connection  with  the  letter  that  Mr. 
F ogarty  read  yesterday. 

Mr.  Ciiristgau.  I think  you  appreciate  that  when  we  see  more  defi- 
nitely that  our  estimates  are  off,  we  will  take  immediate  steps  to  try 
to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Here  is  what  bothers  me  about  this:  You  come  in 
here  with  5 or  6 million  less  than  you  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Ball.  5.3. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  are  expecting  a bigger  workload? 

Mr.  Christgau.  No,  a reduction  in  workload,  for  fiscal  1959. 

Mr.  Ball.  About  an  8 percent  reduction  in  workload  according  to 
these  estimates. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  were  made  in  September  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right.  That  might  turn  out  to  be  too  optimistic, 
but  I certainly  don’t  see  anything  that  would  wipe  out  the  reduction 
altogether. 

Mr.  Denton.  At  the  time  you  made  that  estimate  in  September  you 
were  also  estimating  a $5  million  supplemental  for  1958,  which  went 
up  to  $8  million  before  it  was  presented  to  us  a few  weeks  ago. 

payments  to  states 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  connection  with  this  list  of  payments  to  States 
that  you  have  put  in  the  record,  I notice  that  the  payments  estimated 
for  1959  were  all  lower,  is  that  divided  by  formula?  I don’t  notice 
that  when  you  come  to  North  Dakota,  North  Dakota  stays  the  same  in 
fiscal  year  1959  as  it  did  in  fiscal  year  1958.  What  is  the  reason  for 
that  ? It  is  $18,000  each  year. 

Mr.  Ball.  I imagine,  Mr.  Marshall,  there  is  very  little  change  an- 
ticipated in  the  workload  there. 

Actually,  as  you  see,  the  change  isn’t  great  for  the  States  in  gen- 
eral. Also,  probably  with  only  $18,000  in  that  State,  it  is  a pretty 
minimal  staff  in  any  event.  It  is  hard  to  reduce  it  a great  deal. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I further  note  in  the  table  that  in  North  Dakota, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1957,  there  was  $10,900,  and  South  Dakota  had  $4,700. 
Why  is  there  such  a difference  in  that  in  two  States  that  appear  to  be 
more  comparable  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Continuing  amounts  are  about  the  same.  You  see  in 
1958  and  1959,  it  was  just  the  difference  in  1957. 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  1957  there  was  quite  a difference. 

Mr.  Christgau.  My  recollection  is,  South  Dakota  was  slow  getting 
staffed  up  in  the  early  period.  They  had  also  a change  in  designation 
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of  State  agencies.  The  public  assistance  people  entered  into  the  con- 
tract and  later  it  was  vocational  rehabilitation  people,  although  the 
same  people  took  it  over.  I am  not  sure  that  is  the  explanation,  but 
I would  venture  that  as  a possible  explanation. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr.  Taber.  How  many  people  do  you  estimate  you  will  need  for 
1959? 


Mr.  Ball.  21,493. 

Mr.  Taber.  About  800  less  than  you  had  for  1958  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir;  but  when  you  include  the  overtime  reduction 
it  is  actually  a reduction  in  available  personnel  of  1,700. 


FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Taber.  So  far  as  the  financial  requirements  are  concerned  it  is 
a reduction  below  1958. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  a reduction  of  $5,390,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  is  the  payroll  estimate  for  1958,  overall? 

Mr.  Ball.  In  1958,  Mr.  Taber,  it  was  $95,858,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  $95  million  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  excludes  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  without  the  supplemental. 

1958,  including  the  supplemental,  Mr.  Taber,  is  $103,756,000. 

In  1959  the  estimate  is  $97,494,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  Where  you  show  about  $6  million  less  payroll.  Why  do 
you  show,  over  on  page  61  of  your  justification,  an  increase  for  addi- 
tional cost  of  contributions  to  the  civil  service  retirement  fund — 
$310,158? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  because  there  is  an  additional  payday  in  1959. 
There  are  26  paydays  in  1959  and  only  25  in  the  other  year. 

Mr.  Taber.  But  that  would  not  cost  over  $300,000. 

Mr.  Ball.  There  is  another  factor  in  there,  too.  The  extra  payday 
' probably  accounts  for  $250,000  out  of  that  figure.  There  is  also  the 
factor  we  do  not  pay  Civil  Service  on  the  overtime,  and  in  1958  there 
was  a great  deal  of  overtime  and  in  1959  we  budgeted  very  little. 

Mr.  Kelly.  On  page  61  it  shows  the  increases,  and  one  of  those 
increases  is  the  $310,000  for  civil-service  retirement.  On  page  62 
it  shows  the  offsetting  decreases  for  workload  of  198  positions  less  and 
1,335  man-years,  for  a reduction  of  $6,166,000.  The  total  reduction 
is  772  positions  and  1,700  man-years. 

Mr.  Taber.  Still  your  payroll  is  off  about  $6  million.  Yet  your  civil- 
service  retirement  bill  is  $300,000  more.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me 
to  understand.  I think  you  had  better  figure  that  again. 

Mr.  Ball.  For  rough  purposes  suppose  it  is  about  $4  million  a pay- 
day. Six  percent  of  that  $4  million  would  give  us  a reduction  of  about 
$240,000  on  that  one  factor.  Then  you  have  this  additional  factor  of 
not  paying  civil-service  retirement  on  overtime  of  which  we  had  a 
lot  in  1958  but  practically  none  for  1959.  I think  it  will  come  to  that 
but  we  will  refigure  it  again  to  be  sure. 
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COMPARISONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  CLAIMS  PROCESSED 

Mr.  Taber.  Your  appropriation  for  1957  overall,  including  the  sup- 
plemental, was  $121  million.  Yet  in  1957  you  processed  3,318,000 
claims;  in  1958  you  figure  you  will  process  only  2,335,270  claims  which 
is  almost  1 million  less.  That  is  a little  difficult  for  me  to  follow. 

Mr.  Ball.  Just  a small  point  first,  and  that  is  that  the  figures  you 
are  reading  from  include  only  the  estimate  that  we  made  first.  We 
now  estimate  for  1958  not  the  2,335,000  claims  but  2,500,000-plus 
claims. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  still  800,000  below  the  previous  year’s  accom- 
plishment. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  In  1957  we  were  forced  to  handle  the  workloads 
as  they  came  at  us  pretty  much  on  an  emergency  basis  and  in  any  way 
we  could  as  a result  of  this  legislation  which  threw  those  loads  at  us 
before  we  could  staff  up  and  have  trained  people  on  the  job. 

The  way  we  did  the  work  in  1957  was  considerably  less  than  a satis- 
factorv  way  and  was  the  result  of  considerable  overtime. 

In  1958  and  again  in  1959  we  are  trying  to  work  back  to  a more  nor- 
mal situation  where  we  can  do  a reasonably  adequate  quality  job  as 
well  as  put  the  emphasis  on  just  getting  the  work  out. 

1957  SITUATION 

An  example  of  that  is  that  in  1957  it  was  taking  us  ah  average  of 
60  days  to  pay  a claim.  We  are  a long  way  from  what  we  think  is 
desirable  but  we  did  work  down  to  44  or  45  days. 

In  many,  many  ways  the  1957  experience  depended  on  various  emer- 
gency procedures. 

For  example,  in  our  district  offices  we  gave  group  interviews.  In- 
stead of  talking  to  people  individually  and  having  a chance  to  im- 
press on  them  the  things  that  they  had  to  know  about  the  program 
in  order  to  report  events  to  us  in  the  future,  we  took  them  in  big 
groups  because  there  was  really  no  other  way  to  do  it.  We  did  the 
best  we  could  under  the  circumstances.  They  had  to  wait  long  periods 
of  time  in  our  offices;  there  were  lines  outside  our  doors;  and  with  all 
of  this  pressure  and  work  which  really  was  done  at  a level  we  did  not 
find  at  all  satisfactory,  it  is  true  that  if  you  look  just  at  the  figures, 
more  claims  were  gotten  out  for  the  money  than  we  would  anticipate 
in  1958  or  1959. 

Mr.  Ohristgau.  In  addition  there  were  postponements. 

Mr.  Futterman.  Also,  although  it  would  appear  that  these  figures 
you  quote  are  comparable,  they  really  are  not.  Civil  service  retire- 
ment contributions  were  not  made  in  1957.  These  amount  to  some  $6 
million.  They  first  appear  in  this  fiscal  year,  so  the  figures  for  1958 
and  1959  contain  $6  million  of  payments  to  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund.  The  appropriations  for  1958  and  1959  should  be  reduced 
by  that  amount  if  vou  are  to  compare  them  with  1957. 

Mr.  Touchet,  The  concentration  of  claims  in  1957  came  at  us  in 
such  bunches  that  we  were  compelled,  as  Mr.  Ball  says,  to  handle 
people  as  groups.  The  concentration  is  not  like  that  in  1958  and  1959. 
As  a conseouence  we  are  unable  to  process  people  in  groups  and  in 
bunches.  The  lesser  load  is  spread  out  more  over  the  year  and  that 
is  how  they  are  processed  now. 
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Mr.  Taber.  You  got  a supplemental  for  1958,  or  you  are  in  process 
of  getting  it,  for  about  $8  million. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  means  you  will  have  $138  million  for  1958. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  $17  million  more  than  the  1957  expenditure, 
and  your  claims  workload  is  almost  one  million  less.  It  seems  your 
people  are  not  operating  as  efficiently  this  year  as  they  should  be.. 

workloads  other  than  claims  processing 

Mr.  Ball.  In  addition  to  the  points  we  have  already  made,  Mr. 
Taber,  we  should  emphasize  that  there  are  many,  many  workloads 
in  the  Bureau.  You  have  been  concentrating  on  these  new  claims,  but 
in  other  activities  there  were  increases  in  1958  over  1957.  Disability, 
for  example,  increased  in  1958  over  1957,  and  in  activity  3,  which  is 
the  postadjudication  work,  depending  on  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
on  the  rolls,  there  is  an  increase  in  1958  over  1957. 

Mr.  Taber.  It  still  seems  there  should  be  a saving  in  1958  as  com- 
pared to  1957. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  total  budgetary  figures,  Mr.  Taber,  the  amount 
which  applies  to  the  processing  of  claims  in  1957  out  of  the 
$121,500,000  available,  $57,966,000  is  the  amount  which  applies  to  the 
processing  of  claims. 

In  1958  the  amount  is  $58,016,000  out  of  the  total  expected  avail- 
ability of  $138,690,000,  so  that  the  disparity  between  those  figures  is 
not  that  great.  The  $58  million  figure  does  include  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  civil  service  retirement  cost. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  1959  COST  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Taber.  What  is  your  salary  estimate  out  of  the  $138  million 
shown  here? 

Mr.  Ball  $103  million. 

Mr.  Taber.  The  remainder  goes  for  what? 

Mr.  Ball.  There  are  various  other  objects.  One  large  one  is  about 
a $8.9  million  contractual  amount  which  we  pay  to  the  States  to 
make  these  determinations  of  disability. 

The  next  one  of  considerable  size  is  rents  and  utilities,  what  we 
have  to  pay  for  some  of  our  District  office  space,  buildings  we  rent 
in  Baltimore  for  headquarters  staffing,  etc.  That  is  $9,782,000  in  1958. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  mean  your  rent  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Ball.  Y es,  sir.  Then  there  is  rent  for  the  machinery  we  use 
from  International  Business  Machines.  Our  business  machines  is  a 
sizable  item. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  big  is  that? 

Mr.  Ball.  Over  $3  million  a year. 

COST  OF  RENT  VS.  COST  OF  NEW  BALTIMORE  BUILDING 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  for  the  quarters  you  are 
occupying  in  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I believe  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  Does  that  include  heating,  lighting,  and  other  things? 

Mr.  Ball.  Lighting,  heating,  and  some  janitor  work. 
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Air.  Taber.  Does  it  include  some  janitor  service  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Touchet.  And  some  char  service. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  figured  up  how  much  we  have  lost  by  postponing 
construction  of  that  building.  You  are  getting  by  cheaper  than  you 
would  if  you  already  had  the  building  you  are  going  to  build;  are  you 
not?  You  pay  $1,200,000  for  rent.  If  you  take  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing it  will  be  about  $30  million.  The  interest  on  that  at  4 percent 
would  be  about  $1,200,000.  Your  caretakers  and  repairs  and  main- 
tenance and  all  the  other  things  would  run  $500,000  or  $600,000,  so 
instead  of  your  running  behind  you  are  now  running  ahead  by  renting 
your  building.  I just  thought  we  should  have  that  straightened  out. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  prepared  for  the  committee  last  year,  I believe,  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  computation  of  savings  which  take  into  ac- 
count not  only  the  cost  of  rentals  but  take  into  account  the  change  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  staff  and  the  need  for  personnel  if  they  were  all 
housed  in  1 building  whereas  they  are  now  spread  into  some  11  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  Taber.  If  you  figure  your  workload  higher  as  you  go  along  with 
a decrease  in  number  of  claims  to  process,  it  makes  that  quite  difficult 
to  understand. 

Mr.  Touchet.  That  increase  in  workload  affects  for  the  most  part 
employees  in  the  district  and  areas  offices  rather  than  in  the  central 
office. 

I might  add,  too 

Mr.  Taber.  I did  not  know  about  that.  Things  I have  run  into  in 
connection  with  this  would  make  me  believe  that  in  most  cases  the. 
delay  was  in  the  central  office.  That  is  where  the  major  delays  are. 
Perhaps  I have  that  wrong.  Maybe  it  is  different  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  than  it  is  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Touchet.  The  claims  in  the  Bureau  do  not  pass  through  the 
central  office,  Mr.  Taber,  except  for  disability. 

Mr.  Taber.  That  is  where  a big  part  of  your  unusual  load  has  come 
in  this  past  year. 
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Mr.  Christgau.  The  backlog  goes  in  steps  from  one  part  of  the  or- 
ganization to  another.  When  the  claims  hit  us  in  the  district  office 
the  first  backlog  develops  there.  When  the  claims  move  to  area  officeSf 
then  there  is  another  delay  there. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  the  area  offices  they  are  almost 
current.  They  are  now  working  overtime  to  keep  current,  so  the  back- 
log moves  from  one  place  to  another. 

In  the  case  of  disability  it  starts  in  the  district  office,  then  at  Senate 
agencies,  and  then  Baltimore,  so  it  is  not  at  one  place. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to  point  out  that  out  of  the 
average  time  of,  say,  4 or  5 months  that  is  now  being  taken  for  disa- 
bility claims,  for  not  more  than  2 or  3 weeks  at  the  most  would  that 
claim  be  in  Baltimore  in  the  disability  operation  there.  The  major 
part  of  the  time  is  in  our  district  offices  and  in  the  State  agencies. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  No,  sir;  except  to  say  we  appreciate  your  under- 
standing of  the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced. 

Mr.  Denton.  I did  not  mean  to  criticize  your  operation  of  the  De- 
partment because  of  this  delay.  I do  not  think  it  is  your  fault  but  it 
is  a situation  over  which  you  have  no  control. 

Mr.  Christgau.  It  is  a result  of  the  economic  conditions  that  bring 
about  workloads  we  cannot  control  and  the  other  factor  has  been  the 
legislation  which  gave  us  peak  loads  all  at  one  time.  It  just  was  not 
possible  to  catch  up.  Congress  did  not  enact  legislation  in  these  areas 
for  a number  of  years  because  they  did  not  know  whether  the  programs 
were  administratively  feasible  so  we  got  into  the  difficult  areas  at  one 
time  which  brought  us  the  peak  loads  along  with  it. 

As  I indicated  a while  ago  it  seems  before  the  end  of  1959  we  will  be 
caught  up  unless  a more  serious  economic  condition  develops. 
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Friday,  February  21,  1958. 
BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

WITNESSES 

JAY  L.  RONEY,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
MRS.  DOROTHY  B.  WEST,  CHIEF,  OPERATING  STATISTICS  BRANCH, 
DIVISION  OF  PROGRAM  STATISTICS  AND  ANALYSIS 
GLYNN  BAKER,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT  BRANCH,  DIVISION  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
CHARLES  I.  SCHOTTLAND,  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ROY  L.  WYNKOOP,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

State  expenditures: 

1.  Payments  to  recipients: 

(a)  Old-age  assistance ..  - - 

(b)  Aid  to  dependent  children 

(c)  Aid  to  the  blind - - - - 

(d)  Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 

abled... ..  ..  . . 

Total  payments  to  recipients.  . 

2.  State  and  local  administration: 

(a)  Old-age  assistance  . ... 

0 b ) Aid  to  dependent  children . . 

(c)  Aid  to  the  blind.. . ...  . .. 

(d)  Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 

abled... ..  ..  

Total,  State  and  local  administra- 
tion. ...  ...  ...  . 

Total  for  all  programs  ...  ..  . . 

Collections  and  adjustments  during  year..  . 

Amount  of  1958  appropriation  used  to  complete  the 
1957  requirements  . _ ... 

$956, 012, 510 
411,  729, 338 
38,  566, 422 

97, 255,  297 

$948, 000, 000 
417,  200, 000 
41, 200, 000 

106, 100, 000 

$1, 026, 100, 000 
492,  900, 000 
43, 900, 000 

136, 000, 000 

1,  503,  563,  567 

1, 512, 500, 000 

1, 698,  900, 000 

53, 173,  397 
38,  282,  901 
3, 005,  843 

11,131,418 

51. 650. 000 

37. 125. 000 
2,  975, 000 

12,  250, 000 

60, 000, 000 

46. 100. 000 
3,  700, 000 

15. 200. 000 

105,  593, 559 

104, 000, 000 

125, 000, 000 

1,  609, 157, 126 
-18,  282,  563 

1, 616,  500, 000 
-16,  500, 000 

-11,361,101 

1,  823, 900, 000 
-17,  500,000 

Adjustments  and  difference  between  State  expendi- 
tures and  Federal  grants  advanced  to  States.  

-4,  513, 462 

Obligations  for  grants  to  States  for  fiscal  year . .. 
Advances  to  States  from  1958  appropriation  to  com- 
plete the  1957  requirements 

1, 586,  361, 101 
-11,361, 101 

1,  588, 638, 899 
11,361,101 

1, 806, 400,  000 

Total  obligations  against  appropriation ... 
Amount  obligated  in  prior  year  for  grants  chargeable 
to  appropriation  for  current  year.. . . . 

Amounts  obligated  in  current  year  for  grants  charge- 
able to  appropriation  for  subsequent  year. 

Total  obligations 

Financing:  New  obligational  authority 

New  obligational  authority: 

Appropriation  ...  

1, 575, 000, 000 
-340,  275, 877 
328,  667, 973 

1, 600, 000, 000 
-328,  667, 973 
450, 000, 000 

1, 806,  400, 000 
-450,  000, 000 
450, 000, 000 

1, 563, 392, 096 

1,  721,  332,  027 

1, 806, 400, 000 

1,  563, 392, 096 

1,  721, 332,  027 

1, 806,  400, 000 

1,  575, 000,  000 
328,  667, 973 
-340,  275, 877 

1,  600, 000, 000 
450, 000,  000 
-328, 667,  973 

1, 806,  400,  000 
450, 000, 000 
-450, 000, 000 

Appropriation  available  from  subsequent  year — .. 
Appropriation  available  in  prior  year...  

Appropriation  (adjusted) ... 

1, 563, 392,  096 

1,  721, 332, 027 

1, 806, 400, 000 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  ready  to  present  your  statement  on  grants 
to  States  for  public  assistance,  Mr.  Roney  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Under  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Federal  Government  makes  grants  to  the  States  to  help  them  provide 
assistance  to  needy  persons  who  are  aged,  blind,  or  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  and  to  dependent  children  who  are  deprived  of  pa- 
rental support  or  care.  Public  assistance  is  a joint  undertaking  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to  provide  needy  people  with  at 
least  minimum  subsistence.  The  purpose  of  public-assistance  pro- 
grams is  to  provide  needy  persons  with  income  to  supplement  their 
own  resources  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life,  and  to 
help  them  achieve  as  much  economic  and  personal  independence  as 
possible.  People  are  considered  needy  if  all  the  income  they  have  or 
can  obtain  from  other  sources  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  minimum 
living  standard  set  by  their  State.  The  assistance  payment  is  intended 
to  make  up  the  difference. 

REQUEST 

The  appropriation  request  for  1959  is  $1,806,400,000.  This  amount 
is  $35.8  million  more  than  the  appropriation  for  1958  plus  the  pro- 
posed supplemental  of  $170.6  million  for  that  year.  Approximately 
$11.4  million  of  the  supplemental  request  for  1958  results  from  the 
amount  needed  to  complete  the  States  requirements  for  1957.  Thus 
estimated  requirements  for  1959  actually  exceed  the  requirements  for 
1958  by  $47.2  million.  Of  the  total  increase,  somewhat  less  than  half 
is  due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  average  monthly  payments  under  all 
programs;  and  a little  less  than  two-fifths  is  due  to  an  estimated  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  recipients  under  all  programs  except  old-age 
assistance.  About  a sixth  of  the  increase,  that  is  $8  million,  results 
from  an  estimated  increase  in  the  cost  of  State  and  local  administra- 
tion. A little  less  than  half  the  increase  in  administrative  expense 
is  due  to  salary  increases ; and  a little  more  than  a third  is  accounted 
for  by  additional  staff  to  handle  rising  caseloads  or  to  reduce  the 
workloads  of  individual  employees.  The  balance  or  about  a fifth  is 
due  to  rising  costs  of  nonsalary  items  such  as  rentals,  equipment,  and 
supplies. 

The  need  for  a supplemental  appropriation  for  1958  arises  because 
current  program  trends,  and  the  approval  of  two  new  plans  for  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  for  the  large  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas,  indicate  that  the  number  of  recipients,  the  average 
monthly  payment  per  recipient,  and  the  amount  for  State  and  local 
administration  will  be  higher  than  the  estimates  on  which  the  appro- 
priation was  based. 

The  estimates  for  both  years  were  corroborated  by  estimates  supplied 
by  State  agencies  administering  the  public  assistance  programs. 

The  committee  has  received  copies  of  the  Department’s  report, 
Federal  Participation  in  Costs  of  State  and  Local  Administration 
of  the  Public  Assistance  Programs.  We  have  additional  copies  of 
the  report  here  and  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions  committee  mem- 
bers may  wish  to  raise  about  major  points  that  are  covered  in  the 
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synopsis  at  the  beginning  of  the  report,  or  in  the  detailed  statements 
t bat  appear  in  the  body  of  the  report  and  in  the  appendixes. 

Tn  concluding  this  statement,  I should  like  to  outline  briefly  some 
of  the  major  developments  that  are  occurring  in  the  public  assistance 
programs  and  the  social  and  economic  factors  that  underly  these 
developments. 

First  I think  we  should  recall  that  the  public  assistance  programs 
are  intended  to  play  a role  secondary  to  the  insurance  program  in  pro- 
viding income  maintenance.  The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
gram has  very  substantially  reduced  the  need  for  public  assistance 
among  the  aged  and  among  children  whose  fathers  are  dead.  In 
the  future,  disability-insurance  payments  will  reduce  the  number  of 
disabled  who  would  otherwise  receive  public  assistance. 

No  resource  comparable  to  the  insurance  program  is  available  for 
children  who  need  assistance  because  their  parents  are  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  or  are  divorced,  separated  or  unmarried.  Such 
children  now  represent  the  overwhelming  majority  cared  for  under 
the  program  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  For  these  children,  pub- 
lic assistance  is  the  only  resource  when  family  income  is  lacking.  If 
the  child  population  continues  to  increase  as  it  has  in  recent  years, 
if  the  rate  of  family  disruption  does  not  decline,  and  if  the  income 
position  of  families  headed  by  women  does  not  improve,  the  number 
of  persons — children  and  adults — receiving  help  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  is  likely  to  increase  by  at  least  75,000 
annually.  The  present  rate  of  growth  exceeds  this  estimate.  In 
December  1957,  the  number  of  persons — children  and  adult  care- 
takers— receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  was  larger  than  the  num- 
ber receiving  old-age  assistance. 

The  problem  of  family  breakup  is  plaguing  all  communities  and 
represents  a challenge  to  public  and  private  social  agencies,  to  religious 
groups,  and  to  law-enforcement  officials.  Public  assistance  agencies 
are  only  one  of  many  kinds  of  community  agencies  that  are  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  family  disruption. 
Because  of  the  widespread  concern  about  the  problem  of  support  from 
absent  fathers,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  with  the  cooperation 
of  State  and  local  public  assistance  agencies,  conducted  a nationwide 
study  of  this  question.  The  study  findings  show  that  public  assistance 
workers  many  times  are  successful  in  bringing  about  a reconciliation 
between  an  estranged  father  and  mother ; that  they  work  with  fathers 
to  obtain  agreements  to  support  their  families  and  cooperate  with 
courts  and  law-enforcement  officials  to  obtain  support  orders ; and  that 
they  assist  the  mothers  and  law-enforcement  officials  in  efforts  to  locate 
fathers  whose  whereabouts  are  unknown. 

By  amending  the  purpose  statements  in  the  public-assistance  titles 
to  emphasize  appropriate  social  services  to  help  recipients  toward 
independent  living,  the  Congress  gave  great  impetus  to  the  kind  of 
constructive  efforts  that  I have  just  described  and  that  are  needed  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  family  breakup.  To  carry  out  the  purpose 
expressed  by  the  Congress  will  require  more  well-qualified  staff  in  the 
Bureau  and  in  State  and  local  public-assistance  agencies. 

The  basic  task  of  the  Bureau  is  assisting  States  to  provide  assistance 
equitably,  adequately,  constructively,  and  economically.  Beyond  this 
basic  job  lies  the  continuing  long-range  task  of  working  with  State 
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public-assistance  agencies  toward  fulfillment  of  the  goals  of  the  1956 
amendments,  that  is,  to  ameliorate  the  social  and  health  problems  of 
assistance  recipients.  My  opening  statement  for  salaries  and  expenses 
provides  a detailed  report  on  major  accomplishments  and  problems  in 
implementing  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  We  will  place  your  longer  prepared 
statement  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Opening  Statement  by  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Soot  at. 

Security  Administration 

Under  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Federal 
Government  makes  grants  to  the  States  to  help  them  provide  assistance  to 
needy  persons  who  are  aged,  blind,  or  permanently  and  totally  disabled  and  to 
dependent  children  who  are  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care.  Public  as- 
sistance is  a joint  undertaking  of  State,  local,  and  Federal  Governments  to  pro- 
vide needy  people  with  at  least  minimum  subsistence.  The  purpose  of  the 
public-assistance  programs  is  to  provide  needy  persons  with  income  to  supple- 
ment their  own  resources  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
to  help  them  achieve  as  much  economic  and  personal  independence  as  possible. 
People  are  considered  needy  if  all  the  income  they  have  or  can  obtain  from  other 
sources  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  minimum  living  standard  set  by  their 
State.  The  assistance  payment  is  intended  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Grants  to  the  States  for  assistance  and  administration  are  based  on  plans 
submitted  by  the  States  for  each  program  and  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This 
provision  of  the  act  for  a State  plan  recognizes  the  desirability  of  reserving  to 
each  State  the  necessary  latitude  in  determining  the  scope  and  methods  of 
operation  of  its  program  within  the  general  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Federal 
law.  At  the  same  time,  it  provides  a systematic  basis  for  a State  to  submit  to  the 
Federal  Government  a document  which  specifies  the  nature  of  its  programs  and 
the  types  of  expenditures  in  which  the  Federal  Government  is  asked  to 
participate. 

program  coverage 

All  the  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  have  approved  plans  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind ; and  48  States  now  have  approved  plans 
for  the  program  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  established  by 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1950.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  this 
relatively  new  program  will  be  in  operation  in  1959  in  the  other  5 jurisdictions — 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Nevada. 

ESTIMATED  COSTS FISCAL  YEAR  1959 

For  1959,  total  expenditures  for  assistance  and  administration  are  estimated 
at  almost  $3.3  billion.  The  Federal  share  of  these  expenditures  is  estimated 
at  $1,823,900,000  of  which  $17.5  million  will  be  met  from  the  Federal  share  of 
collections  and  adjustments  for  prior  years  made  by  the  State  during  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  Thus  the  appropriation  request  is  $1,800,400,000.  The  amount  is 
$35.8  million  more  than  the  appropriation  for  1958  plus  the  proposed  supple- 
mental, $170.6  million,  for  that  year.  Approximately  $11.4  million  of  the  sup- 
plemental request  for  1958  represents  the  amount  needed  to  complete  the  States’ 
requirements  for  1957.  Thus  the  amount  estimated  for  1959  requirements 
actually  exceeds  the  amount  estimated  for  1958  requirements  by  $47.2  million. 
Of  the  total  increa.se,  $21.7  million  is  due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  average 
monthly  payments  under  all  programs;  $17.5  million,  to  an  estimated  increase 
in  the  number  of  recipients  under  all  programs  except  old-age  assistance;  and 
$8.0  million  to  an  estimated  increase  in  the  cost  of  State  and  local  administration. 

The  need  for  a supplemental  appropriation  for  1958  arises  because  current 
program  trends  indicate  that  the  number  of  recipients,  the  average  monthly 
payment  per  recipient,  and  the  amount  for  State  and  local  administration  will 
be  higher  than  the  estimates  on  which  the  appropriation  was  based.  Exclusive 
of  the  $11.4  million  needed  to  complete  the  1957  requirements,  the  supplemental 
request  for  1958  includes  almost  $80  million  for  old-age  assistance;  $60.5 
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million  for  aid  to  dependent  children;  $1.5  million  for  aid  to  the  blind;  and  $18.2 
million  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  Of  the  total  additional 
amount  of  $1(30.2  million  required  for  1958  grants,  about  $1  million  will  come 
from  the  Federal  share  of  collections  and  adjustments  which  are  now  estimated 
to  exceed  by  that  amount  the  estimate  included  in  the  original  appropriation 
request. 

BASIS  FOR  ESTIMATES 

The  State  agencies  administering  these  programs  were  asked  to  supply  the 
Ilureau  of  Public  Assistance  with  their  best  estimates,  for  the  fiscal  years  1958 
and  1959,  of  the  amount  of  their  total  expenditures  and  the  Federal  share  thereof. 
For  the  country  as  a whole,  the  States’  estimates  corroborated  those  prepared 
independently  by  the  Bureau. 

Number  of  recipients 

For  all  programs  except  old-age  assistance,  the  trend  in  number  of  recipients 
has  been  upward  since  1953.  A major  factor  underlying  this  trend  is  the  in- 
crease in  total  population.  The  number  receiving  old-age  assistance  has  declined, 
despite  the  population  increase,  because  of  the  continuing  growth  in  the  number 
who  receive  insurance  benefits.  In  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  upward 
trend  results  from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  population  and 
in  the  total  number  of  families,  coupled  with  an  even  larger  proportionate  rise 
in  the  number  of  families  broken  by  divorce,  separation  or  desertion  or  headed 
by  an  unmarried  mother.  In  recent  years,  these  broken  families  have  had  a 
much  smaller  rise  in  income  than  normal  families,  with  the  result  that  more  of 
them  need  assistance.  Part  of  the  growth  in  the  program  of  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  is  due  to  the  approval  of  new  State  plans,  in- 
cluding for  1958  those  for  the  large  States  of  California  and  Texas.  The  im- 
provement in  State  assistance  standards  made  possible  by  additional  Federal 
funds  provided  under  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1956  also  accounts 
for  part  of  the  rise  in  the  number  of  recipients  during  the  past  year. 

To  understand  these  program  trends,  I think  we  should  recall  that  the  public- 
assistance  programs  are  intended  to  play  a role  secondary  to  the  insurance 
program  in  providing  income  maintenance.  The  old-age  and  survivors’  insur- 
ance program  has  very  substantially  reduced  the  need  for  public  assistance 
among  the  aged  and  among  children  whose  fathers  are  dead.  In  the  future, 
disability  insurance  payments  will  reduce  the  number  of  disabled  who  would 
otherwise  receive  public  assistance. 

No  resource  comparable  to  the  insurance  program  is  available  for  children 
who  need  assistance  because  their  parents  are  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped or  are  divorced,  separated  or  unmarried.  Such  children  now  represent 
the  overwhelming  majority  cared  for  under  the  program  for  aid  to  dependent 
children.  For  these  children,  public  assistance  is  the  only  resource  when  family 
income  is  lacking.  If  the  child  population  continues  to  increase  as  it  has  in  re- 
cent years,  if  the  rate  of  family  disruption  does  not  decline,  and  if  the  income 
position  of  families  headed  by  women  does  not  improve,  the  number  of  persons — 
children  and  adults — receiving  help  under  the  program  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  is  likely  to  increase  by  at  least  75,000  annually.  The  present  rate  of 
growth  exceeds  this  estimate.  In  December  1957,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  programs,  the  number  of  persons — children  and  adult  caretakers— 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  was  larger  than  the  number  receiving  old- 
age  assistance. 

The  problem  of  family  breakup  is  plaguing  all  communities  and  represents  a 
challenge  to  public  and  private  social  agencies,  to  religious  groups,  and  to  law- 
enforcement  officials.  Public-assistance  agencies  are  only  one  of  many  kinds 
of  community  agencies  that  are  attempting  to  deal  with  the  social  and  economic 
effects  of  family  disruption.  Because  of  the  widespread  concern  about  the 
problem  of  support  from  absent  fathers,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  with 
the  cooperation  of  State  and  local  public-assistance  agencies  conducted  a nation- 
wide study  of  the  question.  The  study  findings  show  that  public-assistance 
workers  many  times  are  successful  in  bringing  about  a reconciliation  between 
an  estranged  father  and  mother;  that  they  work  with  fathers  to  obtain  agree- 
ments to  support  their  families  and  cooperate  with  courts  and  law-enforcement 
officials  to  obtain  support  orders ; and  that  they  assist  the  mothers  and  law- 
enforcement  officials  in  efforts  to  locate  fathers  whose  whereabouts  are  unknown. 

By  amending  the  purpose  statements  in  the  public-assistance  titles  to  empha- 
size appropriate  social  services  to  help  recipients  toward  independent  living,  the 
Congress  gave  great  impetus  to  the  kind  of  constructive  efforts  that  I have  just 
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described  and  that  are  needed  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  family  breakup. 
To  carry  out  the  purpose  expressed  by  the  Congress  will  require  more  well- 
qualified  staff  in  the  Bureau  and  in  State  and  local  public  assistance  agencies. 

Average  monthly  payments 

The  additional  Federal  funds  provided  under  the  Social  Security  Act  amend- 
ments of  1956  brought  about  a rise  in  assistance  payments.  The  continuing 
increase  in  cost  of  living  will  probably  result  in  further  payment  increases  in 
States  that  are  able  to  finance  higher  payments.  The  rising  costs  of  medical  care 
are  a major  factor  in  payment  increases  in  the  adult  categories. 

The  justification  statement  shows  the  detail  on  the  estimated  changes  in  num- 
ber of  recipients  and  average  monthly  payment  under  each  program  from  1958  to 
1959. 

State  and  local  administration 

The  total  amount  to  be  expended  for  State  and  local  administration  of  the  4 
assistance  programs  is  estimated  at  $252.7  million,  of  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  contribute  slightly  less  than  one-half  under  each  program.  The  Federal 
share  is  estimated  at  $125  million  for  1959,  $8  million  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  Federal  share  of  $117  million  estimated  for  1958  is  $11.4  million  more 
than  the  amount  actually  expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1957.  About  86  percent  of 
the  administrative  expenses  is  for  salaries  of  staff  in  State  and  local  public- 
assistance  agencies. 

In  submitting  their  estimates  of  the  amounts  needed,  State  agencies  also  sup- 
plied information  about  the  reasons  for  increases  occurring  in  1959  over  1958  and 
in  1958  over  1957.  A little  less  than  half  the  increase  in  both  years  is  due  to 
salary  increases,  which  are  given  to  all  State  and  local  employees,  including  those 
who  administer  public  assistance.  These  increases  are  given  primarily  to  com- 
pensate for  rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  although  some  are  due  to  within-grade 
promotions  under  established  compensation  plans.  A little  more  than  a third  of 
the  total  increase  is  due  to  the  need  for  additional  staff  to  give  effect  to  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1956,  which  provide  for  separate  Federal  matching  of 
vendor  medical  payments  and  stress  the  importance  of  welfare  services  directed 
toward  self-care,  self-support,  and  strengthening  of  family  life.  Part  of  the  need 
for  additional  staff  stems  from  the  changing  character  of  the  caseload,  which  in- 
cludes a growing  proportion  of  cases  with  serious  social  and  health  problems. 
Costs  of  items  other  than  salaries,  such  as  rentals,  equipment,  and  supplies,  also 
are  continuing  to  rise ; a little  less  than  a fifth  of  the  total  increase  in  both  years 
is  attributed  to  larger  expenditures  for  these  nonsalary  items. 

REPORT  ON  COSTS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  has  received  copies  of  the  Department’s  report,  Federal  Partic- 
ipation in  Costs  of  State  and  Local  Administration  of  the  Public  Assistance 
Programs,  which  covers  in  greater  detail  some  of  the  points  I have  just  mentioned. 
We  have  additional  copies  of  the  report  here  and  shall  be  glad  to  answer  ques- 
tions committee  members  may  wi'sh  to  raise  about  major  points  that  are  covered 
in  the  synopsis  at  the  beginning  of  the  report,  or  on  the  more  detailed  statements 
that  appear  in  the  body  of  the  report  and  in  the  appendixes. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Program  nolicies  and  standards. . . 

$363, 551 

1,011,486 
195,  506 

$419, 072 

1, 109,  279 
207,  272 

"164.377 

$446.  860 

1,146,  240 
222.  198 
60.  000 
164,702 

2.  Review  State  plans  and  grants,  evaluate  State  opera- 
tions . . . 

3.  Collect  and  interpret  statistics 

4.  Emergency  civil-defense  programs..  . 

5.  Administration 

Total  obligations  ......  

158,  636 

1,729,  179 
18,821 

1,  900, 000 

2, 040. 000 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

1,  748,  000 

1,  900, 000 

2,  040,  000 
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Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions. __  ....  ... 

266 

263 

288 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions..  ..... 

3 

3 

3 

Average  number  of  all  employees  ..  . ...  .. 

247 

254 

273 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year _ . _. 

259 

255 

279 

Average  GS  prade  and  salary  ..  ....  .. 

8.  4 $6, 130 

8.  6 $6,  293 

8.  6 $6, 343 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions.  ...  . 

$1,  503,  660 

$1,  578,  000 

$1,  688, 100 

P sithns  other  than  permanent...  . . ... 

10,  918 

13,  000 

13,  000 

Other  personal  services..  ...  . ... 

19,  760 

26, 000 

26, 600 

Total  persona]  services..  . . ... 

1,  534,  338 

1,  617, 000 

1,  727,  700 

02  Travel _ . 

100,  292 

100,  000 

108,  600 

03  Transportation  of  things. . . _. 

1,971 

3,000 

3,  000 

04  Communication  services..  . . 

20,  863 

21,  000 

22,  300 

05  Rents  and  utility  services... 

06  Printing  and  reproduction: 

600 

700 

1, 150 

Printing.  . . ._  . ... 

10,  917 

13,  000 

14,  000 

Reproduction __  __  . _ .... 

14,  997 

15,  000 

16,  400 

07  Other  contractual  services . . 

6,318 

5, 060 

5, 415 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies.  . 

15,  096 

17, 140 

19, 155 

08  Supplies  and  materials..  ...  . ..  .. 

7,  430 

8,  500 

9,  480 

09  Equinment.  . 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions. 

12,  887 

2,  000 
96,  000 
500 

4,  400 
106,  800 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities ..... 

1,145 

500 

15  Taxes  and  assessments.. ...  ....  

2,  325 

1,100 

1,100 

Total  obligations..  ...  ..  ...  ... 

1,  729, 179 

1,  900,  000 

2, 040, 000 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  another  statement  on  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, Mr.  Roney  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  Y es,  sir. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  grants  to  States  to  help  them  provide  assistance  to 
persons  who  are  aged,  blind,  or  permanently  and  totally  disabled  and 
to  dependent  children  who  are  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care. 
These  public-assistance  programs  involve  over  $1.7  billion  in  Federal 
funds  and  affect  over  5 million  needy  individuals  in  53  jurisdictions. 
The  Bureau  also  is  responsible  for  participation  in  studying  and 
making  recommendations  as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of  providing 
economic  security  to  needy  people. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  have  been  substantially  increased 
by  the  amendments  to  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  passed  in  1956  which  provided  for  far  reaching  and  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  4 public-assistance  programs.  States  are  encour- 
aged to  furnish  more  medical  care  to  public-assistance  recipients  under 
these  amendments,  which  permit  matching  of  payments  to  suppliers 
of  medical  care,  under  a separate  formula.  The  amendments  also 
encourage  States  to  furnish  appropriate  public-welfare  services,  in 
addition  to  financial  aid,  in  order  to  help  public-assistance  recipients 
toward  independent  living. 

While  the  level  of  staffing  for  the  current  year  has  been  about  the 
same  as  in  recent  years,  the  Bureau  nevertheless  made  considerable 
progress  in  working  with  the  States  to  implement  the  1956  amend- 
ments. My  detailed  opening  statement  on  salaries  and  expenses  pro 
vides  a report  to  the  committee  on  major  progress  and  problems  in  the 
implementation  of  some  of  the  amendments.  If  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee  have  questions  regarding  the  program  de- 
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velopments  and  proposed  1959  work  planning  described  in  that  state- 
ment or  any  other  questions,  I shall  do  my  best  to  answer  them. 

The  total  request  for  1959  is  $2,040,000  and  288  positions.  Of  the 
additional  $140,000  and  25  positions  requested  for  1959,  $60,000  and 
12  positions  are  for  reactivation  of  work  in  carrying  out  the  delegated 
civil  defense  activities  relating  to  the  public-assistance  programs.  The 
request  includes  an  estimate  for  Bureau  planning  of  emergency  finan- 
cial assistance  and  clothing  programs  since  it  is  the  governmentwide 
policy  to  carry  out  civil-defense  activities  as  an  integrated  part  of 
related  Government  operations.  Approval  of  the  balance  of  the  in- 
crease, $80,000  and  13  .additional  positions  would  assist  in  making 
adjustments  in  our  staffing  and  methods  from  the  emergency  way  we 
have  been  trying  to  handle  an  unusually  heavy  workload.  Further- 
more, the  1956  amendments  will  have  a continuing  impact  on  the 
Bureau’s  work.  I believe  that  the  appropriation  request  of  $2,040,000 
and  staff  of  288,  including  157  professional  and  131  clerical  positions 
represents  minimum  requirements  for  performing  the  most  essential 
activities  of  the  Bureau  during  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  We  will  place  your  more  detailed  pre- 
pared statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Opening  Statement  by  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlae  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Federal  grants  to  States  to  help  them  provide  assistance  to  persons  who  are 
aged,  blind,  or  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  to  dependent  children  who 
are  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care.  These  public  assistance  programs  in- 
volve over  $1.7  billion  in  Federal  funds  and  affect  over  5 million  needy  indi- 
viduals in  53  jurisdictions.  The  Bureau  is  also  responsible  for  participating  in 
studying  and  making  recommendations  as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of  pro- 
viding economic  security  to  needy  people. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  substantial  accomplishments  in  the  public 
assistance  programs  that  I wish  to  report  to  the  committee.  T shall  direct  special 
attention  to  reporting  on  progress  and  problems  in  implementing  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1956.  Because  they  are  designed  to  deal  with  social 
and  health  problems  of  assistance  recipients,  these  amendments  to  the  public 
assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  among  the  most  constructive 
that  have  been  adopted  since  the  beginning  of  the  programs.  The  medical  care 
amendments  are  intended  to  encourage  States  to  extend  and  broaden  medical 
services  for  public  assistance  recipients  by  providing  for  a separate  formula  for 
Federal  matching  of  payments  to  suppliers  of  medical  care.  The  statements  of 
purpose  in  all  four  public  assistance  programs  were  amended  to  make  clear  that, 
in  addition  to  enabling  States  to  give  financial  assistance  to  needy  people,  the 
legislation  has  the  purpose  of  encouraging  States  to  furnish  appropriate  social 
services  to  help  assistance  recipients  toward  independent  living.  The  amended 
statement  in  the  aid  to  dependent  children  title  emphasizes  that  a goal  of  the 
program  is  to  help  maintain  and  strengthen  family  life  and  to  help  keep  children 
in  their  own  homes. 

It  will  be  a continuing  and  long-range  task  of  the  State  public  assistance 
agencies  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  to  work  toward  fulfillment  of 
these  goals. 

MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  10  5 0 AMENDMENTS 

The  major  focus  of  activities  at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels  since  August 
1956  when  the  1956  amendments  were  passed  was  on  implementing  the  amend- 
ments. The  impact  of  increased  program  responsibility  resulting  from  these 
legislative  changes  was  very  substantial.  While  the  Bureau  has  about  the  same 
level  of  staffing  for  the  current  fiscal  year  as  in  recent  years,  there  was  never- 
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thelexs  considerable  progress  in  carrying  out  additional  responsibilities.  Many 
of  the  Bureau’s  activities  continue  to  be  carried  by  a smaller  staff  than  that 
considered  desirable  for  fulfilling  responsibilities  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
For  example,  in  the  field  of  medical  care,  we  can  meet  only  about  40  percent  of 
the  requests  for  regional  and  State  consultation  identified  as  needed  this  year. 
Many  State  requests  for  technical  assistance  in  the  staff  development,  adminis- 
trative management,  and  fiscal  as  well  as  other  areas  must  be  deferred  and/or 
limited  in  scope.  In  relation  to  work  in  implementing  the  1956  amendments 
during  the  past  year,  primary  effort  was  placed  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law, 
issuance  of  basic  policies  for  the  use  of  States,  and  identifying  and  beginning 
work  on  major  issues  that  needed  to  be  resolved.  Fiscal  and  administrative 
procedures  were  developed  to  effect  the  necessary  changes  in  grants  to  States, 
and  technical  assistance  was  provided  to  State  agencies  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  new  legislation.  In  addition,  the  bureau  issued  information 
explaining  the  amendments  to  groups  and  individuals  concerned  with  them. 

Significant  developments  in  the  assistance  and  services  available  to  needy 
persons  are  made  possible  by  these  amendments.  Their  full  potentials  will  not 
be  realized  until  the  States  have  had  more  time  to  put  the  legislation  into 
operation,  but  significant  progress  is  already  evident.  Of  special  interest  are  such 
developments  as  the  increase  in  assistance  payments,  improvement  of  medical 
care  for  assistance  recipients,  and  strengthened  social  services. 

INCREASE  IN  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

As  a result  of  raising  both  the  Federal  share  of  State  public  assistance  pay- 
ments and  the  maximum  payment  subject  to  participation,  effective  October  1, 
1956,  through  June  30,  1959,  all  but  a few  States  increased  individual  payments 
by  .$3  to  $4  a month  for  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled ; and  by  $1  to  $2  for 
each  person  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children.  The  availability  of  additional 
Federal  funds  made  it  possible  for  many  States  thus  to  make  long  overdue  adjust- 
ments in  payments  in  relation  to  increased  living  costs. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS 

The  cause  of  dependency  for  many  assistance  recipients  is  directly  related 
to  disabling  effects  of  illness.  For  example,  of  the  2.5  million  persons  65  years 
of  age  or  over  receiving  old-age  assistance,  nearly  half  are  75  or  over — an  age 
group  with  a high  incidence  of  chronic  illness.  Disability  itself  is  a basic  eligi- 
bility condition  for  the  289,000  needy  persons  receiving  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  the  108,000  persons  receiving  aid  to  the  blind,  and  for  the 
approximately  500,000  children  and  127,000  adult  caretakers  who  receive  aid  to 
dependent  children  because  of  the  physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  a parent.  Ill- 
ness and  disability  also  play  a large  part  in  the  need  of  many  of  the  312,000 
cases  receiving  State  and/or  locally  financed  general  assistance. 

The  availability  of  additional  Federal  matching  in  medical  care  costs,  effective 
July  1,  1957,  provided  the  stimulus  for  extensive  planning  and  preparation  on 
the  part  of  both  Federal  and  State  agencies  during  the  year.  At  the  Federal  level, 
discussions  were  held  with  representatives  of  various  groups  to  interpret  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  and  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  specialized  knowledge 
and  suggestions  for  its  implementation.  These  groups  included  the  American 
Medical  Association,  American  Hospital  Association,  and  American  Nursing 
Homes  Association.  In  addition,  consultation  occurred  with  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  State  public  welfare  directors,  and  other  State  staff, 
as  well  as  medical  staff  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  June,  representatives  of  interested  national  organizations  and  staff  of  State 
public  assistance  agencies  came  together  in  Washington  to  discuss  the  problems 
and  questions  which  had  arisen  around  the  implementation  of  this  amendment. 

The  1956  medical  care  amendment,  however,  tended  to  affect  adversely  a few 
States  which  had  previously  been  able  to  make  substantial  vendor  payments 
for  medical  care  within  the  Federal  matching  maximums  on  individual  assistance 
payments.  To  avoid  such  limitation,  Public  Law  85-110  was  passed  in  July  1957 
to  give  the  States  an  option  with  respect  to  the  basis  for  claiming  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  their  vendor  payments  for  medical  care.  States  may  choose  to  re- 
ceive separate  Federal  matching  funds  for  their  vendor  payments  for  medical 
care  under  the  new  formula  separate  from  money  payments  up  to  average  maxi- 
mums. Or,  before  May  16  of  each  year  or  less  often  if  desired,  each  State  may 
elect  for  the  following  fiscal  year  to  receive  Federal  funds  in  its  combined  total 
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of  both  money  payments  to  the  recipient  and  vendor  payments  in  his  behalf  up 
to  the  individual  payment  effective  beginning  October  1,  1956,  under  the  1956 
provision.  Two  States — Illinois  and  New  Hampshire — exercised  this  option 
for  fiscal  year  1958  for  medical  care  in  some  of  their  programs. 

While  the  provision  for  separate  Federal  matching  in  vendor  payments  for 
medical  care  will  not  permit  Federal  participation  in  comprehensive  medical 
services  for  assistance  recipients,  it  has  enabled  some  States  with  no  statewide 
provision  for  medical  care  to  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  some  medical  services ; 
and  other  States  have  been  enabled  to  expand  their  existing  medical  care  pro- 
visions. The  status  of  State  medical  care  plans  is  as  follows  : 

1.  As  of  January  1,  1958,  38  State  agencies  (in  36  different  States)  will  be 
providing  medical  care  under  vendor  payment  plans  for  one  or  more  categories. 

2.  Amendments  to  State  plans  have  been  received  from  14  States  which  have 
not  previously  had  plan  provisions  to  permit,  vendor  medical  payments. 

3.  In  addition  10  States  which  had  included  medical  care  in  one  or  more 
programs  prior  to  July  1,  1957,  have  extended  their  medical  services.  Fourteen 
State  agencies  are  continuing  the  programs  that  were  in  operation  before  July 
1,  1957. 

Some  of  the  new  plan  provisions  are  from  States  with  limited  funds  and 
provide  mainly  for  hospitalization  for  life-endangering  illnesses.  Other  States 
are  beginning  with  payments  for  physician’s  services,  drugs,  and  nursing-home 
care  where  hospitalization  is  already  available  through  existing  facilities  or 
programs.  As  more  experience  is  gained  in  determining  cost  figures  and  in 
handling  other  administrative  aspects  of  medical  care  in  public  assistance, 
some  of  these  States  may  be  able  to  extend  their  coverage. 

The  States  have  sought  Bureau  help  on  many  problems  of  medical  care  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  I shall  give  a few  illustrations  : 

1.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  necessary  to  assure  that  their  medical  pay- 
ments will  be  matchable,  States  need  help  in  working  through  problems  (such 
as  broadening,  contracting,  or  making  more  effective  provisions  for  medical 
care)  and  in  solving  problems  that  come  up  in  the  course  of  operations.  In  the 
latter  phase  the  Bureau,  because  of  staff  shortages,  has  had  to  refuse  or  post- 
pone the  technical  assistance  requested  by  States.  Only  the  most  urgent  con- 
sultation is  performed  and  it  usually  relates  to  the  establishment  of  new  pro- 
visions. 

2.  There  is  need  to  obtain  and  to  study  information  about  public  assistance 
medical  care  for  the  use  of  States.  Also  there  is  a need  to  utilize  Public  Health 
Service  and  private  medical  specialists  to  study  difficult  problems  and  to  plan 
on  their  solution.  For  example,  nursing-home  care  is  already  costly,  and  it  is 
becoming  even  more  expensive.  Nevertheless,  little  has  as  yet  been  done  to 
relate  the  cost  of  care  to  the  actual  services  rendered,  and  to  develop  plans  that 
can  be  followed  by  caseworkers  in  planning  with  recipients  as  to  whether  nurs- 
ing-home care  is  needed  or  whether  an  alternative  is  possible. 

STRENGTHENED  SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  NEEDY  PEOPLE 

The  public-assistance  program  is  the  only  welfare  program  operating  in 
every  community  in  the  Nation,  and  it  has,  therefore,  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  continuing  development  of  services  that  affect  the  lives  of  the  most  needy 
segment  of  the  Nation’s  population. 

The  passage  of  the  1956  amendments  relating  to  services  provided  the  stimulus 
for  renewed  and  more  effective  activities  on  the  part  of  State  agencies.  Effec- 
tive July  1,  1957,  the  law  requires  that  State  plans  describe  the  services  made 
available  by  the  State  agency  and  the  steps  taken  to  assure  maximum  utilization 
of  similar  or  related  services  furnished  by  other  agencies. 

In  developing  materials  relating  to  services,  the  Bureau  enlisted  the  help  of 
a national  advisory  committee.  This  committee  included  representatives  from 
State  and  local  public-welfare  agencies,  national  voluntary  agencies,  graduate 
schools  of  social  work,  and  staff  from  other  units  of  the  Department.  The  com- 
mittee dealt  with  some  interesting  problems.  For  example,  how  are  services  to 
be  defined?  What  is  self-support?  What  is  required  to  strengthen  family  life? 
What  services  should  be  provided  by  the  public-assistance  agency  itself  and 
what  services  should  be  sought  from  other  community  agencies? 

Similarly,  a 2-day  National  Conference  on  Homemaker  Service  was  held  in 
June  1957  under  the  joint  auspices  of'  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance,  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  to  stimulate  the  further 
development  of  homemaker  service.  Effective  results  have  already  been 


achieved  in  the  use  of  this  service  to  release  family  members  caring  for  assist- 
ance recipients  to  seek  gainful  employment;  to  permit  the  chronically  ill,  the 
(‘motional ly  handicapped,  the  physically  disabled,  and  the  aged  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes  as  long  as  possible;  and  to  maintain  a home  for  dependent 
children  when  the  mother  is  ill  or  otherwise  temporarily  unable  to  care  for 
them. 

In  addition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  a 
meeting  was  held  with  representatives  of  national  voluntary  agencies.  The 
participants  considered  ways  in  which  voluntary  and  public  social  welfare 
agencies  can  work  together  in  developing  and  providing  the  services  needed  by 
families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children. 

The  States’  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Council  Committee  on  Relationships 
with  Public  xVssistance  also  met  in  Washington  in  April  1957.  Representatives 
of  both  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation took  the  opportunity  to  explore  ways  in  which  State  agencies  of  both 
programs  can  work  more  cooperatively  and  effectively.  Similar  discussions 
were  held  between  State  vocational  rehabilitation  and  public-assistance  agencies. 

Progress  toward  the  most  effective  use  of  all  these  resources  was  reflected 
in  many  State  plans  along  with  defining  more  clearly  the  services  offered  by 
the  Stgjte.  Some  State  plans  provide  special  help  to  the  handicapped,  home- 
maker service  for  the  ill  and  aged,  and/or  foster  care  for  the  ill  or  aged  unable 
to  live  alone  but  not  in  need  of  custodial  care.  Although  there  is  great  varia- 
tion in  the  range  of  problems  on  which  States  offer  services,  certain  common 
areas  are  recognized  by  most  States — the  effects  of  financial  need,  illness,  family 
relationships,  and  lack  of  education  and  training  for  employment. 

Many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  in  the  administration  of  social  services, 
however.  All  parts  of  the  country  are  struggling  with  the  knotty  problem  of 
how  to  deal  with  desertion,  illegitimacy,  and  divorce ; factors  which  bring  so 
many  children  to  the  public-assistance  program.  Some  communities  have  used 
a constructive  approach,  based  on  the  unspectacular  but  proven  methods  of  the 
social  welfare  agencies  : casework,  group  work,  community  organization,  research, 
public  interpretation,  and  the  like.  A few  communities  have  used  repressive 
measures  in  an  attempt  to  solve  these  social  problems.  The  aid-to-dependent- 
children  program,  like  all  other  public-assistance  programs,  deals  with  the  con- 
sequence of  community  neglect.  Inadequate  schooling,  poor  health  facilities,  and 
other  deficiencies  in  community  consideration  for  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  their  effects  on  public  assistance.  The  Nation  cannot  look  for  any 
substantial  reduction  in  the  need  for  assistance  until  these  deficiencies  are  cor- 
rected in  the  country  as  a whole. 

The  increasing  proportion  of  older  people  in  our  population  also  brings  new 
problems  to  the  Nation.  Since  the  beginning  of  old-age  assistance,  the  Bureau 
has  had  an  unique  opportunity  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  problems  and  needs 
of  the  aging.  State  welfare  departments,  in  providing  assistance  to  aged  persons 
on  the  basis  of  their  individual  needs,  secure  comprehensive  information  on  their 
housing  and  health  conditions,  their  capacities  and  interests  in  employment,  and 
their  problems  in  family  and  community  relationships.  To  the  full  limit  of  avail- 
able staff  the  Bureau  has  provided  technical  help  to  the  States  in  developing 
needed  social  services  and  has  participated  with  national  groups  in  planning  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  aging. 

The  major  social  services  required  by  the  needy  aged  are : Help  in  remaining 
in  their  own  homes  as  long  as  possible,  and,  when  no  longer  possible,  help  in 
securing  suitable  care  in  foster  boarding  homes  or  nursing  homes ; help  in  learn- 
ing about  and  in  using  community  resources  designed  to  meet  their  health,  em- 
ployment, vocational  needs  ; help  in  making  best  use  of  their  assistance  payments  ; 
and  help  with  the  problems  of  family  relationships.  More  and  more  State  and 
local  welfare  departments  are  attempting  to  meet  some  of  these  needs.  In  addi- 
tion they  are  providing  leadership  in  their  State  and  local  communities  in  organiz- 
ing committees  for  broad  planning  regarding  all  aging  persons.  Of  particular  con- 
cern are  the  problems  of  the  aged  who  live  in  substandard  housing;  the  aged  with 
varving  decrees  of  senility  who  need  protective  services ; the  ill  or  physically 
handicapped  who  need  such  home  care  as  visiting-nurse  service:  the  inadequate 
standards  of  many  of  the  sheltered  care  facilities  and  the  increased  costs  of  ade- 
quate sheltered  care.  There  is  also  concern  with  developing  ways  of  helping  the 
aging.  Many  aged  people  are  without  families  and  friends  and,  therefore,  need 
help  in  developing  ways  to  maintain  satisfying  and  useful  lives. 
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The  Bureau’s  current  activities  in  collecting  and  analyzing  data  on  nursing  or 
convalescent  homes  providing  care  for  public-assistance  recipients  is  of  interest 
in  relation  to  past  studies  made  by  us  in  the  sheltered  care  area.  In  the  early 
1940’s  the  Bureau  carried  out  the  first  national  study  on  sheltered  care  and  home 
services  for  public-assistance  recipients.  In  this  early  period,  the  Bureau  also 
took  the  leadership  in  holding  the  first  meeting  of  representatives  of  national 
voluntary  organizations,  sectarian  and  nonsectarian,  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
aging.  This  activity  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  first  National  Committee 
on  Aging.  This  committee,  now  under  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  is 
still  a major  force  in  planning  for  the  aged. 

Because  of  these  early  activities  and  because  of  the  potentials  of  the  public- 
assistance  programs  in  serving  the  aging,  the  participation  of  the  Bureau  is 
solicited  by  a variety  of  national  organizations  and  by  the  organized  Committees 
on  aging  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  and  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly.  The  Bureau  has  had  regular  representation  on  these  com- 
mittees and  on  the  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
since  their  formation.  Considerable  staff  work  is  also  performed  for  the  Depart- 
ment Committee  on  Aging.  In  this  way  the  Bureau  is  able  to  bring  to  these  plan- 
ning groups  its  knowledge  of  the  special  problems  of  the  needy  aged,  often  over- 
looked, and  to  enlist  committee  participation  in  planning  to  meet  their  total 
needs. 

In  fiscal  year  1957  (before  the  1956  amendments  became  effective  on  July  1, 
1957 ) , the  States  submitted  reports  on  selected  aspects  of  medical  care,  including 
information  on  nursing  or  convalescent  home  care  and  amounts  of  assistance 
payments  to  or  in  behalf  of  such  cases.  The  information  has  been  very  useful 
for  informational  and  administrative  purposes.  The  need  for  such  information 
is  now  much  greater  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  the  1956  amendments.  All  States 
have  been  asked  to  submit  a report  as  of  the  month  of  January  1958. 

Planned  work  for  1959  with  respect  to  services  for  the  aging  includes  com- 
pleting a statement  on  the  role  of  the  Bureau  in  this  area ; providing  selective, 
illustrative,  and  interpretive  materials  for  use  of  regional  and  State  staffs  on 
national  and  community  developments  for  the  aging  population ; and  securing 
information  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  standard-setting  function  in  relation 
to  institutions  and  how  fully  the  standards  are  operating. 

To  the  extent  that  staff  resources  will  permit,  the  Bureau  will  continue  to 
contribute  leadership  to  the  States  in  developing  more  specific  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  the  needy  aged  and  of  the  services  they  require. 

With  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  for  social  services  has  come  greater 
awareness  of  the  direct  relationship  between  the  quality  of  services  provided  and 
the  skill  of  staff  providing  them.  Yet  only  about  20  percent  of  staff  in  social  work 
positions  in  public  assistance  agencies  have  any  social  work  training,  and  only  4 
percent  have  completed  professional  training. 

Intensive  effort  was  made  by  the  States  during  the  past  year  to  expand  and 
strengthen  their  training  programs.  Their  training  plans  are  based  on  principles 
underlying  long-range  staff  development  plans  developed  by  the  Bureau.  Many 
of  the  States  requested  Bureau  consultation  and  written  materials  on  staff 
development.  Many  held  short-term  courses  to  strengthen  the  skill  of  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  staff  in  helping  workers  to  administer  medical  care  pro- 
visions and  to  provide  other  social  services.  Several  institutes  were  held  by  the 
Bureau  for  State  staff  in  the  uses  of  the  group  process  in  training  programs. 

HIGHLIGHT  SUMMARY  OF  WORK  PROGRAM  FOR  1959 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  basic  mission  of  the  Bureau  is  to  carry 
out  the  primary  objective  of  assisting  States  to  provide  assistance  equitably, 
economically,  constructively,  and  adequately  in  accordance  with  State  public 
assistance  plans.  In  order  to  step  up  Bureau  efforts  in  assisting  the  States  in 
working  toward  achievement  of  this  objective,  the  total  request  for  1959  is 
$2,040,000  and  288  positions.  Of  the  additional  $140,000  and  25  positions  requested 
for  1959,  $60,000  and  12  positions  are  for  reactivation  of  work  in  carrying  out 
the  delegated  civil  defense  activities  relating  to  the  public  assistance  programs. 
The  balance  of  the  increase,  $80,000  and  13  additional  positions,  I shall  discuss 
while  summarizing  highlights  of  proposed  work  for  1959  by  our  major  budget 
activities,  including  civil  defense  responsibilities.  Approval  of  the  additional 
funds  would  assist  in  making  adjustments  in  our  staffing  and  methods  from  the 
emergency  way  we  have  been  trying  to  handle  an  unusually  heavy  workload. 
Furthermore,  the  1956  amendments  will  have  a continuing  impact  on  the  Bureau’s 
work. 
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1 . Program,  policies  and  standards. — An  increase  of  4 positions  and  $27,788  is 
b«in«  requested  for  this  activity  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  undertake  work  toward 
solving  some  of  the  most  urgent  problems — many  of  which  I’ve  already  men- 
tioned—in  the  various  subject  areas  within  this  activity.  As  an  illustration,  to 
help  States  deal  with  problems  being  encountered — in  relation  to  high  costs  for 
nursing  home  care — experience  that  has  proved  satisfactory  in  selected  States 
should  be  made  available  for  use  of  all  States.  Likewise,  areas  have  been 
identified  for  Bureau  emphasis  in  cooperating  with  the  States  in  development  of 
welfare  services,  such  as  issuance  of  interpretive  monographs  to  assist  case- 
workers toward  helping  needy  recipients  achieve  self-care,  self-support,  and  a 
strengthened  family  life ; and  to  develop  and  improve  use  of  available  community 
resources.  In  my  opening  statement  on  the  appropriation  request  for  “Grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance,”  I mentioned  the  report  prepared  by  the  Department 
on  cost  of  State  and  local  administration  which  contains  Bureau  work  planning 
in  this  area  for  1959  and  subsequent  years.  Assuring  that  administrative  costs 
are  kept  at  the  minimum  level  necessary  for  effective  and  economical  adminis- 
tration and  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  1956  amendments  to  extend 
and  improve  services,  points  up  the  crucial  need  for  additional  Bureau  staff 
if  current  problems  are  to  receive  proper  attention. 

2.  Review  State  plans  and  grants,  evaluate  State  operations. — Under  this 
activity,  we  are  requesting  an  increase  of  $36,961  and  6 positions.  This  increase 
is  requested  so  that  we  may  direct  more  attention  to  the  administrative  review 
of  State  and  local  operations  and  to  handle  the  increased  work  in  the  inquiry 
and  the  State  plans  maintenance  areas.  In  the  administrative  review  plans  for 
1959,  major  attention  will  be  given  to  evaluation  of  administrative  methods  and 
procedures  in  State  and  local  agencies  and  to  securing  information  on  State 
practice  for  use  in  strengthening  State  supervision  of  local  agencies.  The  Bureau 
will  continue  its  policy  of  advancing  more  efficient  and  effective  administration 
of  public  assitance  programs  through  the  use  of  findings  from  the  review  of 
State  and  local  administration.  There  has  been — and  will  continue  to  be — 
very  limited  staff  time  for  review  of  Federal  requirements  other  than  eligibility 
and  amount  of  payment.  The  scope  of  the  review  should  be  expanded  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  social  security  amendments  of  1956;  to  review  special 
problems  in  individual  States ; and  to  obtain  facts  on  specific  subjects  in  areas 
needed  for  policy  development.  Information  available  in  the  States,  such  as  that 
on  homes  for  the  aged,  should  also  be  compiled  to  serve  as  a guide  in  handlipg 
requests  for  this  type  of  information  coming  to  the  Bureau  and  other  units  of  the 
Department  and  for  the  use  of  all  States. 

3.  Collect  and  interpret  statistics. — The  increase  of  3 positions  and  $14,926 
for  this  activity  will  be  devoted  to  studies  undertaken  to  obtain  basic  informa- 
tion about  the  effect  of  State  policies  and  practices  on  needy  people,  on  the 
national  welfare  and  on  the  administration  of  the  public  assistance  programs. 
Information,  developed  cooperatively  with  the  State  public  assistance  agencies, 
is  basic  to  attainment  of  program  objectives,  including  effective  and  efficient 
States  and  local  administration.  Current  studies  and  reports,  as  well  as  illus- 
trations of  those  that  should  be  undertaken,  are  described  in  the  detailed  justi- 
fication statement.  I shall,  therefore,  just  give  an  illustration  in  two  subject 
areas : medical  care  and  aging.  As  a basis  for  planning  future  research  concern- 
ing medical  care  provided  under  public  assistance  programs,  it  is  essential  that 
comprehensive  and  systematic  information  be  developed  on  the  kinds  of  medical 
care  data  currentlv  produced  by  State  agencies.  A survey  form  will  be  developed 
to  obtain  this  information,  as  well  as  State  agency  judgments  regarding  the 
value  of  such  data  and  the  kinds  of  additional  statistical  information  on  medical 
care  that  is  needed  for  program  planning  and  operation.  Such  data  will  then 
be  tabulated  and  analyzed  for  administrative  use  and  research  planning.  We 
have  initiated  a study  to  measure  the  effect  on  public  assistance  of  the  1956  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  amendments.  Currently,  we  are  also  having  dis- 
cussions with  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  planning  a joint  study  on  the  characteristics  of  recipient0  of  public 
assistance  who  also  receive  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits.  The  Social 
Security  Administration,  as  well  as  both  Bureaus,  need  more  information  than 
is  now  available — for  administrative  use  and  for  interpreting  the  relationship 
betwopn  the  assistance  and  insurance  programs. 

4.  Emergency  civil-defense  programs. — Termination  of  the  appropriation  to 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  for  delegated  civil-defense  activities 
necessitated  the  suspension,  as  of  June  30,  1957,  of  the  Bureau’s  planning  activ- 
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ities  for  the  emergency  financial  assistance  and  clothing  programs.  The  govern- 
mentwide policy  is  to  carry  out  civil-defense  activities  as  an  integrated  part  of 
related  Government  operations.  Under  this  policy,  there  is  included  in  this 
estimate  $60,000  and  12  positions  (2  departmental  and  10  field)  to  carry  out  the 
delegated  civil-defense  activities  related  to  public  assistance  and  accompanying 
welfare  services.  The  request  is  $105,000  and  10  positions  less  than  our  FCDA 
allotment  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1957  when  the  delegated  civil-defense 
activities  were  operative.  The  request  will  enable  resumption  on  a limited 
basis  of  the  suspended  activities.  These  include,  principally,  technical  and 
consultative  services  to  the  States  and  to  national  voluntary  welfare  agencies ; 
necessary  refinement  and  revision  of  the  national  manual  for  emergency  finan- 
cial assistance  and  clothing  to  take  account  of  changing  attack  and  situation 
assumptions,  and  the  results  of  continuing  testing  by  the  States ; development  of 
training  guides  and  related  materials ; and  participation  in  national,  regional, 
and  State  test  exercises. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  not  much  Congress  can  do  about  this  appro- 
priation, is  there,  Mr.  Roney  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  It  is  an  open-end  appropriation,  Mr.  Chairman.. 

DEFERMENT  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I assume  you  know  of  the  letter  received  by  this 
committee  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  changes  in  Federal  participation  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  Roney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  Department  has  decided  to  defer  action  for 
the  time  being  on  these  proposals  and  allow  more  time  for  study  in 
light  of  changing  and  current  conditions.  I imagine  everyone  recog- 
nizes that  changes  have  occurred  in  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  Roney.  Yes,  sir. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  F ogarty.  In  your  statement  you  said : 

If  the  child  population  continues  to  increase  as  it  has  in  recent  years. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  it  will  not  increase  as  it  has  in  the  past 
few  years  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  To  my  knowledge,  there  would  be  no  such  information. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  indicate  that  if  the  rate  of  family  disruptions 
does  not  decline  and  if  the  income  position  of  families  headed  by 
women  is  not  improved,  the  number  of  persons,  children  and  adults, 
receiving  help  is  likely  to  increase  by  at  least  75,000  annually.  What 
would  that  cost  ? 

Mrs.  West.  I will  figure  it  out  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  the  present  rate  of  growth  exceeds  this  esti- 
mate. What  is  the  present  rate  of  growth  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  The  most  recent  increase  for  December  1957  was 
227,600  from  December  1956.  In  the  prior  year,  1956,  the  increase  was 
77,400  from  the  preceding  December.  In  1955,  it  was  19,700.  Last 
year,  particularly,  it  increased  substantially. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  think  it  will  increase  by  only  75,000  in  1959? 

Mr.  Roney.  That  would  be  an  increase  attributable  to  population 
increases;  that  is,  number  of  children  in  the  population,  primarily. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Just  that  alone  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  other  factors  that  enter  into  it. 
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Mr.  F ogarty.  Suppose  these  other  things  that  you  mention  in  your 
statement  come  about?  Then  what  do  you  estimate  the  increase  will 
be? 

Mr.  Roney.  I do  not  believe  I could  make  any  kind  of  an  estimate 
on  that,  for  instance,  on  the  basis  of  a change  in  the  number  of  family 
breakups,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  measure.  Then  you  have  families 
1 leaded  by  women,  and  that  is  a difficult  problem  to  assess. 

Mrs.  West.  The  figure  you  asked  about  before,  the  increase  of  75,000 
a year,  would  mean  about  $25  million.  The  Federal  share  would  be 
about  60  percent  of  that  amount,  and  that  is  just  for  assistance.  Then 
there  would  be  additional  expenditures  for  administration. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  About  $27  million,  including  administration,  of 
which  about  $16  million  would  be  attributable  to  the  Federal  share. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  no  idea,  if  these  other  things  come  about, 
what  the#  increase  will  be  ? You  must  have  some  idea. 

Mrs.  West.  We  can  only  look  at  the  past,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  us  some  estimate,  on  the  basis  of  your  past  ex- 
perience in  the  last  3, 4,  or  5 years. 

Mr.  Roney.  In  1953,  there  was  a decrease  of  50,000  persons.  In 
1954,  there  was  a substantial  increase. 

Mrs.  West.  1954  was  another  year  when  we  were  having  some 
changes  in  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  Roney.  In  1955  there  were  19,000  more  persons.  In  1956  there 
were  77,000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  was  1954? 

Mr.  Roney.  231,000. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  There  was  a real  jump  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Roney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  that  rate  continued  there  would  be  an  increase  up 
around  600,000  or  700,000  in  1959. 

Mrs.  West.  Except  the  last  time  we  had  an  increase  of  231,000  it 
was  followed  by  an  increase  of  only  20,000  when  economic  conditions 
improved.  Whether  there  will  be  sufficient  improvement  in  economic 
conditions  this  coming  year  is  something  no  one  could  answer  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Anyway  this  apparently  is  a very  conservative  budget 
you  are  presenting  here  with  all  these  if s in  your  statement. 

REQUEST  TO  DEPARTMENT  AND  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

What  did  you  first  ask  the  Department  for  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  $1,735  million,  Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  another  esti- 
mate that  was  increased  before  we  went  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  estimate  that  went  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  w'as  $1,806,- 
400,000,  some  $71  million  more  than  the  estimate  which  had  been  pre- 
pared in  June.  This  again  is  a September  estimate. 

Mr.  Kelly.  With  respect  to  both  the  OASI  estimate  and  the  public 
assistance  grant  estimates,  when  they  prepare  their  original  estimates 
in  May  we  know  they  are  less  firm  than  other  estimates  because  they 
really  have  to  wait  until  fiscal  year  economic  data  is  in  before  they 
prepared  the  detailed  estimates. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  if  the  estimates  for  1959  are  not  much  better  than 
they  were  for  1958  you  are  still  quite  a few  million  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  This  committee  was  off  $79  million  but  you  were 
more  wrong  than  the  committee  because  your  original  estimate  was 
too  low  by  almost  $100  million.  The  supplemental  request  for  1958 
was  $170  million. 

Mr.  Roney.  There  is  a figure  of  $11  million  included  in  the  1958 
request  which  was  used  to  make  up  1957  requirements. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  A BUDGET  REVISION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  view  of  the  Secretary’s  annoncement  of  yesterday 
that  the  Department  is  giving  up  on  this  program  of  getting  the  States 
to  assume  more  of  the  financial  burden  in  this  area,  because  of  current 
and  changing  conditions,  do  you  have  any  recent  estimates  which 
might  change  your  figures  which  were  approved  how  many  months 
ago  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  were  submitted  at  the  end  of  September. 

Mrs.  West.  The  last  time  we  would  have  had  any  opportunity  to 
make  revisions  in  the  figures  was  in  early  December.  At  that  time 
we  had  information  only  through  October,  and  the  October  reports 
did  not  show  anything  like  the  increases  which  have  been  reported 
for  November  and  December. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  do  not  have  anything  different. 

Mrs.  West.  We  have  no  reason  to  revise  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  November  and  December  figures  now? 

Mrs.  West.  They  show  the  increases  Mr.  Roney  referred  to.  We 
have  here  the  increases  from  October  to  December  over  the  last  5 
years.  Do  you  wish  me  to  read  them  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mrs.  West.  In  1953  the  October  to  December  increase  was  18,700; 
in  1954,  it  was  51,700 — you  recall  the  year  when  economic  conditions 
were  bad;  in  1955  it  was  22,000';  1956  was  44,100;  in  1957,  this  past 
year,  it  was  64,700. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  situation  in  October,  November,  and 
December  of  1957  ? 

Mrs.  West.  That  is  the  last  figure  I gave. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  it  to  me  again  for  1956. 

Mrs.  West.  In  1956  it  increased  44,100  from  October  to  December, 
and  in  1957  the  increase  was  64,700.  This  is  the  number  of  persons. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  was  a greater  lump  in  1957  than  there  was 
in  1954. 

Mrs.  West.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  According  to  those  figures  it  is  worse  in  1957  than 
it  was  in  1954. 

Mr.  Roney.  For  that  particular  period ; yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  does  that  mean  money-  and  appropriation- 
wise? 

Mrs.  West.  We  still  have  a long  way  to  go  until  we  get  into  the 
1959  fiscal  year.  It  is  possible  there  will  be  some  decline  with  im- 
proving economic  conditions.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  say  what 
1 959  might  turn  out  to  be  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  view  of  the  Secretary’s  letter  how  firm  is  your 
figure  now,  a figure  prepared  back  in  September  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  It  will  depend  on  what  the  trends  in  the  States  are.  I 
think  Mr.  Schott! and  discussed  with  you  yesterday  a recent  inquiry  we 
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made  of  States  and  their  position  in  relation  to  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren ; 30  States  said  they  had  money  enough  to  meet  needs,  9 said  they 
would  need  more  if  the  increases  continued  and  so  forth. 

That  would  indicate  that  our  present  estimates  might  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  That  is  for  1958.  The  inquiry  was  in  relation  to 

1958. 

Mr.  Roney.  That  is  right.  That  in  turn  affects  1959  to  some  extent. 

It  gets  back  to  the  matter  that  Mrs.  West  just  mentioned  of  what 
changes  may  occur.  The  estimate  here  could  be  low  if  present  condi- 
tions continue  over  a long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would,  not  be  so  concerned  about  it  if  Mr.  Folsom 
had  not  sent  this  letter  to  the  committee  yesterday  deferring  any  action 
on  this  proposal  because  of  current  and  changing  conditions  in  the 
public- assistance  programs.  I know  the  attitude  of  the  governors  on 
this  committee  is  no  secret  because  my  governor  happens  to  be  on  it. 
There  was  not  a prayer  of  a chance  of  making  headway  in  this  area 
from  what  he  has  told  me  of  the  reaction  of  these  other  governors  on  the 
committee.  That  was  known  some  time  ago.  I assume  unless  you 
come  up  with  some  other  idea  that  we  cannot  expect  any  change. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  You  might  be  interested  in  this.  We  have  figures 
now  for  State  expenditures  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the 
fiscal  year  which  carry  through  December  31.  The  second  quarter 
shows  an  increase  of  $13,100,000  roughly  over  expenditures  for  the 
first  quarter.  If  that  same  rate  of  increase  prevails  for  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters,  the  money  we  requested  for  1958  will  just  about  be 
adequate. 

If  the  rate  of  increase  shoots  up,  we  will  not  have  asked  for  enough 
money  for  1958. 

RECONCILIATION  OF  BUDGET  FIGURES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  appropriation  for  1958,  including  the  supplemen- 
tal, is  $1,770,600,000  and  the  request  for  1959  is  $1,806,400,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $35,800,000.  Did  you  say  awhile  ago  your  figure  was  $47 
million  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Because  of  the  $11  million  used  for  1957.  If  you  are 
comparing  expenditures  for  1958  with  expenditures  for  1959  the  in- 
crease is  $47.2  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Then  on  page  1 of  your  justifications  how  do  we  get 
$1,891  million  for  1958  and  $1,806  million  for  1959?  That  shows  a 
decrease  of  some  $85  million. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  That  is  very  confusing,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  It  actually  reflects  the  fiscal  years  in  which  funds 
were  obligated  and  not  the  years  for  which  they  were  granted.  You 
see  what  we  do  is  draw  on  the  1959  appropriation  in  June  of  1958  to 
make  the  first  quarter’s  grant  for  fiscal  year  1959.  Then  we  would 
draw  on  the  1960  appropriation  to  make  up  any  deficit  we  had  in 

1959.  So  the  period  in  which  the  obligation  is  incurred  does  not  re- 
flect the  period  in  which  it  is  spent. 

It  is  confusing  and  we  would  hope  to  get  away  from  that  next  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  the  point  we  discussed  when  the  Secretary  was 
here  on  the  way  the  chapter  summary  was  made  up  in  the  budget  in 
which  this  adjustment  on  availability  of  obligational  authority  was 
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reflected  in  the  chapter  summary  but  not  in  the  figures  which  the 
Secretary  included  in  his  opening  statement,  and  which  I explained 
was  related  to  this  advance  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  We  have  prepared  a table  which  attempts  to  recon- 
cile this  table  I and  the  request  for  appropriation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand.  Perhaps  it’s 
because  I am  not  working  with  it  all  the  time.  On  one  page  you  show 
a decrease  of  $85  million  but  you  are  actually  spending  $47  million 
more  than  you  had  in  1958. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  a little  difficult  for  those  people  who  work  in  it 
all  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  picture  on  page  1 looks  pretty  good  but  the  pic- 
ture on  page  2 does  not  look  so  good  as  far  as  expenditures  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Would  you  like  to  have  this  table  we  prepared  which 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  had  better  put  it  in. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 


22120 


58 


25 


Obligations  by  quarters  for  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  ( actual  costs  through  quarter  ending  Dec.  81,  195 other  figures  estimated ) 
Based  on  appropriation  request  of  $1,770,600,000  for  1958;  $1,806,400,000  for  1959;  and  estimated  1st  quarter  requirements  for  I960 
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2 Of  this  amount,  all  but  $11,361,101  relates  to  grants  for  fiscal  year  1958.  priation. 

2 Giants  made  after  May  31, 1957,  for  1st  quarter  of  1958  and  charged  against  1958  appro- 
priation. 
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CATEGORIES  UNDERESTIMATED  IN  195  8 BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  were  you  so  wrong  in  your  estimates  when 
you  were  before  us  a year  ago?  Which  categories  did  you  under- 
estimate ? 

Mrs.  West.  We  underestimated  “Aid  to  dependent  children,”  I 
think. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  How  much  did  you  estimate  last  year  when  you  were 
before  us  that  “Old-age  assistance  payments”  would  be  ? 

Mrs.  West.  I do  not  have  last  year’s  budget  here,  I am  sorry.  We 
just  have  what  was  enacted. 

We  underestimated  the  amount  for  assistance  payments  by 
$68,300,000  and  we  underestimated  the  amount  for  State  and  local 
administration  by  about  $12.5  million.  This  is  not  broken  down  by 
program  but  I can  do  that  for  you  if  you  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mrs.  West.  You  want  a comparison  of  our  request  as  it  was  made 
for  1958  and  as  it  appears  now,  right  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Eight. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

The  original  budget  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  was  for  $1,679,400,000; 
the  revised  request  for  1958  is  $1,759,238,899  (exclusive  of  the  amount  of 
$11,361,101  that  was  used  for  1957  requirements  and  is  included  in  the  supple- 
mental request).  The  increase  of  $79,838,899  in  the  revised  estimate  for  1958  is 


accounted  for  as  follows : 

Change  in 

Payments  to  recipients : revised  estimate 

(1)  Old-age  assistance +$25,  000,  000 

Estimate  of  recipients  raised  by  30,000  at  cost  of 
$12.1  million ; Federal  share  of  average  monthly 
payment  raised  by  $.42  at  cost  of  $12.9  million. 

(2)  Aid  to  dependent  children +32,700,000 

Estimate  of  recipients  raised  by  158,000  at  cost  of 
$30.5  million  ; Federal  share  of  average  monthly  pay- 
ment raised  by  $0.07  at  cost  of  $2.2  million. 

(3)  Aid  to  the  blind —900,000 

Estimate  of  recipients  raised  by  1,400  at  cost  of 
$600,000;  Federal  share  of  average  monthly  pay- 
ment reduced  by  $1.12  at  reduction  of  $1.5  million. 

(4)  Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled +11,500,000 

Estimate  of  recipients  raised  by  26,800  at  cost  of 
$10.5  million  ; Federal  share  of  average  monthly  pay- 
ment raised  by  $.27  at  cost  of  $1  million. 


Total +68,  300,  000 


j State  and  local  administration  : 

(1)  Old-age  assistance +5,200,000 

j (2)  Aid  to  dependent  children +5,800,000 

(3)  Aid  to  the  blind +300,000 

(4)  Aid  to  permanently  and  totally  disabled +1,200,  000 


Total +12,  500.  000 


Total  for  assistance  payment  and  administration +80,  800,  000 

Estimate  of  collections  and  adjustments  raised  by — 961, 101 


Net  difference +79,  838,  899 


It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  the  number  of  recipients  was 
| underestimated  for  all  programs.  Percentagewise,  the  largest  underestimate 
! occurred  in  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled;  the  original  estimate 
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did  not  include  the  programs  in  California  and  Texas,  which  had  no  State  legis- 
lation authorizing  this  program  at  the  time  the  original  estimate  was  prepared. 
For  all  programs  combined,  the  underestimate  of  recipients  accounts  for  $53.7 
million  of  the  additional  amount  requested  for  assistance  payments,  or  almost 
4 times  the  amount — $14.6  million — accounted  for  by  the  underestimate  of  aver- 
age payments. 

Of  the  $12.5  million  increase  estimated  in  administrative  costs,  about  46  per- 
cent represents  additional  amounts  required  for  salary  increases ; another  36 
percent  is  required  for  additional  staff;  and  the  balance,  about  18  percent,  for 
nonsalary  items. 

INCREASES  REQUESTED  FOR  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $140,000,  of  which 
$60,000  is  for  civil  defense.  That  means  you  are  actually  asking  for 
$80,000  increase  over  what  you  had  available  in  1958.  What  is  that 
for?  ‘ 

Mr.  Roney.  That  will  be  for  13  positions,  Mr.  Chairman,  distributed 
over  our  program  activity  primarily  aimed  at  a number  of  areas  but 
generally  speaking  to  implement  the  1956  amendments  and  for  carry- 
ing out  the  administrative  review  and  helping  States  in  proper  and 
efficient  administration. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  have  been  no  major  changes  in  legislation  af- 
fecting the  program  during  the  last  year,  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  Not  since  1956. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  going  to  recommend  any  changes  in  1958? 

Mr.  Roney.  We  have  no  legislative  changes  to  recommend  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  everybody  happy  in  these  programs  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  So  far  as  public-assistance  programs  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  about  people  receiving  public  assistance?  Are 
they  satisfied  with  the  program  as  is  ? 

STATE  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Roney.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  look  at  the  average  payments, 
State  by  State,  I think  you  would  have  to  assume,  or  at  least  wonder, 
whether  they  are  adequate  in  some  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  agree  with  you  on  that.  Is  Virginia  still 
one  of  the  more  backward  States  in  the  country  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  a table  in  the  record  to  show  what  the  payments 
are  in  each  State. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
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Mr.  Schottland.  In  order  that  the  representatives  of  the  higher 
income  States  should  not  feel  too  complacent  I would  like  to  point  out 
that  many  of  the  low-income  States,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  that  have  relatively  low  standards  of  public  assistance 
in  terms  of  the  individual  grants,  nevertheless  do  have  a fiscal  effort 
which  exceeds  many  of  the  highest  income  States.  That  is,  if  you 
take  the  amount  of  money  which  they  spend  for  public  assistance  in 
terms  of  their  per  capita  income,  their  fiscal  effort  is  greater  than  that 
in  many  of  the  highest  income  States. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Schottland,  what  do  you  propose  ought  to  be 
done  ? Do  you  have  anything  to  offer  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  any 
specific  proposal  to  offer. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  about  the  same  story  we  have  been  getting 
on  every  program  that  comes  up. 

How  does  your  old  State  of  California  compare  with  say  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts?  Well,  compare  it  with  New  York, 
two  large  States.  Are  they  both  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Schottland.  Roughly  over  a period  of  years  they  have  been 
about  the  same  in  expenditures.  I think  in  old-age  assistance  Cali- 
fornia has  been  consistently  higher  and  in  aid  to  dependent  children 
I think  it  has  been  a little  lower. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  Louisiana? 

Mrs.  West.  Louisiana  has  a higher  average  payment  than  you 
would  expect  from  a State  of  its  income  position.  It  makes  a very 
great  fiscal  effort,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Nation,  to  supply  the  State 
funds  that  are  required  to  maintain  that  kind  of  average  payment  in  a 
State  of  such  low  income. 

Mr.  Roney.  They  have  a high  rate  per  thousand,  that  is,  proportion 
of  people  over  65  who  receives  old-age  assistance. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  they  not  enact  some  State  legislation  there  a few 
years  ago  that  brought  this  up  ? 

Mrs.  West.  They  did  liberalize  the  program. 

Mr.  Schottland.  I have  to  revise  my  statement,  to  practically  re- 
verse it.  For  December  1957  California  averaged  in  old-age  assistance. 
$83.16  per  case.  New  York  averaged  $92.08  per  case. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Give  me  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  Indiana. 

Mr.  Schottland.  Rhode  Island  averaged  $70.61  per  case  and  Indi- 
ana averaged  $56.94  per  case. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Almost  as  bad  as  Virginia. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  are. 

Mr.  Schottland.  Aid  to  dependent  children,  California  averaged 
$159.79  per  family,  with  per  person  being  $44.14.  New  York  aver- 
aged $155.65  a family  with  per  person  being  $40.84. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  $35.66  old-age  assistance. 

Mr.  Denton.  Indiana  is  better  than  they  are. 

LIVING  COSTS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I also  asked  a question  before  as  to  what  does  it  take 
to  just  exist — just  for  minimum  housing  and  to  get  enough  to  eat.  I 
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am  not  talking  about  clothing,  just  food  and  shelter.  What  does  it 
take? 

Mrs.  West.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  figures  on  that  for 
low,  middle,  and  high  weekly  food  costs.  We  could  supply  them  for 
you  by  age  group. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 


Estimated  cost  of  1 week’s  food  June  1957  1 


Sex-age  groups 

Low-cost 

plan 

Moderate- 
cost  plan 

Liberal 

plan 

FAMILIES 

Family  of  2,  21  to  34  years  of  age  2 _ _ . _ _ . . 

Dollars 
14.  50 

Dollars 
19.  50 

Dollars 

22. 00 

Family  of  2,  55  to  74  years  of  age  2 . 

13.  00 

17.  50 

19.  50 

Family  o‘f  4 with  preschool  children  3 _ . .. 

19.  50 

25.  50 

29.  50 

Family  of  4,  school  age  children  4 . ...  ...  _ . _. 

22.  50 

30.  50 

34.  50 

INDIVIDUALS 

Children: 

Under  1 year _ __  _ . . 

2.  75 

3.  50 

3.  75 

1 to  3 years __  . . . . 

3.50 

4.  25 

5.  00 

4 to  6 years ....  . ........  ... 

4.  00 

5.  25 

6.  25 

7 to  9 years 

5. 00 

6.  25 

7.  25 

Girls: 

10  to  12  years..  - _ ...... 

5.50 

7.  50 

8.  50 

13  to  15  years ... 

6.  00 

8.  25 

9. 25 

16  to  20  years _ 

6. 00 

8.  00 

9.00 

Boys: 

10  to  12  years . . 

5.  75 

7.  75 

8.  75 

13  to  15  years . 

6.  75 

9. 25 

10.  50 

16  to  20  years ...  ..  . ....... ... 

7.  75 

10.50 

12.  00 

Women: 

21  to  34  years . ...  .... 

5.25 

7.  25 

8.  00 

35  to  54  years ....  ....  . . 

5.  00 

6.  75 

7.  75 

55  to  74  years . ...  

4.  75 

6.  50 

7.  25 

75  years  and  over _ ...  ..... 

4.  50 

6.  00 

7.  00 

Pregnant . _ . . ..  ..  . ... 

5.  75 

7.  75 

8.  50 

Nursing. .. 

7.  75 

10.  50 

11.  50 

Men: 

21  to  34  years ... 

6.  75 

9.  00 

10.  25 

35  to  54  years. _.  ........ 

6.  25 

8.  50 

9.  50 

55  to  74  years ... _ 

6.00 

8.00 

9.00 

75  years  and  over . ... 

5.  75 

7.  75 

8.  75 

Per  capita  6_ . ...  _.  

5.  50 

7.  25 

8.  25 

1 These  estimates  were  computed  from  quantities  in  low-cost,  moderate-cost,  and  liberal  food  plans  pub- 
lished in  tables  2,  3,  and  4 of  the  September  1957  issue  of  Family  Economics  Review.  The  cost  of  the  food 
plans  was  first  estimated  by  using  the  average  prices  per  pound  of  each  food  group  paid  by  nonfarm  survey 
families  at  3 selected  income  levels.  These  prices  were  adjusted  to  current  levels  by  use  of  Average  Retail 
Prices  of  Food  in  46  Large  Cities  Combined  released  periodically  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Esti- 
mates for  individuals  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  $0.25  and  for  families  to  the  nearest  half  dollar. 

2 20  percent  added  for  small  families. 

3 Man  and  woman  21  to  34  years;  children,  1 to  3 and  4 to  6 years. 

4 Man  and  woman  21  to  34  years;  child  7 to  9 years;  and  boy,  10  to  12  years. 

6 Based  on  estimate  of  age  distribution  of  United  States  population  for  1955. 

Source:  Family  Economic  Review,  October  1957,  p.  11,  Institute  of  Homo  Economics,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I cannot  understand  how  these  people  can  exist  or 
get  enough  to  eat  with  the  amount  of  money  they  get  under  this 
program.  I spend  more  on  food  in  3 days,  I guess,  than  some  of  the 
States  give  an  individual  for  a month  to  cover  all  his  expenses. 


STATES  NOT  PARTICIPATING  IN  AID  TO  DISABLED  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Denton.  Am  I right  that  all  the  States  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  aid  to  totally  and  permanently  disabled  except  Arizona,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Nevada,  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  That  is  right — Alaska,  Arizona,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
Nevada. 
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Mr.  Denton.  I have  spoken  about  this  many  times,  I am  from 
Indiana  and  I am  paying  the  same  taxes  for  this  program  as  anybody 
else.  I am  paying  for  it  but  our  people  aren’t  getting  the  advantage 
of  it  but  are  going  on  general  assistance  instead  and  I am  paying 
taxes  for  that,  too. 

OBLIGATIONS  BY  CATEGORY  1957,  1958,  AND  1959 

I would  also  like  to  have  these  charts  on  pages  2,  3,  and  4 put  in  the 
record. 

(The  charts  referred  to  follow :) 


Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 

Program  and  financing 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES 

1958  appropriation  in  annual  act $1,600,000,000 

1958  forecast  of  supplemental  appropriation 170, 600, 000 


Total  appropriation  for  1958 1. 770, 600, 000 

Add:  Collections  and  adjustments  for  prior  years  to  be  expended  by  States +17, 461, 101 

Deduct:  Advances  to  States  from  1958  appropriation  to  complete  1957  require- 
ments  —11,361,101 


Total  requirements  for  1958 1, 776, 700, 000 


1959  appropriation  request 1, 806, 400, 000 

Add:  Collections  and  adjustments  for  prior  years  to  be  expended  by  States +17,  500,000 


Total  requirements  for  1959 1, 823, 900, 000 


Net  change  in  requirements 47, 200, 000 


Increases: 

For  payments  to  recipients: 

Old-age  assistance 3, 600, 000 

Aid  to  dependent  children 21, 200, 000 

Aid  to  the  blind 1, 500, 000 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 12, 900, 000 


Total 39,200,000 


For  State  and  local  administration: 

Old-age  assistance 2, 900, 000 

Aid  to  dependent  children 3, 000, 000 

Aid  to  the  blind 400,000 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 1, 700, 000 


Total 8,000,000 


Gross  increase 47, 200, 000 

Decreases:  None. 

Net  increase.  47,200,000 


ADMINISTRATION  COSTS 

Mr.  Denton.  Last  year  you  remember  that  the  committee  was  rather 
disturbed  because  such  a large  percentage  of  the  public  assistance 
grants  were  going  toward  administering  the  program  in  some  States. 
I note  from  these  figures  on  page  2 of  the  justifications  that  that  per- 
centage has  increased  and  is  higher  than  it  was  last  year.  Am  I 
right  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Honey.  I am  not  sure  about  the  2 years  in  terms  of  percentage. 
We  will  have  to  figure  that  a moment. 

Mr.  Denton.  Administration  cost  increased  $8  million  in  the  States 
and  the  costs  of  the  program  have  increased  $39  million.  Is  that 
right  ? 

Mrs.WEST.  $47.2  million  would  be  the  total. 

Mr.  Denton.  For  the  two  of  them ; yes. 

Mrs.  West.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  did  you  do  about  that?  You  made  a report,  I 
undertsand,  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Honey.  Yes.  The  report,  Mr.  Denton,  indicates  that  there  are 
really  a substantial  number  of  factors  involved  in  what  accounts  for 
the  cost  of  administration. 

Mr.  Denton.  Have  you  done  anything  to  correct  the  situation? 

Mr.  Honey.  We  are  working  with  the  States  all  the  time  in  terms 
of  the  situation  in  each  individual  State,  in  terms  of  helping  them  be- 
come as  efficient  as  they  can  in  the  administration  of  the  program. 

However,  Mr.  Denton,  there  are  some  factors  that  are  very  hard  to 
measure.  For  instance,  just  take  the  one  factor  of  whether  a Slate  has 
a relative  responsibility  law.  That  means  an  individual  worker  has 
to  investigate  the  ability  of  all  the  relatives  of  a particular  assistance 
recipient. 
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Mr.  Denton.  We  have  that  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Roney.  That  takes  a considerable  amount  of  administrative 
time.  In  other  words,  it  takes  longer  for  a worker  to  investigate  an 
individual  application  where  they  have  that  kind  of  law.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  it  is  not  good.  That  is  the  choice  each  State  makes. 
Some  States  do  not  have  that.  Many  of  the  Southern  States,  for 
example,  argue,  justifiably,  I think,  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while 
to  have  it  because  the  relatives  often  do  not  have  anything  to  help 
with. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  mean  it  costs  more  to  administer  that  kind  of  law 
than  it  is  worth? 

Mr.  Roney.  I am  not  saying  that.  I am  saying  it  costs  more  to 
administer  it  but  it  is  worth  it  for  the  States  who  decide  to  do  it  in 
all  probability.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  criticize  the 
States  who  do  not  have  it  either,  because  they  feel  it  is  not  worth 
their  while  because  of  a different  situation  in  their  States. 

You  can  take  the  matter  of  income  and  resources.  In  a State  which 
has  more  per  capita  income  the  matter  of  checking  into  the  resources 
that  an  applicant  for  relief  has  takes  more  time  simply  because  there 
are  more  resources  potentially  available,  such  as  reserves. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  talked  about  the  welfare  worker  getting  families 
together.  Of  course  court  probation  officers  have  done  that  for  years 
long  before  welfare  ever  came  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Roney.  Yes,  they  have  worked  at  it,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  and  welfare  workers  work  with  the  probation  officers  and  the 
courts  on  this. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  probation  officer  of  the 
court  cannot  do  it  like  he  always  has? 

Mr.  Roney.  I think  they  do  as  much  as  they  always  have  but  they 
are  faced  with  limitations  in  staff  as  well. 

Then  a welfare  worker  has  often  a particular  opportunity  be- 
cause of  the  involvement  with  the  person  applying  for  welfare  help 
to  get  into  the  matter  that  often  a probation  officer  does  not  have. 

Often  it  is  the  first  step.  Then  the  probation  officer  is  brought 
into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  I do  not  like  about  this  law  is  it  is  so  different 
in  every  State.  Everybody  is  paying  the  same  taxes.  You  use  Vir- 
ginia as  being  very  low  and  Louisiana  is  very  high.  In  both  States  the 
Federal  tax  rate  is  the  same. 

GENERAL  RELIEF  LOAD  BY  STATE 

I looked  at  Indiana  which  is  comparatively  low  but  I think  it  has 
one  of  the  highest  relief  loads  in  the  country.  Indiana  had  a very 
high  relief  load  according  to  the  figures  they  gave  me  2 or  3 years 
ago.  We  were  third  or  fourth  from  the  top  on  relief. 

Mr.  Roney.  There  are  a number  of  factors  on  that.  The  States 
draw,  so  to  speak,  a great  variety  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  have  those  figures  ? 

Mrs.  West.  I am  not  sure  which  figures  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  relief  load  of  the  various  States. 

Mrs.  West.  General  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Denton..  Yes. 

Mrs.  West.  We  have  that. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Please  put  that  in  the  record  by  States. 

Mrs.  West.  Just  the  absolute  number  of  cases.  You  do  not  want  it 
related  to  population  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  They  gave  it  to  me  on  a percentage  basis. 

Mrs.  West.  In  relation  to  population  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  Just  mail  it  to  me  if  you  will. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  IN  INDIANA 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Knowing  of  your  interest  in  the  matter  of  adminis- 
trative costs,  we  took  a look  at  the  State  of  Indiana  in  relation  to 
increases  in  1958  and  1959.  In  1958  the  State  estimates  an  increase 
of  $92,500  and  $110,000  increase  in  1959  over  1958. 

Salary  increases  account  for  more  than  half  of  these,  $51,000  in 
1958  and  $70,000  in  1959. 

Mr.  Denton.  I do  not  think  they  get  paid  enough,  the  welfare 
workers. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  They  do  not.  About  $20,000  each  year  is  due  to  addi- 
tional staff  needed  to  take  care  of  increased  number  of  recipients 
particularly  in  the  ADC  load. 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Denton.  I want  to  ask  about  aid  to  dependent  children.  You 
said  about  18  percent  of  those  were  illegitimate  children,  I believe. 
Have  you  thought  of  any  legislation  that  should  be  enacted  on  that 
subj  ect  ? Do  you  have  any  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Roney.  No,  we  have  not,  Mr.  Denton,  for  legislation.  I think 
our  feeling  is  primarily  that  this  is  an  assistance  program,  and  a 
child  who  is  hungry  should  be  helped  regardless  of  the  situation; 
but  then  going  beyond  that,  that  the  community  has  facilities  through 
court  procedures  to  establish  whether  a home  is  suitable  for  raising 
children,  and  so  forth,  and  that  that  avenue  should  be  used  for  dealing 
with  situations  where  children  are  in  homes  in  which  they  are  not 
getting  the  proper  kind  of  care. 

That  in  turn  raises  serious  questions  however  with  communities. 
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Mr.  Denton.  I served  as  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  heart  of  the 
last  depression  and  I appreciate  the  problem.  I know  the  child 
should  be  thought  about.  I have  heard  a good  many  Members  of 
Congress  say  legislation  should  be  enacted  on  this  subject  and  I am 
afraid  rather  indiscriminate  legislation  will  do  more  harm  than  good 
and  that  is  why  I suggested  probably  you  could  recommend 
legislation. 

Mr.  Roney.  Legislation  along  what  line  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  About  what  would  be  done  with  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. I have  heard  amendments  offered  that  the  second  illegitimate 
child  would  not  be  considered  for  mothers  aid. 

Mr.  Schottland.  This  raises  a serious  problem  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  Federal  legislation  in  one  area  in  this  type  of  pro- 
gram or  whether  or  not  this  problem  should  be  left  to  the  States  as 
we  leave  all  the  other  problems  of  this  kind  to  the  States,  the  problems, 
of  desertion,  divorce,  relative  responsibility,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  a State  problem  anyhow. 

Mr.  Schottland.  That  is  correct.  So  that  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  develop  some  panacea — and  I do  not  believe  it  is  possible — cer- 
tainly our  thinking  has  not  led  us  to  any  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  solve  this  problem.  It  would  seem  to  us  most  appropriate, 
being  in  the  whole  area  of  domestic  relations,  parent-child  relation- 
ships, that  this  should  be  a State  problem  geared  to  the  overall  pro- 
gram for  the  children  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Denton.  Thank  you.  We  will  reconvene  at  2 o’clock. 

AMOUNT  OF  GRANTS  PER  STATE 

(The  following  additional  information  was  subsequently  furnished 
the  committee :) 
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Public  assistance:  Estimated  obligations  for  grants  to  States  for  fiscal  year  1958 


[Based  on  State  public  assistance  agencies’  estimates] 


States  and  Territories 

Old  age 
assistance 

Aid  to 
dependent 
children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Aid  to  the 
permanently 
and  totally 
disabled 

Total 

Total 

$1,  066, 368,  899 

$512, 110, 000 

$45, 410, 000 

$135, 350, 000 

1 $1,  759,  238, 899 

Alabama 

38, 451, 000 

9, 425, 000 

604, 000 

5, 390, 000 

53,  870,  000 

Alaska 

703,  000 

1,  029,  000 

40, 000 

1,  772, 000 

Arizona 

6, 164,  000 

5, 370;  000 

403;  000 

11, 937, 000 

Arkansas.. 

21,'  448,'  000 

4,  424'  000 

841, 000 

2,  283, 000 

28,  996,  000 

California 

134,  872,  000 

49, 928,  000 

7,  075,  000 

3,  880,  000 

195,  755,  000 

Colorado 

24, 431, 000 

6, 051,  000 

158,  000 

2,  626, 000 

33,  266, 000 

Connecticut.,  

7, 328,  000 

4,  743,  000 

162, 000 

1,  078, 000 

13, 311,  000 

Delaware..-  . 

746,  000 

1, 147, 000 

145, 000 

202,  000 

2,  240, 000 

District  of  Columbia 

1, 327,  000 

2, 758, 000 

121, 000 

1, 194,  000 

5, 400,  000 

Florida..  ..  

31,  769,  000 

14,  594,  0C0 

1,  234, 000 

4, 159, 000 

51,  756,  000 

Georgia ...  ....  . 

38,  376,  000 

12, 100, 000 

1, 458,  000 

7, 423, 000 

59, 357, 000 

Hawaii 

671,  000 

2,  576, 000 

45,  000 

559, 000 

3,  851,  000 

Idaho 

3,  282,  000 

1, 365,  000 

82,  000 

435,  000 

5, 164,  000 

Illinois 

38,  097,  000 

28,  794,  000 

1,  643,  000 

7,  994, 000 

76,  528,  000 

Indiana . __ 

15,  237,  000 

9, 408,  000 

925,  000 

25,  570,  000 

Iowa..  -.  

16'  293'  000 

6;  237'  000 

733;  000 

23;  263',  000 

Kansas. 

16',  218',  000 

4,  036',  000 

264,  000 

3, 130,  000 

23;  648;  000 

Kentucky.  

20.  232,  000 

13,  778,  000 

1,  238,  000 

1,  967,  000 

37,  215, 000 

Louisiana.  . . .. 

61,  057,  000 

19,  722,  000 

1,  272, 000 

6,  588, 000 

88,  639,  000 

Maine.  . ...  ... 

5,  948,  000 

3,  787,  000 

249,  000 

593,  0C0 

10,  577,  000 

Maryland. _ . 

4,  756, 000 

6,  905,  000 

219,  000 

2,  620, 000 

14,  500,  000 

Massachusetts 

41,  877,  000 

10,  807,  000 

1,  060, 000 

4, 882, 000 

58,  626,  000 

Michigan 

29,  841,  000 

19,  028, 000 

818,  000 

1,  665,  000 

51,  352,  000 

Minnesota.  ...  ...  ... 

22,  283, 000 

7,  694,  000 

570,  000 

1,  046,  000 

31,  593, 000 

Mississippi. ._ 

24,  721, 000 

7,  236,  000 

1,  794,  000 

1, 984,  000 

35,  735,  000 

Missouri  . . ...  ..  

55,  317,  000 

16, 387,  000 

2,  740,  000 

6, 995,  000 

81,  439, 000 

Montana 

3,  631,  000 

1,  721, 000 

224,  000 

685, 000 

6,  261,  000 

Nebraska. ...  . ... 

7,  941,  000 

2, 396,  000 

501,  000 

835,  000 

11,  673,  000 

Nevada 

1,  216,  000 

779, 000 

80, 000 

2,  075,  000 

New  Hampshire 

2,  652^  000 

947,  000 

129',  000 

230,  000 

3,  958,  000 

New  Jersey ...  ..  ... 

9,  573,  000 

7,  298, 000 

483,  000 

2,  837,  000 

20, 191,  000 

New  Mexico  .. 

5,  399,  000 

6,  051,  000 

208,  000 

990,  000 

12,  648, 000 

New  York .....  . 

44,  360, 000 

64, 432, 000 

2,  363, 000 

18,  989,  000 

130, 144,  000 

North  Carolina.. ... 

17, 125,  000 

14,  081, 000 

2, 049,  000 

5,  257,  000 

38,  512,  000 

North  Dakota ... 

3,  959, 000 

1, 811,  000 

60,  000 

538,  000 

6,  368,  000 

Ohio . . . . 

40,  871,  000 

16,  900,  000 

1, 918,  000 

4,  756,  000 

64,  445,  000 

Oklahoma 

44, 130, 000 

11,  535, 000 

943, 000 

3,  606,  000 

60,  214,  000 

Oregon.  .....  ... 

8,  696,  000 

3, 163,  000 

161,  000 

1,  917,  000 

13,  937,  000 

Pennsylvania  ... 

21, 125,  000 

27,  881,000 

3, 645,  000 

6, 153,  000 

58,  804,  000 

Puerto  Rico.  ...  . 

1,784,  000 

2,  505,  000 

70,  500 

953,  000 

5,  312,  500 

Rhode  Island . _. 

3,  428,  000 

3,  386,  000 

79,  000 

869,  000 

7,  762,  000 

South  Carolina. 

12,  289,  000 

4,  671,  000 

640,  000 

2,  499,  000 

20,  099,  000 

South  Dakota 

4, 125,  000 

2,  208,  000 

84,  000 

405,  000 

8,  822,  000 

Tennessee 

22,  053,  000 

13,  035,  000 

1, 170,  000 

2,  061,  000 

38,  319,  000 

Texas  

85,  409,  000 

16,  694, 000 

2,  576,  000 

3,  C25,  000 

107,  704,  000 

Utah 

4,  256,  000 

2,  729,  000 

116, 000 

885,  000 

7,  986,  000 

Vermont 

2,  862, 000 

859, 000 

88, 000 

283,  000 

4,  092,  000 

Virgin  Islands 

101,  000 

77,  000 

5, 000 

17,  000 

200,  000 

Virginia.  . ... 

5, 717,  000 

6,  671,  000 

532,  000 

2,  211,  000 

15, 131,  000 

Washington..  

25,  335, 000 

8,  374,  000 

383,  000 

2,  598,  000 

36,  690,  000 

West  Virginia  

8,  215,  000 

15,  211,000 

455,  000 

3, 181,  000 

27,  062,  000 

Wisconsin.  . ..  

16,  818,  000 

7,  053,  000 

523, 000 

599, 000 

24,  993,  000 

Wyoming 

1,  852,  000 

313,  000 

34, 000 

275,  000 

2, 474,  000 

Adjustment  due  to  rounding. 

+1,  899 

0 

-2, 500 

+3, 000 

+2,  399 

i Excludes  $11,361,101  from  1958  appropriation  to  meet  1957  requirements. 
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Public  assistance:  Estimated  obligations  for  grants  to  States  for  fiscal  year  1959 

[Based  on  State  public  assistance  agencies’  estimates] 


States  and  Territories 

Old-age 

assistance 

Aid  to 
dependent 
children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Aid  to  the 
permanently 
and  totally 
disabled 

Total 

Total 

$1, 072, 830, 000 

$536, 310, 000 

$47, 310, 000 

$149, 950, 000 

$1, 806, 400, 000 

Alabama.  . _ 

38,685,000 

9,  873,  000 

629,  000 

5, 857, 000 

55,  044,  000 

Alaska _ . 

708,  000 

1,  078,  000 

42, 000 

1,  828, 000 

Arizona  _ ...  

6,  201,  000 

5,  625,  000 

419,  000 

12,  245;  000 

Arkansas  

21,  578;  000 

4;  634, 000 

876;  000 

2,  481,  000 

29;  569,  000 

California..  . 

135,  691,  000 

52, 300,  000 

7,  372, 000 

6,  847,  000 

202,  210,  000 

Colorado.  ...  _ 

24,  579,  000 

6,  338,  000 

164,  000 

2,  853,  000 

33,  934,  000 

Connecticut ..  ..  _ 

7,  372,  000 

4, 968,  000 

169, 000 

1, 172,  000 

13,  681, 000 

Delaware . 

750,  000 

1,  201, 000 

151, 000 

220, 000 

2,  322,  000 

District  of  Columbia 

1,  335,  000 

2,  889,  000 

126,  000 

1,  297, 000 

5,  647,  000 

Florida..  

31,  962,  000 

15,  287, 000 

1,  285,  000 

4,  518,  000 

53,  052, 000 

Georgia ._  __  . 

38,  609,  000 

12,  675,  000 

1,  519, 000 

8,  065,  000 

60,  868,  000 

Hawaii  . ._  ...  ..  . 

675, 000 

2,  698, 000 

47, 000 

607,  000 

4, 027,  000 

Idaho  _ _ 

3,  302,  000 

1,  430, 000 

85,  000 

473,  000 

5,  290,  000 

Illinois  . _ ...  ..  _ . 

38,  328,  000 

30, 161,  000 

1,  712,  000 

8,  685,  000 

78,  886,  000 

Indiana  . 

15.  330,  000 

9,  855, 000 

963,  000 

26, 148,  000 

Iowa  ..  

16,  392,  000 

6,  534, 000 

763,  000 

23;  689;  000 

Kansas  _ 

16,  316,  000 

4,  228,  000 

275,  000 

3,  401,  000 

24;  220;  000 

Kentucky ...  . 

20,  355,  000 

14,  432, 000 

1,  290,  000 

2, 137,  000 

38,  214,  000 

Louisiana  __ 

61,  427,  000 

20,  659,  000 

1,  325,  000 

7, 158,  000 

90,  569,  000 

Maine.. . . ... 

5,  984,  000 

3,  967,  000 

259,  000 

645,  000 

10,  855,  000 

Maryland.  _ __  

4,  785,  000 

7,  233, 000 

228, 000 

2,  847,  000 

15,  093,  000 

Massachusetts 

42, 131,  000 

11,320,000 

1, 105,  000 

5,  304,  000 

59,  860,  000 

Michigan . 

30,  022, 000 

19, 931, 000 

852, 000 

1,  809, 000 

52,  614,  000 

Minnesota.  _ 

22,  418,  000 

8, 059, 000 

594, 000 

1, 137, 000 

32,  208,  000 

Mississippi..  . . . 

24,  871,  000 

7,  580, 000 

1,  869, 000 

2, 156,  000 

36,  476,  000 

Missouri  _ . . _ __ 

55,  653, 000 

17, 165,  000 

2,  855,  000 

7,  600, 000 

83,  273,  000 

Montana  . ... 

3,  653,  000 

1,  803,  000 

233,  000 

744,  000 

6, 433,  000 

Nebraska  . . . _ _ 

7,  989,  000 

2,  510,  000 

522,  000 

907,  000 

11,  928,  000 

Nevada  _ _ 

1, 224,  000 

816,  000 

84,  000 

2, 124,  000 

New  Hampshire . 

2,  668,  000 

992;  000 

134,  000 

249,  000 

4;  043',  000 

New  Jersey...  ..  . 

9,  631, 000 

7,  644,  000 

503,  000 

3,  083,  000 

20,  861, 000 

New  Mexico . . 

5,  432,  000 

6,  339,  000 

217,  000 

1,  076,  000 

13, 064,  000 

New  York..  ...  _ 

44,  629, 000 

67,  492,  000 

2,  462,  000 

20,  631,  000 

135,  214,  000 

North  Carolina  ._  

17,  229,  000 

14,  750, 000 

2, 135, 000 

5,  712,  000 

39,  826, 000 

North  Dakota.  . _.  

3,  983,  000 

1,  897,  000 

62,  000 

584,  000 

6,  526,  000 

Ohio  . . . . 

41, 119,  000 

17,  702,  000 

1,  999, 000 

5, 168,  000 

65,  988,  000 

Oklahoma..  ...... 

44,  397,  000 

12,  083,  000 

983,  000 

3,  918,  000 

61,  381,  000 

Oregon  

8,  749, 000 

3,  313,  000 

168,  000 

2,  083,  000 

14,  313,  000 

Pennsylvania  __  _ . 

21,  253,  000 

29,  205,  000 

3,  797,  000 

6,  685,  000 

60,  940, 000 

Puerto  Rico  ...  . . 

1,  784.  000 

2,  505,  000 

70,  500 

953,  000 

5,  312,  500 

Rhode  Island . . 

3,  448, 000 

3,  547, 000 

82,  000 

944,  000 

8,  021,  000 

South  Carolina..  ...  ___  . 

12,  364, 000 

4,  893,  000 

667, 000 

2,  715,  000 

20,  639,  000 

South  Dakota..  ...  % . .. 

4,150,  000 

2,  313, 000 

87,  000 

440,  000 

6.  990,  000 

Tennessee..  _ . __  

22, 187, 000 

13, 654, 000 

1,  219,  000 

2,  239,  000 

39,  299,  000 

Texas _ .. 

85,  927, 000 

17, 487, 000 

2,  683,  000 

3,  637,  000 

109,  734, 000 

Utah 

4,  282,  000 

2,  858, 000 

121, 000 

961,  000 

8,  222,  000 

Vermont  ..  . _ . 

2,  879, 000 

900,  000 

91, 000 

307, 000 

4, 177,  000 

Virgin  Islands  

101,  000 

77, 000 

5, 000 

17, 000 

200, 000 

Virginia.  . .....  . 

5,  752,  000 

6,  988, 000 

554,  000 

2,  402,  000 

15,  696,  000 

Washington.  ...  ...  ...  . 

25,  489,  000 

8,  772,  000 

399,  000 

2,  822, 000 

37, 482,  000 

West  Virginia . ... 

8,  265, 000 

15,  934, 000 

474,  000 

3,  456,  000 

28, 129,  000 

Wisconsin  . ._  ... 

16, 920, 000 

7,  387, 000 

545,  000 

651,  000 

25,  503,  000 

Wyoming.  _.  ... 

1, 863, 000 

328,  000 

36,  000 

299,  000 

2,  526,  000 

Adjustment  due  to  rounding. 

+4, 000 

+1,  000 

+3,  500 

-2,  000 

+6,  500 
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Friday,  February  21,  1958. 
CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 

WITNESSES 

MRS.  KATHERINE  B.  OETTINGER,  CHIEF,  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 
DR.  ARTHUR  J.  LESSER,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

MISS  MILDRED  M.  ARNOLD,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

PHILIP  G.  GREEN,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY SERVICE 

DR.  KATHERINE  BAIN,  ASSISTANT  TO  CHIEF  OF  BUREAU  FOR 
PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
GORDON  FORTNEY,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

CHARLES  I.  SCHOTTLAND,  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  State  and  local  health  services  for  children 

2.  State  and  local  social  services  for  children . 

3.  Technical  assistance  to  States  and  communities  for 

juvenile-delinquency  programs--  

4.  Research  in  child  life  and  services  for  children - - 

5.  Information  for  parents  and  others  working  with  chil- 

dren _ - 

$618, 790 
325, 782 

130, 962 
250,  007 

269,  302 
216,  605 

$686, 086 
368,  286 

149,  524 
288,  039 

255,  821 
220,  044 

$686, 086 
378, 255 

165,  783 
300,  291 

255, 821 
226,  764 

6.  Administration  

Total  obligations 

1,811,448 
10,  552 

1, 967,  800 
32,  200 

2, 013, 000 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

1,  822, 000 

2, 000,  000 

2,013,000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

241 

252 

252 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

1 

1 

1 

Average  number  of  all  employees. . ..  _ . 

220 

227 

230 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year ... 

224 

236 

236 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

8.  7 $6, 620 

9.  0 $6,  748 

9.  0 $6,  819 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions  

$1, 448,  996 

$1,  518, 131 

$1, 557, 000 

Positions  other  than  permanent . . 

6, 183 

9,  000 

9,  000 

Other  personal  services 

2,446 

9,  000 

9,  000 

Total  personal  services ...  . . . 

1, 457,  625 

1, 536, 131 

1,  575, 000 

02  Travel..  ._  .....  ...  . 

139,  770 

147, 12C 

151,  800 

03  Transportation  of  things  

2,208 

1,500 

1,500 

04  Communication  services  . 

25,  245 

25,  457 

25, 800 

05  Rents  and  utility  services ...  ... . 

605 

500 

500 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

130,  547 

122,  000 

122,  000 

07  Other  contractual  services ..  

5,  725 

4,  300 

4. 300 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies.  . 

22,  316 

11,  256 

11,300 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

14,  984 

15, 322 

15,  500 

09  Equipment.  ...  . . ...  ...  --- 

10,  530 

10,  700 

10,  700 

11  Grants  subsidies,  and  contributions  

92, 914 

94,  000 

13  Refunds  awards  and  indemnities 

50 
1, 843 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

600' 

600 

Total  obligations 

1, 811, 448 

1, 967, 800 

2, 013, 000 
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Salaries  and  Expenses,  White  House  Conference  on  Children 

and  Youth 

Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Planning  the  conference 

$150, 000 

Financing : Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) . 

150, 000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  . _ _.  _ 

18 

Average  number  of  all  emplovees  _ _ _ _ __ 

16 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year . . _ _. 

18 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary  _ _ _ _ _ _ . 

9.8  $6, 620 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions..  

$114,  788 
491 

Other  personal  services  .... 

Total  personal  services..  _ ..... 

115,  279 
25, 131 

02  Travel  - _ .... 

04  Communication  services.  ._  . . 

1,  638 
279 

07  Other  contractual  services:  Services  performed  by  other 
agencies.  ..  ..... 

08  Supplies  and  materials.. ..  ....  ...  .. 

810 

09  Equipment  ...  .... 

4, 422 
1,301 
1,140 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions . 

15  Taxes  and  assessments.  . ..  

Total  obligations 

150, 000 

Grants  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare 

Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Maternal  and  child  health  services 

$15, 497,  506 
14, 834, 964 
7, 920, 150 

$16, 500, 000 

15. 000.  000 

10. 000.  000 

$16, 500, 000 

15. 000.  000 

10. 000.  000 

2.  Crippled  children’s  services..  . 

3 Child  welfare  services 

Total  obligations . 

38,  252,  620 
1, 108,  380 

41,  500, 000 

41,  500, 000 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

39, 361, 000 

41,  500, 000 

41,500,000 

Object  classification 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributing : 

1957  actual $38,  252,  620 

1958  estimate 41,  500,  000 

1959  estimate 41,  500,  000 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  before 
us  this  afternoon  the  request  of  the  Children’s  Bureau.  Mrs.  Oet- 
tinger,  I had  the  privilege  of  meeting  you  before  but  I wish  you  would 

state  for  the  record  who  you  are  and  what  you  have  been  doing  before 

you  became  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau. 
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Mrs.  Oettinger.  I have  had  30  years  of  experience  in  professional 
social  work  on  a full-time  and  part-time  professional  basis.  My  initial 
interest  in  children  stemmed  from  helping  in  camps  for  underprivi- 
leged children. 

In  college  I majored  in  sociology  and  immediately  followed  my 
college  experience  at  Smith  with  getting  a masters  degree  in  social 
work  at  Smith  College  School  of  Social  Work.  At  that  time  I took  my 
field  work  in  a child  guidance  clinic  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  returned  to 
New  York  and  worked  in  family  service  and  child  guidance  work  and 
later  went  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  I was  mental  health  consultant  in 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association.  There  I had  an  opportunity  to  have 
first-hand  contact  with  children  in  maternal  and  child  health  centers 
and  crippled  children’s  programs  and  also  worked  in  the  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic. 

From  there  I went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  to 
administer  the  funds  made  available  through  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act.  I initiated  the  program  in  community  organization  in 
mental  health  and  administered  the  F ederal  funds. 

I had  varied  teaching  experience  along  the  way,  including  some 
community  organization  teaching  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
So  I was  very  glad  to  accept  the  offer  at  Boston  University  to  become 
dean  of  their  School  of  Social  Work. 

As  you  know,  in  May  1957  I came  to  the  Children’s  Bureau  with  the 
hope  of  having  opportunity  for  the  broad  service  to  children  that  this 
organization  affords. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us  now.  You 
go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  are  doing  and  have  been  doing  since 
Slay. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  very  fine  staff,  which  I think  makes  my  task  easier  because  I think 
they  are  helpful  in  carrying  forth  the  tradition  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice. The  Bureau’s  record  is  well  known  to  many  people. 

It  was  good  to  know  what  things  have  happened  in  the  Bureau. 
I am  impressed  with  the  number  of  people  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
time  and  expert  opinion  when  we  ask  them  to  come  and  discuss  with 
us  any  of  the  problems.  Members  of  the  many  professions  have  freely 
helped  us  in  the  kind  of  problems  that  we  most  frequently  must  get 
expert  advice  on.  The  reliance  that  people  have  on  the  Children’s 
Bureau  as  they  look  to  it  for  leadership  and  the  confidence — we  are 
finding  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  both  in  professional  groups 
and  citizens  groups.  It  is  amazing  to  me  the  kind  of  leadership  we 
are  giving  in  so  many  facets  of  child  life. 

General  Statement 

I think  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  insert 
for  the  record  the  opening  statements  and  to  tell  you  some  more  of  the 
impressions  I have  had  as  a background  for  some  of  the  requests  we 
have  before  you. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  place  those  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow:) 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  BY  CHIEF  OF  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  Children’s  Bureau 

INCREASE  REQUESTED 

The  Bureau  is  requesting  no  new  positions  for  1959.  The  requested  increase 
of  $13,000  over  the  1958  appropriation  of  $2  million  and  the  requested  increase 
of  $45,200  in  obligations  incurred  are  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  new 
1958  positions  and  related  expenses  for  the  full  year  1959.  In  1958,  a reserve 
for  savings  of  $32,200  was  created  by  deferring  filling  of  new  1958  positions. 
This  savings  plus  the  $13,000  increase  in  appropriation  requested  make  up  the 
$45,200  obligation  increase. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 

The  legal  authority  under  which  the  Children’s  Bureau  serves  the  children 
of  the  United  States  is  contained  in  the  basic  act  of  April  9,  1912,  creating  the 
Bureau  (42  U.  S.  C.,  ch.  6)  and  in  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act  under 
delegations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  (42  U.  S.  C.,  ch.  7,  subch.  Y). 

Under  its  basic  act  of  1912,  the  Bureau  is  charged  with  investigating  and 
reporting  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life 
among  all  classes  of  our  people.  The  Bureau  studies  many  types  of  conditions 
affecting  the  lives  of  children,  provides  data  and  makes  recommendations  to 
improve  practices  in  child  health  and  child  welfare  programs,  and  helps  estab- 
lish standards  for  the  care  of  children. 

Under  title  Y of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Bureau  administers  grants  to 
States  for  three  programs:  (1)  maternal  and  child  health  services,  (2)  crippled 
children’s  services,  and  (3)  child  welfare  services.  For  these  programs,  the 
Bureau  develops  policies,  reviews  and  approves  State  plans  and  budgets,  and 
provides  technical  consultation  to  State  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  plans. 

SIGNIFICANT  TRENDS 

1.  In  1957,  children  under  18  constituted  nearly  35  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
population,  the  highest  proportion  at  any  time  in  the  last  quarter  century.  The 
child  population  is  continuing  to  increase.  By  1965,  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  70  million  children  under  18  in  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  27  per- 
cent within  the  1955-65  decade. 

2.  The  number  of  working  mothers  with  children  under  18  is  now  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  more  than  6,700,000.  This  means  that  1 of  every  4 women  who 
work  is  a mother  with  minor  children.  This  is  a component  part  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  employment  of  women  which  has  taken  place  during  the  present 
century. 

3.  Approximately  2 percent  of  the  more  than  20^  million  children  10  to  17 
years  of  age  were  brought  to  juvenile  courts  for  delinquent  behavior  in  1956. 
Between  1955  and  1956,  there  was  a 21-percent  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency 
cases  before  the  juvenile  courts. 

4.  Only  about  5 percent  of  the  mentally  retarded  children  in  the  Nation  are 
in  institutions.  The  remainder  are  in  their  own  homes  and  communities.  There 
is  an  increasing  community  concern  that  the  needs  of  special  groups  of  children 
such  as  these  should  be  met. 

5.  There  is  an  upward  trend  in  the  awareness  of  the  need  for  constructive 
community  planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children. 

In  the  light  on  conditions  such  as  these,  the  Children’s  Bureau  programs  put 
heavy  stress  on  the  prevention  of  those  conditions  which  adversely  affect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  children  through  helping  communities  adapt  their  pro- 
grams to  changing  conditions. 

Through  those  programs  for  which  the  Children’s  Bureau  carries  responsi- 
bility, as  well  as  through  cooperative  relationships  with  a wide  variety  of 
public  and  voluntary  organizations,  the  Bureau  tries  to  help  the  Nation  move 
forward  in  expressing  its  concern  for  the  well-being  of  all  children. 

For  example,  there  are  11  major  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
34  units  which  have  programs  related  to  children.  Representatives  of  these 
groups  meet  as  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth.  The 
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Children’s  Bureau  provides  the  secretariat  of  this  committee.  Both  in  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  in  the  stimulation  and  strengthening  of  cooperative 
relationships  in  programs  concerning  children,  this  committee  has  proved  an 
effective  mechanism. 

Through  it,  the  Bureau  is  in  close  touch  with  the  National  Council  of  State 
Committees  for  Children  and  Youth,  composed  of  both  State  and  Territorial 
committees  which  give  leadership  to  programs  for  children  and  youth.  In  turn, 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  is  a clearinghouse  of  information  for  the  na- 
tional council. 

Through  this  secretariat,  the  Bureau  works  closely  with  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Organizations  with  a membership  of  over  200  national  professional  and 
voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies  whose  programs  include  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  children. 

These  three  groups,  the  interdepartmental  committee,  the  National  Council 
of  State  Committees  for  Children  and  Youth,  and  the  Council  of  National  Or- 
ganizations meet  annually  in  a joint  conference  to  discuss  progress  in  programs 
for  children. 

White  House  conferences  on  children  have  been  called  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  every  decade  during  this  century.  The  Children’s  Bureau  has 
been  the  central  point  within  the  Government  for  planning  and  organizing  these 
conferences.  It  is  requesting  funds  under  a separate  appropriation  for  1959  for 
planning  a 1960  White  House  conference. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  ongoing  coordinated  relationships  which  exist  between 
the  Bureau  and  these  various  State  and  national  groups  was  demonstrated  by  the 
1950  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  at  which  a wide  variety  of 
professional  interest  in  children,  representing  a national  cross  section,  was  ex- 
pressed. 

PROGRAM  EMPHASES  IN  1958  AND  1959 


Great  population,  economic  and  social  changes  are  occurring  in  our  country. 
Gaps  do  exist  in  what  is  being  done  and  needs  to  be  done  for  children.  The 
Bureau’s  long-range  plans  take  into  account  these  changes  and  gaps.  Its  im- 
mediate plans  must  be  selective,  within  its  broad  mission  and  fashioned  to  its 
limited  resources. 

Following  is  a resume  of  principal  activities  to  be  undertaken  in  1958  and 
1959  which  the  Bureau  regards  as  of  highest  priority  in  its  ongoing  programs. 


State  and  local  health  services  for  children 

Rapid  advances  in  medical  knowledge,  the  rising  child  population,  rising 
costs  of  medical  care,  and  population  shifts  which  bring  large  groups  of  people 
to  previously  unsettled  areas  are  factors  which  affect  health  services  throughout 
the  Nation. 

In  administering  grants  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children  s 
services  under  title  V,  Social  Security  Act,  the  Bureau’s  health  services  staff  is 
working  with  State  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children  s agencies 
in  every  State  in  meeting  those  problems  which  such  changing  conditions  bring. 

The  Bureau’s  health  services  staff  is  composed  of  a team  of  specialists  in 
medical  and  related  fields,  such  as  pediatrics,  nursing,  dentistry,  physical 
thereapy,  medical  social  work,  nutrition,  and  mental  retardation. 

These  staff  members  are  available  to  the  States  for  consultation  and  also 
work  with  national  voluntary  organizations  whose  programs  concern  the  health 

of  children.  . . . , 

A number  of  States  are  becoming  interested  in  including  in  their  crippled 
children’s  programs  care  of  children  who  have  cystic  fibrosis,  a relatively  little 
known  crippling  condition  in  children.  The  prognosis  for  children  who  have 
this  condition  can  be  materially  improved  if  it  is  recognized  early  and  continuous 
and  proper  medical  treatment  and  followup  are  available.  Some  States  are  at- 
tempting to  develop  an  adequate  program  of  diagnosis,  hospitalization,  and  medi- 
cation for  this  condition  as  part  of  their  broad  program  of  services  for  handi- 
capped children.  . , . 

Research  in  such  fields  as  congenital  heart  disease,  amputations,  and  speech 
and  hearing  handicaps  is  providing  new  and  greatly  improved  methods  of  diag- 
nosis and  care  for  children  with  these  conditions.  The  Bureau  s health  staff 
is  continuing  to  work  with  the  States  in  helping  them  provide  services  so  t lat 

these  handicaps  can  either  be  corrected  or  mitigated.  , . 

The  Bureau  provides  consultation  and  program  material  to  the  States  to  neip 
them  maintain  high  standards  of  care  in  the  well-child  and  maternal-healt 
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clinics  which  they  conduct.  Significant  preventive  steps  can  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  emotional  health  of  children  when  they  are  seen  early  in  such  settings. 

The  Bureau’s  specialist  in  physical  therapy  has  worked  closely  with  govern- 
mental and  voluntary  agencies  which  have  been  developing  new  techniques  and 
prosthetic  devices  for  the  use  of  amputees.  Within  the  past  few  years,  the  knowl- 
edge gained  through  World  War  II  experience  with  veterans  has  been  applied  in 
developing  such  devices  for  children. 

New  and  greatly  improved  methods  of  hospital  care  for  newborn  infants  have 
been  developed  within  recent  years.  Bureau  staff  are  constantly  at  work  in 
developing  guide  material  which  can  be  used  throughout  the  country  in  keeping 
abreast  of  new  developments  in  fields  such  as  this. 

In  revising  the  hospital  care  guide  material  to  incorporate  new  knowledge, 
the  Bureau  is  again  working  cooperatively  with  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 

The  Bureau  will  continue  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  States  in  devel- 
oping and  extending  child-health  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children  which 
will  not  only  provide  diagnostic,  psychological,  and  casework  services  but  also  will 
be  coordinated  with  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  child  welfare,  and  other 
community  programs  serving  these  children. 

In  carrying  forward  this  activity,  the  Bureau  will  continue  to  plan  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  participate  in  the  Department’s  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion, and  work  with  other  national  organizations,  such  as  parents’  groups,  that 
are  active  in  these  programs. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  held  four  regionwide  conferences  on  mental  retarda- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  1957.  Twenty-four  States  and  Territories  participated 
in  these  conferences,  in  which  concepts  and  problems  relating  to  mental  retarda- 
tion were  presented.  In  addition,  working  sessions  were  held  which  considered 
the  actual  operation  of  clinic  services.  Six  State  health  departments  also  or- 
ganized and  called  their  own  statewide  conferences  to  consider  the  same  aspects 
on  a State  and  local  level.  Both  the  regional  and  State  conferences  included  not 
only  health  personnel  but  also  personnel  of  departments  of  education,  welfare, 
and  institutions  as  well  as  representatives  of  parents’  groups. 

Wide  variation  exists  in  speech  and  hearing  programs  of  State  agencies.  Only 
about  half  of  the  State  health  and  crippled  children  agencies  are  engaged  in  such 
programs.  They  vary  from  audiometric  testing  of  schoolchildren  to  compre- 
hensive programs  for  conservation  of  hearing.  In  most  States,  programs  for 
hard-of-hearing  children,  especially  those  of  preschool  age,  are  very  inadequate. 
The  deterioration  of  hearing  in  many  children  may  frequently  be  halted  and 
normal  hearing  restored  through  prompt  attention.  Where  hearing  loss  is  perma- 
nent, with  early  diagnosis,  care,  and  training,  children  may  often  be  helped  to 
lead  normal  lives.  The  Children’s  Bureau  is  giving  particular  attention  to 
helping  States  develop  these  programs. 

The  families  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  present  special  and  difficult 
problems  because  of  low  income,  mobility,  lack  of  residence  status.  Disease 
and  mortality  rates  are  high  among  them.  Bureau  staff  will  assist  the  States  in 
the  extension  of  their  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s  services 
to  migrant  mothers  and  children. 

The  kinds  of  services  States  are  encouraged  to  provide  include  clinics  for 
mothers  and  babies,  increased  public-health  nursing  so  that  migrant  camps 
can  be  served,  advice  on  feeding,  and  health  education  materials  adapted  to 
special  cultural  groups.  Particular  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  under- 
standing in  these  families  about  the  basic  facts  of  health  and  the  importance  of 
making  use  of  clinics  and  other  available  health  services. 

Children’s  Bureau  personnel  are  providing  technical  consultation  in  pediatrics 
and  maternal  and  child  health  in  Indian  reservations,  hospitals,  and  clinics 
to  improve  the  quality  of  services,  under  a reimbursable  agreement  with  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  Bureau  staff  participate  in  surveys  of  health  of 
Indians  and  provide  help  in  other  ways  to  improve  health  services  for  Indian 
mothers  and  children. 

State  and  local  social  services  for  children 

To  a large  extent,  the  trends  that  are  having  such  a significant  impact  on 
health  services  for  children  are  requiring  similar  modifications  in  developing 
social  services  for  children.  In  administering  grants  to  the  States  for  child 
welfare  services,  under  part  3 of  title  V of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Bureau  staff 
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nro  constantly  asked  for  help  in  answering  such  questions  as:  How  can  services 
for  the  care  of  runaway  children  be  improved?  What  measures  have  been 
found  effective  for  continuing  cooperation  between  voluntary  and  public  child 
welfare  agencies  What  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  black  market  in  babies? 
How  can  State  laws  offer  better  protection  to  children  who  must  be  cared  for 
away  from  their  own  homes?  These  are  only  illustrative  of  the  kinds  of  help 
the  Bureau’s  child  welfare  staff  are  asked  to  give  throughout  the  country. 

If  the  needs  of  the  burgeoning  child  population  are  to  be  well  served,  long- 
range  planning  must  take  place.  States  are  taking  a fresh  look  at  their  child 
welfare  legislation.  Some  State  laws  do  not  contain  adequate  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  children  or  do  not  make  provision  for  a public  child  welfare 
program  broad  enough  in  scope  to  meet  the  needs  of  today’s  families  and 
children. 

Tn  many  States,  legislative  commissions,  State  planning  committees,  or  the 
State  public  welfare  agencies  themselves  are  asking  the  Bureau  for  help  not 
only  on  legislation,  but  also  on  organization,  administration,  or  community 
planning  for  child  welfare.  The  Bureau  is  giving  major  attention  to  meeting 
these  requests  by  developing  guide  materials  in  this  field  and  by  providing 
advisory  help  to  the  States. 

Child  welfare  agencies,  as  well  as  industry  and  the  professions,  are  suffering 
from  the  competitive  squeeze  for  the  professional  personnel  they  need  to  staff 
their  programs.  For  the  child  welfare  agencies,  the  shortage  is  of  longstanding 
duration — more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 

Greater  effort  is  being  made  to  train  the  child  welfare  staff  available,  and 
to  develop  long-range  plans  for  securing  more  staff. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  is  being  called  upon  to  help  the  States  plan  and  carry 
out  training  programs  for  child  welfare  workers,  particularly  supervisory  staff. 
Last  year  the  Children’s  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  jointly 
sponsored  a seminar  to  help  State  training  consultants  acquire  more  under- 
standing of  educational  principles  and  their  use  in  group  teaching. 

Bureau  staff  are  being  called  upon  to  an  increasing  extent  to  conduct  insti- 
tutes and  other  group  training  activities  which  emphasize  social  services  to 
children  in  their  own  homes  and  protective  services  for  neglected  or  abused 
children. 

They  are  also  working  closely  with  the  Council  of  Social  Work  Education 
and  other  professional  groups  to  make  social  work  training  responsive  to  new 
knowledge  about  child  life  and  changing  needs  in  agency  programs. 

A wide  variety  of  high  quality  services  must  be  available  in  child  welfare 
programs  if  children  are  to  receive  the  kind  of  help  they  need.  The  Bureau  is 
helping  States  develop  new  ways  of  bringing  services  to  children  and  their 
families  and  of  improving  the  quality  of  those  services. 

The  preventive  focus  of  all  the  Children’s  Bureau’s  programs  is  illustrated  by 
its  concern  with  social  services  for  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 
Many  communities  are  finding  that  their  services  in  this  area  are  grossly  in- 
adequate and  are  seeking  the  Bureau’s  help  in  broadening  their  activities  to 
make  better  provision  for  this  group  of  children. 

The  Bureau  is  emphasizing  the  development  of  homemaker  services  as  a way 
of  preserving  a child’s  own  home  in  times  of  crisis,  such  as  illness  of  the 
mother.  Responsibility  is  focused  in  the  Bureau  for  the  activities  of  an  inter- 
agency committee  which,  during  1958,  will  collect  nationwide  information  on 
practices  in  homemaker  and  related  servioes.  Late  in  1958  or  early  in  1959  a 
national  conference  to  stimulate  development  of  homemaker  services  throughout 
the  country  will  be  held.  It  will  be  sponsored  jointly  bv  the  Children’s  Bureau, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance, the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and 
national  voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies. 

The  Bureau  will  continue  to  provide  help  to  States  in  strengthening  foster 
care  programs  for  children  who  must  live  outside  of  their  homes.  Our  regional 
foster  care  consultants  and  the  special  consultants  on  foster  care  are  finding 
State  agencies  worried  about  the  number  of  infants  remaining  in  insP’Pitions 
or  hoarding  homes  for  long  periods  without  plans  for  permanent  care,  about  the 
large  proportion  of  children  received  for  foster  care  because  of  severe  neglect  or 
abuse  and  about  the  questionable  longtime  care  of  some  children  in  institutions. 

Agencies  are  asking  for  help  in  reexamining  and  improving  their  practices 
in  adoption  placement.  Agencies  are  finding  that  infants  can  be  placed  earlier 
for  adoption.  Many  children,  once  thought  to  be  unadoptahle  are  now  being 
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placed  for  adoption — older  children,  children  with  physical  handicaps,  and  chil- 
dren of  mixed  races. 

In  May  1957,  the  Children’s  Bureau  called  a meeting  of  social  workers  to  de- 
fine the  role  of  the  social  worker  in  adoptions  and  to  consider  what  social  agen- 
cies should  do  with  respect  to  independent  placement  for  adoption.  In  Novem- 
ber 1957,  a similar  meeting  was  held  with  physicians,  and  a meeting  with  at- 
torneys will  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

The  need  for  social  services  for  mentally  retarded  children  is  receiving  in- 
creased attention  in  many  States.  The  Bureau  is  beginning  a study  of  social 
services  available  through  public  welfare  departments  to  mentally  retarded 
children  and  their  parents.  After  this  study  we  will  know  more  about  the 
kinds  of  services  needed  and  the  special  skills  workers  need  to  provide  these 
services.  Curriculums  of  schools  of  social  work  and  in-service  training  programs 
of  agencies  are  being  examined  cooperatively  with  national  organizations,  such 
as  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  and  the  National  Association  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  workers  have  the  required 
knowledge  and  skills. 

The  Bureau  is  concerned  about  the  kind  of  care  children  are  receiving  whose 
mothers  are  going  to  work  in  increasing  numbers.  This  concern  is  shared  with 
other  bureaus  of  the  Department,  particularly  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
and  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  The  Children’s  Bureau 
is  heading  a committee  of  representatives  of  these  bureaus  to  determine  if  any 
policies  or  principles  need  to  be  developed  for  use  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  relation  to  working  mothers. 

Technical  assistance  to  States  and  communities  for  juvenile  delinquency 
programs 

The  number  of  juvenile  delinquency  cases  before  the  juvenile  courts  more  than 
doubled  between  1948  and  1956.  The  Bureau  must  continue  to  give  major  em- 
phasis to  providing  technical  services  to  States  and  local  communities  on  strengh- 
ening  their  services  for  delinquent  youth  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in  meeting 
this  problem. 

The  Bureau’s  staff  of  experts  in  this  field  includes  consultants  on  police  serv- 
ices, juvenile  court  and  probation  services,  institutional  care,  community  plan- 
ning, and  training  of  personnel.  This  staff  cooperates  with  national  voluntary 
agencies  and  with  Federal  agencies  in  providing  leadership  throughout  the 
country,  and  provides  technical  assistance  to  States  and  communities  in  planning 
the  extension,  improvement,  and  more  effective  coordination  of  the  various  State 
and  local  services  and  facilities  required  for  the  location,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  delinquent  youth. 

For  example,  during  1957  the  consultant  on  institutional  care  provided  con- 
sultation to  35  institutions  in  17  States,  including  boys  and  girls  training  schools, 
diagnostic  and  reception  centers,  detention  homes,  and  a residential  treatment 
center.  Since  January  1,  1955,  a total  of  121  different  institutions  in  35  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  visited  by  this  consultant. 

Another  consultant  provides  consultation  on  juvenile  court  legislation,  struc- 
ture and  organization  of  juvenile  court  and  probation  services,  legal  and  treat- 
ment procedures,  and  coordination  of  court  and  probation  services  with  the 
activities  and  services  of  other  agencies  in  the  community  serving  them. 

The  greatest  problem  in  the  field  of  services  for  juvenile  delinquents  continues 
to  be  the  lack  of  trained  staff.  Consequently,  the  Bureau  is  giving  particular 
attention  to  helping  States  develop  and  carry  out  training  activities  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  service  of  staff  engaged  in  services  for  delinquent  youth. 

In  1957,  the  Children’s  Bureau  was  cosponsor  of  a project  at  Rutgers  University 
for  personnel  in  institutions  for  delinquent  youth  who  are  responsible  for  training 
of  personnel.  Other  cooperating  agencies  were  the  National  Association  of 
Training  Schools  and  Juvenile  Agencies,  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Asso- 
ciation, the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  and  Rutgers  University.  The 
purpose  of  this  project  was  to  improve  in-service  training  within  these  institu- 
tions. Another  project  at  the  same  university  will  be  carried  out  during  the  com- 
ing year  for  superintendents  of  institutions  for  delinquent  youth.  The  purpose 
of  this  project  is  to  help  these  institutions  evolve  from  custodial  to  treatment 
institutions. 

In  recent  years,  programs  to  reach  and  help  hostile  antisocial  youth  gangs  have 
multiplied  rapidly  across  the  country.  An  increasing  share  of  available  agency 
time,  money,  and  personnel  have  been  going  into  these  programs  in  many  urban 
areas  where  there  are  organized  gangs  of  youth.  There  has  been  very  little  formu- 
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lation  of  tlieory  or  practice  to  guide  these  programs  nor  research  to  evaluate 
their  effectiveness.  Consequently,  in  response  to  a widely  voiced  need  to  begin 
formulation  of  guidelines  and  evaluation  of  programs,  the  Bureau  sponsored  last 
year  a 4-day  conference  on  youth  groups  in  conflict.  Three  national  voluntary 
organizations  cooperated  as  cosponsors,  i.  e.,  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assem- 
bly, United  Community  Funds  and  Councils  of  America,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers.  The  conference  provided  a much  needed  opportunity 
for  communication  among  specialists  in  this  area  throughout  the  country.  A 
beginning  was  made  in  formulating  principles  of  sound  practice  and  subject  areas 
for  further  study  were  delineated. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  emerging  new  programs  which  the  Bureau  is  helping 
to  explore  and  develop  in  our  effort  to  meet  this  problem. 

Research  in  child  life  and  services  for  children 

In  carrying  out  its  function  to  “investigate  and  report”  upon  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  children,  the  Bureau  attempts  quantitatively  and  qualitatively 
to  determine  how  children  in  the  United  States  are  faring,  and  what  physical  and 
social  conditions  are  inimical  to  their  well-being. 

Quantitatively,  and  on  a regular  basis,  the  Bureau  assembles  data  to  answer 
such  questions : 

How  many  children  are  adopted  each  year?  By  whom?  At  what  age? 

How  many  children  are  in  foster  care  or  in  institutions  because  of  depend- 
ency and  neglect? 

How  many  professional  workers  serve  children  in  child  welfare  pro- 
grams ? 

How  many  children  come  before  the  courts  each  year  because  of  delinquent 
behavior? 

How  many  children  are  in  training  schools  for  delinquent  youth? 

How  many  children  and  mothers  receive  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices? How  many  are  immunized?  What  types  of  immunization  do  they 
receive  ? 

How  many  children,  with  what  kinds  of  disabilities,  receive  care  under 
State  crippled  children’s  programs? 

How  many  mothers  and  infants  die? 

How  many  babies  die  from  causes  associated  with  prematurity? 

National,  State,  and  local  public  and  voluntary  organizations  look  to  the 
Children’s  Bureau  for  this  information,  which  is  useful  in  a variety  of  ways  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  their  programs. 

This  kind  of  fact-finding  has  been  carried  out  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau.  Its  earliest  studies  were  concerned  with  infant  and  maternal 
mortality. 

Since  1927,  for  example,  it  has  been  receiving  information  on  numbers  of 
children  before  the  juvenile  courts  and  now  has  cooperative  relationships  with 
more  than  half  the  courts  of  the  country  for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  in  the 
gathering  of  these  statistics,  the  Bureau  has  cooperative  relationships  with  State 
agencies,  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  and  the  National  Proba- 
tion and  Parole  Association. 

At  any  one  time,  the  Bureau  can  study  only  selected  aspects  of  the  physical 
and  social  conditions  under  which  the  Nation’s  children  live.  Because  it  does 
not  have  a large  research  staff,  it  usually  undertakes  this  kind  of  research  in 
conjunction  with  other  organizations,  public  and  private. 

For  example,  it  currently  has  underway  jointly  with  the  Florida  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  a study  to  determine  how 
well  the  adoptions  of  children  worked  out  that  were  arranged  without  the  help 
of  social  agencies. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all  State  public  welfare  departments  and  the  member 
agencies  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and  the  Family  Service  As- 
sociation, the  Bureau  is  studying  the  reasons  for  the  high  turnover  among 
professional  social  workers  serving  families  and  their  children. 

Plans  are  underway  for  studies  of  mentally  retarded  children  and  of  children 
of  working  mothers. 

The  Bureau  also  calls  attention  to  significant  new  developments  in  research 
areas  which  may  affect  the  lives  of  children.  For  example,  during  the  fall  of 
1957,  the  Bureau  called  a conference  of  specialists  in  pediatrics,  obstetrics, 
dentistry,  general  practice  and  public  health,  to  discuss  steps  that  can  be  taken 
4;o  assure  that,  in  the  use  of  X-rays  in  care  of  mothers  and  children,  the  benefits 
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to  be  expected  outweigh  the  hazards  of  radiation  insofar  as  medical  wisdom  can 
judge. 

Tnrough  its  Clearinghouse  on  Research  Relating  to  Children,  the  Bureau 
provides  information  on  research  currently  under  way  throughout  the  country. 
This  clearinghouse  is  used  by  psychologists,  educators,  public  health  workers, 
social  workers,  psychiatrists,  and  others  to  encourage  multidisciplinary  research 
and  to  point  up  the  gaps  in  present  research  efforts. 

Parents,  professional  workers,  public  and  voluntary  professional  and  lay 
groups  seek  the  help  of  the  Bureau  for  information  or  sources  of  information  on 
various  aspects  of  child  growth  and  development. 

Inf ormation  for  parents  and  others  working  with  children 

The  Bureau  reaches  a wide  public  audience  through  its  publications  for 
parents.  During  the  1957  fiscal  year,  total  sales  of  Children’s  Bureau  publica- 
tions by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  reached  an  all-time  high  of  2,143,408. 
More  than  38  million  copies  of  Infant  Care,  for  example,  have  been  distributed 
since  the  bulletin  was  first  issued.  A recent  spot  check  of  quantity  sales  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  showed  that 
during  an  8-week  period  health  personnel,  including  doctors,  ordered  in  quan- 
tities in  excess  of  100  some  170,000  copies  of  Children’s  Bureau  bulletins  and 
folders  for  parents. 

The  series  of  parent  publications  include  information  about  the  normal  growth 
and  development  of  children  from  infancy  through  adolescence. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  for  the  past  several  years  has  been  developing  a series 
of  publications  for  parents  who  have  children  with  handicapping  conditions. 
This  series  now  includes:  The  Child  Who  Is  Hard  of  Hearing;  The  Child  With 
a Cleft  Palate;  The  Child  With  Cerebral  Palsy;  The  Child  With  Epilepsy;  The 
Child  With  Rheumatic  Fever.  The  most  recent  of  these  publications,  The  Child 
Who  Is  Mentally  Retarded,  was  issued  early  in  1957.  Some  120,245  copies  of 
this  publication  have  been  sold  since  its  publication. 

The  Bureau  also  produces  other  written  and  visual  materials  for  citizens,  lay 
and  professional  groups,  agencies,  and  organizations  which  can  be  used  in 
advancing  the  well-being  of  children. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,. 

Children’s  Bureau 

increase  requested 

This  is  a new  appropriation  in  1959.  The  amount  requested,  $150,000,  pro- 
vides for  18  positions  and  related  expenses.  These  positions  include  a confer- 
ence director  to  be  appointed  without  regard  to  civil-service  laws  at  a salary  not 
to  exceed  $15,000  per  year.  Of  these  positions,  11  are  professional  and  7 clerical 
to  provide  supporting  services.  People  in  the  professional  positions  will  direct 
Conference  planning,  review  recent  and  on-going  research  about  children,  help 
States  and  local  communities  plan  and  carry  out  factfinding,  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  national  organizations,  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information  about 
activities  in  local  communities,  and  interpret  research  findings  for  Conference  use. 

BACKGROUND 

The  proposed  1960  Conference  will  be  the  sixth  in  a series  of  White  House 
Conferences  on  Children  and  Youth.  In  the  closing  years  of  each  decade  of  the 
present  century,  a conference  concerned  with  some  aspect  of  the  well-being  of 
children  has  been  called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  first  Con- 
ference in  1909  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  “investigating  and  reporting  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  our  people.” 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  Children’s  Bureau  is  the  focal  point  in  the  Government  for  planning  and 
organizing  this  I960  Conference.  Other  Government  agencies  will  participate 
actively  in  the  Conference  through  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Children 
and  Youth,  composed  of  34  Government  agencies  whose  programs  are  concerned 
in  some  way  with  children.  The  President’s  Council  on  Fitness  of  Youth  will 
take  part  through  this  Interdepartmental  Committee  of  which  it  is  a member. 

Conference  activities  will  be  coordinated  with  those  in  the  States  through  the 
National  Council  of  State  Committees  for  Children  and  Youth  and  with  those  of 
the  national  voluntary  agencies  through  the  Council  of  National  Organizations. 
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Both  councils  have  carried  responsibility  for  the  followup  work  of  the  Midcen- 
tury White  House  Conference  and  have  advised  in  preparatory  work  for  the 
Conference.  Basically,  the  White  House  conferences  on  children  and  youth 
have  always  been  a cooperative  venture  of  Government,  citizen  groups,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  children  and  youth.  The 
3960  White  House  Conference  will  follow  this  tradition. 

The  financing  of  the  1960  conference  is  expected  to  follow  the  general  pattern 
of  t he  one  held  in  1950,  for  which  the  major  part  of  the  cost  was  derived  from 
private  funds.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  only  direct  Federal  contribution  for 
this  conference  will  be  through  these  funds  appropriated  to  the  Children’s 
Bureau. 

BASIC  OBJECTIVES 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  1960  conference  will  be  to  gather  and  disseminate 
information  about  new  research  findings  from  every  field  concerned  with  children 
and  youth,  to  explore  present  obstacles  to  the  well-being  of  children,  and  to 
recommend  action  that  will  assure  them  a chance  to  develop  to  their  fullest 
capacity.  To  this  end,  during  1950  the  major  focus  will  be  on  fact  finding.  This 
conference  is  a peacetime  instrument  for  mobilizing  community  and  national 
efforts  in  strengthening  the  coming  generation  in  every  stage  of  their  growth  and 
development  in  becoming  mature  and  responsible  citizens. 

PLANNING  THE  CONFERENCE 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  proposed  appropriation  language,  it  is  planned  to 
employ  a conference  director,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without  regard 
to  civil-service  laws.  Such  a provision  is  considered  to  be  necessary  to  obtain 
for  such  a limited  tenure  a person  of  high  enough  caliber  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  conference.  As  you  can  well  imagine  the  administrative  aspects  alone  of 
planning  such  a conference  which  in  1950  was  attended  by  5,000  persons,  including 
over  500  representatives  from  abroad  present  many  difficult  problems. 

The  Washington  meeting  of  the  1960  White  House  Conference  will  mark  the 
end  of  a decade  of  nationwide  review  of  what  we  have  learned  about  children 
and  how  we  can  apply  this  knowledge  for  their  benefit  in  our  swiftly  changing 
social  scene.  In  order  to  review  recent  and  ongoing  research,  for  2 years  pre- 
ceding the  1960  conference,  a series  of  research  meetings  is  proposed.  These 
meetings  will  deal  with  special  areas  and  top  scientists  in  the  fields  under  study 
will  be  asked  to  contribute.  A series  of  reports  will  be  developed  that  will  be 
useful  for  both  early  plannnig  and  background  for  the  conference.  To  plan  and 
carry  out  this  activity,  factfinding  staff  will  be  needed. 

Alsod  uring  the  2 years  before  the  conference,  factfinding  on  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren will  be  going  on  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Even  now  States  are  re- 
questing aid  on  how  to  set  up  such  studies  so  that  they  will  be  meaningful  and 
comparable  with  studies  in  other  States.  Staff  will  be  needed  to  work  with  State 
and  local  groups,  and  to  work  with  the  field  staff  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  and 
other  Federal  agencies  who  are  advising  State  agencies  on  coordinating  commu- 
nity planning  in  behalf  of  children. 

Over  500  national  agencies  were  associated  with  the  1950  conference  through 
a Council  of  National  Organizations.  This  council  has  continued  as  a coordinat- 
ing mechanism  and  will  provide  the  means  for  bringing  these  groups  into  active 
participation  in  the  1960  conference.  Most  of  the  States  also  have  committees  on 
children  and  youth,  growing  out  of  the  last  conference.  These  are  united  by  a 
national  coordinating  group,  the  Council  for  State  Committees  on  Children  and 
Youth.  Many  additional  individuals  and  groups,  who  have  a contribution  to 
make  to  the  1960  conference,  ordinarily  express  their  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
children  outside  the  normal  channels  of  Federal-State  relationships.  Drawing 
them  into  conference  activities  presents  a difficult  problem.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  youth  groups  and  organizations.  Consultants  on  State,  National,  and 
youth  organizations  are  needed  to  help  these  councils,  unaffiliated  groups  and 
individuals,  including  youth,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  conference — both  in 
planning  and  in  participating. 

Since  this  conference  will  involve  many  people  working  in  their  own  local 
communities,  communication  is  of  basic  importance.  Communities  will  want  to 
know  what  s going  on  in  other  communities.  Also,  if  the  objectives  of  the  con- 
ference are  to  be  realized,  research  findings  must  be  made  understandable  to 
the  conference  participants  and  to  the  country  as  a whole.  Staff  are  needed  to 
facilitate  such  communication  and  to  put  research  findings  into  form  for  popular 
use. 
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Even  with  the  18  positions  proposed  for  1959  the  Bureau  will  be  hard-pressed 
to  meet  the  many  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  us,  because  of  the  intense 
interest  in  the  conference. 

The  White  House  conference  staff  will  need  to  be  continued  in  fiscal  year  1960 
in  connection  with  the  actual  holding  of  the  conference  in  March  1960  and  in 
winding  up  affairs,  publishing  reports,  and  planning  for  the  followup  activities 
after  the  conference. 

Grants  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare,  Children’s  Bureau 

The  1959  estimate  continues  the  1958  amounts  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services  ($16,500,000),  crippled  children’s  services  ($15  million),  and  child- 
welfare  services  ($10  million). 

The  amount  requested  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s 
services  is  the  maximum  authorized  for  annual  appropriation  by  title  V of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  amount  requested  for  child-welfare  services  is  $2 
million  under  the  currently  authorized  $12  million. 

State  agencies  responsible  for  providing  health  and  welfare  services  to  mothers 
and  children  must  take  into  account  in  their  planning  the  marked  rise  in  the 
child  population,  in  cost  of  services,  and  the  gaps  that  exist  in  the  programs. 

There  are  several  developments  in  the  programs  for  which  the  Children’s 
Bureau  administers  grants  which  we  think  have  significance  at  this  time. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Grants  are  provided  to  enable  States  to  extend  and  improve  services  for  pro- 
moting the  health  of  mothers  and  children,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  areas 
suffering  from  economic  distress.  The  States  must  provide  matching  funds 
for  one-half  of  the  amount  appropriated ; the  remainder  is  not  matched  and  is 
distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  of  each  State  for  assistance 
in  carrying  out  its  plans. 

State  plans  for  the  use  of  maternal  and  child-health  funds  are  made  by  State 
health  agencies.  The  services  are  largely  provided  by  local  health  departments. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  developments  in  this  program  is  the  way  the  States 
have  used  the  special  funds  earmarked  by  the  Congress  to  stimulate  and  expand 
their  own  programs  of  service  to  mentally  retarded  children. 

Twenty-seven  States  used  grants  from  the  Children’s  Bureau  to  put  special 
projects  into  operation  during  1957.  These  projects  cover  a wide  gamut  of  ap- 
proaches to  the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  child ; from  how  his  family  can 
be  helped  to  keep  him  at  home  and  live  in  the  community  to  how  the  various 
professions  can  best  approach  his  needs  through  additional  training  and  through 
a variety  of  service  programs.  During  1958,  three  more  State  projects  in  this 
one  area  of  service  have  been  approved  and  another  is  in  the  process  of  approval. 
For  these  31  special  projects,  all  of  the  $1  million  earmarked  by  the  Congress 
and  an  additional  $158,877  of  special  project  maternal  and  child-health  funds 
have  been  allocated  and  budgeted,  thereby  taking  up  all  available  funds  for 
special  projects.  In  addition,  based  on  1957  experience,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
States  will  expend  approximately  $500,000  of  other  Federal  maternal  and  child 
health  funds  for  mental  retardation  services  in  1958. 

Under  the  maternal  and  child-health  programs  States  have  been  able  to  im- 
prove services  for  families  of  migrant  agricultural  workers.  In  Arizona,  for 
example,  maternal  and  child-health  services  have  been  expanded  for  migrants 
as  well  as  the  resident  population.  A number  of  States  are  trying  to  learn  more 
about  the  total  life  pattern  of  migrants.  For  it  is  our  common  belief  that  only 
as  the  way  of  the  migrant’s  life  is  recognized  and  understood  can  health  and 
welfare  personnel  meet  the  needs  of  the  migrant  population  of  our  country.  In 
Florida,  the  State  department  of  health  has  been  studying  the  migrant  popula- 
tion in  that  State,  with  particular  reference  to  the  use  of  health  services.  Colo- 
rado has  recently  added  a sociologist  to  their  health  department  staff  to  study 
the  response  of  migrants  to  available  health  services  and  to  assist  in  working  out 
interstate  problems  in  helping  migrants. 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  maternal  and  child-health  programs  for  which  the 
Children's  Bureau  administers  grants  is  on  prevention.  In  this  connection,  some 
1,085,000  children  were  served  through  medical  well-child  conferences  during 
the  calendar  year  1956.  Of  this  total,  445,000  were  infants.  A total  of  430,000 
mothers  received  maternity  nursing  service.  And  nursing  service,  primarily  in 
infancy  and  the  preschool  children,  reached  2,660,000  children. 
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Medical  prenatal  and  postnatal  clinic  services  were  given  to  224,000  mothers 
during  this  year. 

Tn  the  immunization  programs  carried  forth  on  this  preventive  front,  1,248,000 
children  were  immunized  against  smallpox,  1,219,000  against  diphtheria,  more 
than  a million  against  whooping  cough  and  about  the  same  number  against 
tetanus. 

State  health  departments  are  now  providing  polio  immunization  under  the 
maternal  and  child-health  program. 

Most  of  the  States  are  working  toward  improving  their  school-health  services 
and  dental  programs.  During  the  calendar  year  1956,  about  1,945,000  school- 
children  were  examined  by  physicians.  And  the  screening  process  was  used  to 
reach  still  larger  numbers  of  children — 3,580,000  who  were  screened  for  sight 
defects,  2,491,000  for  hearing  impairment. 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN’S  SERVICES 

Grants  are  made  to  the  States  to  extend  and  improve  services  for  locating  crip- 
pled children,  and  for  providing  medical,  surgical,  corrective,  and  other  care 
and  services  for  children  who  are  crippled  or  who  are  suffering  from  conditions 
which  lead  to  crippling.  The  States  are  required  to  provide  matching  funds  for 
half  of  the  amount  appropriated  ; the  remainder  is  not  matched  and  is  distributed 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  of  each  State  for  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  its  plan. 

State  plans  for  crippled  children’s  services  are  developed  by  the  State  crippled 
children’s  agency  and  services  are  provided  by  State  and  local  agencies. 

A development  of  significance  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  was  the  establishment 
of  the  first  child  amputee  training  course  in  the  country.  In  Michigan,  Federal 
crippled  children’s  funds  were  used  in  the  initiation  of  this  project,  through  which 
physicians,  occupational  therapists,  physical  therapists,  and  medical  social 
workers  can  receive  training  in  the  special  skills  they  need  to  help  the  child 
amputee  make  the  maximum  use  of  his  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  the  facilities 
at  the  Michigan  center  can  be  used  by  any  child  amputee  in  the  country  if  serv- 
ices to  help  him  are  not  available  in  his  home  community  or  State. 

Crippled  children’s  agencies  in  other  States  are  using  the  Michigan  experience 
to  develop  services  for  this  group  of  children. 

In  California,  for  example,  the  Crippled  Children’s  Service  recently  estab- 
lished a child  amputee  prosthetic  project  which  is  adding  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  care  of  children  with  amputations  and  of  the  fitting  of  artificial  hands. 

The  experience  in  the  amputee  program  is  one  illustration  of  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  clinical  and  engineering  science  research  findings  to  bring  about  better 
lives  for  handicapped  children. 

There  are  a number  of  statistics  which  help  to  give  an  overview  of  the  pro- 
grams of  service  in  which  the  Children’s  Bureau  is  involved  in  its  grants-in-aid 
program  to  the  States. 

More  children  received  services  under  the  crippled  children’s  program  in  the 
calendar  vear  1956  than  in  any  previous  year.  Of  the  296.000  children  who  got 
the  services  of  a physician  during  the  year  some  117,000  were  new  cases — 
children  who  had  received  no  previous  help  from  the  crippled  children’s  agencies. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  crippled  children’s  services  went 
for  hospital  and  convalescent  care.  As  I am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  average 
dailv  cost  of  hospital  care  continues  to  rise  and  is  of  concern  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  these  programs  of  service. 

States  have  made  significant  progress  in  extending  their  programs  for  crippled 
children  with  such  nonorthopedic  handicaps  as  congenital  heart  disease,  cleft 
palate,  and  children  with  speech  and  hearing  impairments.  Since  the  number 
of  these  children  is  many  times  greater  than  the  number  with  orthopedic  haodi- 
cans.  we  have  made  only  a beginning  when  children  with  nonorthopedic  handi- 
caps renresent  less  than  half  of  those  receiving  physicians  services  through 
State  crippled  children’s  programs. 

State  health  departments  continue  some  extension  and  improvement  of  speech 
and  hearing  programs. 

Colorado  is  an  example  of  a State  which  is  making  a particular  effort  at  case- 
findinsr  of  preschool  children.  Its  new  hearing  conservation  project,  started 
last  spring,  greatly  emphasizes  the  development  of  preventive  and  treatment 
services  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  State. 

California  has  started  a new  project  at  the  John  Tracv  clinic  which  devotes 
particular  attention  to  the  problems  of  central  nerve  deafness  of  children.  The 
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training  program  of  the  Bill  Wilkerson  speech  and  hearing  center,  affiliated  with 
Vanderbilt  university  in  Tennessee,  is  being  extended  with  the  help  of  f ederal 
crippled  children’s  funds. 

Otner  States  which  have  made  specific  advances  in  extending  and  improving 
their  programs  for  these  children  include  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
In  addition,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  are  making  provision  for  training  in 
audiology. 

As  you  know,  with  some  impetus  from  Federal  crippled  children’s  funds,  a 
regional  heart  center  plan  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a number  of  years 
in  the  Nation,  and  as  more  knowledge  is  developed  about  surgical  techniques, 
more  kinds  of  congenital  heart  conditions  can  be  corrected  or  ameliorated  by  the 
highly  skilled  surgeons  at  these  centers. 

Uuring  the  past  year,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Montana  have  initiated 
new  special  projects  in  the  care  of  children  with  cleft  palate. 

CHILD  WELFAKE  SEBVICES 

Federal  grants  are  provided  to  enable  the  States  to  establish,  extend,  and 
strengthen,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  other  areas  of  special  need,  child 
welfare  services  for  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent,  and 
neglected  children,  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent ; and  services 
for  the  return  of  runaway  children  to  their  own  homes  in  other  States.  The 
States  are  required  by  law  to  meet  part  of  the  cost  of  child  welfare  services  in 
rural  areas. 

The  law  provides  that  State  plans  for  child  welfare  services  be  developed 
jointly  by  the  State  public  welfare  agency  and  the  Children’s  Bureau.  The 
State  agency  administers  the  plan  and  services  are  provided  by  the  State  and 
local  agencies. 

On  March  31, 1957,  about  330,000  children  were  reported  as  receiving  child  wel- 
fare services  from  public  welfare  agencies.  Some  38  percent  of  these  children 
were  living  with  their  own  parents  or  relatives,  44  percent  in  foster  family  homes 
and  18  percent  in  institutions  or  elsewhere. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  child  welfare  program  are  to  preserve  the  child’s 
own  home  and  his  place  in  it  wherever  possible,  and,  if  the  child  must  be  cared  for 
away  from  his  own  home,  to  provide  substitute  care  for  him  with  a relative,  if 
possible,  or  in  a foster  family  home,  group  home,  or  institution,  according  to  his 
individual  needs. 

The  services  included  in  the  child  welfare  program  are  essential  in  the  preven- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency.  Through  these  services  help  can  be  given  to  children 
when  the  first  signs  of  trouble  appear.  States  are  giving  increasing  attention  to 
strengthening  child  welfare  services  as  part  of  their  community  programs  in 
•coping  with  the  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency. 

Interest  in  the  development  and  strengthening  of  programs  of  services  to 
children  in  their  own  homes,  particularly  protective  services  for  children  who 
are  neglected  or  abused,  has  been  increasing  on  National,  State,  and  local  levels. 
A number  of  States,  such  as  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  have  increased  their  State  staffs  to  provide  for  special  consultants 
on  services  to  children  in  their  own  homes.  Studies  have  been  made  in  local 
communities  to  determine  the  need  for  protective  services  and  how  these  services 
can  be  provided. 

More  States  are  developing  homemaker  service  to  enable  children  to  remain 
in  their  own  homes  when  the  fiamily  cannot  provide  the  care  they  need  because 
of  the  mother’s  illness  or  hospitalization.  A new  use  of  this  service  is  to  help 
parents  provide  adequate  care  for  children  who  might  otherwise  be  neglected. 

Resources  for  mentally  retarded  children  vary  considerably  among  the  States, 
but  there  is  a definite  movement  toward  expansion  of  social  services,  enabling 
more  children  to  remain  in  their  own  homes.  Public  welfare  agencies  in  a num- 
ber of  States,  such  as  Missouri  and  Washington,  are  conducting  surveys  to  iden- 
tify the  retarded  children  in  their  caseloads  and  to  determine  their  special  needs. 
Day  care  centers  for  mentally  retarded  children  have  been  established  in  Dela- 
ware and  Massachusetts.  In  Oregon,  Federal  funds  have  been  used  to  pay  the 
cost  of  foster  home  care  for  mentally  retarded  children  who  cannot  remain  in 
their  own  homes. 

State  agencies  have  taken  varying  approaches  to  providing  special  services  to 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers.  In  Pennsylvania  a full-time  con- 
sultant on  migrant  children  is  helping  local  communities  in  providing  better 
services  for  this  group  of  children.  In  Potter  County,  Pa.,  a day  care  center  for 
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preschool  children  of  migrant  laborers  has  been  provided  during  the  summer 
months.  Additional  child  welfare  workers  are  provided  in  Ohio  and  Florida  to 
improve  and  expand  the  services  for  this  group  of  children. 

While  a primary  objective  of  child  welfare  services  is  to  preserve  the  child’s 
own  home  and  his  place  in  it  wherever  possible,  child  welfare  services  also  are 
concerned  with  the  best  substitute  care  possible  according  to  a child’s  individual 
needs  when  he  cannot  remain  in  his  own  home.  States  have,  therefore,  been 
concerned  with  more  careful  selection  of  foster  care  for  these  children,  with 
relatives,  in  foster  family  homes,  group  homes,  or  institutions.  Increasing 
recognition  is  being  given  to  the  desirability  of  a permanent  home  for  every 
child.  When  he  cannot  be  returned  to  his  own  home  another  permanent  plan 
must  be  made,  if  possible,  in  an  adoptive  home.  State  agencies  are  emphasizing 
early  adoptive  placement,  protection  of  the  child,  the  natural  and  adoptive 
parents,  and  placement  of  handicapped  and  older  children  in  adoption. 

Many  years  of  experience  in  child  welfare  programs  has  shown  the  wisdom  of 
strengthening  these  services  through  the  employment  of  professionally  trained 
child  welfare  staff.  The  States  use  the  major  portion  of  the  child  welfare  serv- 
ice funds  to  employ  child  welfare  staff  and,  additionally,  some  funds  for  pro- 
fessional education  and  in-service  training  of  staff.  In  the  fiscal  year  1956,  82 
percent  of  Federal  child  welfare  funds  went  for  the  employment  of  personnel, 
and  9 percent  for  professional  education  and  in-service  training. 

On  June  30,  1956,  the  coverage  provided  by  a full-time  public  child  welfare 
worker  had  been  extended  to  the  children  in  1,623  counties  of  the  Nation’s 
more  than  3,000  counties.  In  964  of  these  counties,  the  child  welfare  workers 
were  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  Federal  child  welfare  funds.  Seventy-seven 
percent  of  such  counties  were  rural. 

Annual  budgets  for  1958  show  that  the  majority  of  State  agencies  already 
have  planned  expenditures  for  the  full  amount  of  their  allotment  from  the  $10 
million  appropriated. 

In  conclusion,  the  ways  in  which  the  States  have  made  use  of  grant  funds 
available  to  them  in  all  three  categories  administered  by  the  Children’s  Bureau 
show  the  significant  contribution  of  these  grants  in  extending  and  improving 
services  for  children. 

PROGRESS  IN  RESEARCH 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I am  particularly  impressed  in  relation  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  medical  research,  for  example,  by 
the  way  the  Children’s  Bureau  staff  has  been  able  to  put  to  work 
some  of  the  recent  findings  of  the  medical  profession  so  that  we  have 
all  over  the  country  an  increased  opportunity  for  children  to  have 
the  benefits  of  this  brought  to  them  in  such  examples  as  the  regional 
heart  centers  like  the  one  in  Minnesota  where  highly  specialized  sur- 
gical care  is  available  for  children. 

Similarly  we  put  the  knowledge  to  work  that  was  gained  through 
helping  World  War  II  veterans  who  were  amputees.  This  has  now 
been  translated  into  terms  of  help  for  child  amputees  and  on  a re- 
gional level  new  techniques  and  new  prosthetic  devices  are  bringing- 
new  life  to  many  children. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  in  other  areas  other  kinds  of  medical 
research  are  being  considered  to  be  put  to  work  in  speech  and  hearing 
and  epilepsy  and  we  look  forward  to  assisting  the  States  as  they 
reach  out  for  this  kind  of  new  development. 

The  whole  area  of  mental  retardation,  assistance  given  to  us  by 
Congress  and  by  the  very  vocal  voice  of  the  parents,  I think,  has 
found  real  root  in  the  developments  in  the  last  year  within  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau.  Both  our  Divisions  of  Social  Services  and  Health 
Services  and  our  Research  Division  now  have  personnel  who  are 
assisting  in  bringing  to  fruition  many  of  the  things  that  are  helpful 
directly  to  children  to  lead  more  useful  lives  and  to  their  parents  to 
be  more  helpful  to  them. 
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In  our  Social  Service  Division  it  is  heartening  to  know  that  many 
States  are  developing  additional  ways  of  helping  keep  children  in 
their  own  homes.  One  of  the  specific  things  I have  seen  grow  during 
this  past  year  has  been  the  plans  for  homemaker  services  which  are 
rather  unevenly  developed  but  which  we  hope  may  become  more  wide- 
spread as  we  sponsor  a conference  on  homemaker  services.  This 
conference  will  include  not  only  the  people  in  the  operating  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  also 
25  voluntary  agencies  who  are  helping  us  now  gather  facts  about  prac- 
tice throughout  the  country  and  are  looking  forward  to  a conference 
in  early  1959  so  that  they  can  have  a more  widespread  understanding 
of  how  this  way  of  keeping  children  at  home  during  times  of  crisis 
in  the  family  can  be  made  more  effective  through  the  experiences  of 
agencies  in  homemaker  services. 

I understand  we  have  an  increasing  number  of  children  who  are 
being  reported  to  us  by  the  States  as  being  neglected  and  abused  and 
we  are  having  an  opportunity  to  work  with  the  States  in  the  inservice 
and  other  training  methods,  so  that  protective  services  may  continue 
a higher  quality  of  service  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  children  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  receive  not 
only  this  kind  of  service,  but,  through  our  Division  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Service,  help  is  provided  for  a great  many  of  the  problems 
with  which  communities  are  struggling  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  increasing  number  of  youngsters  who  have  already  become  delin- 
quent. I think  specifically  it  is  important  to  note  that  we  are  so 
keenly  aware  that  the  number  of  children  who  have  been  arrested 
and  have  come  before  juvenile  courts  from  1948  to  1956  has  doubled. 
Even  during  this  past  year  an  increase  of  21  percent  is  reported  as  a 
statistic  within  our  own  Division  of  Research.  We  know  we  have  a 
big  problem  here  and  we  know  a mounting  number  of  requests  are 
coming  to  us  from  the  States.  We  try  to  answer  these  requests.  It 
is  encouraging  to  know,  for  example,  IT  States  were  visited  and  35 
institutions  helped.  There  are  other  statistics  of  our  effort  to  reach 
out  to  meet  the  needs  of  communities.  Also  in  Washington  we  held 
a conference  to  bring  together  groups  who  are  trying  to  formulate 
better  ways  of  meeting  hostile,  antisocial  gangs.  This  conference 
afforded  opportunities  for  people  to  exchange  experience  and  try  to 
evaluate  and  formulate  theory  so  that  they  could  go  back  to  their 
communities  and  better  meet  some  of  their  concerns  about  youths  who 
are  in  conflict. 

Finally,  I think  it  is  exciting  to  know  what  our  small  research  di- 
vision is  doing  in  attempting  to  find  out  the  answers  to  the  various 
problems  selected  according  to  the  current  pressures  and  interests. 

We  are  working  on  a study  trying  to  find  out,  for  example,  what 
happens  to  children  who  are  adopted  without  the  benefit  of  agencies. 
This  is  in  cooperation  with  Florida  and  some  private  foundation 
funds  but  this  will  make  an  interesting  demonstration  of  this  impor- 
tant subject  of  what  happens  to  these  children  when  they  are  in  homes 
over  a long  period  of  time.  We  can  look  at  this  pilot  study  and  give 
some  better  information  for  others  who  are  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  adoption. 
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PUBLICATION’S 

Always,  along  with  this  responsibility  the  Bureau  has  had  tradi- 
tionally for  investigating  conditions  affecting  the  lives  of  children, 
has  been  the  reporting  upon  these  situations.  Our  publications  give 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  many  people  are  interested;  not  only  pro- 
fessional people  who  use  our  journals,  but  also  parents. 

Only  this  last  week  we  found  out  that  among  the  first  5 best  sellers 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  4 of  these  are  our  publications  in 
relation  to  children. 

Mr.  Foo artt.  What  are  they? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  They  range  this  way : Infant  Care,  Prenatal  Care, 
Tour  Child  from  One  to  Six,  and  Your  Child  from  Six  to  Twelve. 
The  other  one  in  that  five  best  sellers  list  is  Your  Income  Tax. 

Mr.  Laird.  Are  these  actually  the  best  sellers  or  the  largest  numbers 
of  copies  printed  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  These  are  actuallv  the  best  sellers.  These  are  sold 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Schottland.  Lots  of  people  pay  for  them. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  have  a series  of  pamphlets  on  children  with 
various  handicapping  conditions,  and  we  just  this  last  year  printed 
one  on  the  child  who  is  mentally  retarded.  Already  we  have  sold 
120,000  copies  since  this  was  issued.  That  is  all  sold. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  one  on  mental  retardation  with  you  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I do  not  think  we  have  one  with  us,  but  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  it  to  you. 

I think  this  really  gives  you  illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  progress  I 
have  observed  since  I have  been  with  the  Bureau. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

As  you  know,  the  Bureau  is  requesting  no  new  positions  in  1959  in 
the  appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses.  Any  increase  is  related 
to  the  maintaining  of  the  1958  positions  and  expenses  that  are  attend- 
ant thereupon  in  1959. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  you  ask  the  Department  for  in  1959? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  In  1959  we  asked  the  Department  for  $2,150,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  cut  you  almost  $150,000. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  $137,000. 

Mr.  Fortney.  That  is  the  estimate  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Department  went  along  with  you,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  cut  you  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  program  looks  to  be  just  about  the  same  as  1958. 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  next  item  has  to  do  with  the  White  House 
Conference,  which  is  a new  item. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  something  that  happens  every  10  years. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes,  since  1909. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  had  a little  difficulty  with  the  last  one,  I remem- 
ber, the  1950  conference.  It  seemed  that  the  request  was  for  more 
money  than  the  committee  thought  it  should  cost  at  that  time. 
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Mrs.  Oettinger.  Actually,  some  of  the  expenses  of  that  Conference 
was  borne  by  additional  funds  from  foundations,  too. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  anticipate  this  Conference  will  cost? 
This  will  be  held  in  1960. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  $150,000,  this  year. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  1959? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fortney.  There  will  be  a proposal  for  another  appropriation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  you  will  be  asking  for  in  1960? 

Mr.  Fortney.  I do  not  think  we  have  settled  on  a figure. 

COST  OF  PREVIOUS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  did  the  last  one  cost  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  $75,000  of  moneys  from  the  Government  for  each 
of  2 years,  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  We  estimate  that  the  total 
cost  was  about  $425,000.  That  includes  the  personnel  which  was 
loaned  to  us  in  rather  generous  amounts.  Would  you  like  a further 
breakdown  on  that  ? I think  we  have  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  you  should. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Appropriation,  1949 $75,  000 

Appropriation,  1950 75,  000 

Pri\  ate  contributions 175,  000 

Estimated  value  of  loan  of  personnel 100,  000 


Total 425,  000 


Mr.  Fogarty.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  in  1949  they 
spent  $67,379  and  had  10  positions  for  practically  the  same  activities 
in  connection  with  the  same  kind  of  a conference.  I was  wondering 
why  you  are  asking  for  $150,000  and  18  positions  in  1959. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  This  is  essentially  correct.  There  were  2 ap- 
propriations, $75,000  each,  at  that  time.  We  did  have  to  make  these 
5 additional  requests  from  private  resources,  and  in  1960  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  secure  amounts  suf- 
ficient. I think  we  also  felt  that  we  were  very  much  handicapped  by 
the  too-limited  funds  to  finance  the  first  year  of  the  Conference  the 
las'  time. 

Mr.  Schottland.  It  should  be  said  that  the  appropriation  last 
time  was  really  not  sufficient  to  run  the  kind  of  conference  that  was 
run,  and  two  things  happened.  First,  the  Bureau  got  as  much  use 
of  personnel  from  all  departments  of  Government  as  it  possibly 
could,  which  was  very  unsatisfactory  because  they  are  all  jammed 
themselves  in  terms  of  their  workload  and,  second,  a really  big  drive 
was  made  to  get  outside  funds,  foundation  funds,  and  others.  Sub- 
stantial funds  were  forthcoming  to  help  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  cut  your  request 
in  half,  or  something  like  that,  and  told  you  to  finish  up  with  it. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  remember  in  detail  the  reasons  why  we 
did  that.  Dr.  Lesser  was  here  then. 
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Dr.  Lesser.  I was  not  in  the  hearing,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  was 
also  expressed  at  that  time  the  importance  of  private  funds  to  sup- 
plement Government  funds.  This  was  not  a purely  Government  ven- 
ture; it  was  really  a people’s  conference.  I think  that,  in  part,  was 
the  reason. 

TRAVEL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  do  you  need  $25,000  for  travel  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  hope  that  the  President  will  appoint,  as  in  the 
past,  a national  advisory  committee.  That  national  advisory  com- 
mittee is  to  meet.  We  estimate  there  will  be  about  25  persons,  at 
$100  per  person,  and  would  necessarily  have  about  3 meetings  a year. 
That  is  a rough  estimate  of  the  cost  for  that  kind  of  travel. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  about  what  we  did  in  1949  ? 

Mr.  Oettinger.  Dr.  Bain,  you  have  been  looking  at  the  figures. 

Dr.  Bain.  I think  that  is  just  about  what  happened  in  that  time. 
I think  the  travel  is  about  the  same. 

(It  was  subsequently  determined  that  a total  of  $7,437  was  obli- 
gated for  travel  in  1949.) 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Additionally,  there  is  staff  travel,  which  we  esti- 
mate to  be  about  $11,000,  and  the  remainder  is  for  meetings  of  the 
Special  Factfinding  Committee.  That  will  be  basic  to  everything  that 
people  look  into  in  a conference,  and  we  will  have  to  update  our 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  happening  to  children  in  these  last  10 
years.  Many  of  these  people  will  be  giving  their  time,  but  we  have 
to  pay  their  travel  expenses.  They  will  be  outstanding  experts  sum- 
moned. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  like,  at  this  point,  to  insert  a telegram  from 
Mr.  Kobert  E.  Bondy  in  the  the  record. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  follows :) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  3, 1958. 

Representative  John  E.  Fogarty, 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Executive  committee  of  council  of  National  Organizations  for  Children  and 
Youth  strongly  urges  approval  of  $150,000  appropriation  for  1960  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  included  in  Federal  Budget. 

Robert  E.  Bondy,  Chairman. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  request  for  the  Bureau’s 
salaries  and  expenses  is  $2,013,000,  or  an  increase  of  $13,000  over  1958, 
but  $45,200  over  the  amount  available  for  expenditure  in  1958,  since 
there  is  a reserve  for  savings  of  $32,200. 

Is  that  reserve  for  the  same  reason  that  you  have  given  on  the 
others  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Deferment  of  employment  beyond  the  date  anticipated 
in  the  budget,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  the  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 
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POSITIONS  ALLOWED  IN  1958  FOR  PLANNING  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  see  anywhere  in  the  justifications  where  you 
have  deducted  the  $9,000  Congress  allowed  for  preliminary  planning 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  Is  that  not  a 
nonrecurring  cost  in  1958  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I think  we  will  need  to  use  that  personnel  in  addi- 
tion  to  whatever  else  we  have  to  ask  for  in  the  $150,000  appropriation 
request. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  mean  that  as  an  addition  to  your  request  of 
$150,000  and  18  positions  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes ; it  is  in  addition. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  So  you  are  carrying  this  amount  in  your  own  salaries 
and  expenses  in  this  area,  and  also  in  the  other  request  for  $150,000 
and  18  positions  for  the  same  work  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  There  must  be  somebody  within  our  Children’s 
Bureau  who  funnels  the  amount  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  by 
the  Children’s  Bureau  from  the  Director  and  the  staff  of  the  White 
House  Conference. 

The  request  for  each  of  the  divisions  to  make  contributions  needs 
somebody  through  whom  this  can  properly  be  handled. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I was  wondering  why  it  should  not  be  all  in  one 
appropriation  rather  than  spread  it  around  like  this.  Does  anybody 
know  why  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I think  our  feeling  was  that  it  was  an  intrabureau 
job  and  it  then  became  a staff  position  in  the  Bureau  and  not  a part  of 
the  staff  of  the  White  House  Conference. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Where  does  that  show  up  in  the  “Salaries  and  ex- 
penses” item  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  It  is  under  the  activity  of  “Administration.” 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  people  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  One  planning  person,  and  a secretary. 

BALANCE  BETWEEN  SERVICES  AND  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  1959,  you  say  that  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  estab- 
lishing a better  balance  between  the  Bureau’s  programs  of  services, 
and  its  program  of  research. 

Has  it  been  out  of  balance  for  some  time  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I do  not  think  that  the  negative  is  necessarily  true. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  where  improved  coordination  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction.  I think  in  all  organizations  we  hope  to  achieve  the 
best  possible  balance  and  it  is  for  that  more  effective  way  of  working 
that  we  are  trying  to  move. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  a New  Look  that  you  brought  into  the  Depart- 
ment? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I think  that  every  new  chief  has  a chance  to  take  a 
New  Look. 

speech  and  hearing  services 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  that  you  have  that  privilege.  You  should 
have. 

You  say  on  page  7 that  only  about  one-half  of  the  State  health  de- 
partments and.  the  crippled  children  agencies  are  engaged  in  speech 
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and  hearing  services.  Is  that  all  the  interest  there  is  in  this  problem 
all  over  the  country  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Doctor,  do  you  have  a few  words  on  that? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  that  just  about  represents  activities  which  can 
be  readily  identified  in  fairly  specific  terms.  It  seems  to  me  that  while 
some  progress  has  been  made,  the  way  is  wide  open  to  do  a great  deal 
more  work  in  this  area.  This  is  a potentially  very  productive  area 
because  hearing  impairment  frequently  starts  early  in  childhood  and 
the  child’s  growth,  education,  and  health  are  involved. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  State  has  the  best  program  in  speech  and  hear- 
ing, in  your  opinion  ? 

Is  there  any  State  that  actually  stands  out,  or  are  they  all  about  the 
same? 

MARYLAND  AND  TENNESSEE  PROGRAMS 

Dr.  Lesser.  I would  say  that  Maryland  has  a very  good  program. 
They  were  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field.  The  District  of  Columbia 
has  a good  program  and  Wisconsin  has  a good  program.  Iowa  has 
a good  program. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  about  Tennessee  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  They  have  an  excellent  program  and  this  is  a program 
of  more  recent  origin.  This  is  a State  where  a relatively  small  amount 
of  money  from  our  B funds  enabled  them  to  start  a program  several 
years  ago.  This  produced  such  a favorable  result  that  the  State  legis- 
lature appropriated  some  $80,000  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  some  very  active  people  in  Tennessee.  That 
is  why  I asked  about  it,  in  respect  to  the  speech  and  hearing  defect 
program.  I was  wondering  what  they  were  doing. 

Dr.  Lesser.  From  a simple  beginning  of  a demonstration  program 
they  have  now  developed  clinics  in  the  major  cities  of  the  State.  In 
addition,  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Wilkinson,  a prominent  otolar- 
yngologist in  Nashville,  a training  program  was  started  at  a center 
in  Nashville  which  is  affiliated  with  Vanderbilt  University.  This  pro- 
vides excellent  opportunities  for  the  training  of  audiologists. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  else  do  you  think  the  Children’s  Bureau  could 
do  in  this  regard  to  expand  these  activities  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  that  we  could  give  further  assistance  to  States 
in  both  the  technical  area  of  providing  consultation  to  them,  technical 
help  in  increasing  understanding  of  these  problems  and  in  pointing 
out  ways  in  which  other  States  have  made  progress,  so  that  those  States 
which  have  not  yet  developed  these  programs  can  also  do  so.  These 
programs  do  cost  money,  like  everything  else. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  program  does  not  cost  money  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Exactly.  So,  I think  that  we  simply  must  recognize 
that  it  is  only  through  expenditures  for  public  health  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  progress  like  this. 

RHODE  ISLAND  PROGRAM 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  is  Rhode  Island  doing  in  this  area  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Well,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  not  be  bashful.  If  they  are  not  doing  anything, 
say  so. 

Dr.  Lesser.  I would  not  say  they  are  not  doing  anything,  but  they 
do  not  have  a specific  program  in  this  area.  I know  that  there  is  an 
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interest  and  I have  discussed  with  the  State  health  people  this  prob- 
lem, and  I think  a program  may  be  developed. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  do  they  say  ? Are  they  interested  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  they  are  interested  and  I think  it  is  a matter 
of  time  before  they  will  develop  a program. 

CONFERENCE  ON  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  that  the  Children’s  Bureau  is  planning  to  call 
a conference  this  year  of  the  directors  of  State  mental  retardation 
services.  Does  every  State  have  a director  of  mental  retardation 
service  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  No.  The  conference  will  include  all  of  the  directors 
of  maternal  and  child  health  and  the  directors  of  mental  retardation 
clinics,  so  that  it  would  include  all  maternal  and  child  health  di- 
rectors whether  or  not  they  have  mental-retardation  programs,  and 
the  directors  of  the  clinics  in  30  States  which  now  have  active  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  30  States  which  have  active  programs  in 
mental  retardation  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Actually,  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  30  States  receiving 
special-project  grants  from  us.  There  are  several  additional  States, 
such  as  Indiana,  which  did  not  elect  to  request  a special-project  grant 
but  it  is  using  $80,000  of  its  regular  maternal  and  child  health  appor- 
tionment for  a clinic. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  That  is  F ederal  funds  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  and  there  are  several  other  States,  such  as  Dela- 
ware and  Oregon,  which  are  also  developing  programs  with  other  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Which  are  the  States  not  doing  anything  in  this  field  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I have  a list  of  the  States  which  do  have  programs, 
but  I do  not  have  with  me  a list  of  the  States  which  do  not. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  can  supply  it  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Lesser.  All  right. 

(The  list  referred  to  follows :) 

States  Reporting  Little  or  No  Program  Development  in  Mental  Retardation 

Louisiana  New  Jersey 

Maryland  ' North  Dakota 

Mississippi  South  Dakota 

Montana  Virgin  Islands 

Nebraska  Wyoming 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  expect  will  come  out  of  such  a con- 
ference and  when  is  this  conference  going  to  be  called  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  This  conference  will  be  held  March  24  and  25  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  coming  month  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  sir.  It  really  has  come  about  as  a result  of  the 
requests  of  the  people  actually  engaged  in  these  programs.  It  has  a 
twofold  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  particularly  the  clinic  directors 
and  maternal  and  child  health  directors  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  whether  all  of  the  people  engaged  in  these  programs  can  come 
to  some  common  agreement  on  basic  items  of  recordkeeping,  so  that 
at  some  point  the  experiences  of  all  of  these  programs  in  specific  areas 
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can  be  added  up.  If  they  keep  identical  data  regarding  some  items 
the  30  or  31  States  will  be  able  to  add  up  their  experiences. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  is  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  which 
is  what  they  wish  to  do,  to  have  a general  discussion  of  mutual 
problems  and  report  on  the  kinds  of  progress  they  are  making. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I might  say  that  Dr.  Lesser  has  been  very  helpful 
to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  setting  up  a project.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  there  in  the  children  who  have  some  form  of 
mental  retardation. 

Are  the  national  parents  groups  going  to  be  invited  to  this 
conference? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Hall  will  be  there.  Mr.  Dybwad  is  going  to  be  at  another 
meeting.  In  fact,  at  the  numerous  State  and  regional  conferences  that 
we  helped  to  put  on  in  the  past  year,  parents  in  those  areas  have  all 
been  invited. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I find  them  to  be  a very  dedicated  group  of  people, 
the  parents  of  retarded  children. 

publications 

I was  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that  you  have  already  sold  120,000 
copies  of  this  pamphlet,  The  Mentally  Retarded  Child. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  is  quite  a demand  and  apparently  a lot  of 
interest  in  this  area,  judging  from  your  sales. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  That  indicates  it. 

Mr.  Schottland.  It  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  and  the  reviews  have 
been  quite  good.  I think  it  is  the  quality  that  is  responsible  for  that 
high  sales. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I think  most  of  them  are. 

Then  there  are  these  other  pamphlets  that  you  mentioned.  They 
are  all  good.  I just  hope  they  are  kept  up  to  date. 

Are  they  kept  up  to  date  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  have  opportunities  to  have  them  reedited  at 
specified  periods.  I think  it  is  very  interesting  that  when  they  are 
reedited,  it  is  not  just  the  people  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  who  look 
at  them,  but  they  are  sent  to  experts  all  over  the  country  in  the 
particular  field  in  which  that  pamphlet  is  specializing,  it  means 
that  it  is  not  only  given  to  the  professional  people  but  also  to  the 
consumers.  For  example,  we  are  very  interested  in  what  parents 
think  about  our  prenatal  care.  They  write  to  us  as  well  as  others  and 
when  we  have  finished  we  incorporate  all  of  the  expert  opinion  that 
we  can  garner,  as  well  as  new  scientific  findings  that  have  come  to 
our  attention. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  been  getting  some  evidence  of  that  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  that  the  more  knowledge  that  is  available  to  moth- 
ers on  prenatal  care,  the  more  it  helps  in  eliminating  some  forms  of 
cerebral  palsy  and  other  things. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Starting  at  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

How  does  the  sale  of  that  pamphlet  compare  with  Infant  Care? 
Is  that  still  the  best  seller  ? , 
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Mrs.  Oettinger.  Infant  Care  is  still  first.  This  is  the  second  best 
seller. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Am  I right  when  I tell  these  mothers  that  when  they 
receive  this  pamphlet  it  is  about  as  good  information  as  can  be  gath- 
! ered  in  a pamphlet  and  it  is  something  that  they  can  rely  on  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  use  that  it  is  put  to  by  the  medical  and  other 
j fields  certainly  indicates  that  they  must  have  great  confidence  in  it. 

A recent  survey  showed  85  percent  of  the  quantity  orders  ( 100  copies 
I or  more)  received  at  the  GPO  during  a 2-month  period  came  from 
health  agencies  or  health  personnel,  including  doctors. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  interesting. 

What  are  you  doing  in  juvenile  delinquency  that  you  have  not  been 
doing  before  ? 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  have  been  attempting  to  respond  to  a number 
of  requests  by  communities  and  to  ferret  out  those  which  are  of  highest 
priority.  We  have  had  a series  of  conferences  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  in  relation  to  the  training  of  individuals  who  work  di- 
rectly with  the  juvenile  delinquent.  These  individuals  range  all  the 
way  from  the  police  officer,  the  probation  officer,  to  people  who  are 
working  in  public  training  institutions.  We  anticipate  that  the  next 
stage  will  represent  a training  opportunity  for  people  in  boys’  and 
girls’  training  schools.  This  will  be  for  the  superintendents  of  these 
institutions  and  it  follows  the  original  meeting  with  the  people  who 
worked  directly  with  the  children  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  That  is  one  of  the  areas  that  you  are  concerned  about 
because  of  the  increase  in  recent  years  in  juvenile  delinquency? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  It  seems  the  basic  way  to  help  in  both  prevention 
and  treatment  of  delinquency. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  You  think  we  ought  to  be  doing  more  in  that  area  than 
we  are  doing  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  There  is  a great  deal  more  that  people  in  the  States 
let  us  know  they  wish  to  be  doing.  We  cannot  respond  to  every  com- 
munity at  all  times. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Did  you  say  a while  ago  that  arrests  of  children  have 
doubled  since  1950  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  1948, 1 think  the  date  was. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Since  1948  the  arrests  of  children  have  just  doubled? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  baffled  many 
people.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  many  people  are  interested 
in  studying. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  the  Children’s 
Bureau  is  making  in  this  area  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  are  moving  ahead  thoughtfully. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I do  not  doubt  that.  I imagine  you  are  moving  ahead 
thoughtfully  in  every  area  that  you  are  studying,  but  I was  wondering 
if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  you  are  making  in  view  of  this 
alarming  increase  in  arrests  since  1948  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  There  is  an  overwhelming  need  and  we  certainly 
cannot  respond  to  all  of  the  various  angles  that  we  would  like  to 
pursue. 
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Mr.  F ogarty.  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  some  money  to  pursue 
some  of  these  other  angles? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  would  like  to  have  more  opportunity  to  help 
people  specifically  in  consultation  on  juvenile  courts  and  probation  and 
additional  training  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency.  We  work  also 
with  States  and  communities  on  legislation.  There  is  a large  field  for 
helping  in  that  area,  too. 

ADOPTIONS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  adoption  field  now?  Do 
you  have  any  new  procedures  or  recommendations  since  you  have  taken 
over  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  have  had  increasing  concern  about  adoption. 
Perhaps  Miss  Arnold,  who  works  closely  with  adoption,  could  give 
you  something  on  that. 

Miss  Arnold.  We  have  been  carrying  on  in  this  field  of  independent 
adoption.  I think  I spoke  to  it  a little  bit  last  year.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  work  with  social  workers,  with  doctors  and  with 
lawyers,  as  to  what  their  responsibilities  are.  We  have  had  a meeting 
with  the  social  workers  and  have  material  developed  in  that  area. 
We  have  also  had  a meeting  with  a group  of  doctors.  I think  this  was 
one  of  the  best  meetings  that  we  have  had  made  up  of  general  prac- 
titioners, obstetricians,  pediatricians,  hospital  administrators,  and 
psychiatrists.  These  doctors  worked  for  2 days  on  a definition  of 
what  was  their  role  in  the  field  of  adoption  and  what  were  some  of 
the  safeguards  needed  to  be  provided  by  social  agencies  and  courts. 

We  are  now  planning  a meeting  with  a group  of  lawyers  to  deter- 
mine their  responsibility  in  adoptions.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
meetings  we  may  bring  all  three  groups  together.  We  then  hope  to 
get  out  some  statements  that  will  be  useful  to  all  three  fields. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  three  are  those? 

Miss  Arnold.  Social  workers,  doctors,  and  lawyers. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  independent  agencies  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  You  mean  the  ones  who  are  placing  them  inde- 
pendently ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Miss  Arnold.  It  is  that  group  we  are  concerned  about.  That  is, 
the  individuals  who  are  placing  children  for  adoption  when  there  are 
no  social  services  available.  We  are  finding  that  we  are  making  some 
progress  in  that  group.  Until  about  a year  ago,  over  50  percent  of 
adoptions  in  the  country  were  made  by  individuals  without  the  benefit 
of  social  services. 

Now  we  have  the  figure  of  60  percent  of  the  adoptions  by  nonrela- 
tives being  made  through  the  social  agencies ; 40  percent  are  independ- 
ent placements.  I think  we  are  making  some  real  progress  in  that  field. 

SALE  OF  BABIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  problem  of  the  sale  of  babies?  Is 
that  still  a real  problem  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  I would  say  it  is  still  a real  problem. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  it  going  up,  down,  or  is  it  about  the  same  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  About  the  same,  as  far  as  we  know.  We  do  not  have 
any  count  on  that.  We  know  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  when 
there  are  hearings  and  people  are  brought  in  to  testify. 
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The  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
has  been  having  some  hearings  on  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  average  price  today  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  They  run  from  about  $1,000  up  as  high  as  $4,500  for  a 
child.  That  is  what  they  are  getting,  according  to  our  reports. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  two  or  three  of  the  recent  articles  on  this  that  I read 
in  the  newspapers  they  seem  to  bend  over  backward  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  person  had  paid  some  amount  of  money  and  the  baby 
was  handed  over  in  a parking  lot,  or  something  like  that. 

Miss  Arnold.  They  sometimes  try  to  get  around  that  by  having  the 
mother  hand  the  baby  over.  They  say  that  the  mother  is  placing  it, 
instead  of  an  intermediary. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  He  is  still  the  fellow  who  makes  all  the  money? 

Miss  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I often  wondered  why  the  newspapers  would  not  put 
a little  more  emphasis  on  what  the  intermediary  is,  who  he  is,  and  how 
much  he  is  getting  out  of  it,  rather  than  placing  the  responsibility  on 
the  mother. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  a lot  of  these  charges  are  made  by  legiti- 
mate adoption  agencies.  They  are  perfectly  all  right.  A thousand 
dollar  charge  may  not  necessarily  be  out  of  line  ? 

Mr  .Fogarty.  You  mean  for  a lawyer  to  charge  a client  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yo,  for  the  agency. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I am  not  talking  about  legal  adoptions.  I am  talking 
about  the  illegal  sale  of  babies,  the  black  market  in  babies  that  exists. 
That  is  what  I was  referring  to. 

Mr.  Laird.  I just  thought  the  record  should  be  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I agree  with  you  and  am  glad  that  you  brought  it  up. 
I mean  the  illegal  sale  of  babies. 

We  had  a case  in  Boston  recently.  That  was  the  one  I was  think- 
ing of. 

Miss  Arnold.  It  is  true  that  a great  many  private  agencies  charge 
a fee.  That  is  for  the  work  that  they  put  in  in  studying  the  home, 
placing  the  child,  and  they  often  provide  the  legal  service.  That  is  a 
fee  that  is  worked  out  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I had  no  fault  to  find  with  that.  I was  talking  about 
the  illegal  side  of  this,  the  black  market,  as  it  has  been  referred  to. 
That  is  what  I am  concerned  about. 

TREND  IN  BLACK  MARKET 

Is  that  staying  about  the  same  or  increasing,  or  what  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  As  far  as  we  know,  we  have  not  had  new  evidence  that 
it  is  increasing.  The  encouraging  thing  now  is  that  60  percent  of 
adoptions  this  past  year,  had  the  services  of  a social  agency.  This  has 
been  a recent  development. 

If  we  continue  that  increase  we  can  perhaps  cut  down  on  the  gray 
and  black  market  in  babies. 

Mr.  Schottland.  Just  as  a matter  of  interest,  that  problem  is  going 
to  continue  for  sometime  because  the  basic  ingredients  for  the  problem 
are  still  there ; namely,  that  there  are  not  enough  children  for  adoption. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  most  children  adopted  were  full  orphans ; 
that  is,  where  both  parents  were  dead.  They  were  usually  kids 
around  4,  5,  or  6 years  of  age.  That  began  to  change  around  the  turn 
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of  the  century  and  there  are  no  longer  full  orphans  for  practical  pur- 
poses. There  are  practically  less  than  100,000  full  orphans  under  18 
years  of  age  in  the  entire  56  million  children  in  the  country.  The 
reason  is  that  women  no  longer  died  in  childbirth  and  men  do  not 
die  as  early.  For  practically  every  child,  there  is  at  least  one  parent 
around  the  corner  someplace.  You  do  not  have  the  big  supply  of 
children  that  you  used  to  have  in  the  ranks  of  full  orphans. 

When  you  have  a parent  around  the  corner,  then  you  get  into  the 
many  complications  that  cause  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  is  struggling  in  trying  to  develop  with  the  agencies 
and  with  the  organizations  programs  that  will  protect  the  children. 

ADOPTION  SERVICES 

Mr.  Taber.  What  are  those  difficulties  that  child  adoption  run 
into? 

Miss  Arnold.  One  problem  has  been  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
adoption  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  these  families.  There 
needs  to  be  a development  of  more  services  under  both  public  auspices 
as  well  as  private.  There  is  this  problem,  too,  that  some  of  these  chil- 
dren, babies  particularly,  are  not  coming  to  the  social  agencies,  and  if 
they  do  not  come  to  the  agencies,  they  do  not  have  as  many  to  place. 

We  have  a number  of  unmarried  mothers  and  this  problem  centers 
around  the  unmarried  mothers.  They  go  to  doctors,  because  of  the 
need  for  medical  service,  and  then  they  often  get  involved  in  inde- 
pendent placements.  If  those  children  or  babies  could  get  to  the 
agencies,  the  agencies  would  have  more  babies  available  for  adop- 
tion. You  have  the  problem  of  many  families  coming  to  the  agency 
for  children  and  many  children  being  placed  independently. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  lack  of  adoption  services.  They  are 
not  available  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  they  should  be.  There 
is  also  the  problem  of  providing  medical  care  to  unmarried  mothers 
which  is  not  always  available  through  the  agency  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Schottland.  You  might  mention  the  international  problem 
in  which  they  are  involved. 

Miss  Arnold.  We  are  working  a great  deal  on  the  problem  of  place- 
ment of  foreign  children. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  not  have  foundling  homes  that  take  care  of 
that  pretty  well  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  There  are  homes  for  unmarried  mothers  and  their 
babies,  but  they  are  not  all  over  the  country.  They  are  relatively 
scarce  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  usually  small  homes 
located  in  just  one  section  and  they  are  not  by  any  means  sufficient 
to  handle  the  problem. 

LEGISLATION  REGARDING  BLACK  MARKET  IN  BABIES 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Are  there  any  State  laws  or  Federal  laws  on  the 
black  market  sale  of  babies  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  There  is  a bill  pending  in  Congress  now.  It  was 
introduced  in  the  84th  Congress  and,  I believe,  passed  the  Senate. 
Then  it  was  reintroduced  and  it  has  not  had  any  hearings  up  to  this 
point. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  How  would  that  affect  the  person  who  purchased 
that  baby  in  the  black  market  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  The  penalties  are  very  high,  very  stiff.  Of  course, 
it  relates  to  interstate  placements.  It  does  not  relate  to  placements 
within  the  State.  The  penalties,  particularly  to  an  intermediary 
who  sells  a baby  and  receives  profit  are  high.  I think  it  is  as  high 
as  $10,000  fine  and  I believe  5 years  in  prison.  It  also  applies  to 
unauthorized  people  who  place  a child,  even  if  it  is  not  for  profit. 
There,  again,  there  are  penalties  in  the  law. 

TREND  IN  BIRTH  STATISTICS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  are  about  4 million  babies  being  born  a year 
now.  Is  that  about  the  figure  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  Four  and  a quarter  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  4,250,000?  Do  you  ladies  have  the  information  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  is  going  to  increase  or  decrease  in  years  to 
come? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  have  some  projections  that  I think  are  very 
graphically  shown  in  our  new  publication  that  is  a chart  book. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  does  it  show? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  It  shows  births  continue  to  climb. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  From  what  year  to  what  year? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  have  here  from  1910.  We  see,  however,  a 
sharp  increase  from  1945. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  in  the  next  3 
or  4 years  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  As  we  project  ahead,  we  believe  that  there  will 
be  an  increased  number  of  children,  so  that  our  demographers  tell  us 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  76  million  in  1970. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  4,250,000  were  born  in  1958,  how  many  do  you 
expect  will  be  born  in  1959  and  1960  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  On  the  basis  of  the  experience  in  the  last  few  years,  it 
looks  as  if  approximately  this  rate  will  continue,  or  go  up  a little  bit. 
In  other  words,  our  proportion  of  children  in  the  total  population  is 
increasing. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I would  think  so.  As  the  population  is  increasing, 
I would  think  the  population  of  the  children  would  increase. 

Dr.  Lesser.  Relative  to  the  total  population,  the  percentage  of  the 
population  of  children  has  increased.  According  to  these  projections 
which  we  get  from  the  census,  in  1956,  we  had  57  million  children, 
and  it  looks  as  if  by  1970  we  will  have  76  million,  1975,  we  will  have 
84  million.  It  goes  up  like  this  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  projection? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I wouldn’t  think  so. 

Grants  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  grants-to-States  request  last  year  was  for 
$41,500,000  which  was  appropriated.  The  same  amount  is  requested 
for  1959.  This  is  the  full  amount  authorized,  except  that  the  amount 
for  child  welfare  services  is  $2  million  under  the  authorization  of 
$12  million.  Did  you  ask  the  Department  for  that  $2  million? 


Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  they  did,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Department  cut  them  down? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Department  held  it  to  the  current  level  in  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  with  changing  conditions  and  more  children 
in  our  population,  this  would  be  an  area  where  more  money  could  be 
well  spent.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  recommended  the  need  as  we  saw  it.  We  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  conditions  of  priority. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  that.  Why  did  you  recommend  this 
additional  $2  million  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  felt  that  States  have  indicated  the  ways  that 
they  might  use  this  in  meeting  some  of  the  increased  rises  in  popula- 
tion that  we  have  been  talking  about,  some  of  the  increased  costs,  which 
are  very  apparent  in  administration  of  child  welfare  services. 

Some  of  them  have  wanted  to  increase  the  coverage  in  their  counties. 
There  are  still  many  countries  where  they  do  not  have  any  child  wel- 
fare workers.  There  has  been  great  interest  in  education  of  the  work- 
ers, in  training,  and  special  projects. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  think  it  could  have  been  spent  in  a worthwhile 
way  if  you  had  received  it  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The  States  have  indicated  very  sound  plans. 

PROGRAM  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  you  are  making 
with  the  part  that  you  have  to  play  in  the  problem  of  the  mentally 
retarded  children? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Within  the  Children’s  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I am  really  excited  about  the  kind  of  reaching  out 
that  has  resulted  in  so  many  of  the  States.  There  are  always  more 
things  to  be  done.  I think  it  is  very  encouraging  that  the  States  them- 
selves have  spent  out  of  their  maternal  and  child  health  funds  beyond 
the  million  dollars  which  was  earmarked  by  congressional  authority. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  $2  million  earmarked 
for  that  purpose  ? i 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Dr.  Lesser,  you  listen  very  closely  to  things  that 
States  want  to  do.  You  might  be  able  to  answer  this. 

Dr.  Lesser.  I think  if  there  were  additional  funds  there  would  be 
other  States  that  would  be  interested  in  developing  programs. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  mean  some  of  these  States  haven’t  developed 
programs  in  this  area  because  of  lack  of  funds  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  We  have  reached  just  about  the  limit  of  our  ability 
to  provide  funds  for  these  programs.  We  have  committed  in  terms 
of  plans  and  budgets  over  $1.3  million  of  B funds  for  special  projects, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  available. 

We  are  at  the  ceiling,  as  of  now. 

CHILDREN  OF  MIGRATORY  WORKERS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  are  you  doing  for  the  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers  ? 
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Mrs.  Oettinger.  There  are  some  projects  that  have  been  carried  on 
under  both  the  child  welfare  and  the  health  grants.  An  increasing 
number  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  these  fields  over  the  last  year. 
I think  you  can  point  significantly  to  some  of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  plans  in  Florida  and  Colorado.  I know  also  in  the  child  wel- 
fare services,  some  interesting  additional  consultation  has  been  given 
at  both  the  State  and  local  level  on  services  for  children  of  migrant 
workers. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  are  a pretty  neglected  group.  That  is  putting" 
it  pretty  mildly,  isn’t  it  ? 

Can  you  give  us  anything  specific  that  you  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish to  help  them  in  the  last  year  or  two,  or  do  you  have  any 
plans'in  the  future  to  do  anything  for  them  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I think  the  Florida  experience  and  others  are 
very  interesting.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  Federal  child  welfare  funds  are  being  used  specifi- 
cally in  three  States  for  the  children  of  migrants : Florida,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

In  Florida  they  have  put  funds  in  the  Bel  Glade  area,  and  they 
have  child  welfare  workers  there  trying  to  determine  what  kinds  of 
services  they  need  in  child  welfare  and  whether  there  is  a difference 
between  these  and  services  that  are  given  to  other  children,  and  also 
what  is  the  best  method  of  providing  them.  They  are  using  the  money 
in  Ohio  for  child  welfare  workers  and  for  day  care  centers.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  State  is  now  taking  over  day  care  centers  for  these 
children,  which  were  started  with  Federal  funds. 

In  Pennsylvania,  too,  for  the  first  time,  they  have  a State  consultant 
for  migrant  children  paid  for  from  Federal  funds,  to  work  on  a year- 
round  basis. 

Then,  during  3 months  that  the  migrants  are  in  Pennsylvania,  they 
have  day  care  centers  in  3 counties,  as  well  as  child  welfare  workers. 
Those  were  started  by  Federal  funds  and  have  now  been  taken  over 
by  State  funds. 

They  are  finding  that  these  children  need  the  same  kind  of  services 
as  other  children  need,  but  there  is  sometimes  an  intensity  about  their 
problems.  There  are  problems  of  unmarried  mothers.  They  are  find- 
ing that  the  day  care  problems  are  very  serious.  They  also  are  finding 
that  there  are  problems  among  the  adolescents  who  are  with  the 
migrants  but  are  unattached.  They  don’t  go  into  the  fields.  They 
don’t  have  day  care  services  which  are  for  younger  children. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  such  a thing  as  a gypsy  problem  today?  Are 
there  still  gypsies  traveling  around  the  country  in  small  bands? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I haven’t  heard  of  them. 

Dr.  Lesser.  They  are  decreasing. 

Mr.  Schottlano.  They  are  decreasing.  I know  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country  so  many  of  them  live  right  outside  the  big  cities  and 
they  work  in  the  city.  They  are  not  as  nomadic  as  they  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  As  I used  to  know  them  they  didn’t  work.  They 
went  from  town  to  town  and  stayed  overnight  or  parked  there,  in 
horse  and  wagon  rigs,  or  trucks,  and  then  moved  on.  I never  did  know 
how  they  existed. 

Mr.  Scttottland.  The  economic  situation  has  gotten  them  into  that. 
They  can’t  resist  the  $7,500  a year  salaries,  younger  children  in  par- 
' ticular. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  any  problem  with  the  children  of  these 
gypsy  bands  ? 

Miss  Arnold.  They  haven’t  come  specifically  as  problems  of  the 
gypsy  band.  They  try  to  maintain  their  culture.  Some  of  them 
have  a particular  culture.  We  haven’t  had  any  special  problems  with 
them. 

SERVICES  AVAILABLE  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  all  States  make  these  services  available  to  Indian 
children  on  the  same  basis  as  to  white  children? 

Dr.  Lesser.  All  States,  so  far  as  we  know,  do  with  the  exception  of 
Arizona,  which  does  not  provide  treatment  services  to  crippled  Indian 
children  who  live  on  reservations. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Does  Arizona  have  a crippled  children  program? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Thev  have.  It  is  financed  with  State  funds  but  they 
are  not  receiving  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  giving  these  serv- 
ices to  children  of  Indians? 

Dr.  Lesser.  They  did  receive  Federal  funds,  I think  it  was  until 
1951  when  this  problem  really  came  to  a head.  It  was  determined 
that  we  could  no  longer  legally  approve  a plan  that  excluded  these 
children,  the  basis  for  excluding  them  fundamentally  being  on  ac- 
count of  their  race. 

The  program  is  financed  with  State  funds.  However,  we  are  mak- 
ing it  possible  through  some  of  our  B funds  to  provide  care  for  the 
children  of  the  Indians  on  reservations — Arizona  children — in  Utah, 
and  New  Mexico  hospitals.  We  are  providing  those  States  with  ad- 
ditional money  for  this  purpose. 

Miss  Arnold.  In  child  welfare  the  children  of  Indians  are  given 
service  as  are  other  children.  One  problem  often  is,  however,  that  a 
county  where  there  is  a large  Indian  population  may  ask  that  a full 
time  child  welfare  worker  be  placed  in  that  county.  Because  of  lack 
of  funds,  or  lack  of  personnel,  they  are  not  always  able  to  meet  that 
demand.  This  is  true  of  many  other  counties,  too. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I remember  this  discussion  when  it  arose  in  1948  or 
1949,  and  finally  we  took  action  in  1950  or  1951.  I was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  people  in  the  Public  Health  Service  told  us  that  In- 
dians got  the  same  medical  care  that  is  available  to  white  people  in 
these  States.  I was  surprised  at  what  you  tell  us  of  Arizona. 

Dr.  Lesser.  I would  say  that  Arizona  does  provide  the  same  care 
for  Indian  children  living  off  reservations,  but  they  are  not  provided 
treatment  for  crippled  Indian  children  who  live  on  reservations.  The 
Public  Health  Service  is  helping  out  by  having  direct  contractual 
relationships  through  their  Indian  health  program  and  certain  phy- 
sicians in  the  area,  but  there  is  such  a large  number  of  handicapped 
Indian  children  that  we  will  need  all  of  our  resources  to  help  out  in 
that  situation. 

GRANTS  TO  INDIANA 

Mr.  Denton.  I would  like  to  ask  you  to  look  at  the  table  on  page 
49.  That  is  for  grants  to  States  for  retarded  children.  I note 
Indiana  is  not  in  that  program.  I believe  you  said  that  they  took 
funds  out  of  maternal  care  appropriations. 
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Dr.  Lesser.  Each  State  receives  an  apportionment  by  formula  of 
the  $16.5  million  of  maternal  child  health  funds;  $1  million  of  that 
is  earmarked  for  special  projects.  Indiana  does  not  receive  a special 
project  grant.  They  elected  instead  to  use  some  of  their  regularly 
apportioned  funds,  which  they  get  by  formula,  for  this  purpose. 
They  established  a very  good  clinic  and  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  Would  you  look  at  page  52? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  will  note  that  Indiana  does  not  take  a hundred 
thousand  dollars,  as  they  could,  for  child  welfare  services.  The  sum 
available  to  them  for  child  welfare  services  is  $258,000  plus,  and  they 
take  $158,000  plus,  which  leaves  them  $100,000  they  don’t  use.  If 
they  would  take  $60,000  out  of  that  $158,000  they  wouldn’t  have  much 
left. 

Dr.  Lesser.  This  is  a different  appropriation.  The  maternal  and 
child  health  appropriation  is  part  1 of  title  Y of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Mr.  Denton.  F rom  what  table  do  they  take  that  money  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  They  take  that  money  out  of  the  table  on  page  47, 
grants  for  maternal  and  child  health  services. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  availment  there  was  $310,000,  and  they  used 
$310,000,  but  they  took  $60,000  out  of  that  program  for  retarded 
children. 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Could  they  have  taken  the  $60,000  in  addition  to  that, 
or  not  ? Could  they  have  had  the  $60,000  and  the  $310,000  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  If  they  had  requested  an  additional  sum  at  the  time 
they  started  their  program  we  would  have  undoubtedly  granted  it  to 
them. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  would  they  have  gotten  if  they  had  asked 
for  it  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  The  maximum  grant  that  is  made  is  $60,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  Indiana  had  asked  for  $60,000  more  they  would 
have  gotten  it  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  Governor  of  our  State  was  afraid  they  would 
brainwash  the  people  if  they  took  that  money  for  library  service. 
They  never  made  any  complaint  about  taking  this  money  from  you  for 
that  reason  did  they  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  No,  sir;  they  use  it  for  a good  purpose.  The  health 
department  has  a good  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  have  never  objected  to  taking  any  of  this  money 
from  you  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Denton.  I think  that  is  all. 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 

Mr.  Laird.  On  your  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  it  was  stated  that  $9,000  was  made  available  in  your  salaries 
and  expense  item  in  fiscal  year  1958  budget  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  I vatrd.  Wliat  is  the  total  amount  that  is  in  your  fiscal  1959  budget 
for  that  particular  work?  I refer  to  salaries  and  expenses  for  work 
on  this  White  House  Conference. 

Mr.  F 'ortney.  That  item  is  continued. 

Mr.  Laird.  $9,000?  That  was  only  for  part  of  the  year.  It  must 
be  more  than  that  for  a full  year.  How  much  is  it? 

M r.  Fortney.  It  would  be  an  annualization. 

Mr.  L aird.  It  must  be  more  than  $9,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  we  supply  how  much  of  the  annualization  applies 
to  that  $9,000  for  you  ? 

(The  information  follows :) 

The  animal  cost  of  these  2 positions  in  1959  is  $13,200. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  $9,000  was  for  salaries  and  expenses?  Were  there 
some  purchases  in  there  of  equipment  for  the  new  employees? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  No. 

Mr.  Laird.  All  salaries  and  expenses  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes. 

retarded  children’s  program 

Mr.  Laird.  How  do  you  aid  parent  groups  in  the  retarded  children’s 
program  ? I have  attended  several  group  meetings,  and  I would  like 
to  have  a little  explanation  of  how  you  aid  them. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  There  have  been  some  interesting  regional  meet- 
ings. 

Twenty-six  States  have  been  involved  in  those.  The  participation 
of  the  parents  varies  from  spot  to  spot. 

Dr.  Lesser.  Members  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  staff  participate  in 
meetings  with  professional  people,  as  well  as  members  of  parents’ 
groups.  In  such  meetings  we  present  information  with  respect  to  the 
kinds  of  programs  which  other  States  are  developing,  with  an  aim  to 
helping  such  groups  in  formulating  their  own  plans.  We  have  had 
many  discussions  with  the  professional  staff  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children,  which  develops  overall  planning  for  all 
the  parents’  groups. 

We  have  also  prepared  several  publications,  which  are  well  received 
by  parents’  groups,  and  which  they  find  very  helpful.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  a staff  member  who  is  devoting  all  of  her  time  to  the 
preparation  of  a manual  of  home  training  of  retarded  children.  Such 
a manual  is  addressed  to  the  parents  to  give  them  practical,  everyday 
information  about  how  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  raising  a mentally 
retarded  child. 

Mr.  Laird.  There  is  no  direct  financial  aid  ? Is  it  more  in  the  way 
of  consultation  and  advice  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  There  is  no  direct  financial  aid,  since  by  law  the  mater- 
nal and  child-health  fund  must  go  to  the  State  health  department,  but 
the  parents  bring  their  children  to  these  clinics,  which  are  established 
by  the  State  health  departments  for  this  purpose.  Therefore,  indirect- 
ly, at  least  so  far  as  the  Children’s  Bureau  is  concerned,  the  parents  are 
helped.  At  such  clinics  these  children  receive  a diagnosis,  and  evalua- 
tion of  their  potential  capacity  for  development. 

Parents  are  aided  in  their  problems  with  respect  to  the  growth  of 
these  children.  They  are  given  counselling  and  are  helped  to  reach 
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a decision  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  child  at 
home  or  place  him  in  an  institution,  whatever  seems  best  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Laied.  I have  noticed  in  the  last  few  years  that  these  parents 
are  more  willing  to  talk  about  their  problems  than  they  ever  have 
been  before.  I think  that  is  an  important  accomplishment. 

Dr.  Lessee.  This  is  very  important.  In  Wisconsin,  the  State  health 
department  uses  their  grant  for  a very  important  training  program 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School,  to  supply  much  needed 
trained  personnel  for  such  work,  since  there  is  a scarcity  of  physicians, 
internes,  residents,  social  workers  in  these  programs.  They  get  train- 
ing through  this  program,  which  includes  a clinic  where  people  in 
the  area  can  bring  their  children. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  Laied.  What  kind  of  work  have  you  done  with  the  States  on 
this  type  of  approach  as  far  as  juvenile  delinquency  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Geeen.  In  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency,  about  46  of  the 
States  now  have  a governor’s  committee  on  children  and  youth.  They 
are  primarily  advisory  committees  to  the  governors;  they  are  fact- 
finding. They  also  disseminate  information  and  facts  to  the  localities 
on  how  local  communities  can  mobilize  their  services.  A number  of 
these  governors  conferences  have  directed  their  attention  to  what  they 
call  citizen  participation,  or  to  parents  groups. 

California  is  a good  example,  Minnesota  is  another  example,  Not 
only  do  they  direct  their  attention  to  the  parents’  groups  but  a num- 
ber of  these  governors’  committees  also  have  a group  made  up  of 
the  young  people  themselves — 15,  16,  IT,  18  years  old.  Oftentimes 
the  young  people,  composed  of  representatives  from  all  the  counties 
throughout  the  State,  meet  simultaneously  with  the  adult  groups. 
These  governors’  committees  are  being  used  quite  successfully.  We 
have  been  assisting  the  various  governors’  committees  on  children  and 
youth  on  this  citizen’s-action  program. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  have  a number  of  voluntary  organizations, 
a number  of  the  church  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Council  of 
Churches;  labor  organizations,  such  as  the  AFL-CIO;  with 
committees  that  are  wmrking  with  parent  groups. 

We  attempt  to  respond  to  any  of  these  State  and  national  groups, 
to  assist  them  in  directing  attention  to  the  particular  delinquency 
problems  in  their  given  area. 

Mr.  Laied.  You  don’t  have  a “best  seller1’  on  your  list  that  deals 
with  this  particular  problem  ? 

Mr.  Geeen.  Most  of  our  documents  are  technical  publications,  and 
are  used  by  the  operating  agencies.  They  don’t  happen  to  make  the 
best  sellers’  lists,  because  they  don’t  have  the  same  popular  appeal. 
However,  there  is  a document  that  the  Children’s  Bureau  has  pub- 
lished for  a number  of  years,  that  Dr.  Witmer  was  responsible  for, 
Parents  and  Delinquency.  We  do  get  many  calls  for  that  document. 

We  have  other  documents  for  the  citizens’  groups,  relating  to  more 
or  less  an  inventory  or  survey  of  what  agency  services  are  available 
to  families  and  children,  whether  they  have  proper  police  service, 
court  service,  et  cetera. 
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The  biggest  demand  for  our  publications  is  in  the  technical  field; 
that  is,  principally  the  institutional  field  and  the  juvenile-court  and 
probation  field. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  BUREAU 

Mr.  Laird.  What  is  your  employment  level  in  the  Children’s  Bureau 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  232. 

Mr.  Laird.  Your  authorized  personnel  strength  was 

Mr.  F ortney.  We  have  252  positions. 

Mr.  Laird.  And  you  intend  to  carry  it  on  at  about  the  same  average, 
which  would  be  236,  in  fiscal  year  1959 ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  You  know,  of  course,  that  that  does  not  provide 
the  new  positions  we  are  requesting  in  the  WLite  House  Conference 
staff  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  I understand  that.  I think  that  all  should  be  in  one 
item,  so  that  it  doesn’t  get  lost  in  your  budget.  It  could  very  easily 
happen  over  a long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Schottland.  I think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  we  do 
try  to  make  a distinction  between  the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  persons 
working  in  the  staff,  that  would  be  on  the  Conference,  which  is  really 
separate  and  apart  from  the  Bureau,  even  though  the  Bureau  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  it.  It  is  specifically  for  the  Conference, 
and  not  for  the  work  after  additional  personnel  the  Bureau  may  need 
for  the  Conference. 

TRAVEL  COSTS 

Mr.  Laird.  What  was  your  expenditure  level  for  travel  in  1955  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  I think  I will  have  to  supply  that. 

(The  information  to  be  supplied  follows:) 

The  expenditure  level  for  travel  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  was  $117,244. 

Mr.  Laird.  I noticed  your  expenditure  level  in  travel  is  estimated 
up  approximately  $3,500  this  next  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  was  your  expenditure  level,  as  far  as  travel  was 
concerned,  in  1958? 

Mr.  Fortney.  1957  or  1958  ? 

Mr.  Laird.  The  estimate  for  the  expenditure  level  for  1958. 

Mr.  Fortney.  $147,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  your  estimate  on  your  travel? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Your  inquiry  is  how  much  of  that  money  we  have  used 
in  the  first  6 months  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Laird.  I was  trying  to  find  out  if  the  estimated  expenditure 
level  would  be  up  with  your  appropriation,  as  far  as  travel  is  con- 
cerned, for  fiscal  year  1958. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Do  you  know  what  the  obligations  are  for  the  first  6 
months  for  travel  ? 

Mr.  Fortney.  I think  I had  better  supply  them.  I am  not  sure 
that  I have  that. 

Dr.  Lesser.  At  the  rate  we  are  spending  for  travel  in  this  fiscal 
year,  we  will  certainly  spend  all  the  amount  estimated,  I am  quite 
sure. 
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Mr.  Schottland.  In  the  first  6 months,  actually,  there  have  been 
some  situations  where  Children’s  Bureau  personnel  have  been  grounded 
because  they  were  spending  at  a rate  which  might  exceed  this,  so 
they  have  had  to  watch  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Fortney.  The  first  6 months’  total  is  about  $70,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  I have  here  before  me  now  the  actual  expenditure  in 
1955.  It  was  $117,244.  Your  estimate  for  1959  is  $151,800.  Your 
average  employee  level  in  1955,  compared  with  1959,  is  approxi- 
mately 29  more  positions. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I believe  this  is  partially  accounted  for,  Mr.  Laird,  by 
the  fact  that,  since  that  date,  unless  I am  grossly  mistaken  on  it,  the 
amount  of  payment  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to  Federal  travelers  has  in- 
creased from  $9  to  $12  and  the  costs  of  rail  and  air  transportation 
have  both  gone  up  quite  considerably. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  number  of  days  of  travel  wouldn’t  vary  much  be- 
tween those  years  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  I don’t  think  the  number  of  days  of  travel  would 
be  greatly  different. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I can’t  believe  it  is  more  travel,  because,  although  1 
have  not  been  there,  as  you  know,  in  the  past,  I now  go  to  the  regions. 
Each  of  the  regions  has  said  to  me,  successively,  “We  have  effective 
staff.  We  are  not  making  effective  use  of  them  because  of  the  travel 
limitation.” 

Mr.  Laird.  I had  prepared  for  me  a statement  on  the  amount  of 
travel  for  the  whole  executive  budget  this  year,  and  it  is  amazing  the 
total  amount  of  money  that  is  made  up  in  travel  increases  this  year 
in  this  overall  budget.  I am  not  just  talking  of  your  particular 
Bureau,  but  as  compared  with  even  last  year’s  budget.  I was  trying 
to  develop  just  what  brought  that  about. 

Dr.  Lesser.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  have  been  major  in- 
creases in  plane  or  train  fare  that  would  affect  us.  We  are  not  doing 
more  travel  now  than  we  used  to  do. 

Mr.  Laird.  Could  you  supply  for  the  record  the  number  of  travel 
days  that  you  have  in  1957,  1958,  and  estimated  for  1959? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  to  be  supplied  follows:) 

Number  of  travel  days  : 


1957  actual 5,363 

1958  estimate 5,  558 

1959  estimate 5,  721 


Mr.  Laird.  That  is  all  I have. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? 
Mrs.  Oettinger.  No.  I think  we  have  had  a very  fine  opportunity 
to  give  you,  at  least,  the  highlights  of  our  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

GRANTS  to  STATES,  195  7,  1958  AND  19  59 

(The  following  additional  data  was  submitted  at  the  request  of 
the  committee:) 
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MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES 


Funds  available  and  payments,  1957 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona- 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado i 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida . 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico-. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

"Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.. 

Total 

Special  projects  for  mentally  retarded  children. 

Total.. 


Fiscal  year  1957 


Available  for 
payment  to 
States 

Payments  to 
States 

$493,  470 

$493,  470 

122,  410 

122,  410 

120,  891 

120,  891 

241,012 

241,  012 

794,  597 

794,  597 

265,  447 

265,  447 

203,  507 

203.  507 

108,  465 

108,  465 

215,  598 

215,  598 

374,  323 

374,  323 

443,  994 

443,  994 

152,  368 

152,  368 

111,  073 

111,073 

407,  341 

407,  341 

290,  764 

290,  764 

202,  325 

202,  325 

166,  618 

166,  618 

340,  745 

340,  745 

362,  338 

362,  338 

115, 137 

115, 137 

371,  502 

371,  502 

468,  364 

468,  364 

461,  023 

461,  023 

299,  471 

299,  471 

390,  329 

390,  329 

313,  642 

313,  642 

111,  115 

111,  115 

110,  286 

110,  286 

95,  569 

95,  569 

92,  530 

92,  530 

196,  592 

196,  592 

149,  652 

149,  652 

664,  698 

664,  698 

616,  697 

616,  697 

110, 156 

110, 156 

509,  890 

509,  890 

203,  656 

203,  656 

143,  045 

143,  045 

625,  091 

623, 135 

374,  083 

374,  083 

110,  026 

110,  026 

341,  608 

341,  608 

107,  473 

89,  910 

453,  748 

453,  748 

595,  256 

595,  256 

159,  252 

159,  252 

100,  313 

100,  313 

86,  784 

86,  784 

427,  520 

427,  520 

213,  352 

213,  352 

220,  722 

220,  722 

246,  217 

193,  008 

97,  915 

83,  725 

15,  000,  000 

14,  913,  082 

1,  000,  000 

i 584,  424 

16,  000,  000 

15,  497,  506 

Balances 
June  30, 
1957 


1,  956 


17,  563 


53,  209 
14, 190 


86,  918 
415,  576 


502,  494 


i See  attached  table  for  information  on  special  projects  for  mentally  retarded  children. 
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Special  projects  for  mentally  retarded  children,  19-51 

Available  for  use  only  for  special  projects  for  mentally  retarded 

children,  1957 

Payments  to  25  States,  1957 


Alaska $9,  000 

Arizona 42,  576 

Arkansas 38,  780 

California 50,  398 

Colorado 11,  773 

Connecticut 10,  764 

District  of  Columbia 44,  000 

Hawaii . 45,  207 

Idaho 35,  470 

Illinois 4,  696 

Maine _ 8,  700 

Michigan 17,  250 

Minnesota 13, 146 

Mississippi 8,  000 

Nevada 48,  500 

New  Mexico 25,  000 

New  York 7,  767 

Oklahoma 18,  045 

Pennsylvania 7,  500 

Rhode  Island 17,  460 

Tennessee 38,  567 

Texas 13,  000 

Virginia 3,  825 

Washington 50,  000 

Wisconsin 15,  000 


$1,  000,  000 
584,  424 


Balance  unalloted  funds 


415,  576 
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Funds  available  and  estimated  payments,  1958 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Fico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Fiscal  year  1958 


Available  for 
payments  to 
States 

Estimated 
payments 
to  States 

$517,  550 

$517.  550 

138,  762 

138, 762 

155, 836 

155, 836 

282,  658 

282,  658 

818,  709 

818,  709 

293, 171 

293, 171 

274.  512 

274,  512 

109,  931 

109,  931 

227, 129 

227, 129 

416,  393 

416, 393 

462,  505 

462.  505 

188,  659 

188,  659 

137, 137 

137, 137 

468,  562 

468,  562 

310,  976 

310, 976 

242,  518 

242,  518 

177,  748 

177,  748 

368,  842 

368,  842 

368,  070 

368, 070 

140,  862 

140,  862 

378,  632 

378,  632 

422,  573 

422,  573 

536, 174 

536, 174 

356,  997 

356,  997 

374,  682 

374,  682 

306,  768 

306,  768 

121,  315 

121,315 

131,  665 

131,  665 

153, 195 

153, 195 

105,  082 

105, 082 

235,  723 

235,  723 

182,  555 

182.  555 

726,  527 

726,  527 

639,  957 

639, 957 

111,428 

111,  428 

570, 014 

570,  014 

245,  615 

245,  615 

150,  294 

150,  294 

704, 145 

704, 145 

381, 356 

381,356 

143,  211 

143,  211 

386,  239 

386,  239 

112, 358 

95, 000 

509,  648 

509,  648 

719,  917 

719,  917 

154,  523 

154,  523 

101,  444 

101, 444 

91,  082 

91, 082 

447,  313 

447, 313 

271,  724 

271,  724 

226,  381 

226, 381 

289,  932 

289,  932 

111,  001 

100, 001 

16,  500, 000 

16, 471,  642 

Estimated 
balances 
June  30,  1958 


$17, 358 


11, 000 

28, 358 


Total 
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One-half  of  the  amount  appropriated  is  available  for  allotment  to  States  under 
section  502  (a)  and  one-half  under  section  502  (b)  of  title  V of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Appropriation  act  for  1958  provides  that  $1  million  of  the  amount  available 
under  section  502  (b)  shall  be  used  only  for  special  projects  for  mentally  retarded 
children. 

Amount  shown  above  as  available  for  payment  to  each  State  includes  a uniform 
grant  of  $60,000  and  an  additional  amount  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  live 
births  in  the  State  (1954)  under  section  502  (a),  and  a tentative  estimate  for 
allocation  from  funds  available  under  section  502  (b)  including  $1  million  ear- 
marked for  special  projects  for  mentally  retarded  children. 

See  attached  table  for  information  on  special  projects  for  mentally  retarded 
children. 


Estimated  payments  for  special  projects  for  mentally  retarded  children,  1958 


Alabama $20,  000 

Alaska 32, 100 

Arizona 36,  826 

Arkansas 30,  000 

California 18,  000 

Colorado 25,  000 

Connecticut 50,  000 

District  of  Columbia 46,  700 

Florida 20,  000 

Georgia 20,  000 

Hawaii 45,  208 

Idaho 30,  000 

Illinois 44,  500 

Iowa 50,  700 

Maine 24,  032 

Massachusetts 30,  000 

Michigan 34,  500 


Minnesota $50,  000 

Nevada 60,  000 

New  Mexico 30,  000 

New  York 45,  600 

Ohio 20,  000 

Oklahoma 54, 911 

Pennsylvania 50,  000 

Rhode  Island 35,  000 

South  Carolina 30,  000 

Tennessee 46,  300 

Texas 52,  000 

Virginia 40,  000 

Washington. 57,  500 

Wisconsin 30,  000 


Tentative  estimate  of  pay- 
ments to  31  States, 

1958 1 1, 158,  877 


1 This  total  includes  $1  million  earmarked  in  the  appropriation  act  for  special  projects 
for  mentally  retarded  children  and  $158,877  derived  from  other  special  project  funds. 
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Tentative  apportionment  of  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1959 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska . 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

( 'allfornla 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total  distribution  by  formula  under  secs.  502  (a)  and 

502  (b) 

Special  projects  for  mentally  retarded  children  3 

Reserve  fund  B 

Total 


Total 

Fund  A i 

Fund  B  1  2 

$369,  865 

$159, 955 

$209, 910 

98, 975 

68, 975 

30,  000 

127,  028 

94, 145 

32,  883 

210,  613 

111,073 

99,  540 

675,  609 

442,  863 

232,  746 

138,  892 

108,  892 

30,  000 

154, 115 

124, 115 

30,  000 

102,  935 

72,  935 

30,  000 

115,  563 

85,  563 

30, 000 

285,  711 

169, 146 

116,565 

425, 100 

182,  717 

242,  383 

109,  938 

79,  938 

30,  000 

110,  753 

80,  753 

30,  000 

376,  724 

329,  549 

47, 175 

316,  058 

192,  702 

123, 356 

243,  451 

137,  884 

105,  567 

185,  593 

124,  647 

60,  946 

344,  972 

150,  285 

194,  687 

332,  706 

165,  261 

167,  445 

117,  392 

87, 392 

30,  000 

208,  256 

142,  944 

65,  312 

224,  716 

194,  716 

30,  000 

468,  030 

300,  229 

167,  801 

283,  873 

159,  825 

124,  048 

346,  236 

137, 419 

208,  817 

289,  335 

174,  848 

114,  487 

111,  349 

81,  349 

30,  000 

131,  856 

101,  856 

30,  000 

97,  667 

67,  667 

30,  000 

105,  250 

75,  250 

30,  000 

238,  356 

208,  356 

30,  000 

121,  472 

91,472 

30,  000 

618,  721 

478,  538 

140, 183 

565,  755 

200,950 

364,  805 

111,  060 

81,  060 

30,  000 

535,  939 

333,  030 

202,  909 

177,  855 

121,  213 

56,  642 

147, 127 

107,  390 

39,  737 

642, 070 

356,  588 

285,  482 

361,311 

155, 091 

206, 220 

111,864 

81,  864 

30, 000 

329,  593 

137,  684 

191,  909 

112,  767 

82,  767 

30, 000 

386, 026 

163,  896 

222, 130 

653,  311 

353, 071 

300,  240 

120,  411 

90,  411 

30, 000 

101,  417 

71,417 

30, 000 

91, 115 

61, 115 

30, 000 

373,  835 

175,  516 

198,  319 

167,  877 

136,  266 

31,611 

212,  032 

113,  968 

98, 064 

298,  506 

172,  925 

125,  581 

100,  519 

70,  519 

30, 000 

13,  687,  500 

8, 250, 000 

5,  437,  500 

1, 000, 000 

1, 000, 000 

1, 812,  500 

1,  812,  500 

16,  500, 000 

8, 250, 000 

8, 250, 000 

1 Under  sec.  502  (a)  (fund  A)  each  State  receives  a uniform  grant  of  $60,000  and  an  additional  grant  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  live  births  in  the  State  (1955) . 

2 Under  sec.  502  (b)  (fund  B)  $1,000,000  is  to  be  used  only  for  special  projects  for  mentally  retarded  children, 
and  $1,812,500  or  25  percent  of  the  remaining  $7,250,000  is  reserved  for  other  special  projects.  The  remainder, 
$5,437,500,  is  apportioned  so  that  each  State  receives  an  amount  which  varies  directly  with  the  number  of 
urban  and  rural  live  births  in  the  State  (1955)  and  inversely  with  State  per  capita  income  (1954-56).  No 
State  receives  less  than  $30,000.  Live  births  in  rural  areas  are  given  twice  the  weight  of  those  in  urban  areas. 

3 See  supplement  to  table  3a  for  1958  estimate  of  payments  to  States  for  mental  retardation  projects. 
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CRIPPLED  CHILDREN’S  SERVICES 
Funds  available  and  payments,  1957 


Fiscal  year  1957 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total. 


Available  for 
payment  to 
States 

Payments  to 
States 

Balances 
June  30, 
1957 

$520, 388 

$520, 388 

177, 922 

177,  922 

88,  458 

i $88,  458 

307, 178 

307, 178 

693,  954 

693,  954 

167,  038 

167,  038 

216, 950 

216,  950 

95,  841 

92,  806 

3,  035 

150,  952 

150,  952 

367,  387 

367,  387 

546,  385 

546,  385 

153,  676 

153,  676 

105,  288 

105,  288 

453,  518 

453,  518 

208,  419 

193,  000 

15,  419 

316,  525 

316,  525 

172,  403 

172,  403 

520, 141 

520, 141 

371,  096 

371,  096 

115,  649 

115,  649 

300, 641 

300,  641 

231,  731 

231,  731 

459,  677 

459,  677 

308, 106 

308, 106 

358,  239 

326,  616 

31,  623 

220,  757 

220,  757 

167,  009 

167,  009 

121, 145 

121, 145 

91,  793 

91,  793 

97,  324 

97,  324 

222,  357 

222,  357 

162,  810 

162,  810 

527, 070 

527, 070 

577,  253 

577,  253 

106, 139 

106, 139 

486,  915 

486,  915 

324,  725 

324,  725 

156,  304 

156,  304 

620,  416 

619,  961 

455 

430, 109 

430,  109 

108,  350 

108,  350 

381,  430 

381,  430 

82,  255 

79, 105 

3, 150 

480,  483 

480,  483 

652,  337 

652,  337 

180, 128 

180,  128 

97,  263 

97,  263 

86.  690 

86,  690 

407,  616 

407,  616 

164,  758 

164,  758 

210,  923 

210,  923 

318,  272 

318,  272 

109,  807 

86,  911 

22,  896 

15,  000,  000 

14,  834,  964 

165,  036 

i Arizona  did  not  participate  in  program  in  1957. 
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Funds  available  and  estimated  payments,  1958 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia ! 

Washington.  1 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Subtotal 

Reserve  fund  B pending  allocation 

Total. 


Fiscal  year  1958 


Available  for 

Estimated 

payments  to 

payments 

States 

to  States 

$477, 265 

$477, 265 

180, 081 

180, 081 

89,  632 

266;  896 

266, 896 

700,  411 

700,  411 

173,  837 

173,  837 

218, 049 

218, 049 

94,  763 

91,  763 

170, 057 

170, 057 

275,  602 

275,  602 

460,  289 

460, 289 

135,  959 

135, 959 

102,  944 

102,  944 

447, 951 

447,  951 

242,  244 

242,  244 

291,  501 

291,  501 

203, 070 

203, 070 

402,  562 

402,  562 

355, 887 

355,  887 

113,  445 

113,  445 

284,  497 

284,  497 

311,261 

311,  261 

483,  312 

483,  312 

362, 008 

362,  008 

349,  862 

319,  862 

293,  593 

293,  593 

152,  326 

152,  326 

131, 894 

131,  894 

90,  981 

90,  981 

98,  544 

98,  544 

206,  280 

206,  280 

160,  232 

160,  232 

558, 119 

558, 119 

588,  294 

588,  294 

103,  838 

103, 838 

484,  306 

484,  306 

258,  563 

258,  563 

166, 243 

166,  243 

654,  500 

654,  500 

406, 155 

406, 155 

109,  563 

109,  563 

340, 104 

340, 104 

104,  044 

101, 044 

466,  334 

466,  334 

719,  714 

719,  714 

180,  026 

180,026 

94,  763 

94,763 

85,  825 

85,825 

386, 153 

386,153 

169,  314 

169,314 

264,  682 

264,682 

313,  713 

313,713 

93,  594 

81,  594 

14,  875,  082 

14,  737,  450 

124,  918 

124,918 

15,000, 000 

14,  862,  368 

Estimated 
balances 
June  30,  1958 


i $89, 632 


3, 000 


30, 000 


3, 000 


12, 000 

137,  632 


137,  632 


Arizona  may  not  participate  in  program  in  1958;  did  not  participate  in  fiscal  year  1957. 


One-half  of  the  amount  appropriated  is  available  for  allotment  to  States  under 
section  512  (a)  and  one-half  under  section  512  (b)  of  title  V of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Amount  shown  above  as  available  for  payment  to  each  State  includes  a uniform 
grant  of  $60,000  and  an  additional  amount  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  21  years  in  the  State  (1955)  under  section  512  (a),  and  a tentative 
estimate  for  allocation  from  funds  available  under  section  512  (b) . 
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Tentative  apportionment  of  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1959 


State 


Alabama.. 

-Alaska _ 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

C onnectieut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

^Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana.  

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming i 

Total  exclusive  of  reserve  fund  B 
Reserve  fund  B 

Total 


Total 

Fund  A i 

Fund  B  1  2 

$397,  904 

$150,  455 

$247,  449 

89,  206 

64,  206 

25,  000 

116, 108 

91, 108 

25,  000 

246,  686 

109, 199 

137,  487 

452, 351 

377,  627 

74,724 

126,  866 

101,  589 

25,  277 

136,  269 

111,  269 

25,  000 

95,  280 

70,  280 

25,  000 

101,  355 

76,  355 

25,  000 

276,  597 

152,  324 

124,  273 

439,  507 

166,  076 

273,  431 

100,  754 

75,  754 

25,  000 

102,  891 

77,  891 

25,  000 

353,  048 

282,  365 

70,683 

315,  035 

173,  553 

141,  482 

249, 133 

129,  493 

119,  640 

177,  250 

112,  604 

64,  646 

380,152 

143,  312 

236,  840 

328,  480 

147,  050 

181,  430 

108,  565 

83,  565 

25,  000 

165,  567 

130,  695 

34,  872 

195,  482 

170,  482 

25,  000 

408,  399 

258,  333 

150,  066 

280, 186 

144,  914 

135,  272 

346, 150 

125,  421 

220,  729 

289,  478 

159,  467 

130,  011 

102,  624 

77,  624 

25,  000 

133,  976 

95,  514 

38,  462 

91,  409 

66,  409 

25,  000 

98,  418 

73,  418 

25,  000 

209,  300 

184,  300 

25,  000 

110,  434 

85,  434 

25,  000 

441,  633 

414,  276 

27,  357 

580,  639 

186,  303 

394,  336 

103,  224 

78,  224 

25,  000 

491,  428 

286,  704 

204,  724 

213,  066 

117,  210 

95,  856 

141,  542 

103, 325 

38,  217 

610,  324 

319,  415 

290,  909 

386,  710 

140,  775 

245,  935 

103,  825 

78,  825 

25,  000 

339,  437 

131,  496 

207,  941 

103,  825 

78,  825 

25,  000 

395,  485 

152,  858 

242,  627 

714,  615 

302,  993 

411,  622 

110,  234 

85, 234 

25,  000 

94,  546 

69,  546 

25.  000 

85,  801 

60,  801 

25,  000 

368,  569 

158,  265 

210,  304 

173,  830 

126,  690 

47, 140 

254,  492 

114,  874 

139,  618 

293,  370 

156,  730 

136,  640 

93,  545 

68,  545 

25,  000 

13, 125,  000 

7,  500, 000 

5,  625,  000 

1,  875,  000 

1,  875,  000 

15, 000,  000 

7,  500,  000 

7,  500,  000 

1 Each  State  receives  a uniform  grant  of  $60,000  and  an  additional  grant  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  under  21  years  in  the  State  (1956) . 

2 $1,875,000  of  fund  B or  25  percent  is  reserved  for  special  projects.  The  remainder,  $5,625,000,  is  appor- 
tioned so  that  each  State  receives  an  amount  which  varies  directly  with  the  number  of  children  under  21 
years  in  urban  and  rural  areas  in  the  State  (1956)  and  varies  inversely  with  State  per  capita  income  (1954-56). 
No  State  receives  less  than  $25,000.  Children  in  rural  areas  are  given  twice  the  weight  of  those  in  urban 


areas. 
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CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 
Funds  available  and  payments , 1957 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Puerto  Rico. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Fiscal  year  1957 

Available  for 

Payments  to 

Balances 

payment  to 
States 

States 

June  30, 
1957 

$242, 142 

$242, 142 

45,  734 

43, 948 

$1, 786 

83,  484 

81, 172 

2, 312 

174, 313 

174, 313 

289,  528 

228, 806 

60,  722 

98, 305 

90,  950 

7, 355 

79,  224 

79, 224 

47,  610 

47,  610 

33,  444 

33.  444 

161,  770 

161,  770 

273, 482 

255,  000 

18, 482 

51,  622 

51,  621 

1 

73, 329 

34, 139 

39, 190 

243,  442 

236, 425 

7, 017 

212,  587 

111,  900 

100,  687 

178,  220 

170,  637 

7,  583 

128, 415 

128, 415 

253,  725 

253,  725 

198, 972 

198,  972 

77,  993 

77,  993 

118, 367 

118, 367 

106, 297 

90,  920 

15, 377 

263,  286 

263,  285 

1 

192,  451 

192,  451 

226, 454 

226, 454 

194,  523 

194, 496 

27 

72, 189 

72, 189 

106,  445 

58,  800 

47,  645 

42,  500 

28, 915 

13,  585 

56,  004 

56, 004 

97,  522 

97, 022 

500 

83,  727 

83,  727 

257, 160 

257, 160 

367, 186 

367, 186 

85,  744 

64,  830 

20, 914 

315,  613 

287, 010 

28,603 

149,  760 

149,  760 

115, 491 

80, 961 

34, 530 

367, 144 

367, 143 

1 

231,  474 

231,  474 

45,  489 

45,  489 

217,  381 

217,  381 

81,  629 

81,  629 

249,  937 

247, 110 

2,827 

389, 127 

389, 127 

68, 152 

56,  259 

11,  893 

68,  510 

68,  510 

34,  706 

34,  706 

249, 123 

249, 123 

131,  989 

129, 157 

2,832 

189, 164 

189, 164 

199,  045 

199,  045 

50,07 

33, 090 

16,  980 

8,  361, 000 

7,  920, 150 

440,  850 
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Funds  available  and  estimated  payments , 1958 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine - 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Fiscal  year  1958 


State 


Available  for 


Estimated 


Estimated 


payments  to 
States 


payments  balances 
to  States  June  30,  1958 


$297,  491 

$297,  491 

47,  649 

47,649 

96,  251 

96,  251 

210,  431 

210, 431 

353,  599 

308,  599 

114,  538 

114,  538 

90,  109 

88,  109 

51,  289 

51,  289 

33,  333 

33,  333 

196,  302 

168,  302 

331,  762 

331,  762 

56,  397 

56,  397 

83,  795 

43,  795 

295,  037 

290,  037 

258,  097 

158,  097 

213,  989 

213,  989 

151,  785 

151,  785 

307,  246 

290,  246 

239,  985 

239,  985 

90, 169 

90, 169 

141,  784 

141,  784 

121,  100 

116, 100 

325,  007 

325,  007 

233,  824 

223,  824 

274,  367 

274,  367 

237,  907 

237,  907 

81,  791 

81,  791 

125, 189 

95, 189 

45,  552 

40,  552 

61,  350 

61,  350 

112,  577 

112,  577 

95,  333 

95,  333 

312,597 

312,  597 

450,  346 

450,  346 

99.  917 

99,  917 

388,  196 

378,  196 

179,  025 

179,  025 

136,  733 

91,  733 

442, 179 

439. 179 

277,  465 

242.  465 

47,  992 

47.  992 

261,  819 

261,  819 

94,  639 

94,  639 

303.  056 

303,  056 

476,  750 

476,  750 

77,515 

77,  515 

64,  061 

64,  061 

34,  857 

34,  857 

299,  676 

299,  676 

157,  792 

147,  792 

224.  575 

224.  575 

241,  267 

241,  267 

54,  508 

46,  508 

$45,  000 
’ "2*666 


28,  000 


40,  000 
5,  000 
100,  000 


17,  000 


5,  000 


10,  000 


30,  000 
5,  000 


10,  000 


45,  000 
3,  000 
35,  000 


10,  000 


8,  000 


10, 000,  000 


9. 602,  000 


398,  000 


Amount  shown  above  as  available  for  payment  to  each  State  includes  a uniform, 
Kraut  of  $33,333  and  an  additional  amount  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  rural 
children  under  18  in  the  State  (1955) . 

Tentative  apportionment  of  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1959 


Total 1 

Alabama $287, 192 

Alaska 47,  572 

Arizona 102,  478 

Arkansas 194,  785 

California 368,  691 

Colorado 118, 187 

Connecticut 91, 176 

Delaware 52,  822 

District  of  Columbia 33,  333 

Florida 210,  659 

Georgia 329, 192 

Hawaii 57,  067 

Idaho 83,  039 

Illinois 300, 160 

Indiana 262,  690 

Iowa 213,  451 

Kansas 154,  620 

Kentucky 297,  598 

Louisiana 241, 173 

Maine 89,  381 

Maryland 145,  535 

Massachusetts 121,  700 

Michigan 335,  725 

Minnesota 234,  400 

Mississippi 262,  251 

Missouri 234,  973 

Montana 82,  935 

Nebraska 125, 173 


Total 1 


Nevada 

$47, 154 

New  Hampshire 

61, 161 

New  Jersey 

115,  940 

New  Mexico 

96,  256 

New  York 

313,  906 

North  Carolina  _ . _ 

444,  089 

North  Dakota 

96, 822: 

Ohio  _ _ _ 

394,  827 

Oklahoma  

174,  735 

Oregon  _ _ _ __ 

138,  417 

Pennsylvania  _ _ _ . 

. . 436, 864 

Puerto  Rico  _ _ — _ 

270, 741 

Rhode  Island 

. . 48, 173 

South  Carolina  — _ 

258,165 

South  Dakota 

93,  457 

Tennessee  _ _ . 

. . 295, 139 

Texas _ 

488,  440' 

Utah 

78,  461 

Vermont  _ _ 

. 63,  121 

Virgin  Islands 

34,  822 

Virginia 

302, 174 

Washington  _ _ _ . 

. . 159, 732 

West  Virginia 

. . 212, 072 

Wisconsin  

243, 176 

Wyoming 

54, 198 

Total 10,  000,  000 


1 Each  State  receives  a flat  grant  of  $33,333  and  an  additional  grant  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  rural  children  under  18  in  the  State  (1956). 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECBETARY 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

WITNESS 

PARKE  M.  BANTA,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 


Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Supervisory  and  general  legal  services 

2.  Departmental  program  activities: 

(a)  Public  health 

$203, 594 

72,410 
124, 344 
124,  722 
76, 071 
240, 835 

$212, 232 

80, 144 
180, 040 
140,  513 
90, 218 
252, 053 

$216, 006 

80, 335 
196, 290 
141,  513. 
93, 624 
252, 232 

(b)  Food  and  drug..  . i 

(c)  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. ..  . 

(d)  Welfare  and  education 

3.  Regional  and  field . __ 

Total  obligations.  ..  . 

841,976 

-24, 000 

-395, 100 
3, 124 

955, 200 

-25, 000 

-449, 000 
18,  800 

980, 000 

-25, 000 
-450, 000 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from — 

Other  accounts  . ..  . _ 

From  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund  . . .. 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available.  

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

426, 000 

500, 000 

505, 000 

Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

119 

136 

136 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

116 

126 

130 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year.. ._ 

115 

133 

133 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary - 

9.  2 $6, 634 

9. 1 $6, 667 

9. 1 $6, 667 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions.  ..  . . 

$796, 010 

$863,  400 
3, 300 

$884, 900 
3, 300 

Other  personal  services . _ 

Total  personal  services.. 

796, 010 
11,371 
50 

866, 700 
9,000 
50 

888, 200 

9. 000 
50 

5.000 

02  Travel.  ..  _.  ...  

OS  Transportation  of  things  ____  ________ 

04  fiommnnieation  services  _ _ _ _ 

5, 623 
1,400 
1,312 
6, 077 
7, 114 

5, 000 

05  Rents  and  utility  services.. ...  

06  Printing  and  reproduction.  . 

1, 400 
6, 000 
6,000 
9, 300 
51, 000 
750 

1,400 
6,000 
6, 000 
9, 300 
54, 300 
750 

07  Other  contra, etna, 1 services.  __  _ 

os  Supplies  and  materials  _ 

09  Equipment  ...  ... 

12;  275 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions. _ 

15  Taxes  and  assessments . _.  

744 

Total  obligations ___  ___  

841,  976 

955, 200 

980, 000 
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Mr.  F ogarty.  We  now  have  before  us  the  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  Bantu,  we  will  file  your  statement  at  this  point  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  follows :) 

Opening  Statement  by  General  Counsel 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  performs  all  of  the  legal  work  incident  to 
the  activities  of  the  Department.  The  workload  of  the  office  grows  out  of  (1) 
the  needs  for  legal  assistance  by  the  Secretary;  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service;  the  Commissioners  of  Social  Security,  Education,  and 
Food  and  Drugs;  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  and 
their  staffs;  (2)  work  on  legislation  involving  preparation  of  reports  to  Congress 
and  legislative  drafting;  and  (3)  litigation  arising  from  program  activities. 

The  1959  budget  estimate  requests  a total  of  $980,000  represented  by  a direct 
appropriation  of  $505,000  plus  $450,000  to  be  transferred  from  the  OASI  trust 
fund  and  $25,000  from  fees  collected  from  food  and  drug  certification  services. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $6,000  over  funds  appropriated  in  1958  and  covers  an- 
nualization costs  of  new  positions  authorized  in  1958  and  annualization  of  retire- 
ment costs.  No  increase  in  staff  is  requested  for  1959. 

Over  the  past  few  years  new  legislation,  along  with  the  expanded  activities 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  has  affected  the  workload  of  the  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel.  The  present  staff  provides  a minimum  acceptable 
standard  of  legal  services. 

SUPERVISORY  AND  GENERAL  LEGAL  SERVICES 

Overall  professional  supervision  and  coordination  of  the  work  for  the  entire 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  including  office  management  functions  are  handled 
in  the  immediate  office  of  the  General  Counsel.  This  Office  provides  legal  advice 
on  purely  departmental  matters,  delegations  of  authority,  orders,  manuals,  etc. ; 
also  legal  advice  regarding  procurement  and  property  management  and  surplus 
property  disposal.  In  this  Office  also  is  the  Department’s  tort  claims  officer. 
In  addition,  the  immediate  office  of  the  General  Counsel  assumes  responsibility 
for  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  legal  offices  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  regarding  legal  problems  of  mutual  concern,  and  such  legal  matters 
as  do  not  logically  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel.  The  workload  remains  rather  constant  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  Legislation  Division  the  workload  continues  unabated.  In  fact,  re- 
quests for  reports  on  bills  in  the  85th  Congress,  1st  session,  totaled  666  as 
compared  with  1,105  requests  during  both  sessions  of  the  preceding  Congress. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  2d  session  of  the  current  Congress,  the  division  had 
completed  work  on  373  and  had  76  reports  awaiting  action,  217  of  these  requests 
were  in  various  stages  of  development  elsewhere  in  the  Department. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  the  functions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  con- 
tinue to  call  for  legal  services  of  corresponding  variety  and  scope.  In  addition 
to  the  legal  services  required  routinely  in  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  newer  programs  continue  to  pose  special  legal 
problems  for  the  staff  of  this  division.  Some  of  these  programs  are  the  water 
pollution  control  program  ; grants  for  construction  of  medical  research  facilities  ; 
the  Alaska  mental  health  program  ; the  Indian  health  program,  the  special  cancer 
chemotherapy  program ; national  survey  of  sickness  and  disability ; National 
Library  of  Medicine ; grants  for  professional  nurses  and  public  health  training ; 
and  the  functions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  connection  with  the  medical 
care  for  members  and  dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services.  More- 
over, in  programs  of  earlier  origin  such  as  quarantine  and  biologies  control, 
scientific  advances  have  brought  new  legal  problems. 

FOOD  AND  DRUGS 

This  Division  provides  all  legal  services  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  There  is  a 
continuing  volume  of  legal  work  in  this  Division.  In  fact,  there  has  been  an 
increase  due  in  part  to  the  most  recent  amendments  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  in  part  to  the  increase  in  the  investigation  and  enforcement 
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activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  There  is  no  indication  that  the 
workload  will  decrease  in  this  area. 

OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

Very  substantial  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1954,  1956,  and 
1957  continue  to  provide  a very  heavy  load  for  our  legal  staff  in  this  Division. 
In  addition  to  the  approximately  13.8  million  persons  to  whom  coverage  was  ex- 
tended by  the  1954  and  1956  amendments,  several  thousand  ministers  and  more 
than  500,000  State  and  local  government  employees  were  made  eligible  for  cover- 
age by  the  1957  amendments.  The  reduction  in  the  retirement  age  for  women 
workers  and  wives,  the  provision  for  payment  of  disability  benefiits  and  the 
change  made  in  the  test  for  determining  the  status  for  benefit  purposes  of  wives, 
widows,  husbands,  and  widowers  all  add  to  the  increase  in  demand  for  legal 
services. 

WELFARE  AND  EDUCATION 

The  lawyers  in  this  Division  serve  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  the 
Children’s  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration ; the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. They  also  are  called  upon  to  provide  some  legal  services  in  connection 
wuth  Federal  payments  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Howard 
University,  and  Gallaudet  College. 

The  workload  for  the  lawyers  in  this  Division  has  never  been  light  because 
of  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  offices  and  programs  served.  It  appears 
that  the  scope  of  these  programs,  especially  in  the  Office  of  Education  is  more 
likely  to  increase  than  remain  static.  This  is  likewise  true  regarding  the  OVR 
which  has  expanded  substantially  in  recent  years.  Every  new  administrative 
activity  generates  an  additional  demand  for  legal  service. 

REGIONAL  AND  FIELD 

Legal  services  furnished  by  regional  attorneys  and  their  staff  to  regional 
directors  and  regional  representatives  correspond,  in  kind,  to  those  rendered 
by  the  departmental  staff.  All  programs  are  serviced  in  the  field  except  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  workload  in  each 
region  coming  from  the  OASI  program.  We  have  from  2 to  3 attorneys  in  each 
region,  and  with  the  workload  increasing  over  the  past  few  years,  this  staffing 
provides  for  a minimum  acceptable  standard  of  legal  services. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  request  is  for  practically  the  same  amount  as 
you  have  this  year. 

Do  you  have  anything  else  to  say ? 

Mr.  Banta.  I might  say  for  the  record  that  I do  not  have  too  large 
a staff  of  lawyers,  but  I have  a staff  of  very  excellent  lawyers,  and 
while  it  has  been  a struggle  for  us  to  make  our  money  go  and  to  take 
proper  care — by  proper  care  I mean  to  upgrade  and  promote  on  a 
basis  of  accomplishment  within  our  funds,  up  to  now  we  haven’t 
done  too  badly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  doing  pretty  well  with  what  you  have? 

Mr.  Banta.  There  are  places  where  we  could,  close  up  some  gaps 
and  improve  the  situation  a little,  and  have  a little  better  control  of 
what  goes  on,  if  we  could  always  respond  promptly  to  the  requests  that 
administrative  people  make  of  us. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Put  a statement  in  the  record  to  tell  us  where  you 
could  close  up  some  of  those  gaps  if  you  had  more  funds. 

Mr.  Banta.  I have  tried  that  on  several  occasions.  It  is  pretty  dif- 
ficult to  illustrate.  For  example,  I get  a memorandum  from  one  of 
the  administrative  people  who  presents  a problem  that  is  at  least  semi- 
legal, and  because  we  don’t  have  time — that  is  to  say  we  don't  have 
anybody  that  really  is  available  to  the  immediate  chore  of  doing  a 
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little  research  and  answering  him,  whereupon  someone  picks  up  the 
telephone  and  advises  what  should  be  done  and  how  it  should  be  done. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  good  enough  luck  in  handling  these  situa- 
tions that  at  least  we  have  kept  out  of  trouble,  as  X know  you  are 
aware. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  doing  pretty  well,  then. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Banta.  We  appreciate  the  compliment. 

Office  of  Field  Administration 


WITNESSES 

CHESTER  B.  LUND,  DIRECTOR,  OEEICE  OF  FIELD  ADMINISTRATION 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Field  administration 

$1, 399, 622 
986,  304 
151,  211 

$1, 645, 000 
1, 135,  275 
196, 025 

$1,  718, 000 
1, 198, 000 
204, 000 

2.  Grant-in-aid  audit  _ 

3.  State  merit  systems.  . 

Total  obligations.  ...  ... 

2,  537, 137 

-568, 000 
15,  863 

2, 976, 300 

-700, 000 
23,  700 

3, 120, 000 
-702, 000 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors’  insurance  trust  fund ...  .... 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available  . _ . 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority).  _ ... 

1,  985, 000 

2,  300, 000 

2,  418, 000 

Object  classification 

1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  ....... 

428 

465 

2 

443 

446 

476 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions.  . .... 

Average  number  of  all  positions..  _ _ ... ..... 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year  _ _ _.  . 

399 

407 

459 

460 

Average  GS  grade  and  salarv  __  . 

6.  9 $5,  352 

7.  0 $5,  386 

7.  2 $5,  539 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions.  ..  ... 

Positions  other  than  permanent  ..  ... 

$2, 143,  982 

$2,  373,  064 
9,  448 
11,  783 

$2,  508,  710 

Other  personal  services  ...  _ ... 

Total  personal  services  ... 

27,  745 

12,  465 

2, 171,  727 
150,  014 
6,  084 
90, 104 
1, 139 
9,  757 
23,  248 
54,  425 
28,  478 

2,  394,  295 
182,  440 
5,  925 
109,  800 
2,500 
10,  500 
39,  255 
59,  810 
23,  840 
145,  700 
1,000 
1,235 

2,  521,  175 
188,  840 
5,  925 
116,925 

02  Travel . _____  _ _____  

03  Transportation  of  things. _ _.  _ ___  __ 

04  Communication  services.  _ . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  _ 

06  Printing  and  reproduction.  _ _ __  _ _____  _ _ 

07  Other  contractual  services 

10,  755 
39, 450 
68,  050 
6,  540 
160, 150 
1,  000 
1, 190 

08  Supplies  and  materials  _ _ _ 

09  Equipment  _ ...  _ __  .___ 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  __  _ _ _ 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities  ...  . 

15  Taxes  and  assessments  _ _ _ . _ 

995 
1, 166 

Total  obligations  ...  _ 

2,  537, 137 

2,  976,  300 

3, 120,  000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lund,  we  are  glad  to  see  you  again. 
We  will  file  your  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  statement  follows:) 
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Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee : This  opportunity  to  present  the 
1959  budget  requirements  for  the  Office  of  Field  Administration  is  appreciated.  I 
should  like  to  highlight  and  summarize  the  budget  requirements  and  direct  your 
attention  to  the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced. 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE 

This  budget  for  1959  totals  $3,120,000  and  476  positions  representing  a total 
increase  of  $120,000  and  11  positions,  respectively,  over  1958.  Included  in  this 
total  is  an  appropriation  of  $2,418,000,  an  increase  over  the  comparable  1958 
amount  of  $118,000,  and  an  authorization  to  transfer  OASI  trust  funds  amount- 
ing to  $702,000,  an  increase  of  $2,000.  The  increase  primarily  represents  neces- 
sary staff  to  perform  delegated  civil  defense  functions,  two  new  auditors  result- 
ing from  increased  workload,  annualization  of  new  positions  authorized  in  1958 
and  reclassification  of  auditors  in  charge  of  States. 

RESPON  SIBILITIES 

This  appropriation  finances  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Field  Admin- 
istration except  the  handling  of  surplus  property.  These  responsibilities  include 
the  operation  of  9 regional  offices,  including  the  cost  of  the  regional  directors 
and  their  immediate  staffs  and  the  provision  of  common  business  management 
services  to  operating  agency  staff  located  in  or  administered  through  the  regional 
offices.  These  business  management  services  consist  of  payrolling,  voucher  exam- 
ination, accounting,  personnel  services,  and  office  services  such  as  purchasing, 
mail,  messenger,  mimeograph,  supply,  and  like  activities.  Also  financed  from 
this  appropriation  are  the  departmentwide  grant-in-aid  audit  and  merit  system 
programs. 

CURRENT  PROBLEMS 

The  basic  problem  faced  both  by  the  regional  offices  and  at  headquarters  is  that 
of  planning  and  coordinating  civil  defense  activities  which,  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  becomes  a major  field  responsibility.  The  regions  are  also  respon- 
sible for  sustaining  the  steadily  growing  workloads  resulting  from  the  expansion 
of  established  Department  programs  and  the  development  of  new  programs  and 
activities.  The  grant-in-aid  audit  function  continues  to  have  problems  in  coping 
with  the  increase  in  workload  resulting  from  new  and  expanded  programs.  The 
State  merit  system  services  must  also  handle  increased  workloads. 

FIELD  ADMINISTRATION 

This  activity  covers  the  overall  function  of  the  Director’s  office  of  providing 
leadership  and  guidance  in  the  maintenance  of  effective  field  operations,  insuring 
uniform  application  of  Department  policy  in  the  field  and  promoting  organiza- 
tional and  operating  efficiency  among  the  Department’s  field  programs.  It  also 
includes  the  leadership,  supervisory  and  coordinating  responsibilities  of  the 
regional  directors  in  the  field  including  integrated  administrative  and  staff  serv- 
ices to  field  establishments.  Staff  requested  number  298  positions,  an  increase 
of  9 over  1958  for  civil  defense  purposes. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  governmentwide  policy  is  to  carry  out  civil  defense  activities  as  an  inte- 
grated part  of  related  Government  operations.  Under  this  policy  there  is 
included  in  this  estimate  $60,000  to  carry  out  the  delegated  civil  defense  activities 
relating  to  this  program. 

INCREASES 

A new  position  for  headquarters  will  provide  a staff  assistant  to  the  Director 
who  will  be  responsible  for  maintaining  continuous  liaison  with  the  Depart- 
mnet’s  defense  coordinator  in  order  to  keep  regional  directors  fully  inf  mied  as 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  under  FCDA  delegation  No.  1 and  to 
keep  currently  informed  on  other  defense  activities.  The  new  field  positions  are 
for  7 staff  assistants  to  regional  directors  to  be  located  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regions  corresponding  with  the  7 FCDA  regional 
offices.  They  will  plan  and  coordinate  regional  civil  defense  activities,  participate 
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in  meetings  with  regional  FCDA  staff,  State  civil  defense  officials,  and  staff  of 
operating  agencies  in  order  to  maintain  regional  plans  on  a current  and  opera- 
tional basis.  One  clerical  position  will  be  responsible  for  continuous  operation  of 
established  communications  system  pertaining  to  civil  defense  activities. 

DIVISION  OF  GRANT-IN-AID  AUDITS 

The  Division  has  the  responsibility  for  auditing  grants  made  to  State  agencies 
for  31  of  the  grant-in-aid  programs  administered  by  the  Department  through  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  to  review  State  activities  in 
the  utilization  of  Federal  surplus  property  administered  through  the  Division 
of  Surplus  Property.  It  is  also  the  function  of  this  Division  to  work  with  the 
several  program  bureaus  and  offices  in  the  development  and  interpretation  of 
fiscal  requirements  and  standards  governing  the  use  of  grant-in-aid  funds. 
Audits  will  be  made  this  year  of  State  expenditures  of  approximately  $4  billion, 
more  than  one-half  of  which  is  from  Federal  funds. 

INCREASES 

An  increase  of  two  positions  is  requested  to  assist  in  meeting  the  increased 
workload  resulting  from  legislation  affecting  construction  projects  of  health 
research  facilities  under  Public  Law  835,  medical  care  bills  for  public  assistance 
grantees  under  Public  Law  880,  and  social  services  to  public  assistance  grantees 
under  Public  Law  880.  The  full  impact  of  the  audit  workload  will  be  felt  in  1959. 

In  addition,  funds  are  requested  to  reclassify  auditors  in  charge  of  States  from 
GS-11  to  GS-12.  These  auditors  are  responsible  for  the  basic  work  and  details 
of  the  grant-in-aid  audits  in  each  State,  planning  audit  work  and  scheduling 
audits  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  order  possible.  These  audits  cover 
31  programs  with  varying  laws  and  program  regulations.  The  types  and  com- 
plexities of  the  programs  increase  year  by  year.  Therefore,  this  request  is  made 
to  establish  a grade  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  positions. 

DIVISION  OF  STATE  MERIT  SYSTEMS 

The  Division  administers  the  personnel  and  merit  system  provisions  of  the 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
This  function  is  also  performed  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  funds  are  allocated  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  this  purpose.  The  Division  reviews  the  provisions  of  State  plans  and  pro- 
vides consultative  service  and  technical  materials  to  the  States  for  the  more 
efficient  administration  of  their  personnel  systems.  It  also  conducts  field  re- 
views of  the  personnel  operations  of  290  State  agencies  administering  the  pro- 
grams in  the  States  and  70  State  merit  systems.  No  increase  in  positions  is 
requested  for  this  activity. 

SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS  IN  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

In  its  report  for  1958,  the  committee  stated  that  it  could  not  understand  why 
the  auditors  in  the  Office  of  Field  Administration  did  not  audit  claims  paid  under 
the  appropriation  “Payments  to  school  districts.”  The  committee  also  inserted 
a statement  requesting  that  a few  spot  checks  of  claims  paid  under  this  appro- 
priation, not  to  exced  10  percent  of  such  claims,  be  made  during  the  fiscal  year 
3958  and  that  a report  on  the  findings  be  made  to  the  committee  (p.  26,  House 
report) . 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  committee’s  suggestion  in  the  most  independent  and 
impartial  manner,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  audit  staff  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  make  spot-check  audits  of  claims  by  local  educational 
agencies  under  Public  Law  874  as  contained  in  their  applications  for  fiscal  year 
1957  filed  by  April  1,  1957,  and  their  final  reports  filed  by  September  30,  1957. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  cooperated  fully  with  the  GAO  by  making  avail- 
able all  program  information  essential  to  the  development  of  audit  procedures 
and  all  case  files  on  applications  scheduled  by  GAO  for  audit,  both  at  the  field 
and  departmental  levels. 
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It  is  our  understanding  that  the  project  will  be  completed  and  a report  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  GAO  during  the  current  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  committee  requested  that  a study  be  made  to  determine  whether  it  would 
be  more  efficient  for  the  regional  offices  to  provide  common  services  such  as 
voucher  review,  payrolling  and  processing  of  personnel  actions  for  the  operating 
agencies,  such  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  Foreign  Quarantine 
Service,  rather  than  for  these  units  to  perform  these  functions  themselves  (p. 
26,  House  Report). 

Food  and  Drug : A survey  was  made  during  the  last  several  months  of  the 
financial  management  activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  it 
was  concluded  that  certain  functions  (payrolling,  voucher  examination  and  al- 
lotment, and  general  ledger  accounting)  as  they  pertain  to  district  office  opera- 
tions could  be  economically  handled  by  the  Food  and  Drug’s  district  offices 
(where  a great  deal  of  this  work  is  now  performed)  than  by  DHEW’s  regional 
offices.  The  principal  reason  for  this  decision  involved  the  fact  that  each  of 
these  functions  is  usually  a fractional  part  of  a job.  Therefore,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  could  not  eliminate  a number  of  employees  consistent  with 
the  workload.  OFA  staffing  is  very  tight  now  and  could  not  take  on  the  addi- 
tional workload  without  increases  equal  to  the  increased  workload. 

Foreign  Quarantine  Service : All  administrative  services  for  foreign  quaran- 
tine stations  are  now  being  performed  by  PHS  hospitals  and  other  field  stations 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rosebank  and  El  Paso  foreign  quarantine  stations. 

The  PHS  has  been  requested  to  study  the  desirability  of  these  two  stations 
performing  these  administrative  services  as  opposed  to  having  such  services  per- 
formed by  the  nearest  hospital  accounting  point  or  the  regional  office.  The  study 
of  the  administrative  services  performed  by  the  El  Paso  station  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  Rosebank  study  will  be  finished  within  a few  weeks.  At  El 
Paso,  only  personnel  services  are  performed,  with  other  administrative  services 
being  performed  by  the  PHS  hospital  at  Fort  Worth.  The  activities  under  the 
supervision  of  the  El  Paso  station  are  located  along  approximately  1,500  miles 
of  the  Mexican  border  and  includes  18  ports  of  entry  and  5 farm  placement 
reception  centers.  El  Paso  is  located  strategically  midway  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  border.  The  special  personnel  services  required  particularly  for 
the  farm  placement  program,  presents  many  problems  and  in  order  to  conduct 
the  recruiting  program,  the  El  Paso  administrative  officer  must  make  frequent 
visits  to  the  reception  centers.  A substantial  part  of  the  travel  must  be  made 
by  automobile.  As  the  PHS  hospital  at  Fort  Worth  and  the  regional  office  at 
Dallas  are  both  substantially  farther  away  from  the  points  of  entry  and  recep- 
tion centers,  additional  travel  would  be  involved  and  would  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  personnel  services.  Therefore,  it  has  been  concluded  that  no  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  personnel  work  now  performed  at  El  Paso. 

# 

INCREASE  REQUESTED  FOR  AUDITORS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  two  additional  auditors? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  will  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Wilbert.  $9,305  plus  $2,400  for  travel,  total  of  $11,705. 

INCREASE  FOR  ANNUALIZATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Lund,  yesterday  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity asked  for  about  $4,000  per  position  for  annualization  of  new 
positions  and  earlier  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  asked  for 
about  $5,000  per  new  position  for  so-called  annualization.  I notice  in 
your  justifications  you  are  only  asking  for  $1,000  per  position. 

What  happened  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Our  total  annualizations  don’t  equal  any  more  than  this 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine  it,  and  of  course  we  have  more 
personnel  in  the  clerical  and  business  management  functions,  rather 
low  grade  people,  but  our  total  annualization  based  on  our  195S  new 
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positions  runs  more  than  $1,000.  Does  this  answer  the  question  or 
do  I misspeak  myself  here? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  It  is  just  slightly  over  $1,000  per  position. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  asking  for  $42,780.  The  way  I figure  out 
that  is  about  a thousand  per  position. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  it  is  indicative  that  each  of  these  was  a fairly 
carefully  prepared  calculation  based  on  the  scheduled  date  of  employ- 
ment of  the  positions  in  1958.  They  vary  from  one  appropriation  to 
another. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I thought  perhaps  you  weren’t  let  in  on  what  the 
overall  policy  was.  I didn’t  want  you  left  out,  Mr.  Lund,  when  other 
people  are  getting  $4,000  or  $5,000  per  position  and  you  are  only 
asking  for  $1,000. 

Do  you  think  you  are  getting  the  full  amount  needed  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  In  relation  to  this  annualization,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  calculate  it,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  These  are  your  own  calculations? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir. 

INCREASED  AUDIT  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  have  been  giving  you  a little  more  money  each 
year  for  auditors  but  each  year  Congress  adds  more  programs  that 
have  to  be  audited.  What  programs  have  been  added  that  need  to  be 
audited  during  the  last  4 or  5 years  ? Supply  that  for  the  record,  and 
also  supply  for  the  record  how  current  are  your  audits. 

Mr.  Lund.  I can  give  you  that. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

New  and  Amendatory  Legislation  Enacted  During  the  Period  July  1,  1952 
Through  June  30,  1957,  Which  Affected  the  Workload  of  the  Division  of 
Grants-in-Aid  Audits 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Public  Law  880,  84th  Congress,  title  III 

*Part  I — Medical  care.  # 

*Part  II — Services  to  grantees. 

*Part  V — Matching  formula. 

Part  VI — Provision  for  needy  relative,  ADC,  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands 

*Each  part  applicable  to  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Public  Law  660,  84th  Congress — Water  pollution  control. 

Section  5 — Administration  of  prevention  and  control. 

Section  6 — Construction  of  sewage  treatment  works. 

Public  Law  159,  84th  Congress — Air  pollution  control. 

Section  5 — Research,  training,  and  demonstration  projects. 

Public  Law  830,  84th  Congress — Title  II — Grants  for  Alaska  mental  health 
program. 

Public  Law  814,  84th  Congress — Alaska — Survey  of  need  for  construction  of 
mental  health  facilities. 

Public  Law  835,  84th  Congress — Construction  of  health  research  facilities. 

Public  Law  911,  84th  Congress — Title  IV — Extension  (to  June  30,  1959)  of 
Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act  (construction  only). 

Public  Law  482,  83d  Congress — Medical  facilities  survey  and  construction. 

Public  Law  377,  84th  Congress — Poliomyelitis  vaccination  program  (extended  to 
June  30,  1957  by  Public  Law  411,  84th  Cong.) . 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Public  Law  597,  84th  Congress — Library  services,  rural  areas. 

Public  Law  911,  84th  Congress — Title  III — Practical  nurse  training  (vocational 
education ) . 

Public  Law  1027,  84th  Congress — Fishing  industry  (vocational  education) . 

Public  Law  815,  81st  Congress — School  construction  in  federally  affected  areas 
Title  III — Assistance  in  areas  with  substantial  increases  in  federally  con- 
nected schoolchildren  since  1951-52  ( Public  Law  246,  83d  Cong. ) . 

Public  Law  731,  83d  Congress — Extension  of  title  III  to  June  30,  1957. 

Public  Law  949,  84th  Congress — Amending  and  extending  Public  Law  815  to 
June  30, 1959. 

Public  Law  85-161,  85th  Congress — Extension  of  Public  Law  815  to  include  Wake 
Island. 

OASI DISABILITY  DETERMINATIONS 

Public  Law  761,  83d  Congress. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Public  Law  565,  83d  Congress 

Section  2 — V ocational  rehabilitation  services. 

Section  3 — Extension  and  improvement  projects. 

Section  4 — Grants  for  special  projects. 

SURPLUS  PROPERTY  UTILIZATION 

Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress,  as  amended,  section  203. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Public  Law  896,  84th  Congress — Extension  of  certain  Federal  laws  to  Guam. 
Section  9 — Vocational  education. 

Section  11 — School  construction  in  federally  affected  areas. 

Section  16 — Vocational  rehabilitation. 

Section  18 — Public  Health  Service  (sec.  314). 

Section  19 — Hospital  construction. 

Section  25 — Library  services,  rural  areas. 

AUDIT  BACKLOG 


Backlog  of  audits  as  of  June  SO , 1957,  by  programs 


Man-years  1 

Percent 

Public  assistance-Child  Welfare  Service _ 

29.2 

77.4 

Health  grants  (PHS-CB)  ______  _ _ _ _ 

6.8 

17.9 

Vocational  rehabilitation  and  disability  freeze  determinations 

1.2 

3.1 

Vocational  education.  _ _ _ _ 

.2 

0.5 

Joint  merit  systems _ __  __  __  _ __  

.4 

1.1 

Total ___ ___  __  ___  

37.8 

100.0 

1 Reduced  for  work  performed  in  1957  in  a few  States  on  1957  grants. 
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Office  of  Field  Administration 


DIVISION  OF  GRANT-IN-AID  AUDITS 


Backlog  of  audits  as  of  June  SO,  1957 1 — Field  audits  not  started  or  only  partially 

completed 


Total  numl)er 


Health  grants  : of  States 

1953  : New  York 2 1 

1954 : Kentucky,2  New  York,2  North  Dakota 3 

1955:  Florida,  Kentucky,2  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,2  New  York,2  New 

Mexico,2  North  Dakota 7 

1956  : District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,2  Kansas,  Kentucky,2 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,2  Montana,  New  Jersey,2  New 
York,2  New  Mexico,2  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Ten- 
nessee 2 I 18 

Vocational  rehabilitation:  1956:  Arizona,  California,  District  of  Columbia,2 

New  York,  Oregon2 5 

Public  assistance  agencies : 

1954  : North  Carolina,2  North  Dakota 2 2 

1955 : Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,2  Minnesota,2  New  Mexico,  North 

Carolina,2  North  Dakota,2  Virginia  2 8 

1956 : California,2  Colorado,2  Delaware,  Florida,2  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,2  Massachusetts,2  Minnesota,2  Missouri,2  Nebraska,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,2  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Virginia,2  Washington 2 20 

Vocational  education  : 1956,  Georgia,  Oklahoma 2 

Joint  merit  systems : 

1954  : New  Mexico 1 

1955 : Georgia,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Virgin  Islands 2 4 

1956 : Arizona,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Virgin  Islands,2  West  Virginia-  11 


1 All  backlog  audits  for  all  programs  at  June  30,  1957,  represent  an  estimated  require- 
ment of  37.8  man-years  to  complete  fieldwork. 

2 Partially  completed  at  June  30,  1957. 


FIELD  SERVICE  WORKLOAD 


Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  no  increase  for  field  service  operation. 
Are  you  keeping  up  with  the  housekeeping  type  of  activities  in  con- 
nection with  the  big  increase  in  OASI  work  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  have  had  some  problems.  I would  have  to  say, 
however,  that  as  a result  of  the  assistance  through  our  supplemental 
last  year,  and  if  that  continues,  we  are  in  no  sense  lush,  we  are  meeting 
and  beating  all  of  the  previous  Bureau  of  the  Budget  standards,  but 
we  are  able  to  operate  satisfactorily,  unless  there  are  some  expansions 
of  programs  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  now. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  other  words,  you  are  able  to  get  by  with  the  help 
that  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  satisfied? 

Mr.  Lund.  Well,  that  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Our 
workloads  are  high  and  also  when  they  exceed  standards,  it  is  keep- 
ing your  people  right  at  the  job. 

However,  we  have  always  taken  pride  in  trying  to  do  it,  unless 
there  is  something  new  added. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right.  We  will  take  your  word  for  it. 

EFFICIENCY  Of’  HANDLING  COMMON  SERVICES  ON  A CENTRALIZED  BASIS 


This  committee  has  never  understood  why  you  claim  it  is  much 
more  efficient  for  you  to  handle  these  so-called  common  services  on 
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a centralized  basis  for  part  of  the  field  offices  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Department  won’t  turn  over  this  work  to  you  for  other  field  offices 
that  in  many  cases  are  right  in  the  same  city. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  requested  in  your  report  last  year 
that  we  look  into  this  with  respect  to  the  Food  and  Drug  district 
offices.  My  office  was  also  requested  by  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  make  a survey  of  its  entire  financial  management  activities, 
and  in  connection  with  this,  of  course,  we  looked  into  this  question  of 
common  service  for  payrolling  and  the  other  accounting  functions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  happened  to  your  report? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  filed  the  report  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  copies  of  it  with  the  field  administration  office, 
and  our  recommendations  have  largely  been  adopted.  The  findings 
we  had  were  something  like  this : 

In  many  of  the  Food  and  Drug  district  offices,  part-time  people  are 
engaged  in  these  functions,  and  although  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  employees  in  both  the  Food  and  Drug  district  offices  and  the 
regional  offices  are  about  the  same,  you  cannot  take  out  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  district  offices  a number  of  people  commensurate  with  what 
you  would  have  to  add  to  the  field  offices  because  they  do  not  have  the 
absorption  capacity.  Some  of  these  field  offices  would  have  to  absorb 
the  work  of  2 or  3 district  offices,  and  it  would  add  up  to  many  man- 
years  of  work. 

I think  the  most  we  can  take  out  of  the  district  offices  is  8 people,  and 
we  would  have  to  add  10  or  11  people.  We  concluded  we  would  have 
to  retain  it  the  way  it  is  as  being  the  most  economical  system. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wouldn’t  this  argument  apply  to  the  other  agencies 
in  HEW? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  big  workload  of  the  field  offices  is  of  two  kinds: 
They  perform  all  of  the  service  activity  for  all  people  housed  in  the 
regional  offices,  then  they  perform  it  for  all  of  the  OASI  district  offices, 
of  which  there  are  some  580  spread  all  over  the  country.  It  would  be 
an  almost  uncontrollable  job  if  each  of  them  performed  these  services 
themselves. 

Then,  in  addition,  there  are  a few  isolated,  very  small  organizations, 
also  served  by  the  regional  offices. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I suppose  you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Lund. 

Mr.  Lund.  I think  as  long  as  the  Food  and  Drug  area  offices  are  as 
widespread  and  organized  as  they  are,  that  the  information  presented 
is  correct,  and  that  when  and  if  there  is  an  increase  so  that  the  person- 
nel can  be  identified  more  specifically  as  being  a payroll  clerk,  et  cetera, 
then  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  switch  over  advantageously,  but 
now  it  is  about  six  of  one  and  half-dozen  of  the  other.  There  would 
be  no  financial  savings.  It  would  have  an  undesirable  effect  on  the 
Food  and  Drug  current  program  arrangement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I still  can’t  understand  why  it’s  best  to  do  this  cen- 
trally for  some  and  best  for  others  to  do  it  in  each  separate  office.  I 
don’t  see  much  difference  in  the  work  you  are  doing  for  the  OASI 
offices  and  this  work  you  aren’t  doing  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I think  I should  add  that  there  were  other  problems  in 
connection  with  the  financial  management  where  we  recommend  some 
improvements  and  some  greater  decentralization  in  Food  and  Drug 
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Administration,  and  what  Mr.  Lund  and  I agreed  to  was  to  go  along 
with  t hese  and  at  the  end  of  18  months  to  2 years  to  take  another  look 
after  these  other  recommendations  had  gone  into  effect. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I notice  on  page  87  you  say : 

The  nine  regional  offices  provide  effective  civil-defense  planning  and 
coordination. 

What  funds  are  used  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Lund.  Well,  this  is  done  sort  of  incidentally,  current  to  the 
overall  job  of  a regional  director.  They  have  meetings  with  regional 
directors  of  civil  defense,  as  we  have  meetings  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  other  constituents,  or  other  departments  of  Government, 
in  overall  planning. 

The  specific  work  that  these  gentlemen  have  the  responsibility  for 
is  the  working  out  of  protection  for  their  own  people  in  event  of 
emergency,  and  for  the  establishment  of  tentative  emergency  offices. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  it  just  consultative  services  with  the  civil-defense 

officials  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  No.  We  also  have  other  functions. 

F or  example,  in  the  natural  disaster  area. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  What  funds  are  being  used  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Our  regular  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I don’t  believe  there  is  any  identifiable  amount  in  field 
administration  for  this  purpose.  As  Mr.  Lund  said,  it  is  really 
part  time  of  the  regional  director  and  his  executive  assistant.  There 
are  no  positions  engaged  in  this.  There  may  be  some  travel  expenses. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  this  is  just  incidental,  why  do  you  make  a point 
of  it  in  your  justifications  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  regional  offices  are  really  comprised  of  only  a 
regional  director  and  executive  assistant.  The  balance  of  the  staff 
is  engaged  in  grants-in-aid  audit,  et  cetera. 

There  are  only  two  positions  that  could  be  engaged  in  this. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BUILDING 

Mr.  F ogarty.  I understand  you  have  a good  building  on  the  marine 
hospital  grounds  in  San  Francisco  that  has  been  empty  for  years. 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  correct.  There  is  a nurses  home. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  right  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  No.  It  is  some  distance  outside  of  the  city.  It  is  in  the 
Presidio  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  is  in  the  city  limits  of  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir.  Within  commuting  distance. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I understand  the  regional  director  thinks  it  could  be 
easily  adapted  to  office  space  for  the  regional  office, 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes.  We  have  had  considerable  discussion  on  this. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  had  that  under  study  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
wouldn’t  be  possible  to  revamp  the  building,  and  have  asked  that 
there  be  some  surveys  and  cost  figures. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  did  you  ask  for  that  ? 
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Mr.  Lund.  Our  regional  office  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When? 

Mr.  Lund.  They  are  collaborating  with  GSA.  We  asked  them  I 
think  somewhere  along  in  J uly.  I would  like  to  check  it,  though,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  was  along  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  A year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Last  July? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  just  6 or  7 months  ago,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  This  past  July,  yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  don’t  have  any  estimates  yet  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  don’t  have  estimates. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  holding  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  I presume  GSA  are  the  people  who  will  have  to  run 
those  basic  figures.  We  don’t  have  any  personnel  outside  of  our 
engineers  from  the  Public  Health  Service.  We  didn’t  feel  it  was 
quite  within  our  province  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  floor  space  is  there  in  the  building? 

Mr.  Lund.  I am  sorry,  I can’t  tell  you.  I will  supply  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  might  also  tell  us  what  office  space  is  renting 
for  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Lund.  The  rental  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes,  for  office  space. 

Mr.  Lund.  We  will  supply  it. 

(The  information  follows :) 

Public  Health  Service  Nurses’  Home,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  contains  33,206 
square  feet  of  space.  (Includes  6,805  square  feet  of  basement  space.)  Of  this 
total  amount,  General  Services  Administration  estimates  net  usable  space  around 
18,000  square  feet  above  basement  and  5,400  square  feet  in  basement,  or  a total 
of  23,400  square  feet. 

Prevailing  rental  rate  of  office  space  in  San  Francisco  area  is  from  $3.50  to 
$3.75  per  square  foot. 

GSA  estimates  the  cost  of  converting  the  Public  Health  Service  Nurses’  Home, 
San  Francisco,  for  regional  office  space  at  $256,000.  There  would  also  be  re- 
quired a small  addition  to  adequately  house  the  regional  office  staff. 


Surplus  Property 
Program  and  financing 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Surplus  property  utilization  (total 
obligations).  _ __  - 

$528, 133 

-81,  669 
3.  536 

$632,  000 
-130,  000 

$632,  000 

Financing: 

Comparative  transfers  from  (— ) other  accounts 
Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

450,  000 

502, 000 

632, 000 
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Object  classification 


1957  actual 

1958  estimate 

1959  estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  ..  . _ _ _ 

82 

91 

91 

Average  number  of  all  positions . 

73 

88 

88 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year.  _ _______  _ . 

85 

89 

89 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary _ _ _ __  _ 

7.  7 $5,  759 

7.  6 $5,  865 

7.  7 $5,  884 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions.  ...  ___  __  ___ 

$420,  750 

$512,  925 

$512,  760 

Positions  other  than  permanent. __ 

2,  568 

Other  personal  services 

342 

1,875 

2, 025 

Total  personal  services.. . ______ 

423,  660 

514,  800 

514,  785 

02  Travel.  _ ...  ___  

49,  671 

49.  850 

49,  850 

03  Transportation  of  things.  __  ...  ...  

618 

2,  350 

1,220 

04  Communication  services.  ______  ... 

17,  052 

19,  920 

19,  920 

05  Rents  and  utility  services...  ...  _ ________ 

1,  746 

06  Printing  and  reproduction  _____  _______  ___ 

4,  395 

2,  500 

2,  500 

07  Other  contractual  services 

6,  088 

5,  500 

5,  500 

08  Supplies  and  materials..  _________ 

6,  415 

4, 100 

4, 100 

09  Equipment ...  _ __  _ 

17,  784 

1,000 

1,000 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  _ __  _ _ 

31,815 

32,  960 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

200 

15  Taxes  and  assessments.  _ __  ... 

504 

165 

165 

Total  obligations. ....  ____  _ _ 

528, 133 

632,  000 

632,  000 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  are  also  going  to  testify  regarding  the  surplus 
property  request  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I see  you  are  asking  for  a sizable  increase. 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes.  I have  a statement  pertaining  to  the  operation  of 
the  surplus-property  program. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  may  proceed. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Lund.  Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress,  as  amended,  assigned 
three  major  responsibilities  to  the  Secretary:  (1)  Allocation  of  sur- 
plus property  for  educational  and  public-health  purposes ; (2)  disposal 
of  surplus  real  property  for  educational  and  public-health  purposes ; 
and  (3)  administering  the  interests  and  rights  reserved  to  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  transfers  made  for  educa- 
tional and  public-health  services.  By  delegation  of  authority  from 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator,  the  Secretary  is  also  respon- 
sible for  allocation  of  surplus  personal  property  for  civil- defense  pur- 
poses. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1957,  personal  property  having  an  original 
acquisition  cost  of  $234,862,274  was  allocated  for  donation  to  health 
and  educational  institutions  and  civil-defense  organizations.  Such 
allocations  should  approximate  $250  million  in  1958  and  1959. 

There  were  255  real-property  transfers  made  in  fiscal  year  1957 
that  involved  an  original  acquisition  cost  of  $7,845,403.  In  1958  and 
1959,  it  is  estimated  that  the  original  acquisition  cost  of  transfers  will 
be  $12  million  each  year. 

On  July  1,  1956,  there  were  959  compliance  and  utilization  cases 
pending.  At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1957,  438  cases  were  active. 

Cash  collections  during  fiscal  year  1957  amounted  to  $548,392,  and 
will  continue  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000  during  1958  and  1959. 

To  carry  out  these  functions,  a request  of  $632,000  is  made  for  1959, 
which  is  the  same  amount  available  in  1958. 
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Mr.  Fogarty.  Thank  you.  We  will  place  your  more  detailed  pre- 
pared statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Opening  Statement  by  Director,  Office  of  Field  Administration 

The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law 
152,  81st  Cong.),  as  amended,  assigned  to  the  Secretary  three  major  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  surplus  property:  (1)  determination  of  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty needed  for  educational  and  public  health  purposes,  including  research,  and 
the  allocation  of  that  property  to  State  agencies  for  distribution  to  educational 
and  public  health  institutions;  (2)  disposal  of  surplus  real  property  for  educa- 
tional and  public  health  purposes,  subject  to  the  30-day  right  of  disapproval  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Administration;  and  (3)  administer- 
ing the  interests  and  rights  reserved  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms'  and 
conditions  of  transfers  made  for  educational  and  public  health  services,  includ- 
ing the  coordination  of  recapture  of  property  for  use  during  national  emergencies. 
By  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator,  the 
Secretary  is  also  responsible  for  allocation  of  surplus  personal  property  for  civil 
defense  purposes.  During  fiscal  year  1958,  $130,000  will  be  obtained  by  transfer 
from  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  for  this  portion  of  the  program 
under  FCDA  Delegation  No.  5. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

The  volume  of  surplus  personal  property  available  for  donation  to  health  and 
educational  institutions  and  civil-defense  organizations  continues  to  be  very  high. 
During  fiscal  year  1957,  General  Services  Administration  advised  that  approxi- 
mately $3.5  billions  of  surplus  property  was  disposed  of  by  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. Of  this  amount,  based  on  original  acquisition  cost,  $234,862,274  was  allo- 
cated by  this  division  to  State  agencies  for  surplus  property  for  donation  to 
health  and  educational  institutions  and  civil-defense  organizations.  During  1958 
and  1959  it  is  estimated  that  such  allocations  will  continue  to  rise.  They  should 
approximate  $250  million  each  year. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  governmentwide  policy  is  to  carry  out  civil-defense  activities  as  an  inte- 
grated part  of  related  Government  operations.  Under  this  policy  there  is  included 
in  this  estimate  $130,000  to  carry  out  the  delegated  civil-defense  activities  relat- 
ing to  this  program. 

Under  FCDA  Delegation  No.  5 authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  to  per- 
form 10  different  functions  in  connection  with  the  donation  of  personal  property 
for  civil-defense  purposes.  These  functions  include  issuance  of  minimum  stand- 
ards of  operation  for  State  agencies;  issuance  of  regulations  governing  dona- 
tion of  property ; development  and  issuance  of  forms  and  procedures ; maintain- 
ing liaison  with  other  Federal  agencies  to  coordinate  policy  and  resolve  prob- 
lems; allocation  of  property  in  conformance  with  criteria  developed  by  FCDA; 
processing  of  applications ; maintaining  liaison  with  holding  agencies  to  assure 
prompt  removal  of  property ; and  inspection  of  State  agency  warehouses  to  in- 
sure prompt  distribution  to  eligible  civil-defense  claimants. 

REAL  PROPERTY 

The  number  of  surplus  real  properties  available  for  transfer  to  health  and 
educational  institutions  also  continues  to  increase.  During  fiscal  year  1957,  255 
real-property  transfers  were  made,  involving  an  original  acquisition  cost  of 
$7,845,403.  Of  these,  50  transfers  involved  land  or  land  and  buildings  for  use 
in  place,  while  199  transfers  were  made  for  removal  of  structures  for  use  off 
site.  It  is  anticipated  that  during  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959  approximately  $12 
million  in  transfers  will  be  made  each  year. 

COMPLIANCE  ACTIVITIES 

On  July  1, 1957,  there  were  959  compliance  and  utilization  cases  (both  real  and 
personal  property)  pending.  At  (lie  close  of  fiscal  year  1957,  438  real  and  per- 
sonal property  cases  were  still  active. 
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COLLECTIONS 

Cash  collections,  as  a result  of  all  activities  of  the  division  during  fiscal  year 
11)57,  amounted  to  $548,932.  In  addition,  title  to  9 parcels  of  real  property, 
having  a fair  value  of  $413,321,  was  revested  in  the  Government.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  cash  collections  will  continue  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000 
during  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959. 

FUNDS  REQUESTED 

To  carry  out  these  functions,  a request  of  $632,000  is  made  for  1959,  which  is 
the  same  amount  available  in  1958. 

REQUESTED  INCREASE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Your  appropriation  for  1958  was  $502,000.  The  re- 
quest for  1959  is  $632,000,  an  increase  of  $130,000.  All  of  this  in- 
crease is  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  property  for  civil-defense  pur- 
poses. 

As  I understand  it,  you  have  been  doing  this  work  in  this  same 
area  and  have  been  reimbursed  by  Civil  Defense  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  President’s  budget  this  $130,000  has  been  de- 
ducted from  the  Civil  Defense  budget  and  has  been  transferred  here  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  it  will  just  avoid  a lot  of  paperwork  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  This  represents  no  increase  in  the  overall  budget. 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  correct. 

SURPLUS  PROPERTY  DELIVERED,  195  7 AND  1958 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  submit  for  the  record  a table  showing  by 
States  the  value  of  surplus  personal  property  and  real  property, 
actually  delivered  in  1957  and  in  the  first  half  of  1958  ? 

(The  information  follows :) 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  personal  property  made  available  for 
distribution  to  public  health  and  educational  institutions  and  civil-defense  organiza- 
tions and  real  property  disposed  of  to  public  health  and  educational  institutions , 
fiscal  year  1957  ( acquisition  cost) 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

W yoming 

Alaska  

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


States 


Personal 

property 


$234,  862,  274 


7,  293,  954 

1,  824,  470 
3,  204,  550 

20,  063,  623 
3,  070,  625 

3,  096,  890 
1, 193,  235 

5,  685,  761 

6,  915,  250 
126,  253 

10,  565,  964 

4,  798,  829 

3,  402,  335 

2,  938, 180 

4,  469,  795 

4,  361, 179 
1,  869,  959 
6,  367,  002 
6,  985,315 
6, 106,  475 

3,  778,  773 

3,  728,  617 

5,  054,  546 
1,  460,  201 
1,  987,  870 

461,  452 
831,  630 

4,  111,  132 
1,366,  811 

1",  479,  213 
9,  487,  021 
436,  843 

6,  802,  240 

5,  224,  491 
3,  587,  988 

11,  432,  499 
1,  806,  686 
3,  787,  346 
1,  220,  640 
5,  731, 056 

12,  949,  539 
1,  714,  066 

764,  381 

8,  509,  474 
7, 198, 165 
3,  055,  815 
3,  530, 189 

506, 184 
386,  718 
923,  005 
1,  262,  418 
1,  938,  092 
7,  529 


Real  property 


$7,  303, 250 


22,  607 
52,  636 


513,  803 
441,  090 
61,  420 


54,  615 
1, 110,  469 
6,  000 


5,  000 


579,  899 
98,  000 
62,  006 
103,  889 
88,  174 
96,  071 
1,702 
60,  889 
169,  811 
268,  560 
5, 928 


13,  850 
135,  275 
656,  543 
24, 142 
1,800 
84,  975 
123,  290 
159,  069 
93, 145 


126,  865 
130,  312 
693 
859,  466 
49,  655 


399,  937 
396, 165 


55,  896 
42,  620 


146,  983 


Total 


$242, 165,  524 


7,  316,  561 

1,  877, 106 
3,  204,  550 

20,  577,  426 

3,  511,  715 
3, 158,  310 
1, 193,  235 

5,  740,  376 

8,  025,  719 
132,  253 

10,  565,  964 

4,  803,  829 

3,  402,  335 

2,  938, 180 

5,  049,  694 

4,  459, 179 
1,  931,  965 

6,  470,  891 

7,  073,  489 

6,  202,  546 

3,  780,  475 
3,  789,  506 

5,  224,  357 
1,  728,  761 
1,  993,  798 

461,  452 
831,  630 
4, 124,  982 
1,  502,  086 
16,135, 756 

9,  511, 163 
438,  643 

6,  887,  215 
5,  347,  781 
3,  747,  057 

11,  525,  644 
1,  806,  686 
3,914,  211 
1,  350,  952 
5,  731,  749 

13,  809,  005 
1,  763,  721 
764,  381 

8,  909,  411 

7,  594,  330 
3,  055,  815 
3,  530, 189 

562,  080 
429,  338 
923,  005 
1, 409,  401 
1,  938,  092 
7,  529 
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D (’]> nr t merit  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  personal  property  made  available  for 
distribution  to  public  health  and  educational  institutions  and  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions and  real  property  disposed  of  to  public  health  and  educational  institutions 
July  1 through  Dec.  31,  1957  ( acquisition  cost ) 


Total... 

Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas 

California' 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  1.. 

Maine..  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.  

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

District  of  Columbia. 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


States 


Personal 

property 


$135,  800,  826 


4, 105,  905 
775,  729 
1,  549,  787 
13, 124,  492 

1,  807,  093 

2,  496,  850 
575,  726 

4,  125,  874 

3,  586,  462 
890,  710 

5,  422,  737 

2,  769,  363 
1,361,  176 
1,  350,  129 

3,  552,  369 
1,  533,  854 

1,  142, 147 

4,  577,  232 
3,  885,  922 
3,  806.  255 

2,  028,  226 
2, 195,  845 

2,  858,  950 
488,  391 
867,  984 
228,  768 
497,  870 

o 2,429.643 

1,  016,  572 

8,  904,  644 
4,314,  061 

132,  607 

3,  521,  519 

2,  494,  596 
2,  090,  455 

6,  050,  931 
846,  203 

2,  565,  852 
281,  059 

4,  104,  040 

9,  020,  542 
1, 119,  388 

431, 058 

3,  813,  269 
3,  687,  254 

1,  348,  855 

2,  375, 163 
390, 141 
212,  238 
562, 187 
945,  753 

1,  536,  950 


Real  prop- 
erty 


$2,  612,  789 


48,  425 
10,  000 
10,  350 
653,  290 
123,  580 
10,  494 


23,  363 
45,  308 


6,  700 


30,  919 
29,  075 


1,000 


7,  036 
15,  283 


286,087 
155,  473 
29,  878 
75,  400 


162,  115 
2,  575 
8,  820 
9,  375 


505,  625 
17,  480 


30. 000 
56,  289 


12,  698 
140,  000 
106, 151 


Total 


$138,  413,  615 


4, 154,  330 
785,  729 
1,  560.  137 
13,  777,  782 

1,  930,  673 

2,  507,  344 
575,726 

4, 149,  237 

3,  631,  770 
890,  710 

5,  422,  737 

2,  776,  063 
1,  361,  176 
1,  350,  129 

3,  583,  288 
1,  562,  929 

1,  142,  147 

4,  577,  232 
3,  885,  922 

3,  806,  255 

2,  028,  226 
2, 196,  845 
2,  858,  950 

495,  427 
883,  267 
228,  768 
497,  870 

2,  715,  730 
1, 172,  045 

8,  934,  522 

4.  389,  461 
132,  607 

3,  521.  519 
2,  656,  711 
2,  093.  030 

6,  059,  751 
855,  578 

2,  565,  852 
281,  059 

4, 104,  040 

9,  526, 167 
1, 136,  868 

431,  058 

3,  843,  269 
3,  743,  543 

1,  348,  855 

2,  375,  163 
390,  141 
224,  936 
702,  187 

1, 051,  904 
1,  536,  950 


TREND 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  current  trend  in  the  volume  of  property 
being  turned  over  to  you  for  disposal  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  The  trend  is  up,  sir.  Since  we  gave  you  this  estimate  of 
$250  million  in  1958  and  1959,  if  our  current  rate  prevails  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  first  5 months  of  this 
year  it  will  be  in  excess  of  $260  million. 

The  volume  of  surplus  being  declared  also  appears  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. / 
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COMPLIANCE  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Flow  much  was  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  your  compliance  activities  ? Did  you  say  $548,000  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  $548,392. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  expect  to  turn  back  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
about  $500,000  during  1958  and  1959  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir.  When  this  was  prepared  a short  time  ago,  we 
estimated  the  500,000.  My  estimate  now  would  be  up  a little,  on  the 
basis  that  we  have  currently  deposited  $432,676,  through  December 
31,  1957.  Our  collections  generally  are  higher  in  the  first  6 months, 
than  the  last,  but  I am  sure  it  will  exceed  the  $500,000  mark. 

VALUE  OE  RETURNED  REAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  is  the  value  of  the  real  property  that  was  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government  last  year? 

Mr.  Lund.  That  was  returned  as  a result  of  revestment  of  title  for 
failure  to  use  in  proper  order  ? Is  that  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes.  Just  give  me  the  totals. 

Mr.  Lund.  $413,321. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Government  makes  money  on  this  activity, 
doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  in  1958  over  what  we  have  appropriated? 
Put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  information  to  be  supplied  follows :) 

Total  estimated  cash  collections  and  revestment  of  title  to  real  property 
Cash  collections  from  real  and  personal  property  activities : 


Actual  July  1,  1957,  to  Jan.  31,  1958 $547,  585 

Estimated  Feb.  1,  1958  to  June  30,  1958 150,  000 


Total  estimated  cash  collections  fiscal  year  1958 697,  585 


Revestment  of  title  to  real  property  (acquisition  cost)  : 

Actual  July  1,  1957  to  Jan.  31,  1958 105,  644 

Estimated  Feb.  1,  1958,  to  June  30,  1958 50,  000 


Total  estimate  of  revestments 155,  644 


Total  estimated  cash  collections  and  revestment  of  title  to  real 

property 853,  229 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1958 502,  000 


Estimated  cash  and  value  of  property  to  be  realized  over  ap- 
propriation  351  229 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  I ogarty.  Do  you  have  any  special  problems  that  have  developed 
since  you  were  last  before  us  that  should  be  called  to  our  attention 
that  would  modify  this  appropriation  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Id  the  total  surplus  property  program,  since  sputnik 
particularly,  we  have  had  a renewed  interest  on  behalf  of  schools  to 
assist  them  in  finding  certain  types  of  scientific  equipment  that  can 
be  used  in  the  educational  program,  and  we  have  been  working  with 
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the  National  Science  Foundation,  with  the  State  Property  Association, 
with  our  Office  of  Education,  and  with  the  armed  services,  in  an  effort 
to  do  a little  more  specialized  type  of  screening  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them. 

I am  unable  to  predict  at  this  time  what  that  will  produce.  I would 
like  to  say,  however,  that  the  approach  and  attitude  of  all  of  these 
Government  departments  is  excellent.  They  are  working  with  us, 
and  hopefully,  the  donations  will  expand. 

If  it  does  expand  in  proportion  to  what  some  preliminary  estimates 
are,  it  is  possible  that  we  would  ask  our  office  to  come  forward  with  a 
small  supplemental  request. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  commend  Mr.  Lund  on  the  ex- 
cellent job  that  he  personally  is  doing  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Field  Administration. 

I have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Lund.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  F ogarty.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lund. 

General  Provisions 

Mr.  Kelly,  have  you  any  statement  you  want  to  make  on  general 

Srovisions  or  anything  else  in  this  bill  while  you  are  here?  You 
ave  covered  most  of  them,  I believe. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  we  might  put  in  a statement  on 
each  of  the  changes  under  general  provisions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Very  well.  We  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  dur- 
ing these  hearings.  We  think  you  have  done  a very  excellent  job. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I thank  you  for  those  kind  words. 

I would  like  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary  and  all  the  other 
witnesses  who  came  before  you  that  we  appreciated  the  opportunity 
to  present  our  programs  to  you.  It  is  nice  to  work  in  a department 
where  the  situation  is  such  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  gives 
them  such  full  support. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Explanation  of  Changes  in  General  Provisions  Language 

[Sec.  208.]  It  is  proposed  to  delete  the  15-percent  limitation  on  the  payment 
©f  indirect  costs  associated  with  research  grants,  and  it  is  recommended  that  full 
indirect  cost  be  paid,  which  it  is  estimated  will  average  25  percent  of  direct  costs. 
This  policy  will  increase  the  payments  for  indirect  costs  by  $6.8  million  in  1959. 
It  is  believed  that  the  adpotion  of  this  recommendation  by  the  Congress  will, 
in  the  long  run,  further  the  medical  research  effort  of  the  Nation  and  will  increase 
the  potential  for  greater  research  accomplishments.  The  backbone  of  our  re- 
search program  is  found  in  the  Nation’s  educational  institutions.  The  impact  of 
greatly  increased  sponsored  research  has  had  a profound  effect  on  these  institu- 
tions and  has  materially  affected  their  programs  and  functional  structure. 
Furtherance  of  a strong  and  healthy  research  effort  is  dependent  upon  strong 
and  healthy  colleges  and  universities.  Failure  to  pay  for  the  full  cost  of  spon- 
sored research  is  having  an  adverse  effect  on  these  institutions  and  is  diverting 
their  limited  resources  to  support  these  research  efforts  of  national  significance 
at  the  expense  of  their  instructional  and  traditional  responsibilities. 

They  have  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  in  expanding  their  research  activities 
at  the  Government  behest  and  in  their  own  desire  to  find  the  causes,  cures  and 
preventions  of  the  ills  which  beset  man.  This  adverse  effect  is  occurring  at  a 
time  when  we  can  ill  afford  to  have  the  quality  or  quantity  of  scientific  education 
impaired.  The  removal  of  the  limitation  on  payment  of  indirect  cost  is  strongly 
urged. 
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Sec.  [209]  208.  At  the  time  of  last  year’s  hearing,  it  was  indicated  that  all 
hut  the  most  urgently  needed  construction  projects  were  being  deferred.  A num- 
ber of  projects  for  which  appropriations  had  heretofore  been  made  were  included 
in  this  category.  Since  that  time  those  projects  on  which  planning  was  com- 
pleted have  been  individualy  reviewed.  We  have  been  authorized  to  proceed 
with  the  OASI  building  in  Baltimore,  the  Biologies  Standards  Building  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Auditorium-Fine  Arts  Building  at  Howard 
University.  Planning  is  nearly  completed  for  the  Indian  health  hospital  located 
at  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.,  and  I believe  that  construction  will  be  authorized  in  the 
near  future.  The  only  other  projects  for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated 
are  three  Indian  health  hospitals  and  funds  for  the  construction  of  clinics,  health 
unit  quarters,  and  alterations,  of  facilities  in  the  Indian  health  program.  These 
will  be  individually  reviewed  as  they  are  readied  for  construction.  It  is  re- 
quested, therefore,  that  the  provision  limiting  the  availability  of  construction 
and  planning  funds  to  June  30,  1959,  be  changed  to  June  30,  1960,  so  that  the 
Department  will  be  able  to  pursue  without  interruption  the  completion  of  projects 
underway  at  the  close  of  1959. 

[Sec.  210.]  The  lease-purchase  program  administered  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  includes  authorization  for  two  much-needed  buildings  for  this 
Department,  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  head- 
-quarters  office-laboratory  building  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

At  the  time  of  last  year’s  hearings,  the  lease  purchase  program  appeared  to 
be  at  a standstill  and  an  inadequate  method  of  providing  these  buildings  because 
of  inability  to  obtain  private  financing  at  suitable  rates  of  interest.  The  commit- 
tee, after  reviewing  this  situation,  included  language  restricting  the  Department 
from  engaging  in  planning  and  consultation  with  respect  to  lease-purchase 
facilities  and  urged  that  the  projects  be  shifted  from  the  lease-purchase  pro- 
gram to  direct  appropriations.  Since  the  consideration  of  this  problem  last  year, 
successful  financing  has  been  secured  for  lease-purchase  projects  for  other 
agencies  and  for  the  Communicable  Disease  Center,  and  construction  bids  have 
now  been  invited..  It,  therefore,  appears  that  construction  can  proceed  under 
the  lease-purchase  program  and,  inasmuch  as  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
these  badly  needed  facilities  and  it  is  important  that  we  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  the  facilities,  it  is  requested  that  the  restrictive  pro- 
vision be  omitted. 

[Sec.  211.]  This  section  is  omitted  inasmuch  as  the  language  carried  in  the 
bill  for  1958  was  permanent  in  nature  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

Department’s  Building  Program 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  committee  has  been  quite  disappointed  in  the 
Department’s  building  program  for  some  time.  We  asked  you  to 
send  us  a statement  on  the  status  of  each  of  those  projects,  which  you 
have  done.  We  will  place  those  statements  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Lease-Purchase  Building 
Status  of  Construction  Program 

There  is  a laboratory-office  building  authorized  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration under  the  lease-purchase  program.  The  development  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  building  started  in  the  spring  of  1957.  Architects  were 
employed  by  the  General  Services  Administration  to  draw  the  plans,  and  the 
sum  of  $82,000  was  expended  during  fiscal  year  1957  for  this  purpose. 

Section  210  of  the  1958  Appropriation  Act  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  contained  a provision  which  prohibited  the  Department 
from  assisting  and  consulting  in  building  projects  authorized  under  lease-pur- 
chase, effective  July  1,  1957. 

In  the  absence  of  participation  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  this  project,  the  architects 
were  unable  to  proceed,  and  planning  ceased. 
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GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

Statement  on  Status  of  Construction 

The  comprehensive  building  program  was  initiated  with  appropriations  for 
liscal  year  1956.  Additional  stages  were  funded  in  1957  and  1958.  The  1959 
budget  requests  planning  funds  for  the  fourth  and  final  stage  of  the  program, 
leaving  the  remaining  funds  for  this  stage  to  be  requested  in  the  future.  In 
total  the  building  program  is  estimated  to  require  $8,602,000  and  will  provide 
facilities  to  accommodate  approximately  double  the  existing  enrollments. 

The  following  discussion  outlines  the  progress  to  date  of  the  building  program. 

First  stage,  $ 2,225,000 . — One  building,  the  women’s  dormitory,  was  completed, 
except  for  full  installation  of  furniture  and  equipment,  and  was  occupied  on 
October  1,  1957.  Planning  for  this  building  was  completed  August  1956.  Plans 
for  the  physical  activities-heating  plant  building  were  completed  August  1956  and 
the  building  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  April  1958. 

Second  stage,  $2, 5 47,000.- — Plans  for  the  classroom-laboratory  building,  Gallau- 
det  College,  and  the  speech  and  hearing  clinic  were  completed  August  1957  and 
September  1957,  respectively.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  former  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  January  1959  and  the  latter  will  be  completed  in  October 
1958.  In  addition,  plans  for  boiler  equipment,  roads,  walks  and  outside  services 
are  estimated  to  be  completed  March  1958  with  installation  and  completion 
scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1959. 

Third  stage,  $1,690,000. — The  cafeteria  and  service  building  and  men’s  dormitory 
planning  are  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  late  May  1958.  Completion  of  con- 
struction is  anticipated  in  September  1959  and  August  1959,  respectively.  Plan- 
ning for  roads,  walks,  grading,  and  outside  services  is  expected  to  be  finished  in 
March  1958  with  completion  of  work  on  these  projects  scheduled  for  March  1959. 

Fourth  stage,  $2,140,000. — Planning  time  for  the  fourth  stage  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  complexity  of  the  structure  to  be  erected.  Based  on  the  experience,  of 
the  first  3 stages,  it  is  expected  that  almost  1 year  will  be  required  after  funds 
become  available  to  complete  plans  for  the  larger  projects.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  take  an  average  of  12  months  beyond  completion  of  the  working  drawings 
to  finish  construction  of  these  projects. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Statement  on  Status  of  Construction  Programs 


The  following  shows  the  status  of  construction  programs  for  building  projects 
at  Howard  University. 


Obligational  authority 

Project  description 

Plans  and 
specifica- 
tions 

Construc- 
tion of 
buildings 

Total 

1 "Master  development  program 

$50, 000 
39, 600 

$50,  000 
1,  790,  000 

A 31-page"  illustrated  brochure  and  a scale  model  of 
the  proposed  development  were  completed  in  1951. 

2.  Women’s  dormitories  - 

$1,  750,  400 

Plans  and  specifications  for  building  were  completed 
in  1949;  construction  completed  and  buildings  occupied 
September  1951. 

3.  Engineering  building  

42, 480 

2, 118,  860 

2, 161, 340 

Plans  and  specifications  for  building  completed  in 
April  1950;  construction  completed  and  occupied  Sep- 
tember 1952;  equipment  and  furniture  installations 
practically  complete  by  end  of  1954. 

4.  Generating  equipment  for  powerplant 

0) 

400,  000 

400, 000 

Plans  and  specifications  completed  for  pt.  I,  electrical 
generator,  June  1949  and  for  pt.  Ill,  steam  generator, 
May  1950.  Construction  of  pt.  I was  completed  Jan- 
uary 1951  and  pt.  II  completed  April  1953. 

5.  Dental  school  building  - ..  _ - 

42,  480 

3,  257,  680 

3,  300, 160 

Plans  and  specifications  for  building  completed  June 
1951;  construction  completed  and  building  occupied 
December  1954,  but  not  all  equipment  and  furniture  in- 
stalled. A program  is  in  progress  to  complete  the  acqui- 
sition and  installation  of  equipment. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Obligational  authority 

Project  description 

Plans  and 
specifica- 
tions 

Construc- 
tion of 
buildings 

Total 

6.  Alterations  to  science  hall. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  completed 
November  1953;  alterations  completed  and  building  re- 
occupied January  1955.  Although  much  of  the  equip- 
ment and  furniture  was  not  procured  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  following  year. 

$12, 760 

$307, 240 

$320, 000 

7.  Vacuum  pump  for  powerplant  _ . 

Plans  and  specifications  completed  March  1954;  the 
installation  was  completed  June  1955. 

0) 

20,  000 

20, 000 

8.  Pharmacy  building _ ... 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  completed 
July  1953;  construction  completed  and  building  occu- 
pied September  1955  although  much  of  the  equipment 
and  furniture  had  not  been  procured.  Equipment  pro- 
curement is  currently  being  completed. 

55,  500 

904,  500 

960,  000 

9.  Biology-greenhousebuilding.  ...  . 

Plans  and  specifications  completed  January  1953;  con- 
struction completed  and  building  occupied  August  1956 
although  all  equipment  not  acquired  until  1957. 

101,  500 

2, 191,  700 

2 2,  293,  200 

10.  Law  school  building _ _ . 

Plans  and  specifications  completed  by  July  1954;  con- 
struction completed  August  1956  and  building  occupied 
although  much  of  the  furniture  and  equipment  had  not 
been  installed.  The  furniture  and  equipment  installa- 
tion is  in  the  process  of  being  completed. 

107,  900 

1,  302, 100 

1, 410, 000 

11.  Administration  building  . __  . _ _ 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  were  com- 
pleted July  1954;  construction  completed  July  1956;  the 
bulk  of  the  furniture  was  in  place  by  December,  when 
the  building  was  occupied.  The  procurement  of  the 
remaining  items  of  equipment  is  being  completed. 

90,  500 

1,  559,  500 

1,  625, 000 

12.  Telephone  duct  system _ __  _ _ . 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  the  installation  of  an 
underground  duct  system  to  contain  telephone  cables 
was  completed  in  March  1956.  The  construction  was 
completed  in  October  1957. 

0) 

122, 000 

122,  000 

13.  Preclinical  medical  building..  . _ . 

The  project  consisted  of  2 parts  (I) : the  construction 
of  a new  building,  extending  from  the  present  building 
and  (II) : the  remodeling  of  the  present  building.  The 
plans  and  specifications  for  both  parts  were  completed 
in  June  1955.  Construction  and  the  major  fixed  equip-, 
ment  of  pt.  I was  completed  in  June  1957  and  the  new’ 
extension  occupied.  Pt.  II  is  due  to  be  completed  in 
June  1958. 

190, 000 

4,  436, 000 

4,626,000 

14.  Electric  substations  at  powerplant..  . . 

The  plans  and  specifications,  for  the  installation  of 
equipment  to  form  an  electric  substation,  were  com- 
pleted in  January  1955.  Construction  of  the  transformer 
section  was  completed  April  1957.  The  construction  of 
the  control  section  has  been  delayed  but  bids  are  to  be 
solicited  in  February. 

(0 

272, 000 

272,000 

15.  Repairs  to  powerplant  . - ..  .. 

Repair  work  practically  completed. 

0) 

100, 000 

100,000 

16.  Men’s  dormitory  building . ...  _ 

Plans  and  specifications  completed  November  1956. 
Construction  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  May  1958 
with  occupancy  scheduled  for  September  1958. 

101,  800 

2,  470, 000 

3 2,  571,  800 

17.  Auditorium-fine  arts  building.-  . . _ _ . . 

Plans  and  specifications  completed  September  1957. 
The  project  has  been  placed  on  the  market  for  bids. 
Completion  is  scheduled  for  about  January  1960. 

57, 015 

3,  592,  985 

4 3, 650, 000 

18.  Home  economics  building..  ........  --------- 

Plans  and  specifications  are  in  the  initial  stage  of  prep- 
aration. 

70, 000 

(•) 

(») 

19.  Physical  education  building 

Plans  and  specifications  are  in  the  initial  stage  of  prep- 
aration. 

8 80, 000 

(•) 

(J) 

1 Cost  of  Preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  included  in  the  construction  appropriations. 

2 Re  item  10:  Includes  escalation  of  $421,200  which  may  not  be  needed  to  complete  project. 

3 R°  180111 Includes  escalation  of  $734,800.  It  is  presently  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $7)71,800  in  cont  ract 
authority  will  not  be  required. 

4 Re  item  17.  Includes  $800,000  estimated  oscallation. 

* Construction  funds  yet  to  be  appropriated. 

8 Appropriated  funds  provide  for  partial  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications.  Additional  appropria- 
tion required  for  completion.  1 
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COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CENTER 
Public  Health  Service 

COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CENTER  BUILDING 

All  architectural  and  mechanical  drawings,  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
new  facility  have  been  completed  under  the  authority  contained  in  Public  Law 
430,  approved  October  28,  1949,  appropriating  $475,000. 

General  provision  section  210  of  Public  Law  85-67,  the  HEW  Appropriation 
Act  for  1958,  prohibits  any  person  from  assisting  or  consulting  with  anyone  in 
connection  with  the  construction  or  planning  of  any  building  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  lease-purchase  program  under 
penalty  of  loss  of  salary.  However,  information  of  public  notice  indicates  that 
on  December  18,  1957,  the  Public  Buildings  Service  accepted  a financing  bid  for 
construction  of  this  facility  under  a lease-purchase  project,  contingent  upon 
PBS  being  able  to  obtain  an  acceptable  construction  contract  within  90  days. 

Construction  bids  were  advertised  on  January  7,  1958,  with  bid  openings  to 
be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  February  18, 1958. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Status  op  Construction  Funds  by  Projects,  Fiscal  Years  1956,  1957,  1958, 

and  1959  Congressional  Submission 

A report  of  construction  projects  reflecting  the  status  of  funds  and  construc- 
tion progress  for  fiscal  years  1956, 1957, 1958,  and  1959  is  attached. 

REPROGRAMING  OF  FUNDS 


The  reprograming  of  currently  available  funds  and  the  additional  funds 
proposed  in  the  1959  congressional  submission  by  major  categories  follow : 


Current  dis- 
tribution of 
appropria- 
tions enacted 
through  1958 

Proposed  re- 
programing 
in  1958 

1959  estimate 

Total  cumu- 
lative esti- 
mated re- 
quirements 
through  1959 

Hospitals  and  clinics: 

Hospitals  _ _ . . ..  _ . . 

Health  centers  and  clinics 
Personnel  quarters: 

1956  authorization  ..  . . ...  . ... 

1957  authorization . . ..  ... 

Alterations: 

Hospital  modernization  program.  . 

Other  alterations  _. 

Other  plant  facilities..  .... 

Total  .... 

$8,  712,  000 
740,  000 

2,  065,  000 
1,  000,  000 

2,  588,  000 
1,  788,  000 
534,  000 

+$22,  500 
+292.  032 

-22,  500 
+141,  768 

-567,  600 
+133,  800 
0 

0 

+$99,  600 
0 

+714,  000 

+1,  560,  400 
0 
0 

i $8,  734,  500 
1,131,632 

2,  042,  500 
1,  855,  768 

3,  580,  800 
1,  921,800 

534,  000 

17,  427,  000 

0 

+2,  374,  000 

i 19,  801,  000 

i In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  $8,734,500  representing  construction  of  the  Gallup  and  Shiprock 
Hospitals  in  New  Mexico,  the  Kotzebue  Hospital  in  Alaska,  and  planning  funds  for  the  Sells  Hospital  in 
Arizona,  additional  funds  totaling  $3,090,151  are  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  Sells  Hospital  ($2,035,181); 
Shiprock  quarters  and  quarters  equipment  ($1,022,470);  and  Kotzebue  Hospital  quarters  equipment 
($32,500). 

Apportioned  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Hinds  of  $130,200  for  “Other  plant  facilities”  projects  were  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  December  4,  1957. 

Requests  for  apportionment  of  funds  are  being  prepared  but  are  not  reflected 
in  this  report  as  follows  : 

1.  Additional  planning  funds  for  Kotzebue  hospital  $134,402. 

2.  Construction  funds  for  Shiprock  hospital  $1,385,770. 

3.  Additional  construction  funds  for  the  1950  clinics  program  $300,477. 

4.  Additional  construction  funds  for  the  1957  approved  housing  program 
$141,768. 

5.  Additional  funds  for  certain  alteration  projects  $157,000. 

6.  Additional  funds  for  “Other  plant  facilities”  projects  $71,300. 
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Obligations 

Obligations  incurred  by  fiscal  year  follow  : 


DIH 

BIA 

Total 

1956 

$497,  410 
570,  069 
186, 157 

$1,  396, 029 
307,  320 
1, 080, 237 

$1, 893, 439 
877, 389 
1, 266, 394 

1957 

1958  through  Dec.  31,  1957— 

Total 

1, 253,  636 

2,  783,  586 

4, 037, 222 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  bulk  of  the  obligations  for  a project  occur 
when  the  construction  contract  is  awarded. 

A summary  of  the  status  of  the  appropriated  funds  follows  : 


Funds  ap- 
propriated 
1956,  1957, 
and  1958 

Appor- 
tioned by 
Bureau  of 
Budget 

DIH 

BIA 

Allotted 

Obligated 

Transferred 

Obligated 

Hospitals  

i $8, 712, 000 
740,  000 

$382,  600 
731, 555 

2 $43, 244 
0 

$28,  715 
0 

$225, 347 
731, 555 

$208, 052 
148, 356 

Clinics,  1956  funds 

Quarters: 

1956  funds _ _ _ ' 

2,  065,  000 
1,  000,  000 

2,  065, 000 
1,  000, 000 

775, 562 
15, 000 

747,  092 
14,  803 

1,  263,  828 
985,  000 

1, 263, 828 
536,  653 

1957  funds 

Total 

Alterations: 

1956  funds 

3,  065,  0C0 

3,  065,  000 

790,  562 

761,  895 

2,  248,  828 

1,  800, 481 

780,  000 
1,  000,  000 
2,  596,  000 

780,  000 
846,  300 
7, 100 

210,  715 
509,  724 
7, 100 

161,  580 
221, 445 
775 

541,  960 
242,  816 
0 

518,  341 
102,056 
0 

1957  funds...  

1958  funds 

Total.  

4,  376,  000 

1,  633,  400 

727,  539 

383,  800 

784,  776 

620, 397 

Other  plant  facilities:  1958 
funds  

534,  000 

392,  700 

241,  800 

79,  226 

136, 500 

6,  300 

Total 

317,  427,  000 

6,  205,  255 

1,  803, 145 

1,  253,  636 

4, 127,  006 

2,  783, 586 

1 Includes  $7,851,400  in  reserve  for  construction  of  Kotzebue  ($2,404,000),  Gallup  ($3,283,000),  Sells 
($860,000),  and  Ship^ock  ($1,304,400)  hospitals.  These  estimates  do  not  reflect  revised  cost  estimates. 
Apportionment  requests  authorizing  funds  for  construction  are  reviewed  on  a case-by-case  basis  when 
construction  contracts  can  be  authorized  for  these  projects. 

2 Includes  $3,000  transferred  to  Geological  Survey. 

3 Breakdown  of  total  in  1st  column  follows: 


Transferred  from  BIA $535, 000 

1956  appropriation 5, 000,  COO 

1957  appropriation 8, 762, 000 

1958  appropriation 3, 130, 000 


Total 17,427,000 


Status  of  funds  by  project , fiscal  years  1956,  1957,  1958,  and  1959 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 
Biologic  Standards  Building,  NIH 

I’ublic  Law  533,  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1956,  84th  Congress 
provided  $3,500,000,  of  which  $310,000  was  transferred  from  “Construction  of 
research  facilities.”  This  appropriation  was  to  provide  for  construction  of  a new 
Biologies  Standards  Building,  extension  of  Building  11  and  installation  of  a 
new  1,050-ton  compressor.  Total  obligations  through  December  31,  1957,  amount 
to  $174,750.62.  Construction  funds  in  the  amount  of  $2,918,000  were  apportioned 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  January  15,  1958.  A sum  of  $424,807  was  reserved 
for  obligations  to  be  incurred  in  subsequent  years. 

Plans  for  this  project  are  complete  and  NIH  is  proceeding  with  construction. 
The  estimated  completion  date  is  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1960. 

Dental  Research  Building,  NIH 

Public  Law  732,  84th  Congress,  approved  July  19,  1956.  This  amended  the 
authorization  of  $2  million  included  in  the  National  Dental  Research  Act  of  June 
24,  1948,  by  authorizing  $4  million  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  suitable 
buildings  and  facilities  for  this  Institute.  The  Federal  Security  Agency  Appro- 
priation Act  for  1950  included  $100,000  for  plans  and  specifications  of  a building- 
under  the  then  existing  ceiling  of  $2  million.  Of  this  amount,  $76,000  was  ex- 
pended and  the  balance  of  $24,000  was  rescinded  in  the  1954  Appropriation  Act. 
The  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1957  included  $200,000  for  plans 
and  specifications  of  the  building  under  the  $4  million  ceiling. 

Total  obligations  through  December  31,  1957,  amount  to  $78,291.66. 

Tentative  plans  were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  September  20, 
1957,  for  approval  before  proceeding  with  the  working  drawings.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  on  January  15,  1958,  requested  further  information  which  the  NIH 
is  currently  accumulating. 

It  is  expected  that  final  drawings  will  have  been  completed  near  the  end  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1958. 

General  Office  Building,  NIH 

The  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1957  provided  planning  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $300,000  for  an  office  building  in  Bethesda  expressly  to  provide 
permanent  housing  for  the  NIH  staff  needed  to  operate  the  greatly  expanded 
extramural  grant  and  training  program  of  the  NIH.  ($171,352.92  was  obligated 
during  1957  leaving  $128,647.08  available  for  1958.)  Plans  have  been  developed 
to  the  tentative  stage  by  an  outside  architect  on  contract  by  PBS.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  reviewed  these  plans  and  has  requested  additional  informa- 
tion which  the  NIH  is  nowT  in  process  of  developing. 

It  is  expected  that  final  drawings  will  have  been  completed  near  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1959. 

Library  Facilities,  National  Library  of  Medicine 

Building  plans  in  the  diagrammatic  stage  were  submitted  to  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service  of  the  General  Services  Administration  on  December  31,  1957.  The 
Public  Buildings  Service  has  now  approved  the  plans. 
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In  their  present  stage  of  development  the  plans  indicate  functional  relation- 
ships of  the  various  program  elements  and  provide  for  a 5-level  building  with  3 
levels  below  grade  devoted  largely  to  stack  space.  The  main  floor  will  contain,  in 
addition  to  program  elements,  all  areas  of  interest  to  the  public  who  come  to  the 
Library.  Administrative  offices  will  be  located  on  the  second  floor  together  with 
the  indexing  operation.  Floor  area  measures  275  by  190  feet  except  for  the  second 
floor  above  grade.  Overall,  the  building  will  have  approximately  230,000  square 
feet  of  space  and  will  provide  sufficient  stack  area  to  house  a collection  twice  the 
size  of  our  present  holdings. 

It  is  expected  that  final  drawings  will  have  been  completed  in  the  third  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1959. 

Surgical  Facilities,  NIH 

Public  Law  635,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  29,  1956,  provided  $1,630,000 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  additional  Clinical  Center  surgical  facili- 
ties, including  the  remodeling  of  existing  surgical  facilities,  and  for  planning, 
architectural,  and  engineering  services.  Total  obligations  through  December 
31, 1957,  were  $78,542.27. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  completed  and  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  review.  NIH  will  proceed  immediately  with  working  drawings 
upon  approval  of  tentative  plans. 

It  is  expected  that  final  drawings  will  have  been  completed  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1958. 

BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS’  INSURANCE 

Status  of  the  BOA  SI  Construction  Program 

Appropriated  funds  for  construction  of  the  BOASI  building  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
amount  to  $31,080,000.  Final  specifications  for  construction  of  the  building  were 
completed  on  July  15,  1957.  Bids  were  submitted  for  the  construction  of  the 
building  on  October  17,  1957,  and  a contract  was  signed  on  October  31,  1957. 
The  contract  for  general  construction  calls  for  completion  in  800  days  from  the 
date  of  the  contract  which  will  extend  to  January  1960.  Ground  has  been  broken 
on  the  project  and  actual  construction  will  begin  in  fiscal  year  1958  with  an  esti- 
mated 70  percent  of  the  building  being  completed  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

Statement  on  Status  of  Construction  Programs 

The  construction  program  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  covers  the  gradual  planned 
replacement  of  obsolete  treatment  facilities.  The  programs  are  financed  by  direct 
Federal  appropriations,  with  a proportionate  share  of  the  cost  collected  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  deposited  into  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  472,  83d  Congress. 

BUILDING  REPLACEMENTS 

1.  Construction  of  a maximum-security  building  to  replace  the  present  inade- 
quate facility  erected  in  1887  is  well  underway  with  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1957.  Construction  work  on  this  new  facility  was  approximately  64  percent 
complete  as  of  December  31,  1957.  The  building  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy about  June  30, 1959. 
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2.  The  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  a new  250-bed  treatment  and 
cafeteria  building  to  replace  an  antiquated  treatment  facility  built  in  1871  is  cur- 
rently underway  with  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1958. 
I Magrammatic  drawings  were  completed  in  January  and  are  now  being  reviewed 
by  the  General  Services  Administration.  The  architect  is  now  working  on  tenta- 
tive drawings  and  estimated  that  final  plans  will  be  complete  by  the  second  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1959. 

3.  Funds  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1959  for  the  preparation  of  preliminary 
plans  for  a 450-bed  facility  to  replace  3 smaller  obsolete  and  overcrowded  treat- 
ment buildings  constructed  during  the  period  1853-72.  It  is  proposed  to  com- 
plete the  preliminary  plans  in  fiscal  year  1959,  detailed  plans  and  specifications 
in  fiscal  year  1960,  and  to  start  construction  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

( OMPARISON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EMPLOYMENT,  FlSCAL  YEARS 

1955-59 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  also  place  in  the  record  the  table  Mr.  Laird 
lias  asked  that  you  prepare  concerning  appropriations  and  employ- 
ment for  the  5-year  period  1955-59. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 
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